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PREFAC E. 


, 
Dur topics which have called for illustration 
and discussion in the volume which we now pre- 


sent to the public, are of a very different nature 
from those which have occupied our volumes ever 
since the commencement of this work. 

From the conclusion of the American to the 
commencement of the first French revolutionary 
war, we were called upon to record the gradual 
advancement of this kingdom in knowledge, pro- 
sperity and wealth ;—its recovery from the ex- 
hausted and impoverished state in which it had 
been left by its struggle with the American Co- 
lonies, and the complete confutation of those who 
formally predicted that the sun of Britain’s glory 
was set for ever. Nor had we, during this period, 
to record hostile operations among the other states 
of Europe of very considerable importance, magni- 
tude or duration. 

The French revolution broke out; and from 
that time to the first peace of Paris in 1814, our 
pages were filled with narratives of battles ;—with 
the records of French atrocities, victories, and poli- 
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tical changes; and with proofs of the firm and de- 
termined resistance of Britain, even in the midst 

of the subjugation or the faithlessness of her Con- 

tinental allies. The efforts of this country during 

this struggle, both in money and troops, were such a 
as astonished even those who thought most highly 
of her: and, what was still more surprising and 
unaccountable, Britain seemed to flourish more, 
the more she put forth her resources in behalf of 
enslaved Europe. 

The peace of Paris arrived :—contrary to expecta- 
tion, the giant power of revolutionary France was 
thrown down in the dust, and trampled upon by ie 
Britain and her allies ;— her conquests passed away ie 
as a dream; and this country beheld the consum- 
mation of all her wishes—the attainment of all her i 
objects—in the destruction of the power of Bona | 
parte. 

Scarcely, however, was this effected, before Bri- 
: tain felt an unusual degree of depression and ex- 

haustion. Her agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce, which had flourished during the war, and 
had raised those who were respectively engaged in ee 
them to a much higher rank, with regard to wealth - 
and information, than they previously possessed, — 
sunk far below the state in which they existed ie 
at the conclusion of the American war: Poverty Ps 
pressed, more or less, on aJl the inferior classes : 
the poor-rates increased; the taxes became less 


productive ; 
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productive ;—and a crisis seemed approaching, the 
nature of which, though it could not be accurately 
foreseen, it was folly to think could be satisfac- 
tory. 

Such was the state of the country at the time 
when our last volume was published: the con- 
tents of the present volume will prove that it is not 
much altered; and that in those respects in which 
it is altered, it is not improved. In addition to a 
depressed state of agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce,—to an evident increase in the number 
of those who are poor and absolutely destitute of 
employment, and to a serious defalcation of the 
revenue,—we have to record great discontent and 
dissatisfaction among the people, and the spread 
among them of the most visionary ideas respect- 
ing the causes and remedies of their distress, and 
the nature and object of society and government 
in general. This picture is gloomy and alarming ; 
but it will be rendered still more so, when we add, 
that the impracticable, or, if practicable, the dan- 
gerous objects, which these deluded people had in 
view—they seem to have been resolved to attain, 
by every kind of means, without any regard to the 
legality or the morality of these means.—On this 
subject, however, more clear information will be 
in our power when we publish our next volume. 

As during peace, and especially during such 


times as the present peace has brought, the most 
a3 important 
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important and interesting objects relate to the internal 
state of the country, especially so far as regards 
the condition and employment of the people, 
and the state of the Finances ;—and as these points 
must receive the best elucidation from the debates 
in Parliament—we have in this volume allotted 
a larger proportional space than usual to these 
debates, We have also brought forward, as fur- 
ther elucidating the state of the country and the 
condition of the people, the most important Re- 
ports which have been made on these subjects by 
the committees of parliament. 

The war against Algiers has supplied us with 
materials, which we have the more gladly made 
use of, as all must agree that the object of this 
war was most honourable to Britain, and most im- 
portant to the cause of humanity; and that this 
object was completely attained. 

France seems to be gradually settling into a state 
of quietness and submission to the Bourbons.—As 
the finances of this country, as well as of most of the 
other states of Europe, are now objects of the most 
lively and immediate importance, we have deemed 
it right, by the insertion of such official documents 
as we could procure, to illustrate them as much as 
possible. 


May 7, 1817. 
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THE 


HISTORY 


KNOWLEDGE, LITERATURE, 
TASTE, ann SCIENCE, 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE IIL, 


{Continued from the last Volume.] 


UNDER this head we propose in the present volume to 
take a retrospective view of some of the most important ap- 
plications of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, to the safety, 
the necessity, the comforts, or the luxuries of life, which have 
taken place during the last fifty years. 

We have confined our retrospect to the last fifty years, 
because it is within that period that such astonishing improve- 
ments have been made in every thing relative to the arts, 
whether those of necessity or those of comfort and luxury. 

1. One of the most efficient causes of the wealth of this 
country is the immense saving of labour in its manufactures, 
produced by the introduction and improvement of the Steam- 
engine. This mighty instrument of power, by which one of 
the most extraordinary and tremendous agents of Nature is 
made subservient to the will and conducive to the benefit of 
man, was indeed known or suggested towards the close of 
the 17th century by the Marquis of Worcester, in his “ Cen- 
tury of Inventions.” But its construction for a long time de- 
pended entirely upon the broad and glaring fact of the great 
force of steam, and on mechanical principles :— it is to the ap- 
plication 
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plication of chemical knowledge principally that the steam- 
engine of our day is indebted for its wonderful powers. ‘The 
modern improvements in the steam-engine originated from 
Dr. Black’s discovery of the doctrine of latent heat, and afford 
a very striking exemplification of that doctrine. Before 
Mr. Watt improved the steam-engine, in consequence of 
Dr. Black’s discovery, at least half of the steam produced in the 
boiler was lost; whereas now, the whole may be kept at the 
temperature of 212°, and the immense waste of heat in_ the 
old method is entirely obviated. Dr. Black justly characterizes 
the engine in this state, as the masterpiece of human skill ; 
and no less justly observes, that it has not been ‘the pro- 
duction of a chance observation, but the result of deep 
thought and reflection, and really a present by Philosophy to 


the Arts.” 
By the use of the steam-engine, how much human labour 


is superseded ! how many things are performed, which either 
could not be done at all, or only imperfectly done, without it ! 
Let us only reflect on the Cotton Manufacture,—that source 
of a large portion of our national wealth — which gives employ- 
ment to hundreds of thousands—which has converted our 
most desert and thinly peopled districts into rich and populous 
provinces studded with towns—and which sends forth its 
produce to the most distant parts of the globe. Had the steam- 
engine never existed, this manufacture never could have esta- 
blished itself in Britain ;—had the steam-engine not received 
the aid of Chemistry, it never could have reached the extent 
and perfection which it has attained. At present a single 
cotton manufactory, in which not 2,000 people are employed, 
will produce more cotton-yarn than could have been spun, 
without that machinery of which the steam-engine is the 
moving power, by a population nearly equal to that of all 
Scotland. 

But it is not the cotton manufacture alone, in all its branches, 
whether of spinning or weaving, that has been brought to its 
present state of extent and improvement by the application of 
the steam-engine: there is scarcely one of the various and 
numerous manufactures for which this country is so distin- 
guished, and by which it has been so enriched, that has not 


reaped 
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reaped incalculable advantages from this wonderful engine. 
Nay, further; in another respect it has contributed most ma- 
terially to the advancement of our manufactures, by rendering 
the attainment of that article much more easy and safe, without 
which the steam-engine itself would be useless :—we allude 
to the application of the engine to the keeping the coal-mines 
free from water. But all its applications to the saving of labour 
cannot perhaps be foreseen or calculated. 

Who would have thought, fifty vears ago, that steam would 
have in any case superseded ‘the use of oars and sails in ves- 
sels, or of horses in carriages ?—And yet we have witnessed 
its application to boats, in a manner which sufficiently proves 
that there still remain many other methods in which it will 
effect a saving of labour. At present, there seems a consider- 
able difficulty in working large vessels, which in their passage 
may be exposed to a rough sea, by the power of steam: but it 
is probable that this difficulty will be overcome; and that 
voyages the most distant and boisterous will be performed by 
means of this wonderful engine :—and if vessels, why may not 
carriages be forced on by its power? In short, powerful almost 
beyond calculation as the force of steain is, and subject as it 
is at the same time to the intellect of man, it is no visionary 
or theoretical expectation or belief, that it might be employed 
to supersede human labour in almost every instance where 
immense power is required, 

We have been so long accustomed cither to witness or to 
hear of its application and its wonderful operations, that they 
do not strike us with that surprise which they would otherwise 
do. We cannot ‘“ resuscitate surprise :’”’? we cannot place 
ourselves in the situation of those who never witnessed or 
heard of the powers of steam; but if we could—if we 
could recall and dwell upon the circumstances and nature of 
this wonderful agent, as they actually exist, we should havea 
more just idea of what Science has done for man, by enabling 
him to discover the power, the proper application, and the uses 
of this agent. 

2. Mr. Parkes, in the Essay on the Utility of Chemistry 
prefixed to his ‘* Chemical Essays,” remarks, that ‘* formerly 
a calico-printer required many weeks to produce a printed 
cotton 
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Cotton with some colours,—such as an olive ground and yellow 
figures; a scarlet pattern on a black ground; on a brown 
ground with orange figures. But by means of chemical pre- 
parations the whole of this work may now be done in a few 
days, patterns more delicate than ever may be produced ; and 
all with a degree of certainty of which former manufacturers 
had no idea, the system being now entirely changed.” 

Other arts have also been much improved by Chemistry. 
Before this science had advanced much, what is now called the 
oxide of metals, or, in popular language, rust, was deemed 
of lictle or no use: —if any person had talked of obtaining from 
it pure metal, he would have been regarded and treated as ig- 
norant in the extreme, if not as absolutely insane; and yet 
now this can be done with the utmost ease: the merest 
tyro in chemical science knows that an oxide contains the 
metal, and something added to it; that if this addition be 
removed, the metal will be recovered ; and that the removal 
may be effected in most cases in a very easy and simple man- 
ner. ‘lo give one instance. In founding printers-types, fires are 
kept under the pots the whole day to preserve the metal con- 
stantly in a melted state: hence there are skimmings perpe- 
tually forming, which used to be taken off and throwa away 
as dross. ‘This was the uniform practice, till an individual 
made an experiment on the skimmings, and ascertained that 
they could be brought back to the state of pure and useful 
metal. “* A single manufacturer will now recover from three 
to four tons of metal annually from these skimmings, worth 
at least 100/. per ton.” 

Soon alter the commencement of the French revolution 
saltpetre became very scarce in France, in consequence of the 
supply from the East Indies being cut off; while at the 
same time the demand for the article was very much in- 
creased, by reason of the constant wars in which the French 
were engaged. Under these circumstances chemical science 
was called in to the aid of war;—saltpetre was made in France 
to a great extent; and though the process was expensive, yet 
it enabled the French government in a great measure to 
make up for the supplies which were cut off. 

in like manner the great demand for rags on the cone 

tinent 
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tinent during the two revolutionary wars raised the price, 
by diminishing the supply, of that article so indispensably 
necessary in the manufacture of paper: and the manufac. 
turers were apprehensive that they should not be able to 
make a quantity of it adequate to the demand. Here also 
Chemistry came forward with its assistance. By means of it, 
the process of bleaching linen, &c. had for some time been 
much shortened ; and by extending the same method to rags, 
such rags as would formerly have been set apart for paper of 
the most inferior quality and the lowest price, are now ren- 
dered fit for making printing paper. ‘* So easy is the ap- 
plication, that an immense quantity of the materials can be 
prepared in a few hours ; and paper sufficient to print a copy 
of the largest work in the English language may thus be 
whitened at the expense of only a few pence.” 

A similar process has been used to take the ink out of 
paper that has been written upon: and though this ape 
plication of Chemistry has not produced very beneficial effects, 
yet the result may probably in course of time be more favour- 
able, as well as more easily and certainly attained, 

Perhaps no branches of our manufactures have improved 
so much (with the exception of the cotton manufacture ) within’ 
the last fifty years as those of earthen-ware and porcelain, 
and the almost infinite variety of manufactures carried on in 
that toy-shop of Europe—Birmingham. Our earthen-ware 
and porcelain were brought to that high state of elegance and 
perfection in which they now exist, almost entirely by the 
knowledge and perseverance of one man—the late Mr. 
Wedgwood: ‘ he was so sensible of the importance of 
Chemistry to the art of manufacturing these goods, that 
he not only applied to the study of the science himself, 
but, upon the death of the celebrated Dr. Lewis, actually 
engaged his assistant, a Mr. Chisholme, to experimenta- 
lize with him, and to devote his whole attention to the im- 
provement of the manufacture by the application of his che- 
mical knowledge, of which perhaps few men in the kingdom 
had at that time a larger share.” A faint idea of the advan- 

tages which he derived from these sources may be conceived 
from the following circumstance:—Dr. Bancroft in his 

1816, b ** Philosophy 
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‘¢ Philosophy of Permanent Colours,” when treating on iron, 
says, “I remember having becn told by Mr. Wedgwood, that 
nearly all the fine diversified colours applied to his pottery 
were produced only by the oxides of this single metal.” 
(Parkes on the Utility of Chemistry, page 50.) Wath respect 
to most of the articles manufactured at Birmingham, it may 
safely. be affirmed that if the Steam-engine had not been dis- 
covered, and if Chemistry had not made the advances which 
it has, they could not have been manufactured either so 
cheaply or of such an excellent quality as they now are. 

3. We have hitherto instanced applications of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry to the Arts, and to the purposes of hu- 
man life, which have arisen rather from improvements or 
discoveries in those sciences, than from any extraordinary 
skill or talents in the persons who first applied them. But 
our country and age have not been without instances of this 
latter kind. 

‘To those who have never witnessed the machinery at Ports- 
mouth for making blocks for ships, it is absolutely impossible 
to convey by words any thing like a clear and adequate idea 
of the mode in which this machinery performs its business, 
or of the wonderful power with which it acts. An operation 
at once tedious, laborious, and not always so successtul as it 
ought to be, is completely superseded by an invention or ra- 
ther an application of mechanical principles and powers, 
which like the operations of Nature strikes us at once with ad- 
miration at its simplicity and with astonishment at its effects. 
So perfect is this machinery that it seldom or never goes wrong ; 
indeed one would almost suppose that the intellect of the in- 
ventor was always present to superintend and direct it. 

4. About seventy years ago, the inflammable nature of carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas was discovered by the Rev. Dr. Clayton; 
but Mr. Murdoch of Birmingham was the first who applied it 
to the lighting of apartments, At present a large portion of 
the streets and many of the shops of London are lighted with 
this gas; and every day the use of it is extending. Perhaps 
Chemistry has made no present to man so agreeable, useful and 
elegaut, as this: And whence is it drawn?—From a substance 
which it might have been thought had already afforded to 

man 
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man sufficient benefit ;—which cheered him in the midst of 
winter; which prepared his food ; and without which, that 
grand moving power of British manufactures would have been 
comparatively of little use. Who that considers the appear- 
ance and nature of coal, would have supposed that it could 
supply a light infinitely more brilliant and pure than any light 
which can be drawn from any other substance ;—a light, in- 
deed, which possesses nearly all the intensity, without the over- 
coming splendour of sun light? And if we reflect on the manner 
in which this material, supplied by coal, is conducted to the 
places which it is to illumine, we shall be still more struck with 
surprise and admiration. Streets and houses are lighted at the 
distance of at least a mile—and might be lighted at a much 
greater distance—from the place where the gas is manufac- 
tured; and this gas is conveyed by means of pipes: to the 
eye these pipes seem to convey nothing; the small tube which 
branches from them into the street or house lamp seems to 
convey nothing; and yet no sooner is a lighted taper applied, 
than a brilliant light darts forth, which continues to burn 
without requiring any attention or assistance. A century, or 
probably much less, after this, when gas lights have entirely 
superseded the use of oil in lighting the streets, people will 
in vain endeavour to form an idea of the real value of this 
light, by comparing it with the light which oil affords :—at 
present we can form the comparison ; and of course we can 
fairly estimate the importance and value of the gas lights. It 
is only necessary to pass from a street lighted with gas to one 
lighted in the common manner, to be convinced of the value 
of the boon which Chemistry has in this instance bestowed 
on man. 

We shall conclude our observations on gas lights by the 
following extract from Dr. Thomson’s ‘* Account of the lm- 
provements in Physical Science during the Year 1816,” as 
given in the Number of his * Annals of Philosophy’ for 
January 1817. 

“‘ Mr. Brande has given some useful and amusing facts re- 
specting the gas from pit-coal, considered as a substitute for 
oil (Journal of the Royal Institution, i.71.) A chaldron of 
good Wallsend Newcastle coals yields from.17,000 to 20,000 
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cubic feet of gas: but in large establishments the quantity 
obtained seldom exceeds ‘12,000 cubit feet. At the three 
stations belonging to the chartered gas light company, situ- 
ated in Peter-street Westminster, Worship street, and Norton- 
Falgate, 25 chaldrons of coal are carbonized daily, which 
yield 300,000 cubic feet of gas, equal to the supply of 
75,000 Argand lamps, each giving the light of six candles. 
At the City gas works in Dorset-street Blackfriars-bridge, the 
daily consumption of coals amounts to three chaldrons, which 
afford gas for the supply of 1500 lamps: so that the total 
consumption of coals daily in London for the purpose of illu- 
mination amounts to 28 chaldrons: and the number of lights 
supplied to 76,500.” 

‘5. In all the instances which we have given, Natural Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry have been applied either to the saving 
of human labour, or to the performing that which without 
them no human labour could have accomplished: But these 
objects thus attained by means of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry have their relation solely to the necessaries and 
comforts or elegancies of life. We shall now proceed to state 
some cases in which Chemistry has lent her aid to the pre- 
servation of life. 

When the wonderful discoveries in this science were made, 
by which the present age is more honourably distinguished 
than by any other circumstance or event attending it, it was 
fondly hoped by the sanguine, and even by some of the en- 
lightened friends and promoters of Chemistry, that it would 
clearly and satisfactorily explain all the phenomena of life ; 
—that the wonderful mechanism of man ;—that the functions 
of his frame, the most obscureand complicated ;—that vitality 
itself would no longer be mysteries. It was further hoped 
and believed by those who did not go so far in their ex- 
pectations, that by means of Chemistry most if not all the 
numerous and dreadful disorders to which man is obnoxious 
would yield to the powers of Chemistry. 

At first this latter expectation seemed on the point of being 
fulfilled. Soon after the gases were discovered, we were told 
of the wonderful cures which were effected by them, especially 
in cases of pulmonary consumption; and those who held forth 
those 
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those cures as undisputed, were the more firm in their belief 
of them, because they illustrated and confirmed, as they thought, 
their opinions respecting the immediate cause of this disorder. 
In a short time, however, the cases alluded to not being com- 
firmed by further and future experiments, were regarded with 
a doubtful and suspicious eye: the gases, when applied to 
patients suffering under pulmonary consumption, afforded no 
decided or permanent relief; and people, as was natural, of 
at least as is usual, were disposed to go into the opposite ex- 
treme, and to exclaim, Chemistry may be an interesting sci- 
ence; it may be applicable to many practical purposes; but it 
cannot cure, alleviate or prevent, any of the thousand ills 
which the human frame is heir to. 

But this was an equally erroneous view of the subject, with 
that in which they indulged who anticipated from Chemistry 
not only an immediate and satisfactory explanation of all the 
phenomena of the human frame, but also the cure of all 
diseases. 

Chemistry has done much to explain the series of changes 
which are carried on in the animal system. In examining the 
process of digestion it discovers the chemical quality of the 
gastric fluid, by which it is fitted to dissolve the tood. In in- 
vestigating the function of respiration, it unfolds the nature of 
the chemical changes which the blood suffers in the lungs ; 
the evolution of 2 principle which, if retained, might prove 
hurtful, and the absorption of that part of the air which is im- 
mediately necessary to life. In the same process it discovers 
the source of animal heat, or of that power by which animals 
are enabled to preserve themsclves uniformly at a temperature 
superior to that of the medium around them. In perspiration 
it discovers a function subservient to respiration, and fulfill- 
ing nearly the same purpose. And in secretion it traces the 
various chemical products formed from a common fluid by 
the exertion of complicated affinities. Lastly, by analysing the 
fluids and solids of the animal body, it throws light on the re- 
searches of the physiologist, and guides even in some cases 
the practical inquiries of the physician. (Murray’s System of 
Chemistry, introduction, page 9. ) 

To the druggist chemistry has been of great assistance, and 
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probably will be of much more. It enables him to analyse 
those medicines which Nature has given to man, in her vege- 
table or mineral kingdoms} and in some caseg to imitate them: 
it enables him to distinguish medicines of a good quality from 
those which are inferior. The apothecary and the physician 
also derive great benefit from this science. lew medicines are 
employed in such a variety of cases as the numerous kinds of 
salts: and yet, unless these could be carefully analysed, their 
constituent parts ascertained, and the chemical affinities 
which subsist between them and the other articles with which 
they are generally used satisfactorily proved, they might in 
many instances be productive of mischief. In fact, the medi- 
cal man who employs these medicines without a chemical 
knowledge of their nature, component parts, affinities and pro- 
perties, is acting in the dark, and the lives of his patients are 
exposed to imminent risk : whereas if he possesses a sufficient 
degree of chemical knowledge, this ‘‘ inspires him with pro- 
fessional confidence; and he will be as sure of producing any 
particular chemical effect upon his patient, as he would if he 
were operating in his own laboratory.”? Even the preparation 
of plasters, as has lately been shown by an ingenious paper in 
the 97th volume of the Annales de Chimie, may be much im- 
proved by chemistry. 

Perhaps it will be thought that we are disposed to push the 
utility of this science far beyond its bounds, when we antici- 
pate the period at which it will begin even to check the pro- 
gress of crime. But when it is considered that crime flou- 
rishes most and to the greatest extent where it is difficult of 
discovery—that of all the modes by which life is taken away, 
the administration of poisons seems to hold out the least chance 
of detection ;—that in fact there have been many instances in 
which there could be no doubt that poison was administered, 
and that it had been administered by the person accused, yet 
that he was acquitted solely on the ground that there was no 
legal proof that it was poison, —and that Chemistry can detect 
in almost every instance the slightest trace of poison in the 
stomach after death ;—if we reflect on these things, we cer- 
tainly will not deem it a vain and groundless hope, that when 
it is generally known that poison can be satisfactorily detected 
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in the stomach after death, the crime of administering it will 
become less frequent. 

But Chemistry viewed in this particular light is of much more 
extensive and common application. Mr. Parkes very justly 
remarks, that ** many thousand lives have been lost by poi- 
son, which might have been saved had the physician been in 
possession of the knowledge which he may now acquire by 
a cultivation of chemical science.” The application of 
Chemistry to this important subject, and the saving of human 
life which it can effect, have lately been ably and finely illus- 
trated and confirmed by Orfilas, a French chemist, in his works 
on Poisons. Such are the wonderful powers of nature,—so 
simple and so effectual are the means they employ to bring 
about her purposes, and so intimately has she connected the 
preservation and the comforts of human life, with the spread of 
knowledze and the cultivation of the mental faculties, —that it 
would seem as if the final cause of all the evil which exists in 
the physical and moral world was the necessity in which it 
places man to study Nature and understand her laws and. ope- 
rations. Orfilas has demonstrated that one of the most dread- 
ful poisons known,—a poison which, if an antidote is not 
speedily administered, must bring on certain death after the most 
excruciating torments,—can be rendered harmless by a most 
simple substance—which is always at hand,and which the most 
inexperienced can apply ;—that corrosive sublimate can be 
rendered ineffectual by an egg. If Chemistry had made no 
other present to man than this discovery,—ought this science 
to be accused of being merely theoretical?—ought it not ra- 
ther to be regarded as a science which comes home to the 
bosoms of us all ? 

We cannot conclude this subject more appropriately than 
by the following note to Mr. Parkes’s Discourse on the Utility 
of Chemistry. 

*¢ About Christmas 1805 an apothecary in one of the north. 
ern counties having drunk some bottled porter, was seized 
with symptoms which convinced him that he was poisoned ; 
but not knowing what noxious matter he had taken, and be- 
ing incapable of analysing the remainder, no antidote could be 
applied, and he gave himself up as lost. A physician had 
been 
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been called in: but neither he nor the patient, nor his partner, 
could get any information by examining the remaining con- 
tents of the fatal bottle; though, I understand, they are all in- 
tellizent men, and in great reputation in their profession. In 
this dilemma what could be done? It was recollected, how- 
ever, that a neighbouring gentleman had the reputation of be- 
ing a good chemist. To him the physician and the partner of 
the patient hastened, to get the dregs analysed, and to learn 
what ought to be administered. Fortunately, this gentleman 
had just received Gottling’s Book of Tests, which I had pro- 
cured for his brother, and which had been sent to him but a 
very short time before. By this book he was enabled to as- 
certain that the poison was oxide of antimony: and when the 
patient was informed of it, he recollected that antimonial wine 
had been kept in a similar bottle some years before; and sup- 
posed that the porter must have been bottled without the dregs 
being properly washed out. This circumstance led to the pro- 
per antidote, which was administered immediately ; and the 
life of the unfortunate man was preserved : but in consequence 
of the loss of time, the poison had so far taken possession of 
the system as to deprive him of the use of a limb.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tutroauction—Sources of History more abundant to the modern than the ancient 
Historian, and to the Historian of Britain than of other Countries—Whence 
derived—from the Liberty of the Press—from the Nature of the Government— 
from Parliamentary Papers, and Debates. 


HE sources of history have be- 

come more numerous, as well 
as more prolific of information, 
within che lest fifty years, than they 
were previously to that period: per- 
haps, indeed, we may date this im- 
portant and advantageous change 
trom the American revolutionary 
war. It was that warwhich brought 
the people more into sight and ac- 
tion in national affairs, thanthey had 
previously been even in Great Bri- 
tain; and of consequence, as they 
were more brought into notice and 
action, their influence increased, and 
governments were compelled more 
trequently as well as more openly 
to appeal to them for support, and 
in order to convince them that the 
wars in which they were engaged 
were just, and therefore demanded 
and deserved their patient endu- 


rance, if not their active and zealons 
co-operation. Thevery natureof the 
French revolution, and of the long 
and disastrous wars which proceed- 
ed from that event, tended still more 
effectually and to a greater degree, 
to extend and increase the sources of 
history: during these wars, it was 
absolutely necessary to make fre- 
quent and forcible appeals to the 
people ; to inform themof the causes 
of these wars, of the transactions 
which took place during their con- 
tinuance ; of the probabilities of 
success; of the circumstances that 
produced disaster and defeat, and 
of the reasons which induced the 
respective governments still to enter- 
tain hopes of final and decisive suc- 
cess. ‘Those who held the reins of 
government in France during the 
revolution, were forced from the 
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very nature of the revolution itself, 
and of the wars in which it involved 
that kingdom, to regard the people 
as the efficient organ and only source 
of their power, at least during the 
early period of the revolution; and 
even during the subsequent periods 
of it, there were frequent appeals 
made to the people, and an annual 
exposition made to them of the state 
of the nation. It may indeed be ob- 
jected, that in these appeals and 
these expositions there was much of 
exaggeration and falsehood: this 
observation is undoubtedly correct ; 
but even with these drawbacks, the 
historian may draw from these do- 
cuments more ample, correct, and 
minute information, than was for- 
merly afforded by the official pa- 
pers of the old continental govern- 
ments of Europe. The consequence 
of the French government acting in 
this manner, was, that those govern- 
ments which were at war with it, 
were obliged in their own defence 
to adopt a similar line of conduct. 
Even during the early part of the 
revolutionary wars, when the con- 
tinental governments, blind to their 
own real strength and policy, wish- 
ed to protect their own territories 
rather in spite of the good will of 
their people, than by means of their 
co-operation, the official papers 
which they put forth are both more 
numerous and more open and com- 
municative than they ever had been 
in any war previous to the French 
revolution ;—but when at last the 
conviction was forced upon them, 
that it was utterly impossible lor 
them to recover x independence 
and security of their kingdoms, un- 
less by raising their own subiects in 
their defence, then the natural con- 
sequence followed ;—the people 
were treated as if they were of im- 
portance in the scale; efforts were 
made to enlighten their minds on 


the general principlesof government, 
as well as with respect to passing 
events ;—appeals weremadetothem, 
and they were habituated and taught 
to assume a higher rank to them- 
selves in national affairs. But this 
could not be done without increas- 
ing the sources of history, and thus 
proving a benefit to future genera- 
tions as well as to the people them- 
selves. 

The truth of these remarks will 
appear abundantly evident to those, 
who will peruse history as it was 
written one hundred years ago, and 
history as it iswritten now: perhaps, 
however, the contrast will not be 
striking, if the history of Britain at 
these two periods is compared ; for 
ever since Britain was a popular go- 
vernment, the sources of its history 
have been more abundant and pro- 
lific than the sources of the history 
of any other European nation. Even 
yet, as she still stands far pre-emi- 
nent above all of them, in respect to 
the influence which the people hold 
in her government, the sources of 
history which are open to the histo- 
rian or annalist of Britain, are much 
more copious, as well as of much 
more easy access, than are enjoyed 
by the historians or annalists of other 
[uropean nations. 

In this introductory chapter to 
the present volume of The New An- 
nual Register, it is proposed to point 
out the different circumstances and 
causes which give to the historians 
and annalists of Britain this supert- 
ority with respect to fuller and more 
correct and authentic information. 

In the first place, the historian 
and annalist derive great advantage 
and assistance from the liberty of 
the press which is enjoyed in this 
country: it is evident that this li- 
berty must give to the public much 
valuable and important information 
respecting theconductand ama 
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of government, which they would 
not otherwise possess. Even in cases 
where the liberty of the press is car- 
ried toa culpable excess, and where 
it gives birth to.a mis-statement of 
facts—to the imputation of erro- 
neous motives and to unfounded ac- 
cusations—even in these cases it is 
of serviceto the publicand to the his- 
torian; for it creates a necessity for 
a reply, in order that it may not pro- 
duce an unfavourable impression ; 
and though it may often be difficult 
to extract the real or the full truth, 
from the counter statements and 
representations of both parties, yet 
from these sources a much nearer 
approach may be made to the truth 
than if they did not exist, But the 
liberty of the press which we enjoy 
in this country is advantageous in 
another point of view, to the deve- 
lopment both of the real facts, and 
of the actuating motives of govern- 
ment, and consequently purifies and 
increases the sources from which 
the historian and annalist must de- 
rive their information. For in Bri- 
tain, the government, knowing that 
their conduct will be exposed by the 
press, are frequently anxious to pre- 
occupy the public mind, by giving 
those details and explaining those 
reasons for their conduct and trans. 
actions which they would other- 
wise have kept carefully back. Who- 
ever is conversant with the literary 
history of this country, especially 
since the commencement of the A me- 
rican revolutionary war, Must be 
well aware of the almost infinite 
multitude of political pamphlets 
which have issued from the press on 
almost every topic or event in the 
least interesting to the public, or 
which the historian would beanxious 
to investigate thoroughly and to re- 
cord in its truest colours. And 
though avery large proportion of 
these pamphlets are worthless, as 
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proceeding from men either of de- 
spicable abilities and almost total 
ignorance of the subjects on which 
they write, and a great many others 
must be perused with the utmost 
hesitation and doubt, as proceeding 
from writers whose party politics 
either blinded them to the truth or 
tempted them to conceal or misre- 
present it;—yet, notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, a careful, impar- 
tial, acute, and intelligent historian 
may draw from these pamphlets 
very useful and important materials, 
of which, had they not been pub. 
lished, he would otherwise have been 
deprived. 

In the second place, the historian 
may derive useful and important 
materials from the proceedings 
which take place, and the speeches 
which are made, at the various pub- 
lic meetings for political purposes 
which are so frequently held in this 
country, From the most respectas 
ble and most legitimate of these 
much information may be derived : 
and this information is of different 
kinds, In the first place, the pars 
ticular object of the meeting, being 
of a public and political nature, of 
course is canvassed and sifted ina 
more especial manner; and though 
the same remark will apply to those 
meetings which has been already 
applied to political pamphliets— 
that caution must be used in re- 
ceiving the statements and assere 
tions made atthem—yet muchtruth 
may be elicited, as a gross mis- 
statement is almost certain of being 
contradicted and corrected. In the 
second place, at these public and 
political meetings, besides the pre 
cise object for which they were 
called, and which of course cone 
stitutes the principal topic dis- 
cussed at them, there are always a 
number of incidental and collateral 
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the meeting, so that by proper and 
careful siftings, by attending to the 
personal character, the informa- 
tion, the political bias and connec- 
tions, and other circumstances of 
the several speakers—useful infor- 
mation may be gained either re- 
specting some points of national 
importance, or respecting the con- 
duct of ministers, or opposition, in 
the particular part of the country 
where the meeting is held. er 
these meetings are of admirable 
use fo the politician and historian, 
in unfolding the sentiments, feel- 
ings, and opinions of the people. 
Tillve: viii the historians, even of 
this country, confined their labours 
to the narrative of wars, or of the 
great and leading political events : 
from their narratives you might in- 
deed Jearn in what wars the uation 
had been engaged, what battles by 
sea and land hadbeen fought during 
those wars; the circumstances and 
issue of those battles ; the negotia- 
tions with foreign powers ; the in- 
trigues at home; and every thing 
which originated with, or derived 
its interest from, the highest classes 
of society : but you would in vain 
look for any insight into the cha- 
racter, the sentiments, or the ac- 
tions of the great mass of the peo- 
ple. As, however, in this country 
they have latterly forced them- 
selves into more open view, and 
even in the continental nations of 
Europe have now become of some 
importance, it is certainly desira- 
ble that the historian should avail 
himself of every means in his power 
of learning accurately their cha- 
racter, opinions, and condition.— 
On the continent, there being no 
such public meetings as are held in 
this country, the source of informa- 
tion derived from them does not 
exist there; but in Britain it exists 
in full vigour, and ought by no 
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means to be neglected in recording 
the events and drawing the picture 
of the nation. 

In the third place, the official pa- 
pers, to which the historian and an- 
nalist of Britain has access, are not 
only more numerous, but they are 
also more conformable to the truth 
than those which are supplied to 
the historian or annalist of any other 
nation. To illustrate and confirm 
the accuracy and justness of this 
position, we need only compare the 
official accounts of victories or des 
feats, which are published by the 
governments of other nations, with 
those which are published by our 
own government: if a victory be 
gained by any other European na- 
tion, it most frequently happens 
that in the official account of it the 
consequences and importance of it 
are much overrated ;—the strength 
and resources of the victors are par- 
tially concealed, while those of the 
vanquished are exaggerated; and the 
loss sustained by the former is repre- 
sented below the truth, while that 
sustained by the latter is represented 
above it. We by no means intend 
to assert that the official narratives 
of battles published by the British 
government are in all respects cone 
tormable to the truth, either in cases 
of victory or defeat ; but we do as- 
sert, that they are nearer the truth, 
in every respect, than the official 
details published by other govern- 
ments; and we further maintain, 
that the whole truth may very near- 
ly be got at, by reading the un-of- 
ficial accounts published either in 
the newspapers or in pamphlets, 
and comparing them with the go- 
vernment official accounts. In fact, 
the knowledge that, if the truth is 
much cuchatad or much misrepre- 


sented, counter-statements will pro- 
ceed from the press, makes it, with 
the British government, a matter of 
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policy and wisdom to give in their 
official accounts nearly, if not en- 
tirely, the whole truth. 

‘These remarks are applicable not 
only to the official details of battles 
published by the British govern- 
ment, but also to all their state pa- 
pers. ‘They dare not, even if they 
were willing, grossly misrepresent, 
or utterly conceal any thing of great 
importance ; for they know that in 
all prob: ibility what they misrepre- 
sent will be brought before the pub- 
lic in an authentic form, and what 
they conceal will be revealed. 

But it is not possible that such a 
government as that of Britain,—a 
government over a people possess- 
ing such a large portion of intelli- 
gence and freedom, and which 
therefore in common with the peo- 
ple must be intelligent and pos- 
sessed of liberal principles,—should 
wish to keep the people in such ig- 
norance of public events as they are 
kept on the continent of Europe. 
The historian and annalist of Bri- 
tain, therefore, must, from the very 
nature and conduct of the govern- 
ment, have much more abundant 
and prolific sources of information 
than the historian and annalist of 
any contineatal nation, 

We come now to the considera- 
tion of the last, but perhaps the 
most valuable source, from which 
the historian and annalist of Britain 
may derive his materials; we mean, 
the debates in parliament, and the 
official documents which are printed 
by its order every session. Each of 
these will require a separate investi- 

ation, and we shall begin with the 
fae 

We have already adverted to the 
annual exposé which used to be 
published by the French revolutio- 
nary government. Had this been 
accurate, it would have been a most 
valuable document; but it carried 
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on the very face of it such evident 
proofs of being mye gp oy for a 
particular purpose, that the histo- 
rian could not use it without very 
great caution, and without compar- 
ing and checking its statements en 
Zn 1er documents. The official 
pers laid before the British par “a 
ment every session are of a very 
different character, and consequent- 
ly much more to be depended upon, 
and of infinitely more use to the his- 
torian, We cannot enter even into 
a general examination of all of 
them, in order to prove their value 
and importance; but we may be al- 
lowed to offer some brief remarks 
on the most interesting of them. 
In the first place, there is every 
session laid before parliament, a 
clear, full and accurate debtor a 
creditor statement of the pecuniary 
affairs of the nation ; this statement 
is not confused in its arrangement, 
imperfect in its details, or unsup- 
ported by the necessary vouchers; 
but it is nearly such a statement as 
a merchant would make up of his 
affairs from time to time. By 
Gencing | it over, any person of com- 
mon information or experience in 
these matters may clearly and sa- 
tisfactorily perceive the pecuniary 
state of the nation. On the one 
hand, he may see the receipts of the 
different taxes; and compare the re- 
ceipts of each tax in different years, 
and he may ascertain the expense 
at which each tax is collected. On 
the other hand, he may clearly and 
satisfactorily trace the manner in 
which the sums raised by these 
taxes have been spent ; how much 
has gone to the supportof the army, 
how much to that of the navy, and 
how much to defray the civil ex- 
penses of government or to support 
the royal family. All these parti- 
ctlars are clearly given, and there 
can be no doubt of their accuracy. 
At But, 
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But, besides the regular financial 
accounts published every session, 
parliament frequently call for, and 
obtain, particular accounts connect- 
ed with the receipt or expenditure 
of the public money :—even the 
names of all those persons who en- 
joy pensions or sinecures, and the 
amount of their respective emolu- 
ments, are not withheld from parlia- 
ment, and of course are open to the 
public, and add to the materials of 
the historian. 

In the second place, the different 
reports of the committees of the 
houses of commons and lords con- 
tain 2 mass of very valuable infor- 
mation, which the historian of most 
other nations will in vain look for. 
We need only mention the reports 
of the bullion committee; of the 
committees on the affairs of the East 
India company; and of the commit- 
tees on the corn-bill ; on mendicity, 


on education, and on the police of 


the metropolis, If the reports of 
the committees of parliament alone 
were published, the information 
would be necessarily meagre and 
general, and it might be regarded 
with a suspicious eye, as of doubtful 
authority: but not only the reports, 
but all the evidence is published : 
and the mede in which the commit- 
tees are formed, and the evidence 
is collected, completely secures to 
those documents a strong claim to 
full credit, as authentic and valu- 
able sources of history. ‘The com- 
mittees are selected from both sides 
of the house, as it is called ; that is, 
both from ministers and the oppo- 
sition ; and such members are gene- 
rally chosen as are supposed to be 
best acquainted with the subject 
which the committee is to investi- 
gate. Each member of the com- 
mittee has fall power to call for any 
witness or document which in his 
optnion will throw light on the ques- 





tion; and the witnesses that are 
called, are examined in such a man- 
ner as to obtain from them all the 
information they possess. Hence it 
will appear that from the reports of 
such committees, accompanied by 
the evidence on which their reports 
rest, the historian must be able to 
derive information of the most un. 
doubted authenticity on many very 
interesting and important topics, 
which, did not such reports exist, he 
must either pass over unnoticed, or 
touch upon in a very superficial and 
unsatisfactory manner. 

Thirdly, besides the committees 
which are formed in both houses of 
parliament every session, to collect 
evidence on particular subjects, 
there are regular reports of commis- 
sioners on other subjects of a less 
temporary interest; such for in- 
stance as the reports of the commis- 
sioners for the civil affairs of the 
navy,—the commissioners of mili- 
tary inquiry; woods and forests ; 
public records, &c. From all these 
much information may be gained, 
which will serve to elucidate the 
state of the nation, and to furnish 
materials for the historian, 

Lastly, there area number and 
variety of miscellaneous papers 
printed every session by order of 
the houses of parliament, which 
may advantageously be consulted 
by the historian, as tending to elu- 
cidate the finance, the progress of 
legislation, the character and views 
of ministers, or the internal state of 
the nation. 

We come now to consider the 
constitution and proceedingsof par- 
liament, as affording additional 
sources of information to the histo- 
rian. 

In no countries in the world are 
there such assemblies as our parlia- 
ment, except in America and 
France :—in America, the debates 


of 











of congress, though in some respects 
more useful to the historian than 
the debates of the British parlia- 
ment, are in other respects less ad- 
vantageous. They may be regard- 
ed as more useful, in so far as the 
constitution of America being more 
popular, the ministers there are 
obliged to open their views more 
fully, and defend their conduct 
more directly, when questioned or 
attacked by the opposition in con- 
gress: but on the other hand, it 
may fairly be doubted whether the 
members of the American congress 
are men of such information and ta- 
lents, venerally speaking, as those 
who are found in the British parlia- 
ment. With respect to the French 
chambers, it would be absurd to 
compare their debates in any re- 
spect with the debates in the British 
parliament ; it is only necessary to 

read the debates of the former, and 
thenendeavourto ¢ atherfromthem, 
either enlightened and deep views 

of general ‘policy and legislation, or 
clear and correct information on the 
state and affairs of France, to be 
‘ convinced that from them the his- 
torian cannot possibly derive much 
benefit ; they will not even serve to 

wurde him to what is useful or true. 
This difference arises from many 
causes, which it is foreign to our 
present purpose to dwell upon: we 
may however briefly mentionthem: 
in the first place, want of practical 
habits of business, and a fondness 
for declamation and theory at a 
time and in a place where they 
ought not to appear; in the second 
place, a want ot the real feeling and 
spirit of liberty ; and lastly, a pre- 
dominant desire rather to shine than 
be useful. 

But to revert to the particular 
and immediate consideration of the 
benefits and advantages which the 
historian derives from the constitu- 
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tion and proceedings of the British 
parliament. 

The constitution of the British 
parliament, though it may not be 
that which formerly existed, or the 
most favourable to the rights of the 
people (on these points we offer no 
opinion ), yet it must be confessed to 
be favourable to the views and pur- 
poses of the historian. Were it ren- 
dered more popular, by the house 
of lords being abolished, and the 
house of commons being chosen en- 
tirely by the people at large, there 
undoubtedly would be less informa- 
tion, less talent, and less of that spe- 
cies of debate, which not only brings 
out the truth, but illustrates and 
confirms the truth by grand and 
comprehensive views. ‘l'o be con- 
vinced of this, we need only com- 
pare the debates of the American 
congress with the debates oft the Bri- 
tish parliament, 

If we examine the debates in the 
British parliament on any topic of 

rand and general interest, we shall 
immediately perceive the sources 
which they open up to the historian. 
In the first place, from these de- 
bates he learns the leading princi- 
ples and views of ministers and the 
Opposition parties in parliament ; 
and assuredly a clear and accurate 
display of their principles and views 
forms a most important topic to the 
historian of every country, especial- 
ly of a free country, such as Bri- 
tain. Inthe second place, whatever 
topic is discussed in the British par- 
liament is sifted to the very bottom: 
if it is one of internal interest, the 
information which the members 
possess of themselves, or derivefrom 
their constituents, throws wonderful 
light upon it; if it relates to the con- 
nection of Britain with foreign na- 
tions, or to the transactions of her 
government in her distant posses- 
sions, or to the operations of her 
navy 
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navy or army, the ministers either 
of their own accord give consider- 
able information, or, if they are not 
willing so to do, they are in a man- 
ner compelled to be communica- 
tive, in order to repel the charges 
or to correct the mis-statement of 
their opponents. 

It appears to us that in the de- 
bates of the British parliament there 
are three circumstances which ren- 
der them interesting and useful to 
the historian. 

The first is the information which 
they contain, either respecting na- 
tional concerns, the principles, views, 
and objects of ministers, or the dis- 

sitions and feelings of the great 
oe of the people. On all these 
points they must afford much more 
information than can be collected in 
those countries where there are no 
deliberative assemblies: hence the 
national concernsof Britain aremore 
clearly exposed to view and more 
accurately known; and the policy 
and views of her ministers are not 
hidden in that impenetrable mystery 
which envelops the policy and 
views of the ministers of other na- 
tions. The agency, either direct or 
indirect, of the British people, also, 
is developed in the proceedings of 
parliament: in illustration ne con- 
firmation of this last remark, we 
need only refer to the proceeding of 
parliament on the question respect- 
ing the conduct of the duke of York 
as commander-in-chief, and indeed 
the petitions which are every session 
presented to both houses, especially 
to the house of commons ; the de- 
bates to which these petitions give 
rise; the anxiety displayed, both by 
the ministry and the opposition, to 
prove that the sense of ihe people is 
with them; and the adoption, re- 
jection, or modification of measures, 
which ministers have not unfre- 
quently been obliged to adopt, in 
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consequence of the petitions of the 
people. All these circumstances 
prove the importance of carefully 
attending to the debates, if we would 
wish to fame an accurate and just 
idea of the state of the country at 
any particular period, or to trace 
events to their causes, or the pro- 
gress of public opinion and the ad- 
vancement of liberty, manifested by 
the influence which it exerts over 
government. 

The other two circumstances 
which render the debates of parlia- 
ment interesting and useful to the 
historian are more of an indirect na- 
ture and character: we allude to the 
display which they make of the par- 
ticular talents, information and senti- 
ments of the different speakers, and 
to the exhibitions of oratory which 
they often contain. 

The historians of most other na- 
tions, however anxious they may be 
to pourtray the characters of the 
leading statesmen that have direct- 
ed public affairs, have few sources 
from which they can derive infor- 
mation ; the public acts of states- 
men are known, or rather the con- 
duct of the government, while they 
are at the head of it, or connected 
with it; but it is evident, that from 
this source little can be drawn com- 
pared with what is afforded in a na- 
tion where the ministers of the crown 
are almost daily obliged to explain 
or defend their measures personally, 
and, during this explanation and de- 
fence, unavoidably led to exhibit a 
fair and just criterion of their talents 
and information, and an ample dis- 
play of their principles and views. 
The characters of statesmen, when 
drawn by the historian who does not 
possess these sources of information, 
are too often drawn from his own 
imagination, partialities, or preju- 
dices ; while the reader of history, 
equally with the historian, destitute 
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of these sources of information, has 
it notin his power to compare the 
picture with any full or accurate de- 
lineation of the original. Whereas 
in this country, at least in modern 
times, since the debates in parlia- 
ment have been given so fully and 
faithfully to the public, it is im- 
possible for the historian to impose 
the picture of an eminent statesman, 
drawn by partiality or prejudice 
or imagination, upon the well in- 
formed reader, as an accurate re- 
semblance of the original. 

Let us only suppose that the de- 
bates in parliament during the 
American and the French revolu- 
tionary wars had not taken place, or 
had not been known to the public, as 
fully and faithtully as they are ac- 
tually known, can we believe that 
we should have had such clear and 
accurate ideas of the characters of 
the earl of Chatham, lord North, 
Burke, Fox, Pitt, or Windham, as 
we now possess ;—or that our infor- 
mation respecting the events of 
those wars, or the state and feeling 
of the public mind during and after 
them, would have been so full and 
complete? It is absolutely impossi- 
ble that it should have been so, 

The other circumstance which 
renders the debates in parliament 
interesting and important, has per- 
haps a much stronger claim on the 
man of letters and the philosopher 
than the mere historian and annalist: 
we allude to the oratorial powers 
which are not unfrequently display- 
ed in those debates. It must becon- 
fessed, indeed, that in the present 
day there isa lamentable and de- 
cided lack of genuine oratory, both 
in the house of commons and house 
of lords. We shall look in vain for 
any approaches to the gracetul and 
dignified and occasionally rich and 
sublime eloquence of the first Pitt,—~ 
to those almost miraculous powers 
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of imagination which enabled Burke 
to pour all the riches of the natural 
and moral world round the most 
barren subjects,—to the unadorned 
and simple grandeur of Fox,—to the 
elaborate arrangement, the polished 
and full periods, and the exuberant 
eloquence of the second Pitt, or to 
the wit and invention of Windham, 
But it may be questioned whether 
at present we have not as useful 
speakers ; and, even in respect co 
oratorial powers, though they cane 
not be compared with the statesmen 
just mentioned, yet, in comparison 
with contemporary statesmen of 
other periods, they derive no mean 
character. 

We have thus briefly and rapidly 
sketched the sources from which the 
modern historian of Britain may de- 
rive information on many points, 
which could not have been accessi- 
ble to the historians of former times; 
and in conformity to the ideas which 
we have thrown out regarding the 
uses to which the debates in parlia- 
ment may be put by the annalist and 
historian, we shall endeavour so to 
give the debates in this volume,— 
that is, we shall consider them under 
three heads :— 

First, such debates as afford in- 
formation relative to public events, 
or the finances, trade, and com- 
merce, agriculture and foreign re- 
lations of the country. These de» 
bates, where they do not also con- 
tain any clear insight into the cha- 
racter and principles of the speaker, 
or any eminent display of eloquence, 
may be advantageously compressed 
into as narrow a compass as is com- 
patible with a clear view of the ine 
formation which they contain, 

Secondly,. those debates which 
are chiefly remarkable for opening 
to view the character and principles 
of the speaker, should be condensed 
only to such an extent, and in such 
a manaecr, 
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a manner, as will not obscure the 
view, 

Lastly, those parts of any speech- 
¢s which contain fine specimens of 
eloquence, though not particularly 
in the line of the historian, ought 


to be given as nearly as possible in 
the words of the speakers. Of these, 
however, we shall be called upon in 
the present volume to notice few, 


if any. 





CHAPTER II, 


Anxiety of the Public for the Meeting of Parliament Grounds of this Anxiety 
— Meeting of Parliament—Prince Regent's Speech—Debates on the Address 
in the House of Lords—and in the House of Commons. 


HE British nation looked for- 
ward with a considerable de- 
gree of interest and anxiety to the 
meeting of parliament: there were 
several topics of great importance 
on which they wished to learn the 
opinion and intentions of ministers. 
‘The property tax, which had been 
re-imposed solely in consequence of 
the war which originated from 
donaparte’s return from Elba, they 
were extremely desirous of being 
freed from ; it galled and irritated 
even those who were best able to 
pay it, most excessively, and it 
certainly had been levied in many 
cases where no income was possess- 
ed. Closely connected with this 
subject was the state of the coun- 
try: agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures still were ina deplo- 
rable condition; indeed, instead of 
any the most distant or slow ap- 
proximation to amendment, these 
sources of the existence, the com- 
forts and the wealth of the people, 
were still more dried up than they 
had been. The people hoped that 


ministers, at the meeting of parlia- 
ment, would do something in order 
to relieve the distresses and poverty 
of the country; yet they scarcely 
knew what, except the taking otf 
the property tax;—a kind of de- 





spondency, not poignant and bois- 
terous enough to be deemed de- 
spair, seemed to have seized on the 
minds of the people; and the hopes 
which they entertained of relief from 
the measures of parliament, were 
rather derived from the recollection 
that parliament had often passed 
effectual measures when distress ex- 
isted, than from the hope that in the 
present circumstances of the coun- 
try it could do any thing effectual. 

In this state of the country, and 
with these feelings and prospects 
which that state generated, it is not 
to be supposed that foreign affairs 
possessed much interest with the 
nation at large: yet there existed 
some degree of curiosity and inter- 
est to learn the explanation which 
ministers would give to parliament 
of our relations to foreizn powers ; 
and especially to ascertain from 
their communications, and from the 
official documents laid before par- 
liament, whether, as a recompense 
for all which we had done for the 
continent, the continent had done 
any thing for us, 

Parliament met on the Ist of 
February this year: the prince re- 
gent did not attend the opening in 
person, but at 2 o’clock on that day 
the royal commissioners sent for the 
house 
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house of commons; and the speaker 
having come into the house of lords, 
attended by the members of the 
commons, the lord chancellor read 
the prince regent’s speech asfollows : 

“ My lords and gentlemen,—We 
are commanded by his royal high- 
ness the prince regent to express to 
you his deep regret at the continu. 
ance of his majesty’s lamented in- 
disposition. 

“The prince regent directs us to 
acquaint you, th. it he has had the 
greatest satisfaction in calling you 
together,under circumstances which 
enable: him to announce to you the 
restoration of peace throughout 
Europe. 

“ The splendid and decisive suc- 
cesses obtained by his majesty’s 
arms, and those of his allies, had 
led, at an early period of the cam- 
paign, to the re-establishment of the 
authority of his most Christian ma- 
jesty in the capital of his dominions; 
and it has been since that time his 
royal highness’s most earnest en- 
deavour to promote such arrange- 
ments as appeared to him best cal- 
culated to provide for the lasting re- 
pose and security of Europe, 

“In the adjustment of these ar- 
rangements it was natural to expect 
that many difficulties would occur; 
but the prince regent trusts it will 
be found that, by moderation and 
tirmness, they have been effectually 
surmounted, 

** To the intimate union which has 
happily subsisted between the allied 
»owers, the nations of the continent 
hoes twice owed their deliverance. 
His royal highness has no doubt 
that you will be sensible of the great 
importance of maintaining in its full 
force that alliance, from which so 
many advantages have already been 
derived, and which affords the best 
prospect of the continuance of 


peace, 
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‘«‘ The prince regent has directed 
copies of the several treaties and 
conventions which have been con- 
cluded, to be laid betore you. 

* The extraordinary situation in 
which the powers of Europe have 
been placed, from the circumstances 
which have attended the French re- 
volution, and more especially in 
consequence of the events of last 
year, has induced the allies to adopt 
precautionary measures, which they 
consider as idispensably necessary 
for the general security. 

“ As his royal highness has con- 
curred in these measures, from a 
fulf conviction of their justice and 
sound policy, he relies confidently 
on your cooperation in such pro- 
ceedings as may be necessary for 
carrying them into effect.” 

*« Gentlemen of the house of com- 
mons,—The prince regent has di- 
rected the estimates for the present 
year to be laid before you, 

“ His royal highness is happy to 
inform you, that the manufactures, 
commerce, and revenue of the 
united kingdom are in a flourish- 
ing condition, 

“The great exertions which you 
enabled him to make in the course 
of the last year, afforded the means 
of bringing the contest in which we 
were engaged to so glorious and 
speedy a termination. 

“The prince regent laments the 
heavy pressure upon the country 
which such exertions could not fail 
ito produce ; and his royal highness 
has commanded us to assure you, 
that you may rely on every disposi- 
tion on his part to concur in such 
measures of ceconomy, as may be 
found consistent with the security of | 
the country, and with that station 
which we occupy in Europe. 

“ My lords and gentlemen,—The 
negotiations which the prince re- 
gent announced to you at the ~< 
0 
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of the last session of parliament, as 
being in progress, with a view to a 
commercial arrangement between 
this country and the United States 
of America, have been brought to 
a satisfactory issue. His royal high- 
ness has given orders, that acopy of 
the treaty which has been concluded 
shall be laid before you: and he 
confidently trusts, that the stipula- 
tions of it will prove advantageous 
to the interests of both countries, 
and cement the good understanding 
which so happily subsists between 
them. 

“The prince regent has command- 
ed us to inform you, that the hosti- 
litiesin which we have been involved 
in the island of Ceylon, and on the 
continent of India, have been at- 
tended with decisive success, 

“Those in Ceylon have terminated 
in an arrangement highly honour- 
able to the British character, and 
which cannot fail to augment the 
security and internal prosperity of 
that valuable possession. 

«The operationsin India have led 
to an armistice, which gives reason 
to hope thata peace may have been 
concluded on terms advantageous 
to our interests in that part of the 
world. 

“ At the close of a contest so ex- 
tensive and momentous as that in 
which we have been so long en- 
gaged in Europe, and which has 
exalted the character and military 
renown of the British nation beyond 
all former example, the prince re- 
gent cannot but feel, that, under 

*rovidence, he is indebted for the 
success which has attended his ex- 
ertions, to the wisdom and firmness 
of parliament, and to the perse- 
verance and public spirit of his ma- 
jesty’s people. 

“Tt will be the prince regent’s con- 
stant endeavour to maintain, by the 
justice and moderation of his con- 





duct, the high character which this 
country has acquired amongst the 
nations of the world ; and his royal 
highness has directed us to express 
his sincere and earnest hope, that 
the same union amongst ourselves, 
which has enabled us to surmount 
so many dangers, and has brought 
this eventful struggle to so auspi- 
cious an issue, may now animate us 
in peace, and induce us cordially to 
cooperate in all those measures 
which may best manifest our grati- 
tude for the Divine protection, and 
mosteffectually promotethe prospe- 
rity and happiness of our country.” 
Lord Churchill, lord Granville 
Levison Gower), lord Harris, lord 
{elbourne, the bishop of Glouces- 
ter, lord Alford, and lord Grim. 
ston, by an additional title, were in- 
troduced ; after which the house ad- 
journed. At 5 o’clock the heuse 
was resumed, and the prince re- 
gent’s speech was read, ‘Ihe ad- 
dress was then moved by the mar- 
quis of Huntley, and seconded by 
lord Calthorpe. As the members of 
either house who are selected by mi- 
nisters, or who offer of themselves 
to move and second the address, 
are seldom menofmucheminence or 
talents, and even if they were, are 
not expected, in their speeches, to 
do more than echo the speech, we 
shall entirely pass over what was 
said by the marquis of Huntley and 

lord Calthorpe on this occasion, 
After lord Calthorpe, lord Gren- 
ville spoke. What he would say, on 
this occasion, was looked forward 
to by both sides of the house with 
considerable interest and expecta- 
tion. It must be known to all our 
readers that this nobleman sup- 
ported all the foreign as well as do- 
mestic politics and measures of Mr. 
Pitt, from the commencement of 
the French revolution till the re- 
signatton of Mr. Addington, when 
Mr. 
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Mr. Pitt came again into power: 
he concurred with him in the belief 
that the war was absolutely neces- 
sary and just; he agreed to give his 
support to its continuance, notwith- 
standing all the disasters which at- 
tended it, and the apparent hope- 
lessness of a favourable termination 
to it;—he supported Mr. Pitt’s 
measures forthe suppression of what 
was deemed a revolutionary spirit 
in Britain; and, in short, there was 
no measure of Mr, Pitt’s, during the 
whole of his first administration, 
which he did not cordially approve 
and most strenuously support. 
WhenMr. Addington became prime 
minister, he united his voice and his 
talents with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox 
in their endeavours to drive him 
from his situation as an incompe- 
tent minister: their endeavours suc- 
ceeded, and it was expected by the 
nation, and indeed tacitly if not ex- 
pressly agreed by Mr. Pitt, that in 
the case of such an event, Mr. Fox 
should form part of the ministry. 
This, however, did not take place. 
Weare not now to assign the causes 
which produced the exclusion of 
Mr. Fox from the new ministry ; but 
he wasexcluded, and lord Grenville 
left Mr. Pitt and joined Mr. Fox. 
On the death of the former, lord 
Grenville became prime minister, 
while Mr. Fox was foreign secre- 
tary of state; and it was one of the 
first acts of lord Grenville’s admi- 
nistration to endeavour to make 
peace with Bonaparte. This cer- 
tainly seemed to imply a change of 
politics from what his lordship en- 
tertained while he was the colleague 
of Mr. Pitt: the attempt to nego- 
tiate failed: his lordship’s admini- 
stration was short-lived : Mr. Pitt’s 
friends came into power ; his lord- 
ship became an active and zealous 
member of opposition; speakin 

and yoting against the measures and 
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politics of Mr. Pitt’s friends, and 
almost in every case supporting the 
opposition, When by the defeat of 
Bonaparte, and his exile to Elba, 
the Bourbons were restored, lord 
Grenville dissented from the opi- 
nion and the votes of the opposition, 
by expressing his satisfaction at the 
restoration of the Bourbons. Again, 
when Bonaparte escaped from Elba, 
and a new war was undertaken by 
ministers for the second restoration 
of the Bourbons, lord Grenville, dif- 
fering in opinion from most of Mr. 
Fox’s friends, approved of the war, 
and of the attempt to reinstate the 
Bourbons on the throne of France, 

This sketch of lord Grenville’s 
political life, when viewed in con- 
nexion with his experience as a 
statesman, and his acknowledged ta- 
lents, gives an interest to his speech, 
on this occasion, which fully justi- 
fies us in inserting it as fully and li- 
terally as in our power. 

“It gives me sincere pleasure,my 
lords, to find that there is not a sin- 
gle word in the speech from the 
throne, which does not meet with 
my most hearty concurrence; and 
I trust that the address which has 
been moved in consequence of it, 
will meet the unanimous approba- 
tion of this house. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I should think it scarce- 
ly necessary to trouble your lord. 
ships, did I not feel that it was a du- 
ty incumbent upon us all to express 
our joy and gratitude to Provi- 
dence, that the new war, in which 
we were so unexpectedly and so 
unwillingly involved, and the result 
of which for some time, and to some 
minds, appeared so doubtful, has 
terminated ina success unexampled 
in the annals of the world. Sucha 
triumph cannot fail to excite the 
most vivid emotions of joy and gra- 
titude in my breast;—joy, that the 
calamities of war, at which we all , 
shuddered, 
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shuddered, have been concluded— 

ratitude, thatthe blessingsof peace, 
er which we all panted, have been 
secured. Those blessings, I trust, 
we shall continue to enjoy; and, in 
the hope that every measure will be 
adopted to procure their continu- 
ance, it is my ardent wish that this 
address should meet with the de- 
cided assent of your lordships. I 
can no less refrain from the expres- 
sion of my satisfaction at the great 
leading feature of the situation of 
our country; 1 allude to the means 
by which the peace, at which I re- 
joice, has been obtained: it has been 
restored tous, by what, I confess, 
always appeared to me the .most 
probable mode, both of its restora. 
tion and continuance—the re-esta- 
blishment of that government in 
France which by commotion had 
been overthrown, and by violence 
wasexcluded. These are the two 
main points upon which we are call- 
ed upon this night to come to a 
vote; and I should be wanting in 
justice to my own feelings, if I had 
not so farobtruded myself upon the 
notice of the house, (however un- 
necessarily with reference to the de- 
cision, ) as to request its attention to 
the sentiments I have just expressed. 
The speech, with great propriety, 
has referred to future communica- 
tions to be made from the throne; 
and the address moved by the noble 
marquls has been carefully and wise- 
ly reserved in the expressions it em- 
ploys respecting the contents of pa- 
pers not yet upon ow table. The 
noble lord who seconded the ad- 
dress, with equal propriety, has 
stated (and 1 was glad to hear a di- 
stinct statement, though if he had 
been silent the fact would have been 
implied,) that when the documents 
are submitted to its consideration, it 
will be the duty of the house to con- 
sider with attention the nature of 





their contents, and the terms of the 
arrangements that have been com- 
slated, and then to offer to the sove. 
reign the result of their delibera- 
tions. When the noble earl ( Liver- 
pool), by direction of the crown, 
shall submit them to our considera- 
tion, I cannot but hope that their 
contents will be as satisfactory as 
the vote with which we shall con- 
clude the business of this evening, in 
favour of the address,” 

There was not less interest to 
learn the feelings and sentiments of 
the opposition on this occasion: 
they had predicted a fatal issue to 
the war which was waged against 
Bonaparte on his return from Elba; 
this war had ended not only favour- 
ably, but with more decisive and 
splendid advantages than perhaps 
had ever attended any war; and the 
termination, thus splendid and de- 
cisive, had certainly been brought 
about in a much shorter time than 
had ever been known. One battle 
had hurled Bonaparte from the 
throne and replaced the Bourbons; 
and this battle had been won by the 
generalship of a man, whose mili- 
tary skill and talents the opposition 
had undervalued, and almost ridi- 
culed when he first appeared against 
the marshals of France in the penin- 
sular war, Were the opposition 
convinced and humbled by the 
failure of their predictions? or did 
they still cling to their old opinions 
and politics? These were questions 
that naturally occurred ; and the so- 
lution of them could only be sought 
by attending to their conduct and 
speeches in parliament. 

It is proper, however, to remark 
that among the opposition, or the 
friends of Mr. Fox, there was con- 


siderable diversity of opinion re- 
specting the conduct of ministers, 
and the state into which the conti- 
nent of Europe had been bronghe 
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by their measures : some of them 
approved decidedly of the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, but not of the 
means by which it had been effect- 
ed; while some of them seemed dis- 
posed, though in a very cautious 
and guarded manner, to adopt the 
opinton that, by the restoration of 
the Bourbons, the cause of liberty 
had not been served either in 
France or in the other parts of the 
continent of Europe ; and that Bo- 
naparte, when contrasted with them, 
or with the continental sovereigns 
as they were displayed by their re- 
cent conduct in partitioning Eu- 
rope, Was not so great a tyrant as 
he had been represented. 

After lord Grenville sat down, 
the marquis of Lansdowne rose and 
spoke as follows.—“ My lords, I 
feel it my duty to offer a few words, 
because I find it impossible for me 
to concur in the address proposed 
for your adoption, as I most an- 
xiously wish, without previously 
stating, more with a view to future 
discussions than to the present ques- 
tion, the limits within which I must 
confine my approbation. With re- 
spect to the address itself, I admit, 
with my noble triend, that it is most 
temperately and judiciously worded, 
and that the speeches delivered, both 
by the noble marquis and by the 
noble baron, have been strictly con- 
fined within limits calculated to en- 
sure the general acquiescence of the 
house; and, within certain bounds, 
1 can have no hesitation in express- 
ing my approbation both of the one 
and of the other. ‘To the extent of 
the warmest congratulations on-the 
splendid success with which our 
arms have been crowned—to the 
extent of the expression of sincere 
joy at the overthrow of that power- 
ful dominion established by military 
power, and which sought to spread 
itself over surrounding nations by 
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the terror of its arms, the speech and 
the address meet with my sincere 
and unqualified approbation: be- 
cause I teelthatnosubsequent events 
that have occurred, or which could 
have occurred, would have power 
to shake that opinion which on other 
occasions I have taken the liberty 
of expressing, and which I have al- 
ways been prepared to support. As 
to the objects or advantages since 
obtained—as to the prospects to 
which we are now enabled to look 
forward—as to the probability of 
future tranquillity in Europe, and 
the final attainment and securing of 
those great objects for which the 
war was originally undertaken; I 
think the house is not at present in 
astate of information matureenough 
for the expression of an opinion. 
Whether it be in the power of mi- 
nisters to lay upon our table such 
documents as will enable us to form 
a sound judgement, I am not able 
to decide; but I am glad to find 
that it is the intention of the noble 
earl at least to supply that informa- 
tion of which he is possessed, and 
which is capable of production, to 
put this house in a situation to de- 
liberate upon topics of such mage 
nitude; and until I have an oppor. 
tunity of duly weighing them, | beg 
leave to refrain from delivering any 
opinion as to the objects which they 
may purport to have attained. Hav- 
ing said thus much regarding the 
address, with the necessary reserve 
upon great political questions on 
which we are not yet sufficiently in- 
formed, I cannot sit down without 
at the same time stating, that Lcon- 
cur with the most cordial satisfaction 
in that part of the address which re- 
fers more particularly to the present 
state of our country, and to the im- 
perious necessity which exists, of 
making sacrifices for the attainment 
of great ulterior objects—which sa- 

crifices 
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crifices we are called upon propor- 
tionably tomake. I beg therefore to 
accept (and I trust I may so accept 
it) what is said upon this subject as 
a distinct pledge, on the part of his 
majesty’s government, that there 13 
every disposition toconcur with the 
other branches of the legislature in 
every practicable retrenchment of 
public expenditure; retrenchments 
that the condition of the country at 
the present moment renders imme- 
diately necessary. I hope that all 
public establishments that can pos- 
sibly admit of reduction, will be re- 
stricted to limits consistent with ne- 
céssary ceconomy; and the expres- 
sion of the decided sentiment of this 
house on this important subject, will 
have the effect, no doubt, of direct- 
ing the attention of the country to 
it; if, indeed, its attention have not 
already been fixed upon it, and if, 
at the present moment, on the meet- 
ing of parliament, it does not impa- 
tiently look towards this house for a 
remedy of the alarming distresses 
prevailing among all classes of the 
community. I trust we shall soon 
witness the restoration of comfort 
and happiness among the people, by 
the adoption of the only solid reme- 
dy for the evils of which they now 
complain—the restoration of that 
relation and proportion between the 
burdens and resources of the coun- 
try which some years ago existed, 
and which has of late been destroy- 
ed, partly by the course of political 
events,and partly by the introduction 
of anartificialcurrency.Thissubject, 
your lordships must be well aware, 
imperiously calls for the immediate, 
anxious, and patient investigation 
of the legislature. I trust, there- 
fore, no unnecessary delay will take 
place, and that his majesty’s minis- 
ters will give their cordial aid in a 
complete review of all the establish- 
mients of the country, with a steady 
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determination to shun no inquiry, 
and to avoid all expenses not posi- 
tively necessary for the activity of 
the functions of government. In 
this view of that portion of the ad. 
dress, I do consider it as a pledge 
on the part of those who have the 
best means of redeeming it; and it 
has therefore not only my sincere 
concurrence, but my most hearty 
approbation, in the confidence that 
itis not merely an empty promise, 
but a firm and solid resolution, se- 
conded by all branches of the legis- 
lature, and hailed with gratitude by 
the expecting country. With these 
explanations, I shall with pleasure 
add my voice to that of my noble 
friend in supporting this address, 
reserving to myself a liberty to ex- 
press a more qualified or a different 
opinion upon an inspection of the 
detatls, when the noble earl shall 
think fit to lay them upon thetable.” 

The earl of Liverpool rose next: 
butas in his speech he did not enter 
either into a consideration of the ge- 
neral views of ministers or into any 
details of particular importance or 

interest, we shall confine ourselves 
to a brief abstract of it. 

He said that he considered the 
address as by nomeans pledging the 
house to any opinions whatever, on 
any subject which might afterwards 
be brought before it. It was a sim- 
ple address of congratulation on the 
peace. He had no difficulty in 
stating to the noble lord opposite, 
that the prince regent’s servants 
would be ready to discuss the sub- 
jects of our pecuniary arrange- 
ments, not only generally but in de- 
tail, and to show that they had ap- 
plied their best judgements to the 
real state of the country : their wish 
was to support such a system of 
ceconomy as would be consistent 
with our security, and our rank 
among nations. 


Lord 
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Lord Holland next rose, and 
spoke as follows: “ After what has 
passed on both sides of the house, 
it is, my lords, some satisfaction to 
me that 1 am able to give my vote 
for the address in its present form, 
I concur in most of the topics to 
which it adverts, and I am also 
ready to acknowledge, with my no- 
ble friends, that both the speech and 
the address seem to have been care- 
fully and properly framed, to avoid 
dissentient opinions. It would be 
idle for me to dwell upon those 
points on which we are all agreed ; 
but I feel that there would be a 
want of sincerity on my part, a dis- 
ingenuousness of which I should be 
sorry to be guilty, if I did not say, 
that when I reserve to myself the 
right of correcting my judgement 
and of forming different opinions 
upon subjects necessarily glanced at 
in the address, I mean to apply that 
reserve, not merely to matters of 
detail, on which we are at present 
comparatively in ignorance, but 
even to some of the maiters stated 
and admitted in the course of the 
debate to be subjects of congratula-. 
tion. Having myself from the first 
entertained a decided opinion upon 
the original impolicy, I may say 
upon the original wickedness and 
unjustifiableness of the principles on 
which the war was commenced, 
now it has been terminated, if the 
object ought not to have been pur- 
sued, I can scarcely even pledge 
myself to a congratulation upon the 
attainment of an object by means 
that ought never to have been em- 
ployed. No man can refuse to re- 
joice that the blessings of peace have 
returned to a country from which 
they had so long been absent: but 
I cannot but lament that they were 
ever so unnecessarily and unjustifia- 
bly expelled. Nor upon another 
point, called the second feature of 
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our situation, can I pledge myself 
to congratulate upon the restoration 
of his most christian majesty to the 
throne of France, until am put in 
possession of the terms and condi- 
tions under which that object has 
been accomplished. Furthermore, 
as to the prospects which are held 
out to this country and to Europe 
for the future, I should be playin 

an insincere and a culpable part, tf 
I could give my vote, unexplained, 
in favour of this address, implying 
a persuasion on my mind that there 
wus a reasonable and fair hope of 
protracted tranquillity to this coun- 
try, and permanent peace to the 
continent. On the re-establishment 
of peace, as peace, undoubtedly I 
concur with the noble lord who 
spoke first from this side of the 
house (Grenville). There is no- 
thing that could give me more com- 
plete and heartfelt satisfaction than 
the conclusion of peace, and much 
more so, if there be a prospect of 
lasting harmony and repose; but 
yet I have not sufficient information 
to enable me to form a judgement 
up.n the subject. I must first be 
made acquainted with facts. Let 
me know what are the precautionary 
measures that have been adopted, 
und that are referred to in the ad- 
dress—what is the object of them, 
and what price has been paid for 
the peace on which we are to offer 
congratulations. I must first receive 
answers upon these points, before I 
am able to give a definitive and sa- 
tisfactory decision. As sincerely 
and warmly asany man will I con- 
gratulate his royal highness on the 
brilliant and most effectual displa 

of discipline and courage by British 
soldiers. Who is there that is not 
astonished at their achievements, 
and proportionably proud of their 
constancy and bravery against a 
nation that has more particularly 
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and assiduonsly cultivated those vir- 
tues? But I cannot blindly under- 
take to approve of all that has been 
donetoattain peace, which, as peace, 
is undoubtedly desirable. I may 
congratulate the sovereign and the 
country on the peace with America, 
and on the reasonable prospect there 
may be of its continuance; but I 
must reserve to myself .he decision, 
how far that object has been accom- 
lished, I have heard, I think I 
hom seen in the public papers, that 
it was said at the opening of the 
war, that it was better to engage 
even in an arduous and dangerous 
contest, than to observe, under the 
mere name of peace, what, in fact, 
was an armed truce, I must know, 
before I decide, whether, after 
passing through all the miseries of 
a long war, we have not at last ar- 
rived precisely at the point at which 
we started; 1 must know, before I 
rejoice at peace, whether it will be 
better than an armed truce, I forget 
whether it was Mr, Mitchell, or Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, who 
having journeyed to Petersburgh, 
and being asked by the empress how 
he liked the Russian roads and Rus- 
sian travelling, replied, that he had 
travelled 200 miles upon a bridge, 
which only conducted him to the 
water at last. Before I congratulate 
on a peace, let me know what it is 
in fact we have obtained, and what 
we have paid for it. The wording 
of the address is cautious, | admit; 
but it requires equal caution to take 
care that the house is not too far 
pledged to be able to retract. With 
regard to the time to be allowed for 
the perusal of the treaties, I would 
suggest that the delay of another 
week would be advisable, if it do 
not inconveniently postpone matters 
of much consequence.”’ 
Lord Grosvenor approved of the 
speech and address ; and congratu- 
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lated the house and the country on 
the declaration of the noble lord op. 
posite (the earl of Liverpool) that 
the strictest attention would be paid 
to economy. 

The address was then agreed to, 
nem. Gon. 

From the proceedings and 
speeches in the house of lords on 
this occasion, the public could not 
expect to derive any information on 
the intention of ministers regarding 
the continuance of the property tax, 
since this being a question of fi- 
nance could alone be discussed in 
the house of commons. But from 
the speech of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, it was hoped that direct 
information might be gained, or, at 
least, an inference might be drawn, 
that this tax was to be discontinued. 

House of commons, February 1. 
—The speaker having read the 
prince regent’s speech, sir Thomas 
Ackland, after dwelling at some 
length on the important events of 
the last short but brilliant cam- 
paiga, and the successful results of 
the recent negotiations, concluded 
with an address in the usual form. 

Mr. P. Methuen went over the 
same grounds, and observed, that, 
notwithstanding the present de- 
pressed state of the agricultural in- 
terests, the result of the late contest 
was such as ought to prevent our 
falling into gloomand despondency. 

In those speeches there was noe 
thing remarkable, and therefore we 
have contented ourselves with this 
very brief notice of them. But it was 
deemed rather remarkable that mi- 
nisters should have procured two 
county members to move and se- 
cond the address: this was felt as 4 
triumph anda proofof theirstrength 
and ot the goodness of their cause; 
and by the soreness that the 


Opposition expressed on this o¢- 
casion, it was plain that they re- 
garded 














garded it as a proof of the strength 
of ministers in the house of com- 
mons. The circumstance of Mr. 
Methuen seconding the address 
ought also to be noticed, because, 
as we shall afterwards find, he join- 
ed the opposition when he found 
that ministers were not disposed to 
put in practice that economy which 
they declared to be necessary for the 
welfare of the country, and which 
they had unequivocally promised to 
practise, 

After Mr. Methuen sat down, 


Mr. Brand rose. He declaredghat he . 


felt himself placed under great dis- 
advantages in rising to differ from 
any part of the exc ellent and mode- 
rate speech of the honourable ba- 
ronet who had moved the address. 
Both the speech delivered by com- 
mission from his royal highness the 
prince regent, and the address mo- 
ved in answer to it, appeared to him 
to be characterized bya tone of mo- 
deration. ‘There were, however, 
some few points of difference be- 
tween him and the honourable ba- 
ronet, relating chiefly to what he 
conceived to be an omission in the 
honourable baronet’s address, to 
which he felt it his duty to ad- 
vert. The honourable baronet 
had alluded to the distresses and 
embarrassments under which agri- 
culture and commerce were la- 
bouring, without introducing into 
his address any expression of the 
determination of that house to in- 
quire into, and, if possible, to relieve 
them, This was an omission which 


he considered it to be the duty of 


the house to supply, and to declare 
their readiness to examine the causes 
of that pressure, with a view to 
their effectual removal, ‘The ho- 
nourable baronet had, tohis surprise, 
also abstained from any notice of a 
very important question—why 

was that the people of this country 
had been so long kept in the dark 
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with respect to thesubsta ce of those 
treaties which were sad to have 
placed the tranquillity and interests 
of Europe on a secure foundation? 
Rejoicing as he did at the downfall 
of a atlary tyranny ‘in France, 
and at the prospect of general peace, 
this last point appeared to him to 
require more explanation. Why 
had the vast and important political 
arrangements that had taken place, 
been so long withheld from the 
knowledge o! the commons of En- 
gland? ‘To him it seemed to bea 
mark of disrespect at once to the 
country and to parliament. It was 
impossible not to feel a more than 
ordinary anxiety on this subject, 
when it was understood that treaties 
had been concluded, raising doubt. 
ful questions of public law and of 
constitutional principle; that pro- 
vision had been made for maintain- 
ing a large foreign military esta. 
blishment, which must necessarily 
require a large domestic military 
establishment for its support. ‘The 
subject involved not meraly legal 
and constitutional but financial con- 
siderations, all of which were overs 
looked in the address of the honoure 
able baronet; and although it would 
not be proper to go deeply into them 
at present, he trusted he should 
hereafter be able successfully to cons 
tend, that they ought to have di- 
rected whatever might be the terms 
and provisions of those treaties. 
What he chiefly regretted, however, 
in the able speech of the honourable 
baronet, was the slight and insuffi- 
cient manner in which he touched 
upon the actual distresses of the 
country. He wished the house to 
pledge itself distinctly that they 
would inquire and administer spee- 
dy relief, because he was convinced, 
that by a steady application of our 
resources, and by a strict economy, 
the burthens and distresses of the 
people might be relieved.—The 
BS country 
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country looked to them for some 
pledge that the existing system of 
partial and oppressive taxation 
should be revised, and he implored 
his majesty’s ministersand the house 
not to disappoint it in so just and na- 
tural an expectation. He did not 
make these observations in a spirit 
of hostility to his majesty’s govern- 
ment, but because he considered the 
cause he recommended to be the 
constitutional duty of that house. 
The honourable baronet, as he con- 
ceived, improperly committed this 
to the discretion of ministers; he 
wished to confide it to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. He well 
knew that the body of the people, 
with an anxiety which those only 
could judge of who had observed 
their distresses, languished for the 
opinions of the well-informed as to 
the possibility of lessening the pub- 
lic burthens, Without anticipating, 
therefore, any opposition to so mo- 
derate an amendment, he should 
conclude by moving, as an addition 
to the address, “ That his majesty’s 
faithful commons begged leave 
humbly to represent to his royal 
highness, that it was the duty of 
ministers to lay before parliament, 
with the least possible delay, the 
treaties and conventions entered into 
with foreign powers, and to express 
their deep regret at the length of the 
prorogaticn, inasmuch as an early 
meeting of parliament appeared ne- 
cessary for the revisal of our esta. 
blishments, military and civil; and 
to assure his royal highness, that 
the house would immediately pro- 
ceed to inquire into and revise the 
same,” 

Lord John Russell supported the 
amendment: the peopie to relish the 
return of peace must taste its com- 
forts; the trophies and victories 
which we had gained, would not 
renderthe manufacturer able to pay 
his taxes, nor the farmer to pay his 
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rents. We had left Franceas power- 
ful as she was in the reign of kin 
William, and with the seeds of fresh 
wars in her bosom. It was rumour- 
ed that ministers had it in contem- 
plation to propuse a continuation of 
that oppressive tax the income 
tax. 

This speech brought upthe chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who, after 
replying to the charge of delay in 
the meeting ofparliament, proceeded 
to justify ministers with regard to 
their being ignorant of or inatten- 
tive to the distresses of the country, 
and to give a glimpse of the finan- 
cial measures which they intended 
to adopt. With respect to the in- 
ternal embarrassments of the coun- 
try, he could assure the house that 
they had not failed to engage the 
most serious attention of his majes- 
ty’s ministers. How honourably 
and laboriously his noble friend had 
been employed abroad was univer- 
sally known; he believed he might 
refer with the same confidence to 
the exertions of his colleagues at 
home; and, for himself, he had 
never passed a summer with less re- 
creation. In his judgement, the 
speech of the commissioners recog 
nised every necessary pledge to the 
public that could be made in the 
actual situation of affairs. It ree 
commended all the economy that 
should befound consistent with pub- 
lic security, and the station which 
we occupy in Europe. He believed 
that station to be such, that, great 
as the sacrifices were which it had 
cost us to arrive at it, it was consi- 
deredas cheaply purchased by every 
British heart. The embarrassments 
which at present pressed upon agri- 
culture appeared to originate in that 
interruption of all intercourse with 
the continent, by which the dread 
of scarcity became so prevalent as 
to give a great encouragement to 
our own tillage and agriculture. 

The 
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The positive scarcity in 1801 had in- 
creased those apprehensions, which 
were continued by the suspension of 
almost all communication with the 
continent forso longa period. Peace 
naturally brought the foreign and 
home prices of grain toa level ; and 
it was impossible that the compe- 
tition of the continental grower 
should not depress the British mar- 
ket. To this cause were to be added 
the large loans and foreign expen- 
diture during the last three years, 
amounting to not less than 143 mil- 
lions, of which about 438 millions 
may have been returned. The sub- 
duction of so much capital, and so 
suddenly, from the ordinary chan- 
nels of employment, must have de- 
ranged the course of commercial 
transactions, and have made icself 
universally felt. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, economy in the public expen- 
diture, under such circumstances, 
was an object entitled to the utmost 
attention of parliament. What he 
requested was, that whenever the 
estimates should be laid before the 
house, the honourable members on 
the other side would not condemn 
in the gross, butexamine the details, 
and then determine what the bur- 
thens were that could be dispensed 
with. There was one point, how- 
ever, that had been touched upon, 
and with respect to which he was 
desirous of giving the earliest expla- 
nation. He had no difficulty in 
acknowledging that it was the in- 
tention of his majesty’s ministers to 
propose a renewal of the income 
tax, at 5 per cent. upon the convic- 
tion that there was no mode of rais- 
ing the necessary supplies less op- 
pressive, or so ceconomical. 

Mr. Brougham thought it singu- 
lar that the speech should mention 
commerce and manufactures as in 
a flourishing condition, when it 
must be known to ministers them- 
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selves that the very reverse was 
the case; he trusted this subject 
would soon be brought urder con- 
sideration of the house. Among 
the sixty or seventy treaties recent- 
ly signed, he trusted there would 
be found one which. would re- 
strain Ferdinand of Spain—— who 
had behaved so inhumanly to his 
best friends—who had treated so 
ungratefully those who had raised 
him to a throne which he disgraced, 
whose slightest offence was the ille- 
gitimate usurpation of his father’s 
sceptre, from continuing the dis- 
graceful traffic in the slave-trade— 
which was only exceeded in its dia- 
bolical consequences by that still 
worse system oftyranny he was car- 
rying on against those who, by 
their bravery and exertions, had re- 
placed him on the throne. The 
chancellor of the exchequer congra- 
tulated the house on the flourishing 
condition of the revenue; but he 
was convinced there would be some 
slight exception in this case, as well 
as when he spoke of the commerce 
and agriculture of the country. As 
one consequence of the glorious 
contest in which we had been en- 
gaged, as one item in the prosperity 
of thecountry, the property tax was 
to be continued: This most op- 
pressive tax, not upon property, but 
upon ineéome—this burden upon the 
industry and the resources of the 
country, so severely felt and so 
loudly complained of, was tobe con- 
tinued, as one of the consequences 
of our boasted victories, one of 
the symptoms of our national pro- 
sperity. The honourable gentleman 
trusted that the declaration made 
by the chancellor of the exchequer 
would not be lost upon the coun- 
try ; that it would be remarked by 
all classes; that it would beattended 
to by the constituents of such mem- 
bers of the house as had constitu- 
B4 ents. 
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ents. With regard to the other to- 
pics alluded to in the address, he 
would reserve himself to a future 
opportunity. The distresses of the 
country had been confessed by the 
honourable mover, and he trusted 
thatthe house would not lend a deat 
ear tocomplaints so loud and so ge- 
neral, He hoped the right honoura- 
ble gentleman (the chancellor of the 
exchequer) would find out some 
mode of relief. He had alluded to 
a reduction of the public burthens 
at present in contemplation. (The 

ancellor of the exchequer said 
“ No,” across the table.) Then, 
continued Mr, Brougham, I am 
mistaken, and the country will be 
disappointed. Were none of the 
public burthens to be reduced? were 
none of the taxes to be abolished? 
was our overgrown expenditure not 
to be narrowed? Was the war malt 
tax not to be taken off, which was 
felt so oppressive by the people 3; or 
were we still to bear, during peace, 
all the ( verwhelming Imposts of a 
war establishment? B5 
tions of this kind, which must soon 
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Besides ques- 


there 
wereother subjects that called loud. 
ly for its attention, There were laws 
that oppressed all classes of the 
community, which must be exami- 
ned and repealed. He alluded par- 
ticularly to enactments which pre- 


’ 
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vented the exportatt n by the most 


important class of the country of 


their staple commodities, and to the 
state of the usury laws, He hoped 
those liws, which operated most 
oppressively on the imdigent bor- 
rower, which had been dis ipproved 
of by the first characters of the 
country, which sir Ff. Baring more 
than thirty years ago had strongly 
pronounced against, as injuring the 
interests of those they were intended 
to protect, and which were so mani- 
festly impolitic and ruinous, would 
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soon receive a thorough review and 
alteration. ‘Another subject, stl 
more important, would require 
consideration—the state of the poor 
laws. The hon. gentleman did not 
wish to detain the house longer at 
present, and made some apologies 
for obtruding himself upon its at- 
tention salong. There was one part 
of the honourable mover’s speech in 
which he entirely concurred—that 
part in which he alluded to the ne- 
cessity of economy. Our great mi- 
litary and foreign establishments 
were a robbery of the public. It 
was a mockery of their distress, 
when groaning under the load of 
taxation, to tell them such establish- 
ments were necessary, and to create 
new channels of expenditure. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had 
said, that he wished the statements 
of the revenue and expenditure not 
to be viewed in the gross, but to be 
examined item by item, and their 
necessity deliberately weighed. ‘The 
hon. gentleman declared that he 
would gratify him in this respect, 
that he would assist him in examin- 
ing the public accounts—he would 
assist him in fixing the lowest esti- 
mates with which the public service 
could proceed. When the country 
was so burdened, as it contessedly 
Was at present, the lowest farthing 
given to all public functionaries, 
trom the prince down to the com- 
mon soldier, should be calculated. 

Lord Milton declared himself de- 
termined to oppose that system, 
which it was apparent ministers in- 
tended to adopt. 

Mr. Preston supported the a- 
mendment. 

Sir Sam. Romilly said, that the 
speech of hisright honourable friend, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
would not allow him to remain in 
silence, lest he should, by so doing, 
be supposed to agree in the senti- 
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mentsof the address. In several of 
these sentiments he entirely con- 
curred, but there were others to 
which he would never give his as- 
sent. He agreed with the honour- 
able baronet in that part of his 
speech which referred to. the di- 
stresses of the country. He likewise 
most cordially participated, as all 
sides of the house seemed to do, in 
that part of it which so feelingly al- 
luded to the situation of his majesty. 
He rejoiced in the peace, but he 
could not give the manner in which 
it was brought about, or the events 
that preceded it, his unqualified ap- 
probation. It would appear strange 
if the house should approve of the 
manner in which the administration 
had acted, considering that it ap- 
proved of their professions, which 
were completely at variance with 
their conduct. They had, when 
they last appeared before parlia- 
ment, and when the war with Bona- 
parte was in progress, disavowed di- 
stinctly, explicitly, and with the 
greatest solemnity, those principles 
which subsequently regulated their 
conduct. ‘They protested against 
all interference with the internal af- 
fairsof France—against any attempt 
to impose upon that nation either a 
government or a ruler, in opposi- 
tion to its own wishes or choice, 
This policy, so just and moderate, 
they had afterwards relinquished as 
circumstances changed. ‘The Bri- 
tish government had afterwards not 
only employed a British army to 
place the Bourbons on the throne, 
but new employs one to keep them 
there. The only justification, or 
rather defeace, (for there could be 
no justification,) which they could 
plead, was a change of circum- 
stances. ‘he house would recollect, 
that about nine months ago a letter 
of lord Clancarty’s was fnid before 
it, stating not only that the instruc- 
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tions of his own court, but the opi- 
nion of all the allies, were decidedly 
against all interference with the in- 
ternal situation of France. They 
avowed that they adhered to the 
declaration of the 13th of March; 
that they combined to exclude Bo- 
naparte from the throne of France, 
because his occupation of it was in- 
consistent with the security of Eu- 
rope; but that when this object was 
accomplished, they disclaimed any 
wish to influence the French people 
in their choice of a sovereign. ‘These 
professions were held after the bat- 
tle of Waterloo; they were pro- 
claimed in the triumphant march 
of the allied armies; they were de- 
clared by the duke of Wellington 
till he arrived at St. Cloud. Up to 
the convention of Paris, the same 
language was continually held— 
even to the deputies from the prop 
visional government. Immediately 
upon the occupation of Paris these 
principles were renounced. Did this 
happen because the allies then felt 
themselves able to entorce princi- 
ples diametrically opposite? If so, 
where was their faith to the French 
people? ‘They had broken their en- 
gagements—they had renounced 
their professions. Instead of cone 
curring in the praise of ministers 
for their conduct in bringing about 
the peace, they deserved, he thought, 
the severest censure forhaving come 
promised the honour of the country, 
Neither did he imagine that the 
peace would be more secure than it 
was honourable. It was not found. 
ed on the base of reciprocal good- 
will, but onthat of arbitrary power— 
of unjust compulsion. In making 
it, we had planted the seeds of war, 
and now left the stings of hatred 
and discord. 

Lord Castlereagh deprecated the 
practice pursued by an honourable 
member (Mr. Brougham )of attack- 
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ing foreign sovereigns in a place 
where they could not defend them- 
selves. He expatiated upon the glo- 
rious and advantageous peace which 
had been procured—one which had 
no parallel in history. It was how- 
ever accompanied with that partial 
and local distress which had been 
felt at the close of every war, and 
which must be now experienced in 
a greater degree after an almost 
uninterrupted war of twenty-three 
or twenty-four years. The distress 
to which one class of society was 
subject, was only such as must hap- 

in all readers of property and 
employment like the present. If we 
dreaded the situation of the coun. 
try after the American war, we 
should find that the distresses of the 
country were infinitely greater, 
without those consolatory and ani- 
Mating prospects with which we 
were now cheered. At that time 
there was a pressure on all our re- 
sources, a failure in all branches of 
our national prosperity. There was 
a general decay, which it required 
a considerable time to repair. This 
was not the case at present. ‘The 
external commerce of the country 
would appear, from a ——— 
statement of exports in the last nine 
months of the years 1814 and 1815 
respectively, to be in a flonrishing 
condition; the exports in 1814 be- 
ing 37,100,000/.; and in 1815, 
42,400,000/. leaving thus abalance 
of 5,300,000/. in favour of the Jat- 
ter year. ‘The pressure on our do- 
mestic commerce must be allowed 
to be considerable, but the revenue 
had not failed. There was, upon 
the whole, a million and a half of 
increase. The war taxes had kept 
steady. There was an increase of 
the excise. He would not under- 
value the difficulties under which 
commercial and agricultural inter- 
ests laboured, but he sawno room for 





gloom or despondency. Let parlia- 
ment exert itself to support public 
credit, letitlook the difficulties which 
exist fairly in the face, and exert it- 
self to find a remedy tor temporary 
evils, and we shall soon be able to 
reap all the advantages of our situ- 
ation. The continuance of the pro- 
perty tax meeis with great disap- 
probation from the honourable gen- 
tlemen on the other side; butthere 
was only the choice of reducing 
public credit by interfering with the 
sinking fund, which ought to re- 
main inviolate, or of raising the sum 
necessary for the service of the year 
by this tax. The noble lord showed 
the mannerin which the funds would 
improve in peace, by a strict regard 
to the engagements of the nation 
with the public creditor, and con- 
cluded by again forcibly stating, 
that there was nothing in our situ- 
ation to warrant dejection, com- 
plaint, or despondency, 

Mr. Coke of Norfolk said that he 
would resist to his latest breath, any 
endeavour to continue the property 
tax. 

Mr. Horner strongly recom- 
mended economy, and deprecated 
any invasion of the sinking fund. 

Mr. Tierney next rose; and in a 
speech of considerable wit, aeute- 
ness, and talent, supported the 
amendment: he did not mean to 
detain the house by many observa- 
tions, but he wishedto guard against 
any misinterpretation of the assent 
which he was prepared to give to the 
address. He fully coincided that 
greater glory had never been acquir- 
ed,in the history of any age or coun- 
try, than bythe British army,and he 
hoped he might add—though that 
now-a-days was a topic somewhat 
overlooked—by the British navy 
also, But if the noble lord meant 
to apply the word glorious to the 
other exertions of our countrymen, 

such 
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such as those ofa pecuniary or a di- 
plomatic kind, there he must pause 
before he gave his assent. ‘There 
was one part of the prince regent’s 
speech, as delivered by the com- 
missioners, which he rejoicedin most 
heartily ;—it was that in which he 
recommended to the house all pos- 
sible economy. His royal highness 
surely would not have given this 
advice to others, unless he meant 
to practise it himself. This must 
belie all those reports that were in 
circulation, of a new increase of 
debt on the civil list; and he hoped 
that no new application would be 
made this session for the payment of 
arrears in that quarter. (A nod from 
the chancellor of the exchequer). 
He was happy to understand, from 
the nod of the right honourable gen- 
tleman, that nothing of this kind 
was to be expected. The noble lord 
opposite had poured out a tirade 
against his honourable and learned 
friend, for what he called indulgin 
In invectives against Ferdinand VII. 
The noble lord was mistaken, how- 
ever, if he thought that any confe- 
deracy of princes or ministersshould 
control the members of that house 
in the free expression of their senti- 
ments as to the conduct of sove- 
reigns. As long as this confederacy 
of princes existed, which, from some 
late occurrences, seemed to have for 
one of its objects, to put down the 
liberty of the press and all freedom 
of sentiment, he for one should pro- 
test against the atrocity of kings. 
And he begged that at the next di- 
plomatic meeting which the noble 
lord might have with princes Met- 
ternich and Hardenburg, he would 
acquaint those personages that there 
was at least one assembly in Europe 
where men were determinedto speak 
their minds on such subjects. But 
while he thus approved of the ad- 
dress generally, he thought that no- 
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thing could be more fair than the 
amendment of hishonourable friend. 
He begged gentlemen to consider 
what a mockery it was to lay trea- 
ties before the house for its discus- 
sion and sanction, when these very 
treaties had been carried into full 
operation these two months, and 
when the house could neither coun- 
teract nor controvert their operation. 
He charged ministers with wilfully 
placing parliament in this ridiculous 
situation; and that it never was their 
intention that parliament should 
meet tillthe Ist of February. For 
this he had no less a voucher than 
the proclamation of the prince re- 
gent himself; and such was the zeal 
of ministers to stave off the meetin 
of parliament, that they sdjeeadl 
it for ninety days instead of eighty, 
and thus were in danger of putting 
an end to certain convenient privi- 
leges, till they were enabled by a 
new proclamation to correct their 
oversight. He should have been 
sorry, then, if an amendment had 
not been proposed, directed against 
the principle of delaying the open- 
ing of parliament under such cir- 
cumstances, It involved a consti- 
tutional principle, and parliament 
would not do their duty unless they 
mentioned it, If the chancellor of 
the exchequer had, according to his 
own confession, passed a most un- 
pleasant summer, the farmers had 
certainly done the same: and there- 
fore it was of importance that pare 
liament should have met at an early 
period, asthere was always a gene- 
ral sort of feeling in the country, 
that while it was sitting something 
might be done to remedy any evil 
that might affect the general inter 
est. When the price of corn was 
falling so rapidly as it did in the 
course of last summer and autumn, 
and a very numerous class of people 
thrown into the greatest alarm, 
surely 
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surely this was a sufficient intima. 
tion that parliament should be con- 
voked at an early period, Accord- 
ingly it should have metin Novem- 
ber des but now we were told that 
for some reason or other, best known 
to ministers themselves, it was natu- 
ral we should not be here till the 
Ist of February. He would venture 
to explain the reason: the house 
was always sure to meet early, if 
ministers were in want of money ; 
but if not, it was equally sure to be 
postponed as long as possible. He 
predicted last session, when the vote 
of credit of ten millions was pro- 
posed, that it would enable them to 
stave off the meeting of parliament 
till it suited their own convenience ; 
but he was not listened to. He had 
never known an _ instance where 
parliament met at so late a period 
as the Ist of February, and it was 
still more reprehensible thus to 
shorten the session, when there never 
was one, perhaps, that had so much 
business before it. With respect to 
the necessity of economy, generally, 
be was happy to find that, at last, 
all parts of the house were agreed ; 
and the chancellor of the exchequer 
had promised that this economy 
should extend into all the details of 

he public service. ‘This he was the 
more happy to hear, because, when 
a vote of ten millions for army ex- 
traor dinaries was last year proposed 
in alump, he himself was scouted 
at for barely asking to go into the 
details. 


committees were appointed to ex- 


amine into the diflerent branches of 


expendiuure, they would not be 
crippled by inadequate powers, but 
be enabled to sift matters to the bot- 
tom, The noble lord had now con- 
fessed, very inconsistently with his 
former language, that the country 
had been bloated by a war expendi- 
ture, and told us that at the return 





He trusted also, that if 


of peace the circulation shrank in its 
dimens‘ons, as was to be expected, 
He (Mr. Tierney) did not despond 
of the finances of the country, but 
he could not help taking a most 
gloomy view of our affairs, The 
chancellor of the exchequer smiled 
as usual whenever despondency was 
mentioned. It was to be hoped, 
however, that the shock which our 
financial system could not fail to re- 
ceive would be broken by the union 
of all ranks in the state, to bear the 
pressure of common difficulties, and 
in that respect this country had still 
the advantage over every other. He 
was not one Who wished for the re- 
turn of high prices, for he thought 
it most unnatural, that, in a state of 
peace, this country should be so 
much insulated from all others that 
a guinea should not have gone fur- 
ther here than a dollar in other 
countries. But amidst this shrink- 
ing of our circulating medium, there 
was great subject of alarm to the 
stockholder ; for if you lessen the 
pecuniary means, the circulating 
medium of the country, one hall, 
how were you to pay the taxes to the 
full amount necessary to meet the 
claims of the public creditur? The 
house was told that there was no 
defaleation of the public revenue. 
True it was, the taxes might yet 
keep up fora time; but could the 
chancellor of the exchequer expect 
that there would not soon be a 
marked defalcation? Private fami- 
lies, some from pride, a wish to sup- 
port appearances and habit, were 
slow in curtailing their luxuries; 
but the next quarter or two would 
speedily show a change. But did 
the chancellor of the exchequer fore- 
see ail this at the time of the dis- 
cussions on the Bullion question, 
since his noble friend declares that 
the bloated state of our currency 
might have been expected to shrink 
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on the return of peace? He con- 
jectured that the right honourable 

entleman would now be extremely 
glad, could he withdraw from the 


journals that famous resolution of 


his, that there was no difference be- 
tween a guinea and a one pound 
note, since every man and woman 
who read those journals, and know 
any thing of the matter, was now 
convinced that there was a real dif- 
ference. He was happy to under- 
stand that there was no idea of 
touching the sinking fund. But 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
should be the last man to cheer this, 
or to take credit for it, as he bim- 
self had already taken seven millions 
from that deposit. If, however, the 
sinking fund is to be held sacred, 
it may be fairly asked, what are you 
to do to make all ends meet? This 
was a question which called for their 
whole attention: at any rate he 
trusted that the house would not be 
forward in voting supplies, until 
they knew what was to be the ut- 
most amount of our establishments. 
There should be no voting of sums 
piecemeal for this department and 
the other department. The peace 
which the noble lord had concluded 
might be a very fine one; but then, 
perhaps, after all we could not af- 
ford it. It was the fault of those 
who had so long postponed the 
meeting of parliament, that the im- 
mediate operation and consequent 
expenses of the treaty were now be- 
yond their reach. Never had a 
parliament met so late as the Ist of 
February, with all that multiplicity 
of business that was before the pre- 
sent,—business which it required all 
the temper of that house to discuss 
with moderation and fairness. He 
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did not see how it would be possible 
to make the means of the country 
meet its expenditure, without the 
most diligent investigation and re- 


trenchment. We were desired to 
derive comfort from the large ex- 
ports of our manufactures; but 
whether that was a loss or gain 
could not be ascertained until we 
had known the returns. In the 
mean time, as his honourable and 
learned friend had remarked, we 
had lost the home market, and that 
was the most profitable of all. The 
chancellor of the exchequer surely, 
under these circumstances, could 
not expect that the produce of the 
taxes in future would rise to any 
thing like the old amount. Would 
his estimate of the stamps, for in- 
stance, which he gave last summer, 
still sustain itself? Upon the whole, 
it appeared to him, that the best 
thing that could be done, would be 
to appoint a committee similar to 
that of (786, that might investigate 
from the best sources what may be 
the probable produce of the taxes, 
and to fix by that estimate the scale 
of our expenditure. He feared that 
the returns of the probable amount 
of the taxes, when given in to the 
house, would be most appalling. 
But the course which he now re- 
commended was followed by the 
committee of 1786, just after the 
American war; and a similar system 
-ought to be pursued now. 
After a few words from sir Gil- 
bert Heathcote and Mr. Elliott, 


the house divided, 
Against the amendment 90 
For it 23 


Majority 67 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Intimation respecting the Renewal of the Income 
Tax—J.ord Castlercagh’s Motion for a Naval Monument—Abuses in the 
King’s Pench —Sincesre in Ircland—The Marquis of Lansdowne rispeeting 
the Treatic— Lord Holland on the Cas: 0f Lord Kinnaird—Debate on the 


Supplics and £ stablisbment for 1816. 


N the 2d of February several 

questions were put to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer by different 
members of the house of commons, 
on the subject of the renewal of the 
income tax; in reply to which he 
explicitly stated, that he should cer- 
om | feel it his duty to lay before 
the house a proposition to renew 
that tax, but at a reduction of tive 
per cent.: besides this reduction, he 
should propose some alterations in 
the provisions of the existing law; 
these would consist in certain modi- 
fications, for the purpose of giving 
relief to certain classes of society, on 
whom at present the income tax 
pressed with disproportionate and 
unjust severity. While, however, he 
intended to submit a proposition for 
the renewal of this tax at five per 
cent., and such modifications as 
would relieve those who now con- 
tributed more than their due share, 
he should be careful so to frame the 
new law, that ali should contribute 
to the exigencies and support of 
the state their fair proportion; and 
he even hoped, that the renewed tax 
would reach such as now escaped. 
He thought it proper to add, that 
as it would be considered the con- 
tinuation of a war tax, its duration 
would be limited to two or three 
years; and afterwards continued, 
or discontinued, as parliament might 
think proper. It was his wish that, 
for the present year, the whole of 
the sinking fund should be left in 


full operation for the reduction of 
the national debt. 

On the Sth of February lord 
Castlereagh entered on a warm and 
well-merited panegyric of the ser- 
vices rendered by the navy during the 
early part of the war. By the battle 
of Trafalgar, the power of the ene- 
my on the ocean was annthilated ; 
so that subsequently it might well 
be said of the British navy, it could 
not triumph, because it had left no 
enemy toconquer. The army had 
not distinguished itself so early 
in the war; but latterly, it had 
signalized its fame by services 
which, following those of the navy, 
had utterly, and he trusted for ever, 
overthrown that power which had 
so long domineered over the inde- 
pendence and happiness of conti- 
nental Europe. His lordship then 
moved an address to the prince re- 
gent, requesting that a monument 
might be erected to commemorate 
the victory gained by our navy at 
Tratalgar under viscount Nelson. 
After some observations by Mr, 
Dundas, Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. 
Tierney, Mr. Bankes, and Mr. 
Forbes, in which the ideas were 
suggested of having a joift monu- 
ment to the army and navy, and on 
the part of Mr. Tierney of making 
that monument a church, — lord 
Castlereazh’s motion was agreed to. 
Consequently two monuments will 
be erected ; one tocommemorate the 
services of the navy, as most emi- 
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nently distinguished by the battle of 
Tratalgar ; and the other to com- 
memorate the services of the army, 
as crowned with unparalleled suc- 
cess by the victory of Waterloo. 

On the 6th of February Mr. 
Law (nephewoflord Ellenborough ) 
expressed his surprise at some ob- 
servations made by Mr, Bennet re- 
specting the continuance of abuses 
in the King’s Bench prison. 

Mr. Bennet declared that nothing 
like its abuses was to be found in 
any prison in modern Europe ;—he 
particularly noticed and objected to 
the marshal extracting several hun- 
dreds annually from the prisoners, 
on account of tickets for rooms. 

On the 7th of February some 
conversation took place between 
Mr. Brougham and Mr. Peel, re- 
specting the sinecure held by the 
deceased earl of Buckinghamshire, 
of clerk of the crown, and protho- 
notary of the court of King’s Bench 
in lreland:—by a resolution of 
parliament passed in the month of 
Muy 1810, its abolition had been 
recommended whenever it should 
become vacant; and there being no 
existing interest, Mr. Brougham 
wished to know if it was intended 
to abolish it. In reply to this in- 
quiry, Mr. Peel said that some re- 
gulation would be made respect- 
ing it, This reply however did not 
satisty the opposition, and they inti- 
mated their intention of bringing 
the question again before the house 
in a more regular manner. 

House of lords, Feb, 8.—The 
marquis of Lansdowne inquired 
what communication had passed be- 
tween the allied powers after the 
treaty signed at Vienna on the 25th 
of March 1815, relative to the es- 
tablishment of a government in 
France, in the event of the success 
of their arms, 

The earl of Liverpool could not 
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state what communications had 
passed ; but, whilst he positively 
asserted there was no engagement 
entered into for imposing a govern- 
mert upon the French people, he 
admitted that the understanding 
was, that his most christian majesty 
should be restored to the throne. 
As to the communications which 
were held with the provisional go- 
vernment of France, his lordship 
stated that no negotiation was en- 
tered into with that government ; 
—and onthe marquis of Lansdowne 
observing, that as it was matter of 
notoriety that the provisional go- 
vernment offered to negotiate, it 
was to be urderstood that such offer 
met with a refusal ; lord Liverpool 
assented. 

The duke of Sussex asked a ques- 
tion respecting the holy league be- 
tween Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
proposing to be made upon the 
principles of christianity, without 
stating any object. 

‘The earl of Liverpool admitted 
that a treaty of that nature was sign- 
ed at Paris. 

February 12.—Lord Holland, 
alluding to lord Kinnaird, who had 
been sent out of France by the go- 
vernment of that country, wished 
to kmow irom lord Liverpool if he 
had any objection to lay before the 
house the correspondence which 
had passed between the French go« 
vernment and the British minister 
at Paris, on that subject. 

The earl of Liverpool replied, 
that the French government was 
not responsible to any other governe 
ment tor sending aliens out of its 
territories; the same right was ex. 
ercised in this country, by virtue of 
the alien act. By refusing the do- 
cuments in question, he wished .it 
not to be inferred, that there were 
— fer any charge against lord 
\innaird. 

Lord 
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Lord Holland professed himself 


satisfied. 

Lord Holland rose again, and 
observed, that, as the treaty of 1814 
must be considered as the new basis 
of the arrangements of Europe, and 
that the treaty of Utrecht and sub- 
sequent treaties were superseded 
by it, he wished to know whether 
any stipulation had been made to 

revent the branch of the house of 
echoes on the throne of France 
or Spain, from succeeding to the 
throne of the other branch, on the 
failure of direct heirs—an object 
which had tormerly cost this coun- 
try animmenseexpenditure of blood 
and treasure. 

The earl of Liverpool replied, 
there had been no engagements 
among the powers, in which this 
country had been concerned, except 
those which had been laid before 
parliament. 

Lord King, understanding from 
the earl of Liverpool that nearly 
the whole of the princtpal and in- 
terest of the Austrian loan was 


unpaid, moved for an account of 


the sums received in respect to that 
loan, and also for an account of the 
charge upon this country, in respect 
of loans to Russia: which motrons 
were agreed to. 

In the house of commons the 
same day the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer observed, that the only mat- 
ter he had to propose, was the pro- 
viding for the outstanding exchequer 
bills,—to complete the provision for 
the 124 millions of exchequer bills, 
and to provide for 44 millions after- 
wards issued, which were now near- 
ly due ;—and lastly, to call on the 
house to provide for the bills issued 
in consequence of the grants for the 
year 1815. ‘There was no other 
immediate subject to which he wish- 
ed to direct the attention of the 
house; butas he understood that 
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there was a pretty general expecta- 
tion that he should commence the 
consideration of the subject of sup- 
ply, by stating what he intended to 
yropose as measures of finance, he 
should take this opportunity of en- 
tering on the subject. He should 
endeavour, therefore, to take a short 
view of our financial situation at 
the commencement of the last con. 
test, of the causes which now af. 
fect our finances, and of those means 
of supply which he meant hereafter 
to propose to parliament; all the 
necessary documents would be al- 
most immediately laid upon the 
table. 

Looking at the customs for the 
year ending 1815, they produced 
11,590,000/.—for the year ending 
1816, 10,487,000/. The house 
would, however, recollect the ex- 
piration of the war taxes on tonnage, 


which produced 600,000/. or 
700,000/. In I814 the excise 
produced 25,145,000/ and for 


1815, 26,562,000/. an increase of 
1,400,000/. over the preceding year. 
No particular means operated last 
year, except what concerned li- 
censes, &c. The stamp duties for 
ISi# produced 5,598,000, for 
IS15, 5,855,000/. A considerable 
increase in duty had no doubt taken 
place, but he could not just then 
ascertain accurately to what it had 
amounted. The post-office had 
produced for 1814, 1,450,000/.; for 
1815, 1,548,000. The assessed 
taxes produced in 1814, 6,400,0002. ; 
but there was in the next year 
a diminution of about 200,000/. 
For 1814, the property tax pro- 
duced 14,200,000/, and for 1815, 
14,300,000/., making an increase 
of 100,000/. The land tax for 
1814 produced 1,059,000/, in 1815 
it was 1,179,000. The total re- 


venue for 1514 was 65,430,000/. ; 
tor 1815 there was an increase of 


about 
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about a million. He had great 
ction in hoping thatthebranch 


eatis 
‘ } revenu aris ne from the uSs- 
cessed taxes would continue to flou 
rish, t might be safely reckoned 
pon. He should now proc ed to 
take some notice of the application 
of those very large and hberul 
erants which had so greatly con- 
tributed to our final success in the 
em ° He re« red t! tit Was 

ii D¥V some, that so large A SUp- 
pl >» oT ted to full eatent of 
what was asked, would cerwinly 
fall! S rtot the fi rancial means 
v ch wot ld be demand d It was 
also stated, about the same time, 
that to make an attempt upon the 
French frontier would be hope less 


—would be absurd: but both these 
fictions had proved fullactous. 
»very day after one of them was 
!, Charleroi was atracked, 
andthe result was, thecannon did not 
cease to roar till in a few days our ef- 
fortswere crownedwith the mostcom- 
plete, brilliant, and decisive success, 

Of the last year’s yvrants there 
were 21,000,000/. due for past 
expenditure, and which formed 
no part of the supplies wanted for 
exertions. By this means 
what was previously due had been 
ail discharged. But on the Sih of 
January last the unfunded debt had 
been by those liberal grants still re- 
duced by 21,000,0007. There was 
last year a reduction to the amount 
ot 41,500,000/. Navy cebts had 
also undergone a reduction of from 
6,000,0007, to about $,000,00C7. If 
he looked to the amount of our 
manufactures exported, he found 
it, in the quarters ending October 
10, 1814, 37,167,0007.: and, ata 
similar date in 1815, the amount 
was 42,425,000/7. The house would 
have time and opportunity to peruse 
and examine the particulars. He 
—— for the present, merely ad- 
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vert to one or two of them. Of 
cotton goods we exported, in 1814, 
to the value of 15,)69,000/.; and 


in Si, 
in S14, 
1,540,0002, 
6,000,0007. 
8,074,0002, 
Having so recently exerted all 


15,37<,0007. Of linens 
1,100,0007,; in I815, 
Ot wort lens in 1814, 
odd, and in 1815, 


the great sinews of our national 
treneth, the hous: would be fre. 
guently this session called to the 


important consideration of our fi- 
affairs, Of that situation 
«lS cle rly as he could, 
to state hisown general views. The 
greatest dithculties seemed to re- 
sult from the prices of vartous ar 
ticles; and more particularly SO, as 
they regarded the interests of agri- 
culture, in which, during the war, 
they had swelled in too great a pro- 
portion. It should be recollected 
that great alarm had been occasion- 
ed by the scarcities of 1800, and of 
a year or two before ; and it became 
generally thought that our means 
were very inadequate to our supply. 
Besides this, our means of supply 
from foreign countries were fre- 
quently interrupted, and rendered 
very difficult to procure. We had 
the fear of depending upon other 
countries, and the apprehensions 
arising from liability to scarcity. 
Some powers had wholly withheld 
any supply ; with others the pro. 
curing was rendered so troublesome 
and expensive, through licenses and 
charges, as to prevent its coming 
to usabundantly, Thisinduced us 
more and more to look to the ef- 
fects of our produce. Prices, how- 
ever, advanced to a disproportion- 
ate extent, A phys spur, 
however, was given to our agricul- 
ture at home. Last year parlia- 
ment had interfered by a protecting 
measure; but that measure was re- 
sosted to after a considerable supply 
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had been received from abroad, and 
after a productive harvest at home 
had afforded a superfluity. During 
the war, government was in the habit 
of constant purchases, The victual- 
ling-office bought at the rate of 
200,000 sacks of flour. Other 
branches also made purchases. ‘This 
of course always raised the market, 
as sellers could depend upon the 
rovernment, which they knew must 
Be supplied. When government 
purchases ceased, there must of 
course follow a considerable alter- 
ation. Had parliament interposed 
by a protecting measure at an ear- 
lier period than last year, it was 
probable that the effects now so 
much felt would not have taken 
place. But parliament did not in- 
terpose until after the interests of 
agriculture had suffered a consider- 
able blow. The country was now 
in a situation in which the fall of 
prices pressed very severely on all 
those branches which supplied the 
agricultural interest. This was 
likely to continue until a diminu- 
tion of demand should produce a 
diminution of price. A great va- 
riety of remedies for these incon- 
veniences had been both publicly 
and privately suggested; but he 
did not then intend to dwell upon 
them. One honourable gentleman 
had suggested, as one means of re- 
lief, the suspension of the usury 
acts. If he (the chancellor of the 
exchequer) should feel that the pre- 
sent difficulties were likely to con- 
tinue long, and if no other and bet- 
ter remedy offered, he should not 
treat that sugernes lightly. 

The remedies to which he now di- 
sected his attention, consisted in the 
diminution of taxes, and in a course 
of measures calculated to support 
public credit. The latter seemed at 
present the most important and 
pressing subject. If he might use 


AND 


a familiar, and perhaps rather vul- 
gar illustration, he would suppose 
that every man in the country, 
greatand small, should find a guinea 
in his potket to-morrow morning. 
He knew ®t was a visionary suppo- 
position; but though this might 
amount to 15 millwns, yet each 
person would have no more means 
of paying a debt than he had at 
present. It would be a long time 
before these guineas could be col- 
lected together for usetul operations, 
It would be different, if they could 
be all brought at once to the coun- 
try banks; for then all who could 
give good security might be ac- 
commodated, agriculture invigo- 
rated, manufactures assisted, and 
the distresses of the country might 
disappear. We could neither give 
any man a guinea, nor send the fif- 
teen millions tothe banks, Butthe 
wants of the country would require 
a large sum of money. The di- 
stresses of the country would not be 
in any material degree augmented 
by the taxes; but if we took a large 
sum in a mass by loan from the 
capital of the country, we might 
do much injury. Last year we had 
added 54 millions to our national 
debt, while this year, instead of 
being obliged to make any addition, 
we should be relieved to the extent 
of 14 millions, This sum, applied 
in buying up exchequer bills, would 
contribute powerfully to assist the 
wants of the state, The relief which 
must result from this diminution of 
public expenditure would spread 
confidence in various channels, and 
remove the pressure that is at pres 
sent felt by many classes of society. 
The house would see that advantage 
would be taken of our financial con- 
dition to reduce immediately the 
weight of taxation. The proposal 
which he had stated on a former 
occasion, to reduce the peogertg-ta 
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from ten to five per cent., would pro- 
duce a relief of seven millions. 
About four millions of this tax, 
which fall upon agriculture, will 
thus be taken off, making a moiety 
of the eight millions paid by the 
agricultura! interest. In addition 
to this mitigation in favour of agri- 
culture, he meant to propose the 
further relief of one million, arising 
from other sources of taxation, 
which the farming part of the com- 
munity at present paid, making 
thus a reduction of their burdens to 
the amount of five millons. The 
class relieved comprehends those 
in schedule B, or the farmers. He 
meant to propose the remission en- 
tirely of the tax upon horses em- 
ployed in agriculture. Some other 
reduction might be made, but in 
what proportion, or of what nature, 
could not now be stated, and must 
be reserved for future deliberation, 
What appeared to him to be as im- 
portant, in our present situation, 
as immediate relief from particular 
taxes, were those means that might 
be employed for supporting and im- 
proving public credit. He would, 
therefore, in proposing the ways and 
means of the year, endeavour to 
abstain from any measure that had 
a tendency to press upon the money 
market; and he had much satisfac- 
tion in stating that he should not 
feel himself called upon to resort to 
a loan for carrying on the public 
service. If we could thus abstain 
from adding to our debts, which in 
the course of the last three years 
had been augmented by the great 
sum of 14%,060,000/. and in the last 
year alone by 5+,000,000/., and if 
we could realize a saving of 
14,000,000/., he could not but con- 
gratulate the country upon our state 
and prospects. 

He (Mr. Vansittart) would now 
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shortly state the principal heads of 
expenditure, and would begin wi 
the navy. His honourable friend, 
(sir George Warrender,) one of 
the lords of the admiralty, would 
soon have to propose to the house 
the estimates connected with that 
department. In what he had to 
say, he would not be understood 
as fixing the peace establishment, 
He merely wished to state what 
would, in his opinion, be the sup- 
ply for the year, leaving for future 
discussion and arrangement what 
would be necessary as a permanent 
establishment. In future years a 
great reduction may be expected ; 
but he did not wish at present to 
state any Opinion ona subject which 
could not, without time and ex- 
perience of events, be decided upon. 
It would not appear remarkable 
that we could not, immediately 
after a protracted and extensive 
war, reduce our establishment so as 
to meet such a state of peace, when 
it is considered that three or four 
years intervened between the end of 
the American war and the final are 
rangements for a season of trane 
quillity. The number of seamen 
which he would propose for mane 
ning the navy would be 33,000, In 
the peace that occurred after the 
contest with America, the number 
kept up was sometimes 18,000, and 
sometimes 20,000. The ordi- 
nary and extraordinary expenses of 
this establishment he would estimate 
at 7 millions sterling. He did not 
think it necessary to enter further 
into details concerning the navy ; 
but he would be a little more par- 
ticular with regard to the army, as 
the subject would not come regu- 
larly before the house for some time. 
He begged gentlemen to bear in 
mind, that in our former estimates 
of the peace establishment for thé 
9 


C2 army, 
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army, the force kept up for the ser- 
vice of Ireland was never included. 


On the present occasion , he would 
state the estimate for the whole 
empire. For Great Britain, Guern- 
sey, and Jersey, the number of 


troops propose 1 to be kept up we uld 
be 25,000 men; and for Ireland 
he like wise pr pt sed 25,000 men. 
There would be 3,000 required as 
a kind of floating force tor the re- 


lief of foreign garrisons, and tor 
other incidental pure ses. It might 
have been thoug +ht impossible to re- 


‘. 


duc e our forces to such a small esta- 
blishment, considering the immense 
extent of our foreign dependencies, 
and the necessity of supplying them 
from time to time with accessions 
cf troops, as well as relieving them 
from the fatigues of distant service. 
This force would not remain per- 
manently inthe country. It would 
be continually changing place with 
the troops employed in our colonies, 
thus acquiring itself experience and 
discipline, and allowing those who 
have served abroad to return at 
intervals to their native land, Those 
in the colonies, and those at home, 
would thus improve in the qualities 
of a British army, the former by 
expatriation acquiring efficiency, 
and the latter recovering their truly 
British feelings by their return, 
The army to be employed in France, 


the right honourable gentleman 
stated at 30,000. 
He then detailed the follow- 


ing numbers for our colonies and 


foreign dependencies: — for Gi- 
braltar, Malta, and the other Bri- 
tish garrisons in the Mediterra- 
nean, 11,000; for British America, 
including Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
the Bermudas, &c. 10,000; and for 
our West Irdia colonies 13,000, in- 
cluding in this estimate 4,000 = 
Jamaica. Since the year 1792, 
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had increased our possessions in that 
quarter to a ercat extent, by adding 
everal islands to our ‘dominion ; 
and this additional fo rce would ap- 
pear small in proportion to the num- 
ber of garrisons to be malotaieel 


i 3, pee was here a laugh on the 
opposition benches; when the chan- 
jt r of the exch juci said, that 
w! pF soap essions Were Value 


able to th country, micht be after. 
wards discussed by the honourable 
gentlemen opposite.] The Cape of 
Good Hope would require 3,000, 
and Ceylon 3,000 troops. In our 
colonies, formerly, the great pro- 
portion, or nearly the whole of the 
force emp! was British. At 

there Was a very consider- 
able mixture of natives composing 
the garrison detachments. They 
were fo ws to perform the duty 
equally well, and thus there was a 
great saving of British lives, as the 
climate of our colonies wa fre- 
quently detrimental to the health of 
ourcountrymen. The g¢ arrisop of 
ot. He ‘lena might be stat ted at 1,2 


ovyed 


I yecent 


the force on the coast of Africa 
1,000, and that of New South 
Wales S800. The total of the mili- 


tary force upon the British and Irish 
establishments would, according to 
these estimates, amount to 99,000 
men. He meant by this estimate 
to state, not the effective force, or 
the number of men et ior service, 
which, at any particular t me, pro- 
bably would not exceed eighty-five 
or ninety thousind, but the @ ross 
umount, including regimental de- 
ficiencies. ‘The number to be em- 
ployed in France he had already 
stated at 30,000 ; those required for 
the East Indies might be mentioned 
at 20,000. No call would be made 


upon the country for the mainte- 
nance of the troops employed as 
part of the army of occupation in 

France 
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France. They will be supplied from 


France itself, as they have hitherto 
been, The contributions fixed upon 
. } - a Ss 
huve been regularly { td, and no 
sasistame will be required from 
, "? "ot , 
Lnelar i? iuture, as they will all 
be aj the pu rvice, ex- 
cert such not them as will 


be civen in the form of a gratuity, 
or as prize money, t the troops who 
raised themselves and their country 
to so much elory, The chancellor 
of the exchequer believed that, in 
hw, the whole of these contribu. 
tions micht be considered as droits 
of the crown ; but the prince re- 
gent, without consulting his own 
ordered the whole 
to be applied to the public service. 
The allies had agreed upon the 
propricty and justice of allotting 
50,000,000 of francs, or something 
more than two millions sterling, to 
the British and Prussian troops, for 
their noble services in the battle of 
Waterloo. This sum had been 
placed at the disposal of the re- 
spective authorities of England and 
Prussia, and was divided into two 
partse-the British army, including 
the Hanoverians and the Belgians, 
receiving 25,000,000 of French 
francs, and the Prussian army the 
other half. The amount allotted 
to our government of the indemni- 
ties levied upon France was 100 
millions of francs, or four millions 
sterling, and 800,000/, of this had 
been this year received. With the 
reduction of force®@ which he had 
formerly stated, the total amount 
of supply necessary for supporting 
our military establishment might be 
taken at 9,500,000/. This estimate 
was, however, exclusive of the ex- 
traordinaries, which he would now 
proceed to lay before the house. 
The commissariat might be stated 
at 680,000/.; the barracks 258,000). 
and the whole extraordinaries at two 
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millions, The total for the army, 
including some items not mention- 
ed, amounted to 12,285,0002.; for 
the navy ordinaries and extraordi- 
naries 7,000,0002 ; for the ordnance 
2,000,0002., and for miscellaneous 
expenditure two millions and a half. 
The ordnance last year amounted 
to 4,000,0001. There was one other 
item of expenditure which he had 
stillto mention, and that would be 
created by a repayment to the East 
India company of two millions, 
which they had expended for ser- 
vices in the East Indies. In con- 
sequence of a préssure upon theis 
finances, they had made a charge 
ot two millions, and had already 
received 500,0002. in the precious 
metals which they had exported to 
their eastern possessions, and found 
a reasonable and seasonable supply. 
The whole of these estimates 
amount to 24,738,0001. To the 
bank it would be necessary to pay 
1,500,000], which, together with 
the sum formerly specified, and 
several other items, will make a 
general aggregate of 29,338,000/. 
for Great Britain and Ireland. 
There would be a separation of the 
charge for Lreland, as it was proper 
to keep the charges for the two 
countries distinct. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then proceeded to state the ways 
and means. He had already stated 
a surplus of the grants of last year 
to the amount of more than 
40,000,0001. which had been em- 
ployed in paying arrears, 
chasing exchequer bill ind he 
would begin, for this year, with a 
very novel and unexpected item of 
revenue, and one that he was sure 
would give satisfaction to the house: 
be meant an additional ’surpius of 
three millions, applicable to the 
service of the country, This sum 
Was suvject a , 
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which it might be reduced; but he 
would not hesitate to take it at the 
amount he had specified. ‘The sur- 

lus of the consolidated fund was 
ikewise subject to some uncertain- 
ty; but, in his opinion, might be 
stated at 24 millions. The annual 
taxes might be rated at 3,000,0002. 
and the war taxes of the excise and 
customs at 6,000,0002 The pro- 
perty-tax, with all the deductions 
which would be made from it, he 
would not calculate at more than 
6,000,002, The lottery would give 
200,000/. The only remaining part 
of the ways and means was an ad- 
vance of 6,000,000/. by the bank. 
The most eligible mode of providing 
for the wants of the state was one 
that would not injure public credit; 
and therefore, instead of proposing 
a loan of 12,000,0007., which would 
have been necessary had the pro- 
perty-tax been abolished, and no 
assistance given by the bank, he had 
thought it his duty to continue a 
modification of that impost, and to 
apply to the bank for the advance 
he had mentioned. The bank had 
agree to advance six millions, 
which, deducting one million and a 
half due to them for exchequer bills, 
would leave four millions and a half 
applicable to the service of the year. 
He had, in making this agreement, 
consented to recommend to parlia- 
ment the continuance of the restric- 
tion on cash payments for some time 
longer; but no consideration for 
the wishes or the interests of that 
establishment would have induced 
him to consent. to such a measure, 
had he not been of opinion that the 
resumption of cash payments on 
the 5th of July next, when the re- 
striction act would expire, was im- 
possible, and that the country could 
suffer nothing from its continuance. 
The bank is necessarily a great 
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holder of exchequer bills ; ard as 16 
millions were, during the last year, 
aid wff, he thought that it would 
- consistent enough with its abiliy 
to make the advance he had for- 
meriy specified. A further deduc- 
tion might be expected to take 
place, as 15 millions still remained 
outstanding. The chancellor of the 
exchequer then stated asa favours 
able circumstance in our prospects 
of this year over the last, that the 
accounts have given so advanta- 
geous a result, although they have 
been made up two months later in 
the present year than in the last. 
He went on to show, that in point 
of public economy, in point of a 
at anion to the country, the ar- 
rangement with the bank was the 
best that could have been made for 
assisting the finances of the state. 
act: A coming into the money 
market for a loan, which would 
certainly have depressed public cre- 
dit, we had put off the funding till 
two years afterwards, when the 
tranquillity which this nation en- 
joyed abroad, and our improving 
resources at home, would make the 
addition of the debt less felt. He 
would, however, abstain from any 
further observations a: present, as 
an oppertunity would be given for 
discussing this measure, when he 
brought in a bill to carry the ar- 
rangements formed between the 
bank and the government into ex- 
ecution, The six millions are ad- 
vanced at four per cent. interest for 
two years, and afterwards to be 
continued for three years longer, 
subject, however, to a renunciation 
of the agreement, by either of the 
parties, on six months’ notice. The 
whole amount, then, of the expendi- 
ture, and the means provided for 
meeting it, were as follows :— 
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SUPPLY, 1516. ‘. 

Army . ° ° 9,300,000 
Commissariat .« e e aie 650,000 
Barracks . 255,000 
Extraordinaries ° ° ° » 2,000,000 

12,228,000 
Navy 7,000,000 
Ordaance ° ° ° ° - 2,000,000 


2,500,000 
1,000,000 
es 
24,738,000 
Repayment to the Bank 1,500,000, 
Eachequer bill interest 2,000,000 
Sinking fund on exche- 
quer bills 
Debentures 


Mistellaneous 
Iudian debt 


260,000 
900,000 
4,660,000 








29, 198,000 
2,910,354 
26,157,646 
WAYS AND MEANS. 

Surplus of grants, after discharg- 
ing debt in the Peninsula and 


Irish proportion 


America . - - - 3,000,000 
Surplus consolidated fund - 2,500,000 
Land and mait - - - 3,000,000 
Customs and excise (war taxes) 6,000,000 


Property tax - . - - 6,000,000 
Lottery - - - - - 200,000 
Bank allewance - - + 6,000,000 

26,700,000 


He concluded by observing, that 
he begged not to be understood as 
settling the peace establishment. It 
would be premature for him, or 
even for parliament, to decide what 
that should be, with any degree of 
— ; but he might assure the 

ouse that the executive would al- 
ways be willing to cooperate with 
the legislature in taking those mea- 
sures which should at once provide 
for the dignity and security of the 
empire, and conduce to public eco- 
nomy. He could not help con- 
grmetting the house, notwithstand- 
ing the gloomy views of some, on 
that disclosure of the flourishing 
condition of our finances which he 
had been enabled to make to-night. 
He hoped that further reductions in 
the public expegditure might after- 
wards be made, and that our pub- 
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lic credit, supported by the firmness 
and the wisdom of the legislature 
would improve in a rapid an 

powerful manner, and carry us out 


of all our temporary embarrass- 
ments.— The right honourable gen- 
tleman then moved the resolution 
providing for the payment of ex- 
chequer bills, charged upon the aids 
of the present year, 

Mr. Ponsonby objected to the 
military establishment, proposed 
by the right honourable gentleman, 
as enormous and unjustifiable, whe- 
ther our foreign or domestic situa- 
tion was considered; in no branth 
of our expenditure were retrench- 
ment and wconomy more practica- 
ble and necessary, than in our mili- 
tary establishment, 

The property tax had been men- 
tioned~as one source of supply 3 
he must therefore thus early pratest 
against its renewal, under any mo- 
dification. He hoped and believed 
the country would not be cajoled, 
for it might be assured, that while 
the property tax existed, no re- 
trenchment would be effected, no 
ceconomy practised. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman had stated that 
one of the features of his plan was 
to give support to public credit, by 
not taking a loan; in consequence of 
which, money being plenty in the 
country banks, the farmer would be 
relieved by them. Was it then the 
intention of government to enable 
the country Gidbers ta render this 
assistance to the farmers by means 
of loans from the treasury? [Here 
Mr. Vansittart replied, across the 
table, in the negative.] He could 
not then very well understand by 
what magic the country bankers weré 
to be enabled to assist the farmer, 
because there was no loan, unless the 
latter, in the first place, raised the 
value of his produce and incréaséd 
the amount of his security. Thé¢ 

C4 borrower's 
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borrower’s property must be in- 
creased, before the lender couid be 
expected to augment his advances. 
The remedy, if it did exist, must 
operate very slowly, and conse- 
quently could be of little use. 

Mr. Brougham asked what dimi- 
nution of expenses could be expect- 
ed next year?) The chancellor of 
the exchequer replied that arising 
from the employment of 10,000 
seamen less, — Upon this, Mr, 
Brougham observed, The utmost 
that can be expected ts a reduction 
of five millions, which will leave 
the establishment at an annual ex- 
pense of 25 millions. 

One great object in the plan 
which had been developed, was the 
relief of that distress of which not 
a syllable was to be found in his 
majesty’s speech, in which, indeed, 
commerce and manufactures were 
Ceclared to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. He conceived that the right 
honourable gentleman must have 
had some unpleasant feelings in now 
coming down to the house to sug- 
gest remedies for this distress, under 
which it was generally admitted 
they were labouring. He was sorry 
to find that the right honourable 
gentleman had not, on considera. 
tion, deemed it advisable to propore 
any measure fou ded on the sug- 

estion which he (Mr. Brougham) 
Fad thrown out the first night of 
the sess Nn, with regard to the 
policy of altering the present law 
of usury. No reason, at all satis- 
factory to his mind, had been given 
for not proceeding to that altera- 
tion, The actual distresses were 
said to be temporary; it was be- 
cause he trusted they were so, that 
he wished by some effectual mea- 
sure to prevent the possibility of 
their becoming permanent. What- 
ever, therefore, afforded new fa- 
cilities to those who were in a tem- 


porary state of embarrassment, was 
extremely desirable. The vessel was 
at present driven by a storm; the 
object was to enable her to ride it 
out, and continue safe till she could 
right herself. It was of the first 
importance to adopt such means as 
would save the distressed capitalist 
from the necessity of bringing his 
property into an immediate and 
disadvantageous market. The ex- 
isting law operated to prevent those, 
who actually stood in need of it, 
from borrowing on mortgage. One 
instance of thts was as good as a 
thousand. The great life-insu- 
rance companies possessed, gene- 
rally speaking, a very great capi- 
tal—a mnoch larger capital indeed 
than they could employ in the mere 
business ot insurance; and if any 
men or body of men had the means 
of lending money on easy, mode- 
rate, and equitable terms, it was 
probably these companies. But how 
did they act? . He believed he was 
correct in stating, and he spoke in 
the hearing of those who had the 
means of correcting him if wrong, 
that there was no instance of these 
companies lending money at 5 per 
cent. If there were any, it was 
probably to some great building 
proprictors, to whom a transaction 
of this sort might be in the nature 
of a douccur. How, then, do they 
proceed in their character as lend- 
ers?) The law allows no more than 
five per cent. and the consequence 
is, that the contract is managed by 
a recourse to the annuity system. 
A common money-lender or Jew 
might then require 12 or 15 per 
cent. but the insurance societies are 
content perhaps with eight; but 
then the life must be insured in order 
to complete the security; this added 
two per cent. to the expense of 
interest, and thus rendered it ime 
possible to raise money at a less en- 
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tire cost than 10 per cent. The 


usury laws were the sole cause of 
this difficulty, for the present mar- 
ket rate of interest was only from 
six to seven per cent. The right 
bonourable gentleman had stated 
his project to be, to avoid pressing 
upon the money market, but, on 
the contrary, to relieve it, by throw- 
ing into it the whole amount of the 
sinking fund, consisting of from 12 
to 13 millions, The operation of 
his plan might be to increase, by 
raising the price of the funds, the 
moncyed capital in the hands of the 
great proprietors of stock; and 
thus, by augmenting the amount of 
money to be employed in private 
loans, in some degree to reduce the 
rate of interest. But such an effect 
must be extremely limited; and it 
was obvious, that if the existing law 
operated to prevent the insurance 
companies, with their overflowing 
capital, from lending, except in the 
way already described, its tendency 
would be very little affected by an 
addiional influx into the general 
money market. What objection, 
then, could be urged to the altera- 
tion he recommended in the usury 
law? The measure had been long 
ago admitted to be perfectly safe ; 
nor did he believe that the right 
honourable gentleman entertained 
any of those childish prejudices 
which were formerly excited against 
it. Another means of relief to the 
agricultural proprietors was, by re- 
pealing those absurd restrictions on 
the exportation of wool, which had 
no other effect than that cf raising 
the price to the consumer, without 
at all enriching the grower or manu- 
facturer. A more equal levying of 
the poor rates was also desirable, 
for the whole pressure at present 
fell on the land-owner. A manvu- 
facturer, who derived perhaps 15 
or 20,000. a year from his spinning 
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jennies, was only assessed for the 
poor-rates on his house or tenements. 
The landlord paid in proportion to 
the extent of his estates, and yet 
the manufacturer had quite as much, 
or rather more, interest in the popu- 


lation, and derived more benefit 
from their industry, than the pros 
prietor of land, who only profited 
in the proportion in which we all 
benetit by the industry of the labours 
ing classes. ‘The poor-rates had 
another effect, which was extremely 
advantageous to the manufacturer 
—that of keeping down the wages 
of labour, and yet the act of Eliza. 
beth had provided no mechanism 
by which the burthen could be 
equalized, and laid equally on pro- 
perty of every description. Perhaps 
it would require something like t 
machinery of the property tax, he 
trusted without its inquisitorial at- 
tributes, to effect this object: some 
good might be likewise done by 
modifying the law of tithe; but 
these were all mere suggestions, to 
which ministers, from possessing the 
means of obtaining accurate knowe 
ledge, as well as of carrying what 
was advisable into effect, ought to 
give due consideration, 

On the subject of taxation, and 
how far all prices were influenced 
by, or made up of it, he should 
have an opportunity of inquiring, 
when the motion of his honourable 
friend (Mr. Western) should be 
brought forward. He could not, 
however, abstain from expressing 
the surprise, regret, and indigna- 
tion, with which he had heard the 
amount stated of the proposed peace 
establishment. At any former pe- 
riod of our history, it would have 
been deemed an immense war exe 
penditure. The right honourable 
gentleman had informed them, that 
149,000 men would be wanted : for 
the service of the year; and the ex- 
penditure, 
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penditure, it appeared, would be 
very little short of %0,000,000/. 
He himself saw no prospect of any 
reduction, except of the 10,000 men 
in the navy, or of the 40,000 in the 
army ; which latter might be con- 
sidered as taking place, and was 
exclusive of the aggregate amount 
of 149,000 still to be maintained. 
Every peace was called the best 
re that ever was made; but cach 
eft us saddled with an increased 
military establishment. In former 
and in better times for the consti. 
tution, 5000 men were considered 
a large standing army, yet now we 
had 25,000 men proposed for Ire- 
landalone. ‘Then followed 11,000 
fer the Mediterranean. Gibraltar, 
perhaps, we were bound in honour 
to keep; but why keep Malta and 
the Ionian islands? He knew no 
reason, except that they were abun- 
dantly fruitful of patronage. We 
had next 14,000 men for the West 
Indies. This was an increase of 
6000 troops, and was rendered ne- 
cessary by the increase of our pos- 
sessions there. But why were they 
so increased? Merely to gratify a 
small class of merchants and im- 
gener mortgagees. Why had we 

pt possession of the Dutch colo- 
nies? He believed because the mort- 
gagees would lose their consign- 
ments, if transferred to Holland, 
by the navigation laws of that coun- 
try. Java had been given up be- 
cause the climate was bad, yet St. 
Lucie was kept, and on no other 
pretence than that in a time of pro- 
found peace it was a good military 
and naval station. 

The honourable member would 
next call the attention of the house 
te the subject of retrenchment in 
the navy. There was one item 
which called for me my 
tion; he meant the di 
useless officers; Why, he would 


ask, when we were in a time of 
profound peace, should we retain so 
many lords of the admiralty? At 
present there were seven officers em- 
ployed in that department, but four 
of them might certainly be dis- 
pensed with; and he should not be 
disposed to vote a single shilling 
till it was shown that lord Melville 
and two other puisne lords could 
not discharge the whole of the du- 
ties. It might perhaps be some 
comfort to find, that now, when 
there were only 200 ships afloat, we 
had only seven entire lords to ma- 
nage the naval administration; for 
if seven were necessary at this mo- 
ment, not less than seventy would 
have been required when we had 
1000 vessels sailing over all the 
world, He must, however, entreat 
the right honourable gentleman to 
look back to the peace establish- 
ment of 1792, At that period it 
amounted to no more than five 
millions in the whole. How could 
it happen, therefore, that at this 
time, when the power of our inves 
terate enemy was reduced, and our 
own was greater than ever,—when, 
indeed, we were in a state of peace 
more profound than after the treaty 
of Utrecht,— our establishment 
should extend to 25 or 30 millions? 
Yet such was the contrast of our 
situation, such was the practical re- 
sult of all our brilliant achieve- 
ments! The right honourable gen- 
uleman had denied that the price of 
provisions was raised by the di- 
minished value of the currency ; 
but suppose every item was double 
what it was in 1792, it turned out 
that our peace establishment, in- 
stead of five millions, was to be 
twenty-five. This circumstance af- 


fected not only every man in the 
house, but every man in the coun- 
try; and he felt persuaded that the 
right honourable gentleman would 
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not keep up that establishment, un- 
less he could give a most triamph- 
ant answer to the question, whence 
the necessity for such an increase of 
expenditure arose. In regard to 
the landed interest, all that the 
right honourable gentleman had 
proposed was, to relieve them of 
about one million a year, by re- 
ducing a small part of the tenant's 
property-tax, and repealing the tax 
on husbandry horses, This latter 
tax, however, was, in its whole 
amount, of very small importance ; 
it ought, indeed, to be taken off, 
because it was injurious and impo- 
litic in its principle: but it was quite 
a joke to say, that the repeal would 
afford any material relief. There 
was another tax much more worthy 
of consideration, which the right 
honourable gentleman had not men- 
tioned: he alluded to the leather 
tax, The repeal of that obnoxious 
and oppressive burthen had been at- 
tempted, and was only lost by a 
majority of one: but if it were to 
be again brought forward, which 
he sincerely hoped it would be, the 
result might probably be very dif- 
ferent. Nothing had been said of 
the war malt tax, which affected 
every man that had to supply his 
servants with meatand drink. He 
would forbear, however, from en- 
tering into the consideration of that 
subject, as an honourable friend of 
his had given notice that he would 
speedily bring it forward. As to 
that other measure, the property- 
tax, which was not only iniquitous 
iv its principle, and inquisitorial in 
its practice, but calculated, as he 
thought, rather to impair than be- 
nefit the revenue; it now appeared, 
that instead of paying the whole, 
we were to pay one half of it. But, 

ine as the chancellor of the 
exchequer might be on that point, 
the honourable member was cone 
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vinced that that tax would never 
be voted by parliament. ‘The whole 
country, he was persuaded, would 
come forward to oppose it; an earns 
est of their intention had already 
been given, and before many weeks 
were over, the right honourable 
pate would go down to the 
10use and inform them, that he 
must have recourse to a little loan, 
and charge the interest on the sink- 
ing fund. But was there no other 
channel to which he could resort? 
Why should not Austria, our faith- 
ful, our magnanimous ally—Au- 
stria, who was so warmly attached 
to our interests, and so grateful for 
all our services—why should not 
she come forward, not to lend us 
money, for no other country than 
England was in the habit of lead- 
ing money, but to repay us the 
money which, twenty years ago, 
we lent toher? At that period we 
advanced her seven millions, and 
she ought at least to pay the inter+ 
est. It had been apprehended at 
the time, that she might not repay 
the capital; but it would have been 
next to treachery to say, she would 
not pay the interest. Why, then, 
should we not demand the arrears 
of interest, which amounted to be« 
tween four and five millions? Ib 
would come to us at a most con« 
venient season: but it appeared the 
chancellor of the exchequer had 
never thought of it. It would em 
able government to give up the wae 
malt tax, which was calculated. at 
two millions, and alse the farmer’s 
property-tax, which was about two 
millions and a half more, and this 
would afford a great relief to the 
landed interest. The honourable 
member would here conclude his 
observations. He had occupied the 
house a considerable time ; but if he 
had gone more into detail than: 
might have been expected, it’ was: 


because 
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because he was desirous of entering 
his protest against the principles on 
which the right honourable gentle- 
man wished to proceed. It wasa 
duty which he owed to the house, 
and to the country, which had borne 
its burthens cheerfully, and was now 
anxious, at least in its expectations, 
that the utmost economy should be 
pursued. 

Mr. Rose said the poor-rates had 
often been investigated ; but as noe 
thing could be done, it was useless 
to inveigh against them. Indeed 
they were of service to the agricul- 
turalist by diminishing the wages of 
labour. No encovragement could 
be given to the exportation of wool, 
as there was no demand for it 
abroad, ‘The property-tax had be- 
nefited individuals, tor instince, 
stockholders; for the $ per ceuts 
were at 47 when it was first pro- 
posed, and they were now at 60. 

Mr. Western said the pian of the 
chancellor of the exchequertcould 
not afford adequate relief. ‘The 
rental ot the kingdom, alter paying 
taxes and other imposts, was anni- 
hilated by the pressure of agricultue 
ral distress. In many instances he 
knew no rent had been received for 
the’last year. With respect to the 
income tax, he considered the ho- 
nour of the house and of ministers 
pledged to its repeal. 

Sir Robert Heron said that from 
the plan developed that night, the 
@conomy promised was a mere 
mockery, for it was no where to be 
found but in the speech from the 


throne. There could be no reliet 


without 2 reduction of the expendi- 
ture in all its branches. While the 
country was looking to the practice 
of that a@conomy which was pros 
mised, where could they more na- 
turally expect it, than in the es- 
tablishment of him, whom they con- 
sidered the fathcr of his people ?— 


When magistrates in tht countr? 
were employed in hearing the grie. 
vances of labourers who had no. 
thing to do—of shopkeepers who 
had no shops—of tailors and shoes 
makers who were without work, 
they might say in answer to their 
complaints, “ I must acknowledge 
your wants and distress; I have 
little hopes of their disappearance ; 
little rehef to afford, and that little 
ean with difficulty be paid; but 
then it is some consolation that, 
though starving, you are covered 
with glory! You stand in an im- 
posing situation ! Your armies have 
expelled one despot to set up an- 
other! Your prince spends as much 
on a thatched cottage as his prede- 
cessors did on a palace! and such 
is his taste, so magnificent his ideas, 
that he cannot endure to see the 
same furniture two years succes. 
sively ! So much does he delight 
in encouraging the arts, that he 
gives eight hundred guineas for a 
clock! a thousand for a Chinese 
cabinet! he has more lords of the 
bed-chamber than were ever heard 
of at any former period! And in 
a few weeks you will have a-corps 
of royal lancers!” But it these 
topics are insisted on, we are imme- 
diately told there is a plot to vilify 
the royal family. If there be any 
such plot, they are the conspirators 
who advise his royal highness that 
splendid extravagance is necessary 
to the support of his dignity. They 
would consult the dignity of the 
prince regent ina much higher de- 
gree, by advising him to apportion 
his expenses to the circumstances of 
the times, and by reminding him 
that the causes ot the French re- 
volution originated in royal extra- 
vagance. 

Mr. F. Lewis recommended a 
great and immediate reduction of 


the expenditure. Alluding to the 
state 
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state of the currency, he asserted 
that 25 millions had been with- 
drawn from circulation, which had 
occasioned property ot every kind 
to fall in price. 

Mr. Baring was still of opi- 
nion that the carn bill was impolitic 
and injurious : though now a dead 
letter, it had done mischief. ‘l’o 
lessen, or even to remove the tax 
upon agricultural horses would be 
a paltry and inefiicieut relief. Con- 
sidering that the campaign had last- 
ed little more than three months, 
ind ample supplies had been voted 
for ayear, there ought to have been 
a greater surplus. 

‘Mr. Brand censured the enor- 
mous military establishment pro- 
posed to be maintained, and stig- 
matized the income tax as one which 
all classes of people ought to unite 
in resisting. He recommended 
raising a small loan rather thaa. 
continue this tax, 

Mr. Yorke protested against the 
language of the honourable gentle- 
men opposite: they affected to say 
it was 4 permanent peace establish 
ment, though Mr. Vansittart had 
repeatedly and expressly stated that 
it was only a temporary establish- 
ment, and would not be prolonged 
beyond the present year. Besides, 
the truest way to prevent war was 
to be well armed. 

Lord Castlereagh wished shortly 
to draw the attention of the house 
to the real state of the question now 
before them. Geutlenen on the 
other side dwel: upon the supposed 
enormity of the establishment of 
99,000 men ; but was this amount, 
he would ask, the necessary crite- 
rion of future years? His right 
honourable friend had laid open 
sources of expenditure for the pre- 
seit year, which were in fact as 
much war expenses as those of last 
year; for ic was impossible, while 
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the forces of the country were 
scattered over the extent of the 
globe, that they could at once be 
compressed within the amount and 
the expense of a peace establish. 
ment. It necessarily required a cers 
tain time to Yeduce even our militia 
establishment; stull more to reduce 
the war establishment, and to bring 
home our navy from various quar- 
ters of the world. He admuted that 
the army wasthe creat feature on 
which the house would have to de- 
bate. But here it should be con. 
sidered that there was « large force 
of 40,000 or 50,000 mea, many of 
whom had only just arrived, or 
were arriving im the country, that 
would cost at least 1,200,000/. for 
the present year, even though they 
were discharged the moment the 
hand of office could operate upon 
them. Above two millions more 
would be required, under the head 
of navy expenses, in paying off that 
branch, ‘here was also the repay- 
ment to the bink of exchequer bills 
tothe amount of one million and a 
half; also a charge of two millions 
more on exchequer bills to be paid 
off this year, anda charge of two 
millions tor the ordnance depart- 
ment, though it never was suggest- 
ed that this would be a permanent 
charge for that branch, It was 
evident that the sums he had mene 
tioned would make a difference of 
eight or nine millions between the 
expenditure of the present year, and 
that of future yearsof peace. His 
lordship weuld not go through the 
estimates upon the table for the pur- 
pose of comparing them with those 
of 1792, upon which an honour- 
able member (Mr. Brougham) had 
somuch dwelt, Such a contrast 
was futile on many accounts; and 
Mr. Pitt, who had prepared those 
estimates, at a time when the French 
revolution was at its height, and 
when 
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when one statesman had gone so far 
a$to declare that France was blot- 
ted from the chart of Europe, had 
himself acknowledged that he had 
been grossly deceived in his caleu- 
Jations: that great minister never 
ceased to regret the fallacions esti- 
mates he then produced for the for- 
mation of a peace establishment. 
The fit period to select for making 
a comparison appeared to his lord- 
ship to be 1802, after the peace of 
the preceding year, when the mi- 
nister proposed a military force for 
Ireland of 23,000 men, and for 
Great Britain, of no less than 
47,000 men, With respect to the 
first, it was not to be dented, that no 
rapid change to a state of tran- 
quillity was to be expected ; Ireland 
was not politically but sccially agi- 
tated, and a larger number of troops 
was consequently required. ‘The 
force for Great Britain now pro- 
d was much lower than in 1802, 
and would doubtless be considered 
msufficient, did not ministers cal- 
culate that the troops in France 
were only, as it were, the advanced 
guard of our army, who might up- 
on any emergency be recalled to our 
shores, and were only employed in 
watching over and securing the 
ce the country had acquired. 

e deprecated with warmth the 
indiscreet and unfair mode in which 
the subject had been viewed by the 
other side of the house. Gentle- 
men did not seem to recollect the 
situation of this country in 1792, 
and in what respects it was now es- 
sentially different. The whole sy- 
stem of the state was altered, all 
the departments were different; in 
short, there could be no change 
more striking than that which had 
taken place in Great Britain since 
the year 1792. To the state in 
which we then were, it was not 
possible now to return, He re- 


quested honourable members to 
come to the consideration of this 
subject with calm and unbiassed 
minds, and not to be led away at 
this time of day by questions whe- 
ther we ought or ought net to have 
abandoned our colonies, or whe- 
ther it were politic or impolitic 
originally to enter into the war? 
The true view of the subject was 
to reflect upon the situation which 
we held, and which we ought to 
hold, and, with due regard to wcos 
nomy, to adopt such measures a$ 
would maimtain us in that situation, 
Not less than 13 or 14,000 men 
were necessary for garrison duty 
and for the purpose of securing the 
due coliection of the revenue, withi- 
out whose aid other taxes must be 
imposed to muke up the deficiency. 
It should alseorbe remembered, that 
whatever nominal vote the house 
might make, it was impossible that 
the whole force should be effec? 
tually raised, at least one tenth 
ought on this account to be de- 
ducted; and it might be doubted 
whether the service could be pro- 
perly performed by the 25,000 men 
proposed in the resolution. He 
would not now enter into the de- 
tails; but on a future occasion he 
should be prepared to show that 
not a single item'in the estimates 
had been calculated too high with 
reference to the present situation 
and the future prospeets of the na- 
tion. There were two modes of 
viewing the subject; with respect 
to the expense incurred, and the 
numerical force of the troops to be 
employed ; and no min of reflec- 
tion for a moment could imagine 
that the charge of an army m 1793 
was at all equal to the expense now 
incurred for the same number of 
men: the pay had been nearly 
doubled, and the system of pension 
that had: received the sanction’ of 
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rliament was a great additional 
Coad This was not a subject that 
would admit of hasty conclusions, 
and, above all, it was important to 
avoid leading the country to ima- 
gine that mon femaetes and ministers 
had now only one duty to pertorm, 
viz. to reduce the taxation as quick- 
ly as possible. One gentleman had 
rone so far as to assert, that the 
anc was pledged to the remission 
of all the war taxes, a sum of not 
less than 24 millions. Such pro- 
positions required no controversy ; 
their own extravagance was the best 
refutation, He entreated the house 
to consider that his majesty’s mi- 
nisters could have but one object in 
view; they had but one common 
object with the country at large: 
a@conomy was an object to which it 
was both their duty and their inter- 
est to attend; and, to establish 
themselves upon any other basis, 
would, in the end, prove one of 
the most idle attempts that could be 
made by short-sighted politicians. 
When the estimates were under. 
stood, his lordship was persuaded 
that they would give satisfaction ; 
the country deserved to be dealt 
with plainly; and, consistently with 
the manly part ministers had sup- 
ported durimg the arduous war, 
they would not now attempt to mis- 
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lead: the greatness of the nation 
depended upon its strength, and that 
strength upon its resources, the em- 
— of which must be regu- 
ated by existing circumstances, 

Mr. Ponsonby reprobated the 
argument of the noble lord, that 
because other nations of Euro 
kept up large military establi 
ments, it was necessary that Eng- 
land should do the same. T 
noble lord, who of late had resided 
so much on the continent, and had 
imbibed so many continental no- 
tions, seemed almost to have for- 
gotten that England was an island. 
The noble lord, however, in his 
predilection for continental systems 
of government, wished that Great 
Britain should follow the example 
of the great military powers of 
Europe; thata large standing army 
should be maintained, to supersede 
the ancient and acknowledged au- 
thorities. If the noble lord suc» 
ceeded in persuading the house so 
far to imitate foreign nations, he 
would soon, without much difficul- 
ty, be able to perfect the reseme 
blance by extinguishing the few: re- 
maining sparks of constitutional li- 
berty in the country. 

The resolutions were then agreed 
to, without a division. 
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Motion respecting the Bank of England—Lord Grenville’ s eg h the Pro- 
duction of the Army Estimates for 1816—Mr. Brougham’s Motion respects 
ing the Conduct of Ferdinand—Debates on the Treatics in the Lords and 


Commons. 


Herve ofcommons,Feb. 13,— 


sir James Shaw and sir William 


Inconsequence of twopetitions Curtis expressed their strong and 


from the corporation of 


ondon, decided opinion against the conti- 


nuance 
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nuance of the property tax. The 
former suggested a loan of six mil- 
lions, and the payment of the in- 
terest of ic by part of the sinking 
fund, 

This suggestion was opposed by 
Mr. Horner, who contended tat itt 
would be a mere delusion on the 
country. Wemust meet and face our 
embarrassments and dithiculties, and 
not conceal or put them off. Show 
him the real necessity of the expendie 
ture proposed by ministers, and he 
would vote forit; but he was con- 
vinced it could not be shown, Af.er 
many severe observations on the pro- 
posed military establishment,he said 
st Was a project toalterourcharacter, 
and make Britain a military power— 
a thing not practicable ; and if prac- 
ticable, to be avoided as a curse 
rather than desired as a blessing. 
We were naturally and essentially 
a maritime power, and to that we 
owed our prosperity and grandeur. 
We might thmk of taking rank 
among the military despots of the 
continent ; but we should not be 
able to do so for any length of time. 
If we indeed became a military go- 
vernment, the constitution would 
soon fall before it. There was only 
one remedy, and that was to re- 
trench, 

‘The chancellor of the exchequer 
was willing to meet the honourable 
gentleman and his friends on their 
own grounds; he would under- 
take to show that the proposed 
establishment was absolutely neces- 
sary, and if necessary, it would be 
unwise to shuffle off the difficulty 
by temporary expedients. If we 
could continue our firmness for a 
short time, we should arrive at the 
end of our financial difficulties. As 
to the danger with which it was suid 
the constitution was threatened, he 
thought if it had existed so long un- 
der an army of 18 or 19,000 men, 


it could not possibly be endangered 
by an army of 25,000 men, 

Mr. Tierney believed it t 
object of mi to make usa 
military nation; they were obliged 
to act on thissystem if they wished 
to retam their places: they might 
use any freedom with the navy, 
but they durst not reduce the army; 
they might pay off ten ships of the 
line sooner than disband one reyi- 
ment ot hussars. He was not sure 
prised that a preference was given, 


, 
be t! e 


nisters 


when mere external decoration was 
concerned, to an officer of hussars 
with his fur capand whiskers, to a 
plain, jolly sailor, who could boast 
neither of the splendour of hisdress 
nor the refinement of his manners. 
—The honourable gentleman con, 
cluded an animatedand witty speech 
by calling on the house and the na- 
tion at large, to show ministers, that 
the liberties of England were not to 
be sacrificed, and its resources de- 
pressed, by maintaining a useless 
and dangerous military establishe 
ment. 

Lord Castlereagh compiimented 
Mr. Horner on the fuirness of his 
conduct, and he was willing to ad- 
mit, that if ministers could not sa- 
tisfactorily show that the military 
expenditure was necessary, then the 
property tax Was mot necessary. 
Upon this ground he was willing to 
join issue, 

Messrs. W. Wynne and Barclay 
spoke shortly against the property 
tax; after which the resolutions for 
the supply were agreed to. 

M:. Grenfell, after an introduc. 
tory speech, moved that a select 
committee be appointed to inquire 
into the nature of the engagement 
subsisting between the oablic and 
the bank of England, and to sug- 
gestsome equitable arrangement top 
the advantage of both parties. 

After some discussion, during 
which 
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which this motion was opposed by 
lord Castlereagh and the chancellor 
of the exchequer, it was negatived 
by Stto Sl. 

House of lords, Feb.14.--The order 
of the day being moved and read— 

Lord Grenville rese.—When he 
gave notice of the motion which he 
was now about to submit to their 


lordships, and took the liberty of 


proposing that their lordships should 
be summoned, he did not anticipate 
any opposition to the production ot 


the paper which he intended to call 
Tors ind, since he had come down 
to the house, he had still further 


reason to believe that the motion 
was not to be opposed. lt certainly 
rested on very strong grounds. If 
he had wnderstood that there was 
any doubt as to the propriety of 
laving before their lordships this 
estimate, he should have stated two 
periods of our history at which mo- 
tions similar to the present .were 
made, and precisely on the very 
grounds upon which he now moved. 
The first was in the year 1742, when 
this country had entered into pecu- 
niary engagements for the support 
of some points of continental policy. 
Atter the result of one campaign, a 
proposal was made for some further 
measures for the furtherance of the 
sime object, and for making good 
engagements which the crown had, 
with the same view, already entered 
into. The lords at that period, in 


order to enable them the better to 
] 


judge of the necessity or expediency 


of turther engagements of that na- 
ture, thought it right that they 
should be informed of what would 
probably be the amount of the whole 
military expenditure, for the pur- 
poses then under consideration; and 
an order was accordingly made, 
that the estimates should be laid be- 
fore them. The other instance was 
= a exactly im point. In 1756, 
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the lords called for the estimates of 
the year, in order to ascertain in 
what manner the blessings of peace 
could be best secured to the country. 
To enable their lordships now to do 
their dusy, and to see how the*bee 
nefits and blessings of peace could 
be best secured and preserved to 
the country, they ought to have the 
military estimates of the year be- 
fore them. And their lordships 
would observe, that at the period 
which he had last mentioned, the ese 
timate was produced to the house on 
the very same day that the treaty 
of peace was laid on their table; so 
that it then appeared impossible to 
separate the consideration of the pros 
priety and policy of the peace itself, 
from that of the military expendi+ 
ture which might be necessary in 
time of peace. On these precedents 
he called for the production of this 
document. He called for it, first, 
because the country was at present 
called upon to execute extensive pe- 
cuniary engagements; and next, 
because, whether the treaty should 

e ratified, and the conduct of those 
who concluded it approved, or whe- 
ther it should be ratified out of re- 
gard to the national faith—whether 
the conduct of those who concluded 
it should be approved or not—in 
every view, it was of the highest 
importance that their lordships 
should see what was the military ex- 
penditure which must accompany 
the peace, It was highly necessary, 
when their lordships came to con- 
gratulate his royal highness the 
prince regent on the restoration of 
peace and the establishment of a 
lawful government in France, (and 
none could more sincerely congra- 
tulate his royal highness on these 
events than he should)—it was high- 
ly necessary for their lordships -to 


consider whether could con- 
gratulate his ~ hig also up- 
on 
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on this, that the peace was likely to 
be permanent; or whether, from 
the information which they might 
thus acquire, there was any reason- 
able ground of alarm on that topic. 
And, lastly, he called for it, because 
it was, above all, of the greatest im- 
portance that their lordships should 
take their share in those duties to 
the public recommended from the 
speech to the throne, by watching 
carefully over the public expendi- 
ture. It was important that their 
lordships should do so, because, in 
so doing, they only fulfilled the just 
expectations of the country; and he 
was sure that their lordships them- 
selves would not be satistied that 
they had done their duty, if they 
were negligent in a matter of such 
vast consequence to the country. 
The question which their lord- 
ships had now to consider was, 
whether, after a struggle of twenty- 
five years, maintained by such im- 
mense efforts, and at such vast ex- 
pense, they were at length to obtain 
the blessings of that real peace tor 
which they had so long contended, 
or whether their situation was to be 
exactly the reverse; whether they 
were still to be charged with an im- 
mense military establishment; whe- 
ther they were now to be called up- 
on to take their military rank among 
the military states of the continent: 
whether they were to abandon the 
wise maxims and policy of their 
forefathers, by which the country 
had risen to such a height, and had 
been enabled to make such great 
exertions, and at an humble distance 
turn servile imitators of those sy- 
stems which had been the cause ot 
so much distress and calamity to 
the nations by which they had been 
and maintained? That was 
what their lordships had to consi- 
der: whether the ie of this 
country, after all they had 
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done, after all the loyalty and firm. 
ness which they had evinced, after 
all they had suffered, and were still 
suffering, were to have, notthe name 
of peace, but the establishments of 
peace——ihe expenditure and taxa- 
tion of peace? and it is with that 
view that he now endeavoured to 
bring this document before them. 
For his own part, he pledged him. 
self to their lordships and to the 
country, that never, either in that 
house or elsewliere, would he fail to 
give the most strenuous opposition 
in the power of so humble an indi- 
vidual as himself, to any attempts to 
entail such a monstrous burthen on 
the nation, and to lay the founda. 
tion of such ruin to the constitution 
as must follow from the mainte- 
nance in time of peace of an immense 
military establishment. He could 
not help, last year, expressing his 
dread that some such proposition 
was likely to be brought forward. 
His apprehensions were then cons 
sidered as visionary ; but he fairly 
confessed, that the utmost stretch of 
his imagination never came nearly 
to the amount of expenditure which 
was spoken of out of doors as likely 
to be proposed. He never did for 
a moment concetve, and he could 
hardly yet believe, that it was in 
tended to keep up intime of peace, 
and in this year of peace, an army 
of 150,000 men, Andit any thing 
could add to the aston'shment and 
horrer which he felt wien he heard 
of such an intention, it was this,that 
an army of 50,000 men was to be 
kept up in the united kingdom. 
When that should be proposed, he 
trusted that time and opportunity 
would be given to discuss the pro- 

sition. He trusted that it was not 


im the course of one night, or one 
debate, that their lordships were tp 
be persuaded so far to abandon the 
maxims and policy of their ances 

tors, 
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tors, as to cast away the hope of the 
blessings of peace and freedom.— 

For his own part, feeling as he did 
every year still less and less desire 
rou? s 
sure 


to share in the debates and la 
of that house, yet, if such ame 
1s this were really to be brought tor- 
ward,there was no exervon of which 
he was « ap ible, that should be Spa 
red to prevent so great a misior- 
tune. And should such a measure 
be at last adopted, if any reflection 
could then soothe thedeclining years 
of his fe, it would be this—that no 
poor effort which could be made by 
so hum ie an individual as himself, 
had been wanting to avert from his 
country sucha calamity. 
Heshould now proceed tomove— 
but he had forgotten another point 
upon which he intended to have 
troubled their lordships—He need 
mike no apology for being warm— 
this was a subject upon which some 
degree of warmth might be permit- 
ted——But it was his wish, on this 
occasion, to have called their lord- 
ships’ attention to the state of our 
establishment in a former period of 
peace—he meant the period between 
1783 and 1793. The establishment 
of that period was now to be not 
only doubled or trebled, but quadru- 
pled, quintupled, sextupled, though 
the amount of that establishment 
was founded upon circumstances 
not now existing, and was larger 
than a proper policy would at pre- 
sent justify. Instead of joining those 
who argue that our present military 
establishment ought to be superior 
to that which was then maintained, 
he should come to the house prepa- 
red to show that parliament would 
not do rts duty, unless it insisted up- 
on an establishment below that 
which then existed. He well re- 
membered that at that period there 
was considerable doubt whether the 
establishment was not larger than 
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the circumstances called for. The 
subject was much discussed, and the 
propriety of so large an establish. 
ment was rested onthe peculiar cir- 
cumstancesof Europe atthat period, 
In 1781 the whole matter was laid 
before parliament, and instead of 
fourteen millions, of which they 
now heard, the question then was, 
whether the milnary expenditure 
should be 1 ,600,0002. or 1 ,800,000/,? 
And when at length it was fixed at 
1,800,000/, the very next year the 
mninister came down to the house, 
and proposed—he thought it worth 
his while to propose—a reduction 
of 50,000/.—no bad proof that it 
was not then thought that the mi- 
litary expenditure had not been fixe 
ed at toolowarate, Their lord. 
ships now heard of eight millions 
for the navy. The expenditure then 
proposed for the navy was two mil. 
lhons, or 1,800,000/.; and when it 
was fixed at 2,000,000/, a reduction 
was afterwards made in it to the 
extent of 100,000/. He had heard 
that it was said that the great man 
who was then minister had changed 
his opinion, and had observed that 
in acting to the best of his judge- 
ment, in requiring only 1,800,0002, 
for the army, and 1,800,000/, or two 
millions for the navy, he thought, 
on reflection, that he had ill dis- 
charged his duty, It was his for- 
tune to have lived on the most in- 
timate terms of communication and 
friendship with that great man, I¢ 
was difficult for him, at such a die 
stance of time, positively to assert a 
negative, But he did most posi- 
tively declare—and he trusted their 
lordships would do him the justice 
to believe that he spoke as if he were 
on oath at their bar—that he bad 
not the smallest recollection, that he 
had no belief, that Mr. Pitt ever ex- 
pressed himself otherwise on that 
subject, than in terms of self-con- 
D2 gratulation 
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gratulation and conscious satisfac. 
tion that he had, by the most scrue 
pulous economy, at that time ena- 
bled the country to meet that dread- 
ful period of trial which it had af- 
terwards to encotinter. In 1792, 
Mr. Pitt in another place, and -he 
(Lord Grenville) there referred to 
the circumstance, as 2 proof that 
those who had proposed such a re- 
duction then, did not willingly 
plunge into war in 1793. Mr. Pitt 
might have said, that if he had 
known in 1792 what was to have 
happened in 1793, he would not 
have wished theestablishment to be 
so low in 1792. And he said now, 
that if he could have then foreseen 
the extent to which the madness of 
the French revolutionists would 
have gone, and the extent of the 
folly, not to say treachery, of those 
who then directed the counsels of 
the king of France, he would have 
proposed a higher military establish- 
ment in 1792, But, as to the period 
between 1783 and 1792, he weuld 
say for himself, and urdertake like- 
wise to say for Mr, Pitt, that if they 
had been fully aware of what was 
to follow, they would net have pro- 
posed a higher establishment, for 
they were convinced that nothing 
but the lowness of the expenditure, 
at that time enabled the country to 
meet the expenses and sacrifices 
which it was afterwards called upon 
to endure. And if, for the benefit 
of this country and of mankind, we 
could now be blessed with the pre- 
sence of that great man, he was 
fully persuaded that such was the 
sentiment which he would express. 
If, then, ary thing were wanting, in 
addition to the sense of duty and a 
due regard to the public welfare, 
the weight of the authority of that 
great man must be taken into ac- 
count. He was convinced, that if 
Mr. Pitt were now alive, he would, 
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onthe ground which had beenstated, 
have anxiously enforced the propri- 
ety of a low rate of military expens- 
diture at this period of peace: and 
it was only by following the plan of 
that great man, and bringing the 
expenditere for the army and the 
navy to the very lowest practicable 
ponit, that any hope remained of ex- 
tricuting the country trom those dif. 
ficulties in which it was involved, 
and relieving it from those burthens 
which pressed soheavily uponit. He 
concluded by moving an address, &c. 
for the production of the estimates 
of the military expenditure of 1816. 
The earl.of Liverpool said, that 
he did not rise to offer a single word 
in opposition to the motion of the 
noble lord; on the contrary, he 
should be ready to supply all the in- 
formation required, When the dis 
cussion should regularly come be- 
fore the house, he should be pre. 
pared to meet all inquiry, peint by 
point, in justification of the mea- 
sures adopted by himself and his 
colleagues in office. He was will- 
ing that the question should be put 
upon this issue, whether a pablic ne- 
cessity, or at leasta public urgency, 
had not existed for ¢very measure 
adopted in the formation of the 
peace establishment of Great Bri- 
taing and if the affirmative were 
not satisfactorily made out, for his 
own part he should submit to any 
censure, however severe, that par- 
liament might think fit to pass upon 
his conduct, Such being his view 
of the subject, it might be supposed 
that all his duty now required was, 
to give his assent to the motion, re- 
serving until a future day a more 
detailed explanation. But even if 
the noble lord had not thought ft 
to make the address he had just sub- 
mitted, such extraordinary and ua- 
reasonable fears had been excited 
upon this subject, that he (lord L.) 
should 
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ehould not rest satisfied inthe com- tant circumstances ? was it to forget 


plete discharge of his duty, it he did 
not take this opportunity of entering 
more at large into several of the 
points, for the sake of removing 
some of these ill-grounded and idle 
misapprehensions. If such a line of 
conduct would have been necessary, 
even had the motion been simply 
put from the woclsack, it was im- 
periousiy demanded, atter what 
their lordships had this night heard, 
no doubt with astonishment, not, 
indeed, at the maxims uttered and 
principles laid down by the noble 
lords not at the anxiety he express- 
ed, and in which ajl men joied, 
that not a single guinea should be 
expended that was not called tor by 
an overpowering necessity; but at 
the extraordinary view he had taken 
of the necessities of the country in 
the circumstances in which it was 
now placed. He (lord L.) knew 
of no fairer mode of considering the 
subject under discussion than that 
which had been elsewhere adopted, 
viz. to consider coolly and delibe- 
rately, first, the real state of the na- 
tion with respect to her own domi- 
nions and those of foreign powers, 
and then to inquire what establish- 
ment was required to preserve the 
integrity of her possessions, and to 
maintain the rank in peace, that she 
had acquired in war, The noble 
lord had said much upon the sub- 
ject of the peace establishment of 
1792, and ot its comparative eco- 
nomy; but surely he could not be 
ignorant that the present halfpay of 
the army, and the many additional 
allowances granted (as he had ori- 
ginally contended, extravagantly 
and improperly) by parliament, 
would actually amount to more 
than the whole extent of the mili- 
tary establishment before the year 
1792.—Was the house to dismiss 
from its consideration these impor- 


the enormous increase of expenses, 
and to follow the noble lord in 
his statements of hundreds of thou- 
sands, or of millions, without ad- 
yerting to the manner in which they 
had been unavoidably expended? 
By such a proceeding, deception 
would be doubled, and the house, 
instead of rectifying error, would 
become itself the instrument of ce- 
lusion. 

He wished to say a few words 
upon the general nature of the peace 
establishment of 1792, and upon the 
opinion of a great statesman, to 
which the noble lord had adverted, 
From a date previous to the year 
i792, he (lord L.) could say that 
hehad lived upontermsot theclosest 
jntimacy with Mr. Pitt; and if the 
question had been put, whether it 
was not the opinion of that minis- 
ter that he had in 1792 reduced the 
peace establishment lower than was 
consistent with the public safety, he 
(lord Liverpool) should have had 
no hesitation in answering in the af- 
tirmative; and he would add that 
if, atter the opening of the new war, 
which had lasied for fiveeand-twenty 
years, there was no prospect of 
bringing 1t to an honourable con- 
clusion at the end of two years, the 
protraction beyond that term might 
probably be ascribed to the low state 
of the establishment as settled by 
Mr, Pitt at the period referred to. 
In making any comparison, there- 
fore, he must set out with the con- 
viction that the peace establishment 
of 1792 was not such as was best 
calculated to secure the permanent 
interests of the country. As, how- 
ever, for the purpose of illustration, 
it was necessary to make a contrast 
between the present and some for- 
mer period, he had no objection 
to take that to which the noble lord 
had more especially referred, The 
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first point to be considered, was the 
army to be kept up in France and 
in the East Indies. By the treaty, 
the house was aware that the force 
in France was to be 30,600 men, 
and in acts of parliament it had been 
several times recognised, Urat the 
troops in the East Indies were not 
to be reduced below 20,000 men, 
making the whole army for the ser- 
vice ot Great Britain and her co- 
lonies 95,000 mon. In 1762 the 
amount of force for the same duties, 
was yesterday said to be 10,000 men, 
but the fact was, that it exceeded 
that number by 6,000, being 44,000 
for Great Britain and the colonics, 
exclusive of the East Indies, and 
12,000 tor Ireland. 

In order, however, to give the 
comparison with greater distinct- 
ness, he would divide it into three 
heads, and consider, Ist, the esta- 
blishment for the colonies; 2dly, 
that for Ireland; and, 3dly, the es- 
tablishment for Great Britain. With 
respect to the first, the house could 
not fail to reflect upon the difference 
between the extent of the colonies 
in 1792 and at present, and of course 
these acquisitions would demand an 
additional force for their protection. 
This force constituted a separate 
amount of 20,000, or, to speak with 
precision, of 19,400 men, whose 
duty was to occupy garrisons and 
stations in colonies that did not be- 
long to the crown of England in 
1792. If the noble lord should ask, 
if thesecolonies, during a long peace, 


would require that that amount of 


force should be constantly kept upon 
them, he (lord L.) had no difficulty 
in stating, that in time it no doubt 
would admit of diminution; but re- 
garding them in their present state, 
and with reference to the existing si- 
tuation of things in Europe, after the 
fullest consideration, it had been 
thought that 19,400 men were the 


lowest estimate of the troops now 
required by our newly acquired co- 
lonies. As to the old colonies, those 
which hid leng continued in our 
hands, he was ready point by point 
to state the force now devoted to 
each, to notice the difference be. 
tween that amount and the num. 
bers in 1792, and to justify the ang. 
meniation by reasons he considered 
satisfactory. First. as to the colo. 
nies of British North Ametica, ine 
cluding Upper and Lower Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, and the islands et Ber. 
muda; it was propesed that the 
force tor these situations should be 
augmented from 6,000, which was 
the amountin 17%, to 10,000 men; 
and with regard to Canada, that 
the population since the former date 
had been nearly double; indeed the 
whole district of Upper Canada 
might be said to be almost a crea- 
tion within the Last twenty years. 
The same argument would apply 
to New Brunswick, and other situ 
ations; and his lordship contidently 
putit to the house, whether the ad- 
dition of 3,400 men was more than 
the altered circumstances ot those 
colonies required. The Leeward 
Islands and Jamaica claimed the 
next consideration, where a force of 
5,600 men was to be disposed, being 
an increase of 2,100 men upon the 
numbers in 1792. The portion that 
would be stationed in Jamaica was 
4,000 men, being 1,000 more than 
at the former period. ‘Their lord- 
ships were aware that, during the 
war, the Black corps had been of 
very great service, and had enabled 
ministers to dispose a considerable 
number of the regular troops pre- 
viously posted in Jamaica, in situa- 
tions where their services could be 
more actively beneficial; it would 
likewise be recollected, that it would 
be a work of time and ee 
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reduce these Black corps, and he ap- 
prehended that no man would wish 
thatthese valuable possessions should 
be left merely to the care of the Ne- 
gro regiment. It was intended to 
reduce them gradually ; but, until 
that was accomplished, a larger re- 
gular force than wasemployed there 
in 1792 would be necessary. An 
additional reason for this augmen- 
tation, was the fact that Guada- 
loupe and Martinique were now in 
the hands of the British forces, and 
would remain so until garrisons 
could be sent out from France, and 
the period of their departure it was 
at present impossible to ix with any 
precision. For the present year it 
seemed unavoidable, therefore, that 
this cpuntry should sustain the in- 
creased charge arising from the em- 
ployment of this larger force. The 
next item had not been noticed in 
any preceding estimates, although 
no } nares some small force must 
have been stationed upon ‘the coast 
of Afvica; it was now proposed to 
engage 1,000 men upon that duty. 
In New South Wales the number ot 
troops employed m 1792 was 325, 
towhich 475 men were now to be 
added. Under the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the island of St. 
Helena was placed, which he would 
not now discuss, the house would 
not be surprised to learn, that an ef- 
fective garrison cf 1200 men was 
intended to be quartered there. Be- 
sides the enumerations he had given, 
their lordships would be aware that 
5000 men were supposed to be con- 
stantly afloat for the purpose of in- 
terchanging with garrisons in va- 
rious parts of our possessions. 

The result of the whole of the 
statement into which he had entered 
was, that with the exception of 
3400 men for North America, which 
he admitted was a positive addition, 
the garrisons of 1792 had not been 
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augmented in the old colonies, ex- 
cepting under pressing and evident 
necessity. The propriety of the in+ 
crease of the garrisons of North 
America would depend upon ques- 
tions ot general policy, upon which 
ministers had exercised their best 
discretion.—The next division re 
lated to the force which, under the 
peace establishment, was to be em- 
ployed in Ireland. The increase, 
compared with 1792, was 13,000 
men, and all his lordship could say 
upon it was, that the question must 
stand upon its own merits; but he 
confidently beheved that no person 
acquainted with the present stute of 
that country would advance the 
opinion that 25,900 for the service 
of the sister kingdom were a larger 
force than circumstances demand- 
ed. ‘Those circumstances might be 
changed, and no man more ardent- 
ly wished they might be changed ; 
but the question was, whether a 
less force than 25,000 could now 
properly discharge the duties of the 
garrisons, &c. in Ireland? He would 
adinit, for the sake of ar zument, 
that instant remedies could be ap- 
plied to heal the wounds in Irelands 
that a specific had been found, to 
accomplish all that the most sam 
guine had for years hoped in vain; 
still it could not be denied that the 
force stated was at present neces 
sary, and that for years it might be 
required, until the supposed medi- 
cine beranto produce the desired 
effect. —The third and last topic was 
the military establishment for Great 
Britain, and the amount of 25,000 
men was larger by 9,000 men than 
the number deemed requisite in 
1792. But if the amount of force 
was different, were not the circum- 
stances of the country different also? 
and, with reference to those circum- 
stances, this was the only fair mode 
of viewing the question. First, he~ 
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would ask, had, not the population 
of Great Britain increassd, since 
the period named, to the amount of 
two millions ? and would ut be con- 
tended that this was notone fit cause 
of augmentation? All the civil es- 
tablishments within the last twenty- 
five years had also been greatly 
multiplied and extended, and some 
of the naval departments, the dock- 
yards for instance, instead of con- 
stables or watchmen to protect the 
public property, now employed sol- 
diers. Even some of the regulations 
adopted for the army itself since 
1792 had created a necessity for an 
augmented force, and among them, 
that which could not fail to meet 
the approbation of parliament—the 
abolition of the system of drafting 
rom one regiment into another, 
which, in some instances, was for- 
merly an instrument of cruelty. 
Prior to the destruction of this prac- 
tice, vacancies in regiments in the 
East or West Indies were supplied 
by taking a number of men out of 
other regiments not immediately 
employed; but, now it must be ob- 
vious that the whole regiment must 
be changed at once, or the station of 
no part of it could be altered. This, 
of course, would require an addition 
of force not requisite in 1792. He 
could never have advanced so ex- 
travagant a proposition as had been 
attributed to him—that the amount 
of force at home must be in¢reased 
in proportion to the number of men 
employed in garrisons abroad; but 
ough not a proportionate, yet 
some ratio ought to be fixed, unless 
it were to be said, that when once a 
regument was stationed in the West 
Indies, or in any distant colony, it 
was never to be changed, or to be 
allowed to revisit its native country. 
It would not be arguid, therefore, 
thata reasonable relief ought to be 
§'ven; and that relief would require 





a greater or smaller number of 
men, in proportion as our foreign 
garrisons were many or few, large 
or small, Under all the circum. 
stances that had occurred since 1792, 
his lordship did not think that the 
addition of 9,COO men was beyond 
what the necessities of the state de. 
manded, and upon that issue he was 
ready to meet any neble lord that 
thoug!it fit to maintain an Opposiie 
opinion. The chief ground ot com- 
plaint, however, against the pro- 
posed peace establishment, was a 
jealousy lest the principles of the 
constitution ‘should be imfringed, 
Could any man say, that, witha 
force of 25,000 men in this country, 
such fears were reasonable. And 
the house would besides recollect 
that they were not 25,000 effective 
men; but, in fact, that the general 
waste of the whole army must al- 
ways fall upon the force retained at 
home. But even if the whole 25,000 
men were effective, and fit for ser- 
vice, such constitutional jealousy as 
had been evinced by the noble lord 
would be misplaced, and, consider- 
ing the fact, was completely ground. 
less. It was not necessary to use 
any arguments to prove that such 
apprehensions ought not to be ex- 
cited, since the facts spoke for them- 
selves, and were the best refutation 
of what had been advanced. 
Having thus gone through the 
various items of the estimates for 
which the motion had been made, 
his lordship again asserted, that the 
peace establishment of 1792 had 
been reduced too low for the secu- 
rity or the interests of the country, 
and he reminded the house that that 
establishment was fixed after the 
nation had been ten years at peace, 
while the present arrangement was 
to be made inthe first year after a 
war that had continued for five-and- 
twenty years. With respect to the 
30,000 
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30,000 men to be quartered in 
France, he had nothing to say upon 
the present occasion, because they 
had, in fact, no reference to the 
peace establishment: doubtless, up- 
on any resumption of hostilities, it 
would be right to take them into the 
calculation; but at present they 
mivht be withdrawn or reduced, as 
circumstances might render neces- 
sary. Upon the whole, his lordship 
submitted, that the troops included 
in tie estimates for the peace esta- 
blishment, were only equal to the 
guards and garrisons ‘which, under 
the circumstances, it was necessary 
to maintain; and upon this ground 
he was now, and should be here- 
after, prepared to contest with any 
noble lord, who, entertaining a dil- 
ferent sentiment, should think fit, 
in his place, to endeavour to main- 
tain it. 

The marquis of Lansdowne said, 
that having been one of those whi. 
ertreated the people of this country 
to bear their great and grievous 
burthens, on the principle that they 
would be relieved from them by 
peace, hie could not now hear, with- 
out the deepest regret, that in this 
just hope they would be deceived, 
even after every object had been ac- 
complished to the attainment of 
which they could look, and that it 
was now in contemplation to render 
our permanentestablishments equal- 
ly incompatible with the pecuniary 
means of the country, and with con- 
stisutional principles, Even after 
the statement which had been made 
by the noble earl, he would assert 
that great and unnecessary burthens 
were meant to be imposed, and 
would shortly advert to the grounds 
on which such expensive establish- 
ments were recommended. The no- 
ble lord had, naturally enough, di- 
vided the consideration of the sub- 
ject into three parts,—the military 
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force required for the colonies, for 
Ireland, and for the home service, 
As to the first of these, he had told 
the house that a large increase of 
force was necessary to be kept up in 
Canada ; and the reason he assign- 
ed was nota little extraordinary, 
namely, that the population of that 
coleny was doubied since 1792, 
leaving it to be presumed as if that 
population was a hostile one, not 
the bred-up subjects and supporters 
of the British government, but its 
betrayers and opposers. Was it in 
this view that a larce increase upon 
the establishment of 1792 was re- 
quired for Canada? (Nono, from 
lord Liverpool.) If increase of po- 
pulation was to be deemed a reason 
for an increase of military force, 
then it might equally apply to the 
lonian islands, to Ceylon, and other 
recent acqnisitions, After a few 
years, the noble lord might come 
down co the house, and say that all 
these possessions had thriven so 
much in population under our fos- 
tering care, that he must propose 
40 or §.),000 more men for our co- 
lonial establishments, in which case 
it might be said, that the country 
would actually die of its own pro- 
sperity.- Had we not been told also 
that the very reason why many of 
our colonial acquisitions had beeg 
retained was, that they afforded de- 
fence and protection to the rest; 
that the Cape of Good Hope, for in- 
stance, and the Mauritius, afforded 
a valuable security to our eastern 
possessions? If it was not meant by 
this that they gave us the power of 
maintaining our old possessions at 
less expense than before, then it was 
needless to have them at all, and 
they were a mere dead weight on 
the finances of this country. The no- 
ble lord had also stated, that a con- 
siderable portion of our West Indie 


forceconsisted of Negro corps,which 
could 

























































could not be immediately reduced. 
Now, as these Black regiments were 
chiefly in ovr old colonies, what was 
there in the climate or constitution 
of the men, to hinder them from 
being transferied to our new colo- 
nies, and thus rendering annecessa- 
ry a part of the 19,000 men destined 
fer our colonial establishments? He 
next came to the military establish- 
ment for Ireland; and herehe would 
not say that the situation of that 
part of the empire did not require 
such a force as 25,000 men; but, at 
the same time, parliament should 
have before them. the facts which 
proved its necessity. He now came 
to England; and here again the no- 
ble lord resorted to his favourite po- 
sition, that an increase of population 
required an increase of military ese 
tablishment—as if here there was 
reason to dread disaffection and hos- 
tility. But, in defending the pro- 
posed military establishment for 
this island, the x.oble lord had left 
out of view this most material fact, 
that we were to have 30,000 men 
in France on the one side of us, and 
25,000 in Ireland on the cther, from 
either of which, government had 
the power of drawing supplics at 
any time it thought proper. What 
sudden emergency was then to be 
dreaded, that could make any stand- 
ing army necessary at all, except 
what was absolutely necessary for 
eur few garrisons, and the protec- 
tion of our dock-yards? But the no- 
ble lord had even forgotten, that 
Jast year the proposed peace esta- 
blishment was to be only nineteen 
millions. Why was it now to re- 
ceive an mcrease of from three to 
four millions? What were the cir- 
cumstances that should now render 
a more extensive? Was Bonaparte 
in less security at St. Helena than 
be was at Elba, where, by the bye, 
we Were told last year that he had 
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been most wisely placed? Was there 
any thing in the state of the French 
military or naval power to afford 
round of uneasiness? The military 
Sees voted for England after the 
peace of Amiens was indeed 43,000 
men; but at that time Bonaparte 
had the complete coatrol of Spain 
and Portugal, and was master of 
Italy, though even then that vore 
was praposed for only six months, 
and was expressly stated as not 
meant to be the permanent military 
establishment of the ecuntry. Yet 
it.was now proposed to vote a larger 
permanent establishment upon the 
whole, than even at that period of 
danger. Was it not fair, that when 
the people of this country had, by 
the lavish expenditure of their blood 
and treasure, destroyed the French 
navy, and succeeded in compelling 
the reduction of the French army, 
they should not be subjected to the 
same burthens as if the power of so 
systematic an enemy remained ene 
tire? He could not bur give credit 
to the noble lord for the wise mea- 
sures he had adopted for raising the 
financial credit of the country; but 
it was equally important that he 
should remove {rom the spriags of 
internal action that immense prese 
sure wlrch he was preparing to im- 
pose upon it, ‘The atiention of the 
people was alive to this subject ; and 
he hoped that, by the information 
which his noble friend’s moticn 
would procure, parliament would 
be enabled to fix a due proportion 
between the means and the esta- 
blishments of the country. 

Lord King thought that the large 
permanent establishment proposed 
by ministers was an experiment 
which would show how far the pa 
tience of the people, and the servili- 
ty of parliament, could be carried. ~ 


It was neither more nor Jess than an 


attempt to place this country 
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level with the great military powers 
of the continent. The noble lord 
had intimated, that if the military 
establishments of this country had 
been higher than they were in 1792, 
the war of the French revolution 
might have been terminated in two 
years. Did the noble lord still feel 
sore that he was disappointed of his 
march to Paris? But he would ask, 
could any force of ours at that time 
have met the French levy-en-masse? 
Another argument was, that more 
men were wanted for our colonial 
possessions than formerly; and to 
supply them, of course, a much 
larger force must be maintained at 
home. ‘his was the real drift and 
obj: ct of the whole. But were the 
recommenders of such a military 
establishment so utterly ignorant of 
the true resources of this country, 
and of what had enabled it to make 
those prodigious efforts that had 
struck other nations with amaze- 
meat? It was of the last import- 
ance, that, after such efforts, the 
people should be allowed to sink in- 
to a state of reposeandcalm, Did 
not every one see that what placed 
it out of the power of continental 
nations to make those exertions with 
which this country had astonished 
the world, was the perpetual stretch 
and tention of their means even in 
time of peace? To imitate the con- 
tinental powers was in fact casting 
away the real advantages of our in- 
sular situation, 

‘The motion was then put and 
agreedto, , 

In the house of commons the 
same day, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer,in a committee of waysand 
means, moved forthe ordinary war 
taxes on malt, &c. next the ordinary 
annual taxes on pensions, &c. and 
lastly, the issue of eleven millions 
of. exchequer bills.—The resolu- 
tions were agreed to. 
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After which there was some con- 
versation on a proposal of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, to make 
suitable accommodation for the 
vice chancellor.—SirS. Romiily cone 
tended that the office of vice-chan- 
cellor was of no assistance to the 
chancellor: whereas lord Castle- 
rearh mamtamwned, that in three 
years the vice-chancellor had dis- 
posed at no fewer than 17,000 dif- 
ferent proceedings, and consequent- 
ly his office must have been beneb- 

cial. 

Veb. 15.—Mr. Brougham, in an 
animated and eloguentspeech,called 
the consideration of the house to the 
manner in which the Spanish pa- 
triots had been treated by Ferdi- 
nand. ‘he charges which Mr. 
Brougham brow; rht forward, were, 
Ist. ‘That Ferdinand had signed the 
treatv of Valency with Bonaparte, 
by which he abafidoned the cause 
both of Britain and Spain; and 
that he had, even after he escaped 
from confinement, done every thing 
in his power to confirm and exe- 
cute it. Yd. That he determined 
to destroy the constitution, and also 
the friendship between Spain and 
this country, and that he had car- 
reed this determination into ef- 
fect, parily by British assistance 
the vanguard of Elio’s army di» 
spatched against the cortes—a body 
chiefly of our creation—having been 
led by a British officer, general 
Whittngham; and lastly, that this 
monkish sovereign had exercised 
the utmost injustice and crueliy to- 
wards those who had fought for his 
throne, and whose cause we were 
bound to espouse. 

Lord Castlereagh, in reply, as- 
serted, that the king had all 
protested against and disa 
the treaty of Valency—that, ‘so far 
from having determined to destroy 
dias consthotion, he hed Siiternal-t> 
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Spain with the determined purpose 
accepting it; and that it was on- 
ly when he found what the real state 
of the nation was, and that the con- 
stitution would not be congenial to 
the feelings of the people, that he 
refused to accept it. With respect 
to the cortes, so far from ever being 
our friends, or under our influence, 
or deserving of our interference 
and protection, they could never be 
brought to co-operate cordially with 
us; and they were actually at one 
time determined to withdraw the 
command of the Spanish troops from 
the duke of Wellington. The party 
called Jiderales or the cortes, though 
an anti-French party, were also 
anti-British: they refused the duke 
of Wellington admission into Cadiz, 
They were violent revolutionists, 
and would not admit Ferdinand’s 
right to the throne, unless he ac- 
knowledged that the sovereignty 
resided in the people, With respect 
to the individuals who had been ex- 
posed to severe punishments, mini- 
sters had interfered in the fullest ex- 
tent, and that interference was still 
acted upon; all pecuniary aid had 
been refused, till a system of less 
severity was adopted. The cortes 
were not liberal in their political 
sentiments, or so just and humane 
in their conduct as the honourable 
a represented them to 

:—the refusal to accept the con- 
stitution was even pressed upon the 
king by a deputation from them, 
and they had been guilty of the 
greatest acts of cruelty. 

Mr. Brougham complained that 
ministers had not deemed it fit to 
render his motion unnecessary, by 
informing the house that they had 
already interfered with Ferdinand 
in behalf of the persecuted mem. 
bers of the cortes, 

The motion was negatived by 
123 to 42, 
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On the 19th of Februiry, the’sub; 


reign powers was brought both be, 
fore the house of lords and the house 
of commons. The discussions in beth 
houses were very long and anima 
ted.— The objects which we have in 
view in giving the parliamentary 
debates, will, we think, be best an. 
swered by giving at length the 
speeches of the earl of Liverpool, 
lord Grenvilie, and lord Holland in 
the house of lords; by which means 
all the information cortained in the 
debate in this house will be laid be. 
fore our readers, and they will also 
have it in their power to collect the 
sentiments of ministers, and of the 
two parties in opposition—that of 
lord Grenville and that of lord 
Holland—on the interesting subject 
of our foreign connections, and the 
whole line of our policy during the 
last campaign. With respect to 
the debates in the house of com- 
mons, on the treaties, as they do not 
contain any facts or arguments 
materially differing from those 
which were brought forward in the 
house of lords, we shall select only 
such speeches as illustrate the sen- 
timents or display the eloquence of 
the respective speakers. 

The order of the day having been 
read, the earl of Liverpool rose. 
It was now his duty to call their 
lordships’ attention to the treaties 
which had been laid on their table; 
and in so doing, the first circum- 
stance which suggested itself, and 
which indeed forced itself upon his 
notice, was, the extraordinary rapl- 
dity of the success which had attend- 
ed the military operations of the 
late campaign, as well as the come 
plete nature and result of that suc 
cess, It was only on the 25th 
May last that their lordships had 
addressed the prince regent, 
promised their aid towards the Te» 
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establishment of peace and security 
in Europe. Their lordships then 
heard the dismal forebodings and 
evil prognostications as to the result 
of the policy which they had thought 
proper then to adopt. In little more 
than three weeks from that period 
on the 18th of June, Europe was 
again delivered at Waterloo, Ina 
few days after, Buonaparte was 
forced to abdicate, and on the 3d of 
July Paris capitulated to the duke 
of Wellington and prince Blucher. 
He thought he might safely say, 
that there was no instance in the 
history of this or any other country, 
where, considering the magnitude 
of the operations and the object, the 
success Was.so rapid, and so com. 
plete and decisive in its nature. 
He stated this, because nothing 
could set in a higher point of view 
the exalted merits and glorious ser- 
vices of the commander and the 
troops. But had ke not also aright 
to say, that the government in such 
a trying moment-had not been want- 
ing in its duty, when, under the cir- 
cumstances which then existed, it 
had collected and brought to bear 
upon the enemy, within so short a 
time, a body of troops capable of 
performing such great and impor- 
tant services? And might he not 
further say, that it was a strong pre- 
sumption of the soundness of that 
policy upon which this country had 
acted, that the power of the adver- 
sary, which had been represented as 
so tormidable, was completely over- 
turned by the effect of a single vic- 
tory? If that power had been root- 
ed in the affections of the people of 
France, as had been sometimes and 
in some quarters asserted, was it to 
be believed that it would have been 
80 speedily destroyed ? This, then, 
was the first circumstance which 
must naturally press itself upon the 
attention of the house—the rapid 
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and complete success which attend- 
ed the military operations of the 
campaign. But, before he proceed- 
ed further to state the nature of the 
measures adopted by the allied pow- 
ers, he must explain the principles 
upon which they were founded; and 
with that view he must look a little 
back, and observe in what situation 
this country stood with respect to 
France and the allies at the time 
when these operations commenced, 
and also at the time when the nego- 
tiations which led to the treaties 
now before their lordships had be- 
gun. In 1814, when the allies had 
entered Paris, and the war was 
finished, the great principle upon 
which this country and the other 
allied powers had acted, was that 
of liberality. The principle of the 
treaty of Paris in 1814 was that of 
great liberality towards the French 
government and the French nation. 
Many indeed thought at the time 
that this had been carried too far, 
and in one or two instances this 
might be true. But, though ill 
applied in one or two instances, ~ 
he was prepared to contend that 
the principle itself was just and wise. 
The object at that time was to make 
the government then established i 
France satisfactory to all parties, 
and to take away all pretence for 
disaffection and revolt. And he 
could not help looking back upon 
the policy which had then been fol- 
lowed with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion. If the allies had not acted 
upon this principle of liberality and 
confidence towards them, it might 
have been said that the hard condi- 
tions imposed by this country and 
the other powers, and ungenerous 
advantage taken of the state of 
France, had occasioned’ the revolt 
which afterwards took place. But, 
by the liberal nature of the policy 
which had been adopted, ‘all’ pre- 
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tencesof that description were taken 
away. The object had been to show 
every respect to the king of France, 
and to repose every confidence in 
him and in the French nation that 
was consistent with the repose 
and security of Europe. ‘The 
principle was that of rendering the 
government popular in France, and 
establishing a state of things in that 
country the best calculated, as far 
as could then be seen, to lay the 
foundation of lasting peace in En- 
rope, by providing for the internal 
tranquillity of France, with which 
the peace of Europe was intimately 
connected. This was the policy 
then pursued ; and if their lordships 
would carefully advert to what hap- 
pened afterwards, they must, he was 
persuaded, be convinced that the 
re-action which took place was the 
consequence of the revolt of the ar- 
my, and of that only, It certainly 
could not have been owing to any 
undue severity in the government; 
for his firm belief was, that a mild- 
er government, under such circum- 
stances, never existed. ‘That there 
might have been some errors in the 
government, as there must be in all 
gevernments conducted by fallible 
men, he did not mean to dispute ; 
nor was the circumstance extraor- 
dinary. But the general policy of 
the government was mildness, and 
a disposition to secure the good-will 
of all parties; and the errors, if such 
there were, arose from that fallibi- 
lity to which all human operations 
were subject. He thought it mate- 
rial to mention these particulars, as 
connected with the situation of 
France at the time of the landing 
of Buonaparte in the beginning of 
March 1815. The effect of that 
Operation was certainly wonderful 
and unexpected. He had heard it 
said out of doors, that the success 
was to be ascribed to this wrong 








and that error of the French governs 
ment. But his firm belief was, that 
the success of Buonaparte’s attempt 
was not owing in the slightest de. 
gree to any error of the government 
of France; it was owing, as he had 
before stated, solely to the revolt of 
thearmy. That was the sole cause, 
and whether the policy of the goveri.- 
ment was more or less wise, signified 
nothing as to that circumstatice. 
As to whether any precaution 
could have been taken, so as to pre- 
vent the success of Buonaparte’s at- 
tempt, he would not now consider. 
But the fact he took to be perfect. 
ly clear, that the success was owing 
solely to the revolt of the army, to- 
gether perhaps with the circume 
stances of surprise which attended 
the enterprise. When the news of 
Buonaparte’s landing first reached 
the allied sovereigns at Vienna, the 
declaration of the 13th of March 
was published. That declaration, 
it must be observed, was issued 
merely on the intelligence of his 
landing, before they had heard of 
his success; and this was manifest 
from the terms of that declaration, 
which expressed a hope that the 
French themselves would repel the 
attempt. The object of it was to 
excitethe French themselves to repel 
it, or, in case they had risen for that 
purpose, to excite them to greater 
alacrity and perseverance, by show- 
ing them that the allies were deter- 
mined tosupport them. It was in- 
tended as a species of stimulus to 
the French for the accomplishment 
of a purpose in which all were so 
much interested. Such was the 
proceeding of the allies before they 
knew of Buonaparte’s success. On 
the 25th of March that treaty was 
signed which had last year been laid 
on their lordships’ table. That trea 
ty was entered into after the allies 
knew that the enterprise of Buona- 
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arte had been, to a certain extent, 
successful. ‘They were then aware 
“that he had entered Lyons. Bat it 
was material to observe, that it had 
been concluded before they knew 
that the king of France had been 
under the necessity of quitting Paris, 
before they knew that Buonaparte 
had entered the French capital, and 
while thev conceived that, even if 
the king should be obliged to leave 
Paris, he would still be at the head 
of a powerful party in some other 
part of France. It was concluded 
in the belief that Louis XVIIL. was 
then de facto king of France, at the 
head of a strong force, either at 
Paris or some other part of the coun- 
try. This appeared from the terms 
ot the treaty ; for it was stated, that 
in case the king of France demarid- 
ed assistance, he was to mention 
what force he himself could bring 
forward. Such were the circum. 
stances under which the treaty was 
concluded at Vienna. When itcame 
over to this country, it was known 
here that the king of France had 
left Paris and France, and had re- 
tired toGhent; and under these new 
circumstances the ministers here had 
to consider how far they could adopt 
that treaty. They had therefore 
thought proper to accompany their 
acceptance of it with a declaration 
which their lordships were already 
acquainted with. ‘The design of that 
declaration was to show, that in 
adopting the treaty, though we most 
anxiously desired the restoration of 
Louis XVIII, and considered thiv 
as a matter of the first importance, 
yet we did not mean to bind our- 
selves to engage in war with France 
merely for that object. When the 
treaty with this declaration was re- 
ceived again at’ Vienna, the: allies 
concurred in the views of the go- 
vernment of this country, and made 
acouater declaration to the same 
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effect. Whether that was among 
the papers on the table, he was not 
certain; but, if it was not,’ their 
lordships had a complete view of 
the policy of the allies on that occas 
sion in the clear and distinct letter 
of lord Clancarty. Itthen came te 
be considered, whether the 8th are 
ticle of the treaty, by which the king 
of France was io be invited to aes 
ceed toit, (that article being inserted 
under theideathatLouis XV L1I.was 
then de facto king,) could be execus 
ted, Matters stood upon a different 
footing when it was understood that 
thekin» hadquitted the French terrie 
tory; and the consequence was, that 
the Sth article was never executed, 
and that the king of France had 
never been invited to accede to that 
treaty, and had not, in fact, acceded 
to it. It was necessary to go into 
that detail, in order to show the re 
lation in which this country stood, 
with respect.to France and the alli- 
ed powers, at the time when the 
operations of the campaign come 
menced. The result, he conceived, 
was, that there was no engagement 
by this country and the allies. with 
the French king. ‘They were bound 
in regard to each other, unless any 
of themchose to releasethe rest; but 
they were under no engagements to 
the king of France, who had never 
been invited to accede to the treaty, 
andreverhad acceded. On the other 
hand, though there was no positive 
engagement on our part with the 
French king, he was ready to ad» 
mit, that from all that. had passe 
ed, and the recognitions we had 
made, we were under a species of 
honourable and equitable engage. 
ment to support the pretensions of 
Louis XVIII. as far as that could 
be done without trenching on the 
principle which the government of 
this country had promulgated as 


the rule ofits conduct. It wagthe 
anxious 
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anxious wish of the government of 
this country that Louis XVIII. 
should be restored to his throne, 
and .it was the professed object to 
do every thing that could be done 
for that purpose, yet so as not to 
make that restoration a sine qua non 
of peace. ‘Theirlordships, therefore, 
would easily see the distinction be- 
twixt thetermsofthetreaty «sit stood 
before it was known that the king 


had left France, and the nature of 


the engagements which were actu- 
ally entered into after all circum- 
stances were under the view of the 
allied powers. The object of the 
treaty of the 25th of March was the 
general security of Europe. Expe- 
rience had proved that that-securi- 
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had power to enforce. No governs 
ment, except the legitimate govern- 
ment of France, had any claim to 
the confidence of the allies, so us to 
induce them to forbear from insists 
ing upon every thing that might be 
necessary for the security of Europe 
whatever might be the sacrifice on 
the part of France. The second 
alternative was, that the French 
themselves might have risen and 
restored their exiled sovereign. If 
that had taken place if the French 
themselves had restored Louis 
XVIII. then he conceived the go. 
vernment of France and the I’rench 
nation would have stood, with re 
spect to the rest of Europe, in the 
same situation as before, and that 
the stipulations of the treaty of Paris 





ty was essentially connected wita 
the internal state of France, and that 
Europe never could be secure while 
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of 1814 ought to be strictly adhered 
to. Thethird alternative was, that 
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| | | 7 thegovernmentot Francewasfound- the king of France should be resto- 
| aa ‘fe ed upon amilitary forceandasystem red exclusively or chiefly by the ef- 
TL Ht MH of aggression and conquest. The forts of the allies. In that point of 
-t | 1M rreat alliance of Europe couldnever view, the allies would act upon the 
: . ) tt have been cemented, unless the ob- most liberal policy, with respect to 
nh ject had been the general security of the restored government, that cir 
HF i 4 Europe, withoutany viewtothe inte- cumstances would admit of ; but, 
- bard rests of any particular power,except after what had happened, they were 
lees in so fur as they were connected fully entitled to insist upon some 
Baie with that grand object. indemnity for the past, and security 


Before hestilitics commenced, 
three alternatives presented them. 
selves for consideration to the allies. 
The first was, to treat with the ac- 
tual government of France, if it 
could he treated with uponany rea- 
sonable terms; which was highl 
improbable. The having to do with 
any government in France, except 
that which he considered as the legiti- 
mate government, was an alterna- 
tive which he confessed he could 
not look at without dismay. If 
that alternative, however, had taken 
effect, we should have beer entitled 
to insist on the principle of cession 
and dismemberment to any extent 


that we might think expedient, and 





against the recurrence of such an 
event in future. Then it-appeared 
that there was no specific engage- 
ment with the king of France, and 
that, upon his being restored by 
them, they were bound, by their 
duty to their own subjects, to ac- 
company that restoration with such 
conditions as would afford sufficient 
security for the peace of Europe.— 
Then what was the course of events? 
On the 1&th of June that memora- 
ble conflict took place which deci- 
ded the fate of Enrope—a conflict 
the most tremendous and extraor- 
diary that ever happened in the 
annals of the world—a conflict re 
markable, not only on account. of 
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the prodigious talents displayed by 
the general, and the exalted valour 
of the troops, but also on account 
of this peculiarity attending it, which 
had been noticed by the general 
himself—that it took place in so 
narrow a space, (and narrow in- 
deed it was, considering the im- 
mense force engaged in it,) that it 
was, in fact, a trial of the moral 
and physical strength of the two 
nations. Their lordships knew the 
issue of that conflict, ‘That power 
which had been raised by the sword 
fell by the sword. It had no hold 
in the affections of the country, or 
even in the two assemblies, It rest- 
ed merely on the army: that army 
was crushed, and the country was 
open to the duke of Wellington and 
prince Blucher, who advanced with- 
out opposition to Paris. The pro- 
visional government, which had 
acted after the abdication of Buona- 
parte, dissolved itself, and the king 
returned, and was immediately re- 
ceived into his capital. The allies 
had then to consider, after the 
French army had been disbanded, 
what new arrangements were to be 
made in order to provide for the 
future repose of France and of Eu- 
rope. He had already stated that 
the allies, under the events which 
now happened, were entitled to de- 
mand some indemnity for the past 
and security for the future; and 
they had to consider how these ob- 
jects could be attained with the least 
poate hurt to the feelings of the 
rench government and people, 
Here there were conflicting duties. 
In 1814 the allies had acted upon 
a principle of confidence in the 
French nation: that, however, could 
not now be done; and their duty 
to Europe, and to their own sub- 
jects, required that they should in- 
" aren some effectual security for 
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the future tranquillity of France and 
Europe. 

This led him to the consideration 
of the terms of the treaties now on 
their lordships’ table; and if, in con. 
sidering these, he did not enter into 
all the minute circumstances cone 
nected with the arrangement, it was 
only because he was anxious that 
their lordships’ minds should not be 
so embarrassed with a multiplicity 
of details, as to preclude a due at- 
tention to the great principles u 
which it was founded. Thearrenge- 
ment was founded on three princi- 
ples: Ist, The military occupation 
of part of France by the allied 
troopsfora limited number of years. 
2d, The pecuniary compensation 
which the allies were entitled to.ex- 
act from the French government. 
3d, A territorial arrangement. 
Though all of these were impor- 
tant, the first was the most essen= 
tial, and that upon which the others 
depended. ‘There might be dif- 
ferent opinions as to what sums of 
money, or what territorial cession 
might be required ; but it was evi- 
dent, that nothing effectual could 
be done without keeping part of the 
troops of the allies in France for a 
limited period. This principle was 
then indispensable and essential for 
the due performance of the other 
conditions; for the payment of the 
pecuniary indemnity, and the due 
execution of the territorial arrange- 
ments, depended onthe internal tran- 
quillity of France, Considerin 
then the extraordinary efforts made 

by. the allies, the right to demand 
a pecuniary indemnity could not 
be disputed, and in fact it was 
not disputed by\the French ' go« 
verninent: but it was necessary 
that the cones of ne ove hice 
this respect should not only bi 
within the bounds of justice, but 
E witbin 
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within the limits of the ability of 
the French government to pay. It 

- wus clear that 700 millions of francs 
were not beyond the just claims of 
the allies ; and this, it was conceiv- 
ed, was no more than the French 
t could pay: but then 

was evident that this payment 
could not be made all at once; and 
‘it was perfectly just and equitable 
that part of the allied force should 
remain in France, and some of the 
French fortresses be held by the al- 
Lies till the payment should be com- 
+» This was just in itself, 
and consonant to what had been 
done on former occasions. The 
next point was that of territorial 
cession; and there was no doubt 
- but the allies were entitled to have 
demanded a much larger cession 
‘than had been actually required. 
“If ithad stood merely on the right, 
however, it might have been a ques- 
‘tion how far it was expedient to 
insist upon it: but the allies had to 
revise the treaty of Paris of 1814, 
‘with a view to the consideration of 
what additional security ought to 
be demanded for Europe. This, 
however, was a matter of consider- 
able difficulty ; for the allies had to 
consider, not only what extent of 
cession might be required, but also 
how and to whom to dispose of the 
territory ceded. It appeared to the 
allies that, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, they had a right to a 
retrocession of all that territory not 
belonging to France at the period 
of the commencement of the revo- 
lation, which had been left with her 
ander the treaty of 1814. Regard- 
ing theintegrity of France, then, as 
the basis of the arrangement, the 
allies had thought, that as portions 
f territory which had belonged to 
Other powers had been left to France 
Because they were enclavé within 


the French territory, it was but jitt 
that portions of territory belonging 
to France, enc/avé within the terri. 
tories of other powers, should he 
surrendered tothemby France; and 
on this principle certain portions of 


-the French territory were assigned 


to the Netherlands, to Prussia, and 
other powers. 

It had been the opinion of the 
duke of Wellington, who in 1814 
had madeasurvey of the Belgian ter. 
ritory, that the fortresses adjoining 
France might be put into a practi. 
cable state of defence and security, 
by completing the works in some 
of them, and restoring the dilapi- 
dations in others. ‘This survey 
would be ever memorable, net only | 
from the practical consequences of 
it, but also from one circumstance 
of striking -peculiarity—that when 
the illustrious commander came to 
the spot which had since been the 
scene of his triumph, he observed, 
that if ever he had to contend fot 
the LowCountries, Waterlooshould 
be the position which he would 
choose for maintaining the struggle, 
The opinions of a man, whose at- 
ticipations had been so completely 
confirmed by subsequent events, be- 
came doubly important: and, act 
ing from such suggestions, the al 
lies thought it highly expedient that 
a part of the French contributions 
should be applied to the restoration 
of those Belgian fortresses—a m 
of applying them, which was cone 
sidered at once as most useful to 
the Netherlands, and least wound- 
ing to anyhonest pride of the French 
themselves. At the same time the 
allies felt themselves entitled to pos 
sess such of the opposite French 
fortresses as were not surrenderedby 
military occupation, till the works 
of the fortifications on the Nether 
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finished. ‘The great object was to 
establish a sufficient frontier partly 
by ‘cession and partly by military 
occupation—an object of equal im- 
portance to the safety of the exter- 
nal territory and to the internal 
tranquillity of France. He was, 
however, still prepared to state, and 
to state it as a justification of the po- 
licy pursued by the allies, rhat a con- 
siderable majority, at least three- 
fourths of the people of France, were 
sincerely and ardently attached to 
their legitimate king, Louis XVIII. 
This opinion hehad asserted in afor- 
mer debate, and every thing he had 
heard or seen confirmed him in that 

ynion. ‘There had been, as their 
lordships knew, two legislative as- 
semblies called together within the 
course of the last year; one elected 

nder the direction of the individual 
who at the time assumed the sove- 
reignty, the other more recently 
elected under the auspices of the 
rightful monarch. It was no tri- 
fing argumentagainst the pretended 
popularity of the late chief, that 
even the assembly of his own col- 
lection had shown but little attach. 
ment to him or his fortunes: but a 
still stronger argument might be 
deduced from the dispositions and 
feelingsevinced by the present cham- 
ber. If any noble lord would take 
the trouble of examining the lists of 
the electors of the two chambers, 
he would find that the partisans of 
the king were not merely double 
the supporters of Buonaparte, but 
that nearly three-fourths of theclec- 
tors had shown by their votes their 
attachment tothe legitimate govern- 
ment,while not more than one-fourth 
had declared their inclinationfor the 
unlawful sovereign. It was true 
that the king had’made a small ad- 
dition to the number of the electors 
in each department; but the aug- 
mentation altogether was not more 
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than one-tenth of the whole. It 
was thus evident, that in point of 
numbers, as well as respectability, 
the king’s government was the more 
popular. He did not, however, 
mean to assert (for how conld any 
man‘venture such assertion?) that 
there was not a very considerable 
party hostile to the legitimate dy- 
nasty. When he lookedat a large 
portion of the members even of the 
legislative assembly; when he con 
sidered that 30,000 officers had been 
disbanded, and must therefore con« 
tinue to be an immense focus and 
centre of discontent and disaffection, 
he could not doubt, nor could any 
man who exercised a good and hoe. 
nest sense of things for one moment 
doubt, that a large party existed in 
France whose great wish it was to 
overturn the government, to uphold 
that profession of conquest and spoil 
in which they had been nurtured, 
and to make the sword the sole in- 
strument of external and internal 
rule. Were the allies to be bla 
med for this? Was England to be 
charged with this evil disposition 
of a French party? It had been their 
earnest wish and endeavour to ree 
concile the army to the king: the 
project’ had failed: the army had 
been froin necessity disbanded, and 
discontent and danger were the na 
tural result. ‘Lill this discontent 
had been removed, till this danger 
had been subdued, would it have 
been wise, would it have been safe, 
to leave France to the machinations 
of those turbulent spirits, uncon. 
trolled by the presence of foreign 
power? ‘There was no inconsistency 
in this argument, or in this conduct, 
The great majority of the Freneh 
people were in favour of the Bours 
bons, and yet there was also a great 
and active and powerful party 
anxious, from desperation, to over> 
whelm the — ; and which, from 
2 its 
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its military composition, would be 
able to overturn it, unless checked 
and rendered powerless by the vigi- 
lant interference of external force. 
Nor would the principle of dismem- 
berment, which some had advoca- 
ted, at all have tended to ensure in- 
ternal tranquillity, unless accompa- 
nied by military occupation; but 
would rather have added to the in- 
ternal discontent, while it would 
have exasperated even the well-dis- 

sed against the government and 
its allies. 

Upon the whole, then, England 
had adopted the plan of military 
possession for a certaim time, from 
a- conviction that it was the most 
just, both for itself and for all Eu. 
rope. He was aware that objec- 
tions had been made to the right of 
interference withother governments: 
this had been so ably argued last 
session, that he should not now dis. 
cuss the subject at length, though, 
as it had been renewed, he would 
just notice it, He must say, then, 
that he could not conceive on what 

round this objection was founded. 

e could not find any, either in the 
writings of statesmen, or in record- 
ed treaties, or m the traditionary 
principles which: regulated the ex- 
ternal policy of nations. ‘Thegreat 
principle of all government, in its 
domestic or foreign relations, was 
self-defence either against direct at- 
tack, or against probable or preme- 
ditated danger. The balance of 
power, if traced to its true source, 
would be found to be derivable from 
this principle. Certainly it was to 
be allo » that in common cases 
the internal concerns of a particu- 
lar nation ought not to be meddled 
with by another nation; but if these 
concerns aficet the very existence of 
othernations,thenit becameadutyto 
interfere, for the same reasons which 
justify an interference of a third pow- 





er between the quarrels of two cons 
tending countries. If such a position 
required illustration, he might refer 
to the familiar case of a nuisance or 
a fire. If the house of an individual 
presented cause of just and manifest 
offence to the adjoining houses, both 
natural and municipal law allowed 
the neighbours to interfere, and in- 
sist on the abatement of the subject 
of offence. If a house were in flames, 
did either morality or law require 
that a man should wait till his own 
house caught the conflagration, in- 
stead of rushing forward at once 
to extinguish the danger, even by 
the demolition of the house from 


whence it issued? The only quese: 


tion was—Is the danger evident? 
Is there a necessity for self-delence? 


He would not say that a mere ap- 


prehension of danger was sufficient; 
the danger should be open and ap- 
parent: but in the case of France 
he would ask, whether the danger 
had not been felt. and experienced 
for twenty years ? One would have 
thought tadeed that the French re- 
volution formed of itself such a case 
as should be made an example of: 
if no precedent had existed which 
could be applied, a precedent might 
in this instance have been fairly cree 
ated, But it had been asserted that 
no examples existed, which could 
warrant the present conduct of 
— and its allies with respect 
to France. 

It was triumphantly maintained 
that no treaties couldbe found where 
the principle of such interference 
had been avowed. How different, 
it was said, were the proceedings 
connected with the accession of king 
William and of the house of Hano- 
ver! In answer to such assertionsy 
he would ask—Had the gentleman 
who advanced such arguments ever 
looked into the treaties relative: to, 


the accession of those two — a 
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He would first call the attention of 
their lordships to a treaty between 
queen Anne and the States General, 
in the 2d article of which it was 
stipulated, “that no power having 
aright to call in question the suc- 
cession of the house of Hanover, 
the States General thereby engaged 
and promised to assist and aid her 
majesty, and her heirs or successors, 
towards maintaining the said suc- 
cession, or towards opposing those 
enemies, either external or internal, 
who should attempt to disturb or 
prevent it, either by open war or 
by domestic conspiracy.” In the 
treaty of Jan. “7, 1713, there was 
a similar article, where the States 
General further engaged, after the 
decease of the queen to assist the 
house of !lanover in obtaining and 
keeping possession of the throne ot 
England. And in the 15th article 
of this Jatter treaty, “ All kings, 
princes, and states, who might be 
willing, ave invited to accede to 
the same.” In the 7th article of 
the treaty of triple alliance there 
was likewise a stipulation, that if 
the government of the house of 
Hanover were disturbed by any in- 
ternal plots, France and Holland 
should iurnish the same succours 
as in case of foreign invasion, Here 
then were treaties and solemn en- 
cagements, made under the sanc- 
ior of the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, not against foreignenemies, but 
against internal conspiracy and se- 
dition, There were indeed some 
people who would maintain that 
the accession of the house of Ha- 
nover was not then desired by the 
majority of the nation; and cer- 
tainly all must allow that, at the 
time alluded to, there existed in this 
country a most formidable party in 
wealth, rank, connexions, and ta- 
lent, which was decidedly hostile 
to that illustrious house. The wiser 
part of the nation had, however, 
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demanded them for its rulers: and 
he would ask, whether there could 
be any principle which justified the 
English nation in then calling upon 
foreigners for inteference, which 
would not now even more amply 
justify England in its interference 
with the internal direction of French 
atfairs ? No man could be less will- 
ing to become an advocate for the 
house of Stuart than himself: but 
he could not help observing, as to 
the rival dynasties of Stuart and 
Brunswick, and their probable influ- 
ence and consequences upon foreign 
nations, it could have been of very 
little importance to other states by 
which of the two houses England 
might be governed. But here, in 
the case of France, there was no ra- 
tional hope of internal tranquillity 
or safety to any individual state of 
Europe, unless there was a direct 
interference with the domestic ma- 
nage ent of France, 

He knew that there were some 
who maintained that the dismem- 
berment of I’rance would have been 
better than this continued intermed- 
dling with its affairs: and certainly, 
it any man were to ask him, as an 
ubstract question, whether he would 
wish tosee Francecurtailed,he would 
not answer in the negative: but 
another question rose—to whom 
the detached members of its’terrie 
tory should be given? for, if they 
were given to a power incapable of 
maintaining them,such power would 
be weakened instead of strengthen- 
ed by the accession. To put the 
question fairly, he would inquire 
whether, for instance, the security 
of the Netherlands would not be 
endangered, rather than confirmed, 
by the possession of Lille and Va- 
lenciennes? If, indeed, the policy 
had been to humiliate France, or 
to reduce it as far as possible to a 
second-rate power, then no measure 
should have been observed in the 
£3 treatment 
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treatment of it: it should have been 
dismembered to any extent, pro- 
vided its provinces could have been 
put in the possession of those who 
were able to preserve then, but 
the allies had very different objects 
in view. With respect, indeed, to 
the spoils and trophies of former 
conquests, it was but just, that when 
fortune turned in favour of the allies 
these acquisitions should be cons. 
dered as in some measure the just 
fruits of victory, as far as related to 
the restoring them to their original 
possessors. [he mode of removing 
them might be humiliating; but 
the principle was just, and such as 
no sensible Frenchman would dis- 
pute. If, on the other hand, the pro- 
vinees of France had been dismem- 
bered, a feelingof hatred would have 
been excited never to be conquered: 
and how would any state, though 
gifted with these accessions, be able 
to make a stand against the despe- 
rate exasperation of a people stung 


se putting forth all its sti eneth? : 


And how could such a risk be jus- 
tifiable, when, as in the case of the 
Netherlands, the best means of de- 
fence in other states were to beicund 
in the states themselves? The i 
object of England had been to keep 
the alliance entire. Where the dii- 
ferent interests of the 

some natural dispu tes and diihcul- 
ties, the min ners of England felt 
that they should have incurred un- 
pardon. ible guilt, if they had not 
given way in matters not of pre -eMI- 
nent Lin p rtance, IR Order to recone 
cile-ali parties. It was not. unna- 


' 


allie Ss excited 


tural that t? 4 untric ; bi rdering 
on France should wish to have their 


territories au gmented: an ditwasa 
happy circumstance fort 1is CO untry 
to be so sit) uate as to be able to be 
a sort of disinterested medi ator in 
those contentions: for tho ugh the 
proximity of our position to France 
sendered the. state of that countsy 
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AND 


a matter of the highest t importance, 
to us, yet our Seah ir situation pres 
cluding the notion of any immedi. 
ate interest with its condition, allow. 
ed our interposition and arbitration 
to be viewed without prejudice or 
passion. 

Up on the whole he might fairly 
say, that there had rarely been an 
arrangement where all interests 
had been so carefully provided for, 
What was it that had been un. 
dertaken? We were bound to re 
store the unmolested possession of 
l'rance to its king at the end of five 
years; but we were not bound to 
restore itto any other government 
then existing: and thus time was 
given to the king to correct those 
evils which could not be corrected 
in a moment. Throughout all 
these transactions Great Britain had 
no merely personal object in view; 
her conduct had been purely disine 
terested, and she had taken especial 
care not to prejudice the king of 
France in the eyes of the people of 
France. As to the removal of the 
pictures and statues, that was a 
great act of justice, whether consis 
dered in relation to the pats or the 
future. Whatever partial and tem- 
porary exasperation might exist on 
this subject, sure he was, ‘that if 
those works « ff art had remained in 
Fiance, they would have been a 
perpetual rallying sign for revelus 
tionary principle s, inasmuch as they 
were the trophies of revolutionary 
triumphs. Proud ke was of the 
part which this country had borne 
in the tr insaction, because not @ 
single statue or picture had been 
taken for itself: still pro uder was 
he because it had obtained that 
every one of them should be resto 
red to their original owners, In 
deed, so strong was his fecling on 
this particular point, that much as 
he deprecated their remaining ia 
France, he should have preferred 

even 
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even that to their being sent either 
to this country, or to any to which 
they did not rightfully belong. 
‘There was one subject, however, on 
which some gentlemen had called 
in question the disinterestedness 
of the policy of this country: he 
alluded to the Ionian islands. It 
was pretended that the possession 


ot them would be a fresh source of 


jealousy to foreign states, alieady 
toc jealous of our maritimestrength. 
In answer to this, he would state, 
that the voice of all Europe was 
unanimously consenting to consign 
to England the protection ot these 
states, at once so interesting in them. 
selves, and so surrounded with de- 
lightful and important associations. 
All Europe felt that it could not 
hesitate to pay to England a com- 
pliment so deserved by its own con- 
duct, and so useful and acceptable 
to the states themselves, Thus was 


the world saved trom a project ot 


universal empire, and consequently 
universal despotism, a project com- 
pared with which the views of for- 
mer princes, however ambitious, 
had been circumscribed and insig ni- 
ficaut. For a revolutionary govern- 


ment, and its attendant tyranny, had 
j 


been substituted the mild habits of 


a legitimate sovereignty. All states 
> o. 1° . 
were in a progress Of amenoration. 
Lhe paralysing influence of Buo- 
naparte had been annihdated—thar 
influence, which not merely checked 
the career of political free-thinking, 
but, interfering even with the liber- 


ty of science, of philosophy, and of 


morals, bound in its slavish chainthe 
whole system of education, and 
moved directly and unbendingiy to 
its sole object—the making muna 
mere machine, to be managed at 
the unlimited will of a military 
despot. Sucha despotism the world 
had never before seen, and thank 

i, it was now, he hoped, for ever 
abolished!——Let us now look to our 
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own proud situation. What quar 
ter of the globe did not resound 
with ihe fame of our achievements? 
nay what spot was there, however 
remote, where the British name had 
not become nobly memorable? How 
high our character stood for honour 
and good jaith! No loager now 
was Leard the antiquated charge 
of our abandoaing our allies; for 
was not all Burope ready to bear 
witness, that as we had been the first 
to bear the brunt of the contest, 
so we had maintained it with manly 
pe:severance, and had throughout 
fuihfuily and strenuously fulfilled 
all our engagements? It was not 
to be expected that such a peace, 
after such a war, should not bring 
some difficulues in its train. In 
fact, the difheulies were generally 
greatest after the most successful 
and glorious wars, as in the case 
ot the peace of 1763; but in a 
short time property and expenditure 
would find new channels; and by 
persevering in a middle course, 
without rash experiments, all diffie 
culties would be in time overcome, 
Meantime he must be allowed to 
express a confident hope, that the 
re-¢-tablisbment of cld principles 
would pieclude all new contests, 
aud ensure a general tranquillity, 
which might last at least as long 
as the dreadful struggle from the 
severities and perils of which this 
couniry had so gloriously emerged. 
His lordship concluded by moving 
an address to the prince regent in 
xpprobation of the treaties, applaud~ 
ing the moderation and justice of 
the principles on which the allies 
had acted, both with respect to their 
conduct before the last campaign 
and after it, and expressing a hope 
that the contest with revolutionary 
principles was now at an end for 
ever, and that the present peace 

would be permanent. 
Lord Grenville said, that on ma- 
Et ny 








72 


ny points connected with the trea- 
ties before the house, he fully con- 
curred with the noble ear] ; and on 
some others, in which he disagreed, 
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the people, and upon a due regard» 
to the various ranks and divisions of 
society. In that sense, he held the 
present government of France to 
be legitimate, without more regard 
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he had had repeated opportunities ' 

“iia of stating his celia, aahed sub- to the question of birth than had f 

} Rae sequent events or reflection led him been shown in our own revolution, ] 
bi : at to retract or to qualify those senti- where the regular succession had ‘ 
, : it ments. When the usurper of France been abandoned for the sake of sup- { 
cae } a returned to resume his government, plying a government legitimate by l 
‘ | NE ; he had been driven to the painful the laws and constitution of the I 
Pie ad but inevitable conclusion that im- country. What previously existed C 
STE: mediate war was required, andfrom in France was a military usurpation, s 
PR Lti fi this conviction he had urged fresh inconsistent with the rights of men: V 
tf iy reparations on the part of Great what now was restored was conso- t 
Sethe Britain, and renewed exertions on nant with the hberties and privi- ¢ 
MP Re ah the part of the allies; asthe danger leges of all classes. A final over- < 
i | was imminent, the necessity was throw had now, he hoped, been n 
) urgent. In all, therefore, that had given to the triumph of thcse prin- F 
We fallen from the noble earl upon the ciples avowed during the French s 

justice of those hostilities, and in revolution, which had for object, t 

} the warmest tribute that could be not the maintenance, but the de- 0 
paid to the glorious mode in which _ struction of social order and. happi- I 


they had been terminated, he most 
cordially joined : the result indeed 
had far exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations, however great had 
been his reliance upon the gallantry 
of the forces, or upon the skill of 
the general by whom they were 
commanded. Having thus urged 
the commencerent of war, he re- 
joiced at its conclusicn; 

roportion to that satisfaction Was 
Fis ope, that the peace conquered 
by the arms might be secured and 
established by the government of 
Great Britain: he trusted no less 
that ministers would take care that 
the people should enjoy the real 
blessings of tranquillity, asa reward 
for the sufferings they had so long 
and so patiently endured, He re- 
joiced, no less than the noble earl, 
that a legitimate government had 
been once moreestablished in France 
——not mere legitimacy of birth, but 
in the true understanding of the 
word, that legitimacy which was 
founded upon-the principles of the 
constitution, upon the condition of 


and ire 


ness ; resembling only in name that 
memorable revolution of this coun- 
try, by which al] contests were des 
cided, all dissensions reconciled, and 
all wounds healed, The French revo- 
lution, while it inflicted upon that 
devoted nation a greater mass of 
misery than had ever before been 
endured, scattered desolation and 
anarchy over surrounding.countries. 
As a friend of liberty, therefore, he 
most ardently rejoiced in the des 
struction of those detestable and 
slavish principles, and in the resto- 
ration of social order and a repres 
sentative government. 

The great abstract questions that 
might have arisen upon these treas 
ties, were now narrowed to a mere 
inquiry relative to the interests of 
Great Britain; and those parts of 
the treaties which guarantied the 
maintenance of tranquillity were as 
much the subject of his eulogy as 
of the noble earl’s, because all men 
must agree that in them the happi- 
ness of this country was more pe- 


culiarly consulted. . The first point 
that 
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that naturally arose out of this part 
of the subject was, whether we had 
a right to interfere for the more 
effectual attainment of this object ; 
and it was his (lord Grenville’s) 
firm conviction, that not only the 
happiness but the satety of England 
depended upon the interposition of 
foreign powers in this respect, He 
begged the house to advert to the 
revolution of 1688, the principles 
of which would amply justify any 
steps this government might take 
with regard to France, to prevent 
the possibility of a speedy renewal 
of hostilities, Did not our great 
deliverer, with no vested right,and 
no claim to the crown, but the 
people’s will, land upon the British 
shores with a foreign army? He 
thought that not only the interest 
of this country, but the safety of 
Europe, depended upon his mea- 
sures: he came to drive away an 
odious tyrant and the pensioners 
of France: he claimed to be, in his 
own words, Vindex securitatis Eu- 
rope, asserior libertatis Britannte ; 
and it was for some time a matter 
of doubt whether it would not be 
necessary for him to do that which 
of late had been so severely repro- 
bated, viz. to call in the aid of a 
foreign army for the final establish- 
ment of the hberties of the country. 
{n the present case, as the war was 
necessary, it was just, and the con- 
qneror had a right, by the law of 
nations, to impose upon the con- 
quered such terms as would prevent 
the recurrence of the evil for the 
remedy of which the war was une 
dertaken. For these reasons, upon 
this important point he had aéver 
entertained an opinion opposite to 
that of the noble earl, and upon 
some of the minor questions, re- 
specting the restoration of the mo- 
numents of art plundered in the 
spirit of the most uncivilised bar- 
barism, he had entertained as little 
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doubt: the propriety of returning 
‘them to their real owners did not 
depend upon the intrinsic value of 
the objects themselves, but upon 
the importance attached to them 
by the vanity and vain-glory of the 
actual possessors. The motive that 
had induced the French to concen 
trate these works in Paris was not 
a love and reverence of the arts; 
they had been seized and borne 
away as the spoil, and in the inso« 
lence of conquest ; their pride was 
gratified by this humiliation of 
mankind ; the exaltation of them. 
selves by the debasement of other 
nations was the ruling principle of 
lrench revolutionary policy; and 
in this view it became a matter 
of moment to remove this food for 
vanity, which, instead of satisfying, 
only excited a fresh appetite for con- 
quest and domination: by this re- 
moval also a moral lesson had been - 
read to the people of France on the 
respect due to property, while the 
dignity and independence of the 
other nations of Europe had been 
effectually asserted. His lordship 
even regretted that, by the delay of 
this retribution, a shadow of doubt 
had been cast upon its justice: he 
wished that it had been made one 
of the -ariicles of the capitulation 
of Paris. The exercise of the right 
ot conquest would thus have spa- 
red the king the pain and odium of 
an unwilling resignation. 

The noble earl had said much 
upon the disinterested conduct of 
Great Britain, more particularly in 
thenegotiationsatVienna ; buteither 
this country had objects to attain 
which she ought not to have relin- 
quished, or it was idle that her mini- 
ster should attend deliberations in 
which she had no concern. That 
the general security and indepen- 
dence of Europe was to her a mate 
ter of the first magnitude, he (lord . 
G.) would be the last to — 
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that the’continent could be enslaved 
while England was free, was a no- 
tion that could not enter the imagr- 
nation of the wildest politician, “The 
question regarding tue Netherlands 
was to her of the utmost conse- 
quence; but what importance could 
be attached to the possession of the 
Ionian islands, he could not conjec- 
ture, unless they were to be used as 
an excuse for the enormous inilitary 
establishment that ministers were 
endeavouring to maintain. In his 
lordship’s judgment, nota regiment, 
not a single British soldier, ought 
to be stationed in them; and the 
only reason yet assigned was of ra- 
ther asingular naturc—that because 
those islands were to enjoy the be- 
nefits of British dominion, they were, 
like the parent state, to be afilicied 
with a standing army, ‘The next 
point regarded the securities which 
this country had obtained; and ad- 
verting to the treaties signed before 
the return of Buonaparte, they might 
perhaps fairly be censured us being 
dictated too much by feeling, and 
too little by reflecuon. ferhaps 
more full information ought to have 
been obtained before ministers ven- 
tured to trust to the rapturous ex- 
clamations with which the allies 
were in the first instance reccived 
by the people of Paiis, us their sa- 
viours and deliverers. It was vain, 
however, now to lament over the 
confidence so misplaced in that ver- 
satile people, which had cost the 
country so dearly in the precious 
blood of its inhabitants. Pe:haps 
generosity had never been more 
nobly displayed, and certainly that 
generosity had never been more 
perfidiously requited. Whether it 
were wise Or unwise originally to 
make that experiment, was a ques- 
tion not now before the house, and 
fruitless in the discussion, unless to 
impress upon the world the impor- 
tant lesson which events had af- 


H AND 
forded. The noble earl had pug 


several cases, in the principle of 
which he (lord G.) concurred, 
though the principle bad been car. 
ried too far; but he contended that 
under the circumstances in which 
France bad been placed, it would 
have been a mockery not to consi 
der her in the light of a nation acs 
tually at war, however sume face 
tions might be divided in the inte. 
rior. Securities were therefore neces. 
sary from the king; though, of 
course, the terms ought to have 
been more severe, if the British gos 
vernment had treated with Fouché, 
Carnot, or Buonaparte. ‘The first 
measure of security undoubtedly 
was the disbanding of the army, 
which had restored the usurper, and 
rekindled the flame of war. ‘The 
natural benevolence of the present 
sovereign of France, which in his 
situation was sometimes inconvents 
ent, had formerly induced him to 
rely upon that army, under the flat. 
tering appellation of the saviours of 
their country, and the restorers of 
therr king; but he had recently 
found it necessary to annihilate the 
power of those whom hts generos 
sity could not conciliate. But this 
was not the only security required 
that the peace of Europe should not 
be disturbed: wise poitcy and the 
soundest principles of jusiice requi 
red that Frante should be dismem- 
bered, not im the invidious sense in 


which the noble earl had employed’ 


the word, but that her power should 
be so reduced as no longer to be 
able tobreak inuponthe tranquillity 
whichother statesWere anxious toprer 
serve. ‘The dismemberment which 


he (lord G.) referred to, was such ° 


a reduction of territory as was come 
sonant with the usage of Europe, 
and with the practice of France 
herself, It was far from his wish 
to exert any portion of the insolence 


of power that France bad resent 
displayed: 
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displayed : but if our ancestors had 
acted wisely in endeavouring to 
establish a balance of power as the 
best security, it was a policy that 
ought now to be pursued as being 
just because it Was WISC; yet, irom 
the date of the treaty of Utrecht to 
the day when Buonaparte entered 
Moscow, the power of France had 
exceeded the limit to which it should 
have been confined. Louis XIV. 
like Buonaparte, had fought not 
for justice, but for glory; not to 
redress, but to inflict wrong; not 
to restore territory to injured states, 
but.to agerandize his.own; and 
both these conquerors, in the end, 
had met with similar disappoint- 
ments; for Louis XLV. after tram- 
pling upon surrounding countries, 
at last found himseli at the mercy of 
those whom he had roused by ag- 
gression, and insulted by humilta- 
on. To the eternal disgrace of 
England, however, she lost the glo- 
rious Opportunity then afforded ; 
and at the treaty of Utrecht, instead 
of accomplishing objects of solid 
security, she employed herself only 
in petty pursuits of commercial! ad- 
vantages. ‘lhe consequence was, 
that I'rance retained her overbear- 
ing influence, and by that means 
succeeded in wresting from Great 
Britain her valuable colonies of 
America. Within these few months 
another opportunity, still more ad- 
vantageous, had been lost; and 
when the noble earl spoke of a li- 
beral policy, he ought to recollect 
that liberality was still more due to 
ourselves andto Europe. ‘lhe north- 
ern frontier of Prance, which Lou- 
is XIV. had extended, by wresting 
the Netherlands from a great mili- 
tary power, the house of Austria, 
was a point of peculiar importance 
to Great Britain, Holland, and Ger- 
many. All the precautions taken 
in and subsequent to the barrier 


treaty had been unavailing, and 
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France, whenever a war occurred, 
uniformly broke through all. the 
guards that had been erected; the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was coms 
pelled by the fact that France was 
actually in. possession of Antwerp, 
and was. everpowering Maestricht 
by a successful siege. History 
therefore showed the necessity of 
some even greater securities in this 
quarter than bad hitherto been obe 
tained, notwithstanding the often 
quoted opinion of the duke of Welk 
lington, that he would rather fighe 
a battle at the gates of Brussels, 
than with all the advantages of a 
triple line of fortresses. Having 
neglected this opportunity, perhaps 
the measure next to. be recommends 
ed was the uniting of the Nethere 
lands to Holland: but expenence 
within a few months had shown that, 
notwithstanding, three days would 
bring an active enemy to the very 
walls of the capital. , 

The noble lord, anticipating these 
remarks, had said, that the cession 
of this frontier would inflict a deep. 
and rankling wound on the people 
of France. But how far was this 
principle to be carried? or, if the 
teclings of the people of France 
ought to be consulted, how would 
the noble earl vindicate the. mea- 
sures that had been adopted? Yet 
if every town on the northern from 
tier had been dismembered from 
France, she wou'd not be contract> 
ed within her fit and ancient limits, 
The application of the principle of 
delicacy which the noble earl for 
the first time had introduced into 
politics, if carried toits extent, would 
permit France tooverrun once more 
all the countries of Europe; if she 
were not to be restrained, because 
ier pride or vanity would be wound- 
ed, what security was there that the 
allies might not have to fight again 
all their bloody battles for indepen- 


dence? In his lordship’s opinion the 
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allies were bound to insist upon a 
considerable diminution of the 
power of France ; and he was con- 
vinced that those national sacrifices 
would in every view have been more 
effectual in establishing tranquillity 
in France and in confirming securi- 
ty in Europe. To the contributions 
that had been levied he did not ob- 
ject on principle, because compensa- 
tion was due in justicé to those who 
had suffered; but the extracting of 
money from the people was an act 
of much greater humiliation than 
if territorial indemnification had 
been secured: besides, contributions 
were hardly ever found to pay even 
the cost of collection. But on the 
face of the treaties, the pecuniary 
compensation was so trivial and 
contemptible, that his majesty’s go- 
vernment had not thought worth 
while to make any mention of the 
expected sums in the estimates 
drawn up to meet the expenses of 
the year: they were in fact as dust 
in rhe pon, compared with the 
enormous burthens to be laid upon 
the country for the peace establish- 
ment. At the same time it was to 
be remembered, that though the 
amount was insignificant for us to 
receive, it was grievous for the 
French to pay ; and, in the collec- 
tion, it fell not only upon the actors 
in the scenes of iniquity, but upon 
the victims. In his lordship’s opi- 
nion, this was the last sacrifice that 
the people ought to have been com- 

to make, since it was that 
which would most effectually defeat 


the object of ministers, if indeed 


they were anxious to secure the pe- 
Ts the family of the Bour- 
s. demand for money came 
home t6 the breast and bosom of 
the meanest individual ; it was felt 
by all as a private injury, while the 
securing of a just barrier to a neigh- 
state would have been re- 
none. The effect of the 
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system now pursued was, that while 
other nations were enjoying the 
fruits of peace by decreased bur. 
dens, Louis XVIII. was compelled 
to impose additional taxes upon his 
subjects, as well upon those who 
had expelled him, as upon those who 
had been the means of restoring him 
to his throne. The people of France 
would notfailalsoto drawa disadvan. 
tageouscontrast between the govern. 
ment of Louis and that of Buonae 
parte; the reduction of taxation 
would have been a balm to the 
wounded feelings of the people, ine 
stead of which the French were 
compelled to submit to heavier bure 
dens than the military despot had 
ever Jaid upon them, for the pure 
pose of enabling their conquerors to 
enjoy the luxuries of peace. These 
contributions also, it should be re- 
membered, were not merely for one, 
but for three or five years, during 
which time, if the people submit. 
ted, Louis would be a severer task- 


master than his predecessor, who} 


made them the gilded slaves of his! 
usurpation. 
Upon the question of humiliation, 
it could not be denied, that while 
the frontier towns for five years 
continued under the dominion of 
foreign troops, the subjection would 
be much more severe and galling, 
and even in those where the disct 
pline of British’ troops was obser- 
ved, daily and hourly disturbances 
must occur from the rising of the 
inhabitantsagainst those whom they 
would call their oppressors, This 
anomalous mode of occupation 
would provoke resistance, while a 
regular and decided cession of the 
place would put an end to all dis- 
putes, and produce compulsory ac- 
quiescence, Attempts had been 


made to reconcile the people of 
England to the employment of 
30,000 men in France,on the ground 
that the whole expense was a: be 
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borne by the country in which they 
were quartercd. This assertion 
was, in the first place, one of the 
greatest fallacies and delusions into 
which a minister had ever fallen, 
but which could not impose upon 
the good sense of the country ;_ and 
in the next place, if such a force 
werenecessary abroad, he (lord G,) 
would infinitely rather thatitshould 
be maintained by British than by 
French pay. He could not but 
view the accumulation of this large 
body of men, at so small a distance 
from our shores, entirely at the 
will of the sovereign, without a con- 
stitutional jealousy and suspicion: 
andthat jealousy wasincreased by the 
circumstance that parliament was 
deprived of one of its two constitu- 
tional modes of control over the ar- 
mies of the country ; it was a most 
dangerous precedent, and he was 
more particularly opposed to any 
thing that, in the eyes of English- 
men, could render a standing army 
of such a magnitude less pra 
ing The statement, however, 
was a fallacy and deception, inas- 
much as, if the French}government 
would consent to the sacrifice ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of such 
a force, it would consent to the 
payment of an equivalent, and 
thereby give the parliament the 
power of paying those troops, or of 
devoting the money to any other 
purpose, It therefore was evident 
that, in this respect at least, an im- 
provident bargain had been made, 
which besides threatened, in a con- 
stitutional view, the most alarming 
consequences, It had been justly 
said by the noble lord opposite, on 
a former occasion, that the greatest 
evil that now existed in Europe, 
was the enormous military esta- 
blishments of the different powers, 
and the military spirit that had been 
thenceintroduced. Henceheshould 
have thought that the monarchs 
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of Europe would have felt it an 
imperious call upon them to reduce’ 
their armies, not only as most bur- 
thensome to their people, but preg 
nant with dangers to their own 
thrones, already tottering under the 
weight. 
If then, there. was one axiom 
more evident than another, it would 
have been, in the first instance, for 
the allied sovereigns to reduce that 
exorbitant power that first led the 
way to immense military establish- 
ments; and, in the next place, un- 
less their professions of regard to 
Christian principles were mere 
words and sound, whose only ob- 
ject was deception, to have proved 
their sincerity by this test—the ree 
duction of their standing armies by 
common consent. Thus would 
notonly have alleviated the burthens 
of their people, and checked the mili- 
tary spirit of the age, but have 
guarded against the most pressing 
dangers which threatened their own 
thrones. It might be said.with pi 
fect truth of that system of standi 
armies, of which France set the first 
example, that after first destroying 
the state, it next destroyed the sove- 
reign, The same Tr army 
that rendered Louis XIV. absolute, 
cost Louis XVI. his life, by the ob- 
Stacles it opposed to reform. It was 
unnecessary toremind theirlordships 
that the predominance of the army, 
destroyed the empire of Rome. The 
ministers ought to have embraced 
the opportunity presented forif any 
one of the powers was peculiarly 
called upon to urge the necessity 
of reducing standing armies, it 
was that described as the arbiter. 
and mediator of the negotjations, 
and which, above all others, had 
the urgent motives and interest to 
reducethe military rage of thetimes. 
The existence of a standing army in. 
France had at all times bein the. 
only pretext for ours. Whenever, 
jealousy 
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lousy was at any time expressed 

at our gradual increase of military 
eatblichenents, the answer was, 
« France is your neighbour and ri- 
val, and the excessive augmentation 
Of its army imposes the necessity of 
deviating from the maxims of our 
ancestors.” Here, then, was the 
Opportunity presented. You had 
banded the army of France, whose 
vernment had, if any other ever 
ad, the clearest interest in culti- 
¥ating peaceful relations. Indeed, 
évery step of that government to 
reassemble an army in France might 
be pronounced a step towards its 
Own destruction. Was this the time, 
then, for the British government to 
recommend and poe te not the 
reality, nor even the appearance of 
peace; but, on the contrary, the 
éxhibition of Europe in arms, per- 
petuating all the feelings and prin- 
ciples of war? Did their lordships 
really think that the armies planted 
in France would remain inactive ? 
Would they occupy their positions 
like mere watch-boxes, on the fron- 
tiers, deptived of all their accus- 
tomed excitement and activity? 
How many officers might be suppo- 
sed to be in that army, who were 
sighing for the renewal of hosttli- 
ties? How many spirits in such a 
body might wish for the re-excite- 
ment of war, for promotion, nav, 
forplunder? How many wishes and 
acts might be directed towards that 
object? He knew no apter measure 
to re-kindle war than this of assem- 
bling the force of Europe on the 
frontiers of France. It would re- 
quire long years of prudence to 
quench the military spirit that had 
unfortunately been generated. But 
the very first step towards this 
would have been to withdraw the 
armies from the seat of war and 
mutcal inflammation, home to their 
respective countries. The whole 
was evidently part of a new system. 
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It had been the policy of the 
British government to make great 
exertions in war,and greatreductions 
in peace. But this policy was now 
to be abandoned. Of the appalling 
force of 150,000 men stationed in 
France, 30,000 were to be British, 
not under the eye, nor affected by 
the feelings, of their countrymen, 
and not even paid by parliament, 
nor virtually under its control, He 
was convinced that it was part of 
a combined system to raise this 
country to the condition of a great 
military power; for, even while 
this immense foree was to be kept 
up abroad, the home establishment 
was at least to be doubled. This 
was stated to be done as a balance 
tothe military powers of Europe, 
Against this doctrine he must pro- 
test: this was not one of the mili. 
tary powers. We never calculated 
on an equality with the armies of 
Austria, or Russia, or Prussia. This 
was the measure that would, if any 
thing conld, make him repent of 
having given his support to the res 
newal of the war. His argument 
then was, You may conclude a peace 
with the military commander of 
France,—he would probably be 
anxious to do so,—but ii would be 
only a preearious peace, on which 
there could be no reliance, except 
fromthe dreadful alternative of re- 
maining in arms—a state worse 
than war itself. It was a system 
ruinous to our resources, injurious 
to our military spirit, but, above all, 
it was inconsistent with the very 
existence of our free constitution. 
The noble lord then stated, that 
there were some passages in 
address to which he felt no objece 
tion, but he should propose am 
amendment on the first part of that 
address.—Here the noble lord read 
the amendment, which was in sub- 
stance an abstract of the principles 
enforced in the course of his speech. 
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Ir'expressed regret that the treaties 
entered into on the restoration of 
universal peace contained in them 
so little of a really pacific eharac- 


‘ter, but still presenced the fearful 


image ot war. . It stated the disap- 
pointment their lordships felt that 
the British government had not 
strongly urged on the great powers 
of Europe the reduction of their 
military ‘establishments. That the 
house would be at all times anxious 
to support the high situation it had 
attained; but that the station of 
this country never had been, and 
never could in consistency with its 
real interests be, that of a great mi- 
litary power. 

Lord Holland felt it absolutely 
necessary not to give a silent vote 
on this occasion, Though aware 
that the principles and policy of the 
late war were supported by parlia- 
ment, he was ready to acknowledce 
himself averse to both, and should 
regret to the last moment of his life 
that he had not last session an op- 
pnt of expressing the views 

e entertained on that subject. It 
was not because he disapproved of 
the war that he should now vote for 
the amendment of his noble friend ; 
but because he conceived that a new 
principle was meant to be acted 
upon, different even from that on 
which the war was defended. It 
was clear we had not a peice esta- 
blishment in the true sense of the 
word, Could that be called a peace 
establishment when we were to keep 
on foot as large a body of troops to 
preserve, forsooth, the Bourbons on 
the throne of France, as we had ever 
done at any former period to oppose 
the ambition of these same Bour- 
bons? It was an establishment which 
would cost 12 millions ; larger, in 
fact, than we supported during the 
whole of the American war, and 
evea during the war of the French 
revolution up to 1796; and this af- 
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ter we were told that we had effect. 
ed all our objects, Either the gross. 
est delusion was practised upon the 
people, or they could not be con- 
gratulated on such a peace as this. 
The noble lord opposite had taken 
credit for having reestablished the 
Bourbons. He (lord Holland) very 
much suspected that the restoration 
of that family in 1814 was a come 
plete farce, owing to the presence 
of foreign bayonets. If in 1745 a 
French army had landed, and esta- 
plished the Pretender, he, had he 
been alive at that time, might have 
submitted, but in his heart he must 
have detested the usurper; and if 
any thing could have added to it, it 
was his being forced on the country 
by foreigners. If the people of 
France were really reconciled to the 
Bourbons, he had no doubt the lat- 
ter were likely to take the first op 
portunity to break the treaty. The 
whole history of that family showed 
that they had not only the deepest 
hatred of England as a rival, but 
the deepest hatred of our laws, our 
religion, and our liberties. A noble 
diplomatist had stated, that the vir- 
tues of the present sovereign of 
France werethe best guarantee of the 
treaty. Butas there were only four 
persons, without issue, between the 
throne of France and Ferdinand of 
Spain, the same noble lord would 
hardly state that the virtues of the 
latter were the best guarantee. Lord 
H. proceeded to ridicule the idea 
thrown out that three-fourths of the 
people of France were for the Bour- 
bons. Were that the case, the res 
maining fourth must be most extra- 
ordinary men indeed, both in talents 
and resources. This fourth had lost 
a great deal of blood at Waterloo; 
19,000 of them, some accounts sta- 
ted, were in prison in France. He 
(lord H.) had heard at least that 
9000 rations were daily served out 
to prisoners there ; at any rate if 
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‘was notorious that there had not 
been so many persons in confinement 
there since the days of Robespierre. 
But still, after all, this wondertul 
fourth required 150,000 allied troops 
‘jn addition to all the other popula- 
tion of France, to keep it down. 
The doctrine of legitimacy by di- 
vine right was impious, and he de- 
nied that the Bourbons were legiti- 
mate princes in the true sense of 
that word, as being objects of the 
constitutional choice of the people. 
The present sovereign was, in fact, 
the English king of France, and 
possessed just the same right to the 
crown as Joseph had to that of 
Spain—the right of force. Before 
we undertook the job of supporting 
the Bourbons, we should consider 
the cost it would entail on thiscoun- 
try.— The noble lord, amidst a va- 
riety of other observations, for which 
we have not room, adverted to the 
sending of Buonaparte toSt. Helena, 
which he characterized as unjustifia- 
ble and ungenerous. He had no 
wish to screen the political delin- 
quencies of that man; but he was 
convinced, that had hebeendescend- 
ed from a line of princes, most of 
them perhaps as mischievous!y am- 
bitious as himself, he would have 
received a different treatment. This 
treatment he contrasted with that 
which the captive king John of 
France had experienced from Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, after the 
battle of Poictiers, as described by 
the historian Hume, 

The earl of Blessington support- 
ed the address. 

The marquis of Lansdowne sup- 
ported the amendment in a speech 
of considerable length. 

Earl Bathurst defended the con. 
duct of government in the mea- 
sures which had beentaken both be- 
fore and after the battle of Waterloo, 

The marquis of Buckingham felt 
great satisfaction at the restoration 
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of the Bourbons ; but disapproved 
of a large military establishment 
in time of peace. 

After a few words from lord St, 
John, the house divided on the 
amendment, when there appeared, 
proxies included— 


Contents - - - 40 
Not contents - - 204 
Against the amendment 164 


The original question was then 
put and carried. 


‘he subject of the treaties was 
brought forward in the house of 
commons by lord Castlereagh, who, 
after going over nearly the same 
ground as the earl of Liverpool, 
concluded by moving an address te 
the princeregent, approving ofthem. 

‘This was opposed by lord Mil- 
ton, who proposed an amendment, 
generally acknowledging the advane 
tages gained, but regretting those 
arrangements which were calcula. 
ted to cherish animosity in the ene 
my, withcut affording safety to the 
Netherlands, and which were likely 
to prevent tranquillity, and to place 
this country in a military state ine 
consistent with the station she had 
ever maintained in conformity to 
her military strength and the prin« 
ciples of her constitution. 

Mr. Fazakerly. seconded the 
amendment, 

Sir James Mackiatosh would not 
foliow the noble lord who moved 
the address into all the details which 
his situation enabled him to possessy 
and which his duty required him to 
lay before the house. He would 
merely take a view of the leading 
question, of the policy of the pres 
sent treaty with France. The ho- 
nourable gentleman, who had spo- 
ken with so much spirit immediate- 
ly before him, had not discussed 
that question, and had only touched 
upon those leading points of cov 
 gratulation 
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gratulation which might be offered 
to the prince regent on the success- 
ful termination of the war. The 
noble lord, he (sir J. Mackintosh) 
thought, had not given its proper 
character and due weight to the 
battle of Waterloo, either in his 
speech or his negotiations. It was 
a victory which, both in its magni- 
tude and results, scarcely contained 
its parallel in the annalsof mankind, 
Had lord Wellington and Blucher 
been defeated, it is difficult to say 
what change might have happened 
in the spirit of the alliance, what 
defection might have taken place 
in some, and what reluctance to 
engage actually might have been 
created in others, This victory, 
therefore, might be regarded as the 
source of all the efficiency, of all 
the energy of the alliance. The 
noble lord anticipated opposition to 
some of his abstract principles of 
interference from the side of the 
house in which he (Sir James) ge- 
nerally sat. That opposition he 
was not disposed to offer. He ccn- 
curred with the noble lord who 
moved the amendment, and with 
the honourable gentleman who se- 
conded it, and who had, on his 
first appearance in the house, given 
a specimen of those abilities which 
all his friends knew he possessed, 
although they had not seen them 
formerly displayed. He would 
not discuss the question of legiti- 
macy ; a government might be call- 
ed legitimate that was established 
by law, and that acted in confor- 
mity with the principles of that 
constitution upon which it was 
founded. A government once le- 
gitimate might forfeit its character 
to that title by its subsequent acts, 
and consequently its right to claim 
the obedience of its former subjects. 
‘This house owed its existence, and 

; emt dynasty its throne, to 
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the assertion of those principles, 
With regard to them there could be 
no doubt, and there.was no necessity 
of entering into a detailed discussion 
concerning them. A more prace 
tical question now claimed his con- 
sideration, He admitted himself, 
and he believed his honourable 
friends with whom he generally act- 
ed, admitted the rights of conquest. 
When we, therefore, conquered 
France, in conjunction with our al- 
lies, we-might exercise all the rights 
which our position gave us, These 
rights are indemnity for the past, 
and security for the future. If these 
rights were abused, nations were 
answerable at the bar of justice and 
morality. The ministry professed 
to have exercised these rightsas they 
ought, and this right called upon 
the commons house of England to 
judge of their conduct and to award 
their approbation, He (sir J.) 
would only enter upon the general 
principle of the arrangements they 
had made in consequence of the 
power with which the resources of 
the country and the unparalleled 
success of our army had intrusted 
them, and not into every particular 
branch of those arrangements. Had 
we then obtained a safe, a just, and 
an honourable peace—a peace that 
secured our own tranquillity and the 
tranquillity of Europe ? There was, 
according to the statement of the 
noble lord, a million and a half of 
armed men in France, or approach 
ing her frontiers; we had it there- 
fore in our power to establish upon 
firm foundations that peace which 
we had conquered. Had we then 
acquired the fruits of peace? and 
are we now allowed to taste them 
after so many sacrifices? were a 
great military establishment, and 
an overwhelming load of taxation 
to support it, the natural fruits of 
a glorious: peace and a wise nego- 
; : F tiation ? 
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ciation? The noble lord had explain- 
ed this circumstance by the neces- 
interfering in the affairs of 
rei gu the Bourbon dy- 
had justified this line of 
appealing to whig prin- 
d the’ stipalations of the 
the triple and quadruple 
These treaties had no 
the present question, as 
shown by “* noble lord 
ilton) who moved the 
amendment. These treaties were 
entered into by the government of 
that country whose dynasty they 
settled ; they maintained an order 
of things in opposition to the doc- 
trine of indefeasible right, and 
founded on the exclusion of what 
would be called a legitimate fa- 
mily from the throne of their an- 
cestors. He would go the length 
of saying, that there might be in 
some cases a guarantee against re- 
volt, if the people should be dis- 
to endanger the general tran- 
oy yo! by their turbulence ; but he 
id not think it lawful or just to 
maintain a family upon the throne 
in whatever manner they behaved, 
or with whatever sentiments they 
were regarded by the nation over 
which » ont were placed. A con- 
tract to maintain injustice was not 
a treaty ; nor could the stipulations 
which so violently opposed the 
wishes of a mee as to require an 
overpowering foreign force to carr 
them into effect, be regarded > 
either just or expedient. There 
were two omissions in the treaties 
on the table of the house. There 
was no stipulation, as in the treaty 
of Utrecht, that excluded the fa- 
mily ef France or Spain from even- 
aahty wai ig both those kingdoms 
under one chief. There was no se- 


ome nse arngperte: the 
Netherignds. He protested strang- 
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ly against the principle acted upon 
a i noble lord of perfect conf. 
dence in Russia, merely on account 
of the personal character of the 
emperor. He contended, that 
though we had not taken territory 
from France, we had adopted mea- 
sures more galling and irritating 
to the pride and patriotism of that 
people. 

Lord Nugent objected to the 
treaty, and supported lord Milton’s 
amendment. 

On the motion of Mr, Tierney, 
the debate was adjourned till the 
next day. 

February 20th.—In the house of 
commors, before the debate on the 
treaties was resumed, there was 
some animated and rather warm con- 
versation between Mr. Brougham, 
lord Castlereagh, Mr. Horner, and 
Mr. Tierney, on the expenditure of 
ministers; and an explanation given 
by his lordship respecting a monu- 
ment to Cardinal York, the last 
survivor of the Stewarts, towards 
which the prince regent had con 
tributed out of the surplus of the 
money paid by the French govern. 
ment, for the removal from Paris 
to-Rome, of the statues which be- 
longed to the latter city. 

‘he principal speakers on the 
adjourned debate were Messrs. 
Douglas, Bankes, and C. Grant, 
for the address; and sir Samuel 
Romilly, Messrs. Law, Wm. El- 
liott, Horner, and Ponsonby, in fa- 
vor of the amendment, 

Sir Samuel Romilly, after some 
observations more immediately im 
reply to lord Castlereagh’s charge 
of inconsistency in the whigs, with 
respect to the doctrine of inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of fo- 
reign nations, insisted that, looki 


back to the d declarations 
the allies, but more especially of the 
Britiel ; 


government, the question 
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was, Whether, after those declara- 
tions in the face of Europe, this 
country, with any regard to consist- 
ency, could put in her claim to re- 
store the dynasty of Bourbon in op- 
position to the known and expressed 
wishes of nearly the whole French 
nation? To those who had not 
witnessed the acts of the British ca- 
binet, and had only referred to its 
professions, it would seem strange 
that at this day such a discussion 
should be necessary. During the 
whole course of the war, ministers 
had asserted (with what sincerity 
was now obvious) that they did not 
fight to replace a particular family 
on a throne from whence it had 
been driven. When the contrary 
was charged in parliament, the no-« 
ble lord had frequently declared in 
his place that it was a libel and a 
calumny. No longer since than the 
beginning of the last year, after the 
return of Bonaparte from Elba, and 
the issue of a proclamation by the 
duke of Wellington, in which he 
professed that the object of renewed 
hostilities was to restore the house 
of Bourbon, the lamented member 
for Bedford (never more to be la- 
mented than at the present mo- 
ment) in his place had demanded of 
the noble lord if that proclamation 
had the sanction of ministers ? The 
usual reply was given—that to state 
that the object of this country was 
to restore the Bourbons was a ca- 
lumny upon this government, which 
adbered with fidelity to the profes- 
sions they had all along given, that 
their design only was to remove the 
individual who had placed himself 
at the head of the French nation, 
and whose authority was inconsis- 
tent with the safety of the rest of 
Kurope. The declaration of the 
piace regent, on ratifying the trea- 
ty of the 25th of March, was exactly 
to the same effect; in which his 
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royal highness stated, that that 
** treaty was not to be considered as 
binding his Britannic majesty to 
prosecute the war with a view to 
impose upon France any particular 
government.” 

Lord Castlereagh, across the ta- 
ble, requested that sir S. Romilly 
would read the passage immediate. 
ly succeeding. 

Sir S. Romilly apprehended that 
one part of the declaration could 
not contradict the other. It went 
on to state, “ that however solicite 
ous the prince regent must be to see 
his most Christian majesty restored, 
and however anxious he is to cons 
tribute, in conjunction with his al- 
lies, to so auspicious an event, he 
nevertheless deems himself called 
upon to make this declaration upon 
the exchange of the ratification, as 
well in consideration of what is due 
to his most Christian majesty’s in« 
terests in France, as inconformity to 
the principles upon which the Bri- 
tish government has invariably res 
gulated its conduct.”” Did the nos 
ble lord mean to assert, that the lat. 
ter part of the declaration was des 
signedly framed to render nugatory 
what had preceded? For, even sup. 
posing the noble lord were correct, 
that the passage just read bore his 
construction, he must contend that 
the British government had been 
guilty of a species of duplicity in as- 
serting that their only purpose was 
to remove Bonaparte, when, in 
truth, their secret and resolved des 
sign was, to compel the French na- 
tion to submit to the family of 
Bourbon. This was followed by the 
letter of lord Clancarty, of the 6th 
May, to which he (sir S. R.) had 
referred on the first day of the sese 
sion. Bonaparte, on his arrival ip 
Paris, had ae a letter wee 

tince regent, offering to observe 
the Saipadetioty 5 = treaty of Pa- 
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ris, which letter was transmitted to 
lord Clancarty at Vienna, to be by 
him laid before the sovereigns. The 
result of the deliberation was com- 
municated by his lordship, and the 
objects there disclosed were conso- 
nant with the declarations that had 
been previously made. “After read- 
ing this paper, (said lord Clancar- 
ty,) the general opinion appeared to 
be, that no answer should be re- 
turned, and no notice whatever 
taken of the proposal : but one opi- 
nion has appeared to guide the 
councils of the several sovereigns ; 
they adhere, and, from the com- 
mencement, have never ceased to 
adhere to their declaration of the 
13th March, with respect to the ac- 
tual ruler of France. They are in 
a state of hostility with him and his 
adherents, notfrom choice, butfrom 
necessity ; because past experience 
has shown that no faith is to be kept 
with him, and that no reliance can 
be placed on the professions of one 
who has hitherto disregarded the 
most solemn compacts.”’ His lord- 
ship afterwards went on to state— 
“ They are at war, then, for the 
— of obtaining some security 
r their own independence, and for 
the reconquest of that peace and 
permanent tranquillity for which 
the world has so long panted. They 
are not even at war for the greater 
or less proportion of security which 
France can afford them of future 
tranquillity ; but because France, 
under its present chief, is unable to 
afford them any security whatever. 
In this war they do not desire to 
interfere with any legitimate right 
of the French people ; they have no 
design to oppose the claim of that 
nation to choose their own form of 
t, or oe to trench 

any respect upon their indepen. 
dence as 3 great and free ra, ty 
Then followed the passage which 
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the noble lord had charged him 
with omitting: “ They no others 
wise seek to influence the proceed. 
ings of the French, in the choice of 
this or any other dynasty or form of 
government, than may be essential 
to the safety and permanent tran. 
quillity of the rest of Europe, such 
reasonable security being afforded 
by France in this respect as other 
states have a legitimate right to 
claim in their own defence.” He 
(sir S. R.) was not so well acquaint. 
ed as the noble lord ( whose abilities 
in that way were acknowledged) 
with the mysteries of diplomatic 
language; but it seemed to himthat 
in ordinary acceptation the words 
would not bear any double sense, in 
order to favour the argument of the 
noble lord, The whole letter was a 
disclaimer of war for the restoration 
of the Bourbons, while it was profess- 
ed to be undertaken against Bona» 
parte, on the ground that his cha- 
racter was sucn as to prevent all ree 
liance upon his good faith. ‘The 
right of the French people tochoose 
their own governor and govern- 
ment was admitted, How the no» 
ble Jord would reconcile these con- 
tradictions between profession and 
practice, was as mysterious as the 
language of lord Clancarty, if it 
could be made to bear the double 
construction, It was not to be de- 
nied that the effect of these decla- 
rations in France had been to lull 
the people into a supposed security, 
and to prevent that resistance which 
might have been made even after 
the battle of Waterloo, The assem- 
blies in Paris had deemed it useless 
to make any exertions for indepen- 
dence, which they believed was not 
intended to be invaded, and many 
were as anxious as the allies to re 
move Bonaparte from the throne. 
Thenoble lord was, doubtless, aware 
of the effect these soothing profes 
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sions would have in putting an end 
to hostilities that otherwise would 
have been carried on, though with 
what success it was not necessary to 
determine. The forcible restoration 
of Lonis XVIII. soon succeeded, 
for the king followed in the rear of 
the allied armies,- which possessed 
themselves of Paris, and prevented 
all possibility of a free choice on the 
part of the nation. [t was a mockery 
to talk of a voluntary election under 
such circumstances of compulsion ; 
and those who had fondly relied on 
the promises of the allies, not yet 
victorious, were disappointed in their 
expectations after the capital had 
submitted, Those who had voted 
in the parliament of Great Britain 
for the renewal of hostilities, had no 
less reason t complain of the insin- 
cerity of the declarations of govern- 
ment, who talked of free choice 
while they enforced an unwilling 
people, by a gross breach of faith, 
to receive a king, whom, if permit- 
ted, they would have refused to ac- 
cept. 

He begged the house to reflect, 
before it concurred in the address, 
that the time might come when 
Russia, Prussia, and France, would 
be confederated against England ; 
when an English king was to be 
forced upon the people who had ex- 
pelled him, The example that we 
had set might then be followed by 
our enemies ; and as we now main- 
tained that French revolutionary 
politics were inconsistent with the 
safety of Europe, it might then 
be asserted that the principles of 
English constitutional liberty were 
inconsistent with thesecurity of other 
states ; that the liberty of the press, 
which in England alone, of all the 
nations in the world, was enjoyed, 
threatened danger to the thrones of 
neighbouring princes. Even at this 
day, the freedom with which the 
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press of this country arraigned so-« 
vereigns for their follies or their 
crimes, pointing at them the finger 
of public contempt and scorn, had 
excited much dislike upon the con. 
tinent, and had made our newspa- 
pers the objects of jealousy and pro- 
hibition; they were accused of 
breaking in upon the sanctity of so- 
vereigns, and of makimg no distince 
tion between the peasant and the 
prince m their daring accusations. 
Who was able to determine how 
long the other sovereigns might per- 
mit this system to exist, or how 
long a period would elapse before 
they combined against England to 
crush this fearless independence ? 
Surely there was nothing absurd in 
this prospect, when even the noble 
lord had spoken of the dangers re- 
sulting from the promulgation of 
the principles of modern whiggism; 
and having taken a lesson in the 
well-disciplined school of the conti- 
nent, reprobated even the freedom 
with which debates were conducted 
in the British parliament. If the 
hoble lord could be induced so se- 
verely to reprobate this liberty of 
speech and of the press, who could 
say how soon his efforts might not 
be aided from quarters with which 
he had been recently so much con- 
nected ? Our army too, it would be 
recollected, on its return from 
France, would be well prepared to 
second his efforts, and to extinguish 
our liberties, under pretence that 
they were deviating into license. 
With regard to the securities ob- 
tained for a lasting peace, he could 
not avoid saying that they were 
such as were rather calculated to 
defeat than to ensure the object, 
since the consequence would be to 
ensure the resentment of a whole 
nation. When the noble lord spoke 
of the popularity of England in 
France, and of the general appro- 
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bation of the measures of our cabi- 
it would have been well if he 
adduced some evidence of his 
assertions. What the noble lord 
had said upon the subject of contri- 
butions was equally unsupported ; 
and it would be difficult to prove 
that the English was the only na- 
ion that felt taxation, and that the 
rench would disregard it even 
when enforced by a military power, 
more especially when it was recol- 
lected that a question on the taxes 
of the.country had been one prin- 
cipal cause of the expulsion of Louis 
on the return of Bonaparte. The 
people in France must necessarily 
], when they were called upon to 
pay taxes for the support of foreign 
soldiers, that they owed these taxes 
to the restoration of the king, and 
that this restoration was effected by 
the English nation. With regard 
also to the stripping the Louvre, 
independent of the injustice of that 
transaction, to him it appeared that 
no difference of opinion could exist 
as to its impolicy. It was impossi- 
ble that such an act should not in- 
flict a sense of disgrace upon the 
people of that country, and excite 
in their minds a spirit of resentment 
> pp those who despoiled them 
a collection that was so much an 
object of their national pride, As 
some surprise seemed to be testified, 
on the other side, at the mention of 
the word injustice, he was desirous 
of explaining himself, by stating, 
that he was at least far from satis- 
fied with the justice of that pro- 
ceeding. It was said that these mo- 
numents of art were the fruits of 
unjust war ; but were they not also 
the subject of various treaties, by 
which they were formally conceded 
to France? When heheard so much 
gnid of the fine moral lesson which 
we had by this means taught to 
that country, he could not avoid re- 


collecting some circumstances with 
regard to one of the principal actors 
in this spoliation. He alluded to 
Austria, and to her seizure of the 
Corinthian horses, Austria gave 
back to Venice her horses, but did 
not give back to her her republic 
and her independence. It was re. 
markable too that these horses were 
conceded bythe same treaty, that of 
Campo Formio, by which Venice 
was transferred to the dominion of 
the house of Austria. Without 
going, however, any further into 
the merits of this question, he should 
give his vote for the amendment, 
upon a firm belief that the peace 
was utterly insecure, and that it 
would last only till France should 
have acquired strength for resist- 
ance, when her hostility would burst 
out more rancorous and fatal than 
ever, He was aware that his op 
nions did not concur with those of 
a large majority of the house; but 
they were his honest persuasion, and 
he deemed it his duty to express it, 
Mr.Wm. Elliott. —The two parts 
into which he wished to divide his 
observations were, first, the policy 
which, under the circumstances of 
the times, he conceived ought to 
have been observed; and, in the 
next place, how far the engage- 
ments entered into have conformed 
to that policy. ‘To advert, first, to 
the doctrine that the war was pef- 
sonal against the late ruler of 
France, and that declarations to 
this effect had been made by the 
allied powers; he must remark, that 
these declarations were out of the 
question, that they had never been 
acted on, and that they were term- 
nated by the issue of arms at Wa- 
terloo, He believed likewise that 
the representations of imposing 4 
——— on the French nation 
d been very much exa ‘ 
His own views, indeed, had always 
looked 
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looked to some settled order of 
things founded on civil principles, 
and to a revival of some civil insti- 
tutions, in which they might appear 
embodied. He had considered like- 
wise that the restoration of Louis 
XVIII. was the first step in this ne- 
cessary’process. In hisperson he saw 
therightful successor tu the throne of 
France, the legitimate heir of Louis 
XVIL., who was the lineal and legi- 
timate heir of Louis XVI., who, in 
his opinion, had been unjustly de- 
posed, He held no such principle 
as that of indeteasible succession or 
divine right ; he knew none who ad- 
hered to a doctrine at once so ab- 
surd and profane; or, if there were 
a few insane enthusiasts who did so, 
their insanity ought not to prejudice 
opinions that were better founded. 
Amongst what he considered those 
well founded opinions was, that 
there were, amongst the institutions 
moulded by time upon the frame 
and genius of society, such things 
as hereditary prescriptive monar- 
chy, and hereditary prescriptive no- 
bility, not of divine right, but of 
human institution. He believed that 
kings had duties to perform, and 
that subjects had duties also; that 
obedience was due in return for pro- 
tection, and, if due, that it became 
a binding moral obligation. Cases 
of imperative necessity, such as 
would justify a resamptior of pow- 
er, might occur, as exceptions oc- 
curred in every other case of moral 
duty, but not on views of specula- 
tive or contingent advantage, or 
from a notion that the people, at 
their own will and pleasure, had a 
right to choose and change, without 
regard to the safety of themselves 
or their neighbours, Such a doc- 
trine as this appeared to him to be 
upon a par, in point of absurdity, 
with that of a divine and indefeasi- 
ble title. He had never seen any 
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such case in the history of the French 
revolution. Qur own, on the other 
hand, was a fair example of this im- 
perative necessity. Our revolution 
was against a king who sought to 
destroy the liberties of his country ; 
theirs was against a king who had 
voluntarily convoked the national 
assemblies, and who had consented 
to a system which might have mel- 
lowed and ripened into a regular 
plan of liberty. 1t was impossible 
for him to attempt any distribution 
of public opinion in France ;. but he 
was persuaded that all rational men, 
and the pacific classes of society, as 
was well known indeed in the north 
and in the west, were zealously at- 
tached to their ancient monarchy, 
and to the person of their present 
sovereign, He was disposed on this 
subject to hazard another opinion, 
that the character of the chamber of 
deputies, it mattered not to him 
however chosen, was a strong proof 
of the prevalence of a loyal spirit in 
France. The constituents of that 
assembly had, however, included a 
larger number of electors than had 
ever before voted; nor could he 
doubt that the disposition of such a 
body must be a fair representation 
of the disposition that animated a 
large proportion of the nation. He 
must add, that he for one had never 
expected that we should suddenly 
return to a state of perfect repose 
and safety after so long a struggle. 
Thenobility and property of France, 
as well as its monarchy, had been 
destroyed, arevolted army had been 
just disbanded, and, amidst these 
elements of. danger, some appre> 
hensions must remain, After so 
long and furious a tempest, the 
swell must not be expected to sub» 
side in a moment. it was not in 
the nature of things that entire cone 
fidence and security should be cre+ 


ated in aninstant with regard to a 
F 4 nation 
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nation for many years torn by fac- 
tion, in which religion and virtue 
had been studiously eradicated, and 
in which an army existed, hot with 
the spoils of Europe, and inured to 
revolutionary movements, 
But he now came to the consi- 
deration of the two courses which 
esented themselves ; and the first 
of -which was the question of dis- 
memberment. He regretted much 
to differ on this point from one 
whose general talents, long expe- 
rience, and statesmanlike and en- 
larged views, had always com- 
manded his respect. But with re- 
gard to a reduction of territory, his 
own feeling was, that it was ex- 
tremely difficult howto decide upon 
its execution, and that if France 
should return to a state of moral 
order, it was unnecessary. If expe- 
rience should prove that she was ir- 
reclaimable, then he should be pre- 
red to go a great deal dade. 
e did not however think her 
strength at present very formidable, 
and it was at all times desirable that 
France should not be too much re- 
duced; she was a most essential 
member of the European system, 
and might one day prove one of its 
most powerful guardians. Theascen- 
dancy she had lately acquired, at- 
tributable in some degree to errors 
of conduct in the commencement 
of the war against her, was chiefly 
to be ascribed to that distempered 
energy, imparted by the revolution- 
ary spirit, which bounded over the 
Alps and the Rhine, and gave a 
wonderful consistency and steadi- 
ness to her operations, But, pre- 
vious to this period, the acquisitions 
of France had not been extensive. 
Under Louis XV. she obtained Lor. 
raine, and under Louis XVI, great. 
ly improved her naval and com- 
mercial resources. It had been said 


that she then made use of these 
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means to aim a deadly blow at our 
existence ; but we might more pro. 
perly be said to have inflicted it on 
ourselves by the injustice and ims 
policy of the contest in which we 
had engaged. If Lorraine and Al. 
sace were to be taken from France, 
it was clear that the French would 
be against such an arrangement, If 
those countries were to be added to 
Austria, what would Prussia, what 
would Bavaria say? We should 
only throw ourselves into all the in. 
tricacies of a question of adjustment 
of territory. Besides, France wasa 
rich and fertile country, it was a 
tempting bait for the cupidity of so 
vereizns ; if we once broke ground 
on such a field for avarice, where 
should we stop? Would Austria 
would the other powers, ‘exercise 
any moderation? No! France would 
soon becomewhat Poland is, It had 
been alleged, indeed, that these very 


countries were unjust acquisitions: 


of France, and added to her terri- 
tory by fraud or violence. But if 
we were to go into the origin of 
every acquisition, and ravel into the 
iniquities of preceding ages, there 
would be no end to our dissensions, 

With respect to the arrangements 
that had been entered into, he felt 
the force of all the objections that 
had been urged; he was sure we 
ought to feel a wholesome jealousy 
of the proposed establishment ; and 
he should regret if the nerves of the 
house of commons were not exquis 
sitely sensible on this point. But 
with all the disadvantages that at- 
tached to the arrangements pro- 
posed, he acquiesced in them, be- 
cause they afforded the best chance 
of maintaining the alliance that had 
been entered into; they were the 
best protection against future dan- 
gers, and had given England a 
greater weight among the combined 
powers, e felt that the gentle 
man 
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man who sat behind, and who dif- 
fered from him in opinion, would 
here oppose a triumphant argument 
in arraigning him as the supporter 
of a standing army ; but this argu- 
ment, however specious, was not 
sound ; it was not logical : the case 
was in effect the same as if a civil 
magistrate were to post infantry in 
defence of the peace,—What! it 
would be said, a civil magistrate re- 
store peace by the intervention of 
armed men? Yes! when necessity 
called for such an interference ; and 
that was the whole case before us. 
The danger opposed to us was a 
combination of military force, and 
could only be met by a military 
force in return, Admitting the ge- 
neral danger of a large peace esta- 
blishment, yet the army proposed 
for the detence of the frontier of 
France was a necessary evil, and, as 
against Bonaparte, we must have 
kept up a much larger military, 
with the addition of an enormous 
naval establishment. From the dif- 
ference between the French and 
English currency, (a difference 
which we must make up to our sol- 
diery, )it would amount to the same 
thing as if the establishment were 
larger by 6,000 men than in reality 
itis; but even this must be cheer- 
fully submitted to, if the measure of 
keeping the forces in France were, 
as he contended it was, a necessary 
measure. In 1802 he had gone fur- 
ther; but, whatever might be the 
case then, and however necessary an 
army might be in France, he could 
not see any ground for such an es- 
tablishment as had been proposed in 
other quarters. In 180% Bonaparte 
had Holland, Spain, and Italy, at 
his feet: but now France had no 
navy; Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
Russia, Turkey, no navy; what had 
we then to fear? He could not but 
think, that as to colonies and garris 
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sons, our establishment ought to be 
low. We had been told much of 
the station we ought to occupy in 
Europe ; but it was insanity, if we 
wished to become a. continental 
power. ‘T'wo propositions were en- 
tertained on this subject ; one, that 
because ours was an island, we 
should have nointercourse with other 
nations ; so far from this, he hoped 
we should always consider ourselves 
identified with the rest of the world; 
but he deprecated the idea of our 
becoming a continental power, and 
thought that, by husbanding our re. 
sources alone, we could ever shvot 
forth to vigour agair. He thought 
that a great source of error in the 
present treaties was the indemnity to 
be contributed by France; he did 
not deny the practice, but the policy 
of the measure. Nothing was so 
dificult to France as the arrange- 
ment of her finances, and we might 
have saved all the money to be cons 
tributed, by one year’s diminution 
of our peace establishment, On the 
part of France, the payment of this 
contribution would risk all the tran. 
quillity tor which we had contend- 
ed. He could not therefore vote for 
the address proposed by the noble 
lord, and he did not think himself 
of sufficient importance to move an 
amendment; but he was anxious ne- 
vertheless to give his sentiments to 
the house, and had for that reason 
only taken up their attention so 
long. 

Mr. Horner, after paying some 
high compliments to the heroism of 
the army, stated that his main ob- 


jections to the treaties were, that 


they did not provide that security 
which the country had a right to ex- 
pect ; and it demanded the most se- 
rious consideration, that, in prose- 
cuting the war to an end, his majes- 
ty’s ministers had at last disclosed 
that important project which ther 
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had so anxiously disavowed at first; 
namely, the determination of forcing 
the Bourbon family on the throne 
of France, contrary to the faith of 
the crown, contrary to the pledge 
which had been given to parlia- 
ment, and in direct violation of the 
solemn engagement and promise to 
the sullen of Brance at large. On 
former occasions the noble lord had 
y avowed, that the professed 

object of the war was of a very dif- 
ferent nature. The idea of forcing 
any particular person on the French 
had been repeatedly disclaimed, on 
the principle that it was carrying 
their measures further than the jus- 
tice of the case allowed: but now, 
forsooth, it was openly, and with- 
out a blush, acknowledged, that 
however the national honour had 
been violated, it had always been 
considered that such a result of the 
contest would be satisfactory. It 
‘was now too late, indeed, to say, 
that they had not resolved to inter- 
fere with the internal government 
of France ; but they excnsed them- 
selves by saying, that they might 
interpose on a necessary occasion. 
He appealed, however, to the me- 
mory and understanding of those 
who had voted for the war on the 
= faith of such declarations. 
Those honourable members (and 
many of them differed from gentle- 
men on his side in other respects) 
thought it impossible that such de- 
clarations could be repeated with. 
out having a clear and positive 
meaning. It was a war, as they 
thought, not undertaken by minis- 
ters with a viewof forcing the Bour- 
bons on the nation of France, but 
that let our success be carried to the 
utmost extent, the rights of con- 
quest were not to be used for that 
. Several friends of his, in 

t and the other house of parlia- 
ment, had understood the govern. 





ment to have pledged themselves 
irrevocably on that point. Butthe 
ledge was not only made to par. 
enemy but was expressly given to 
the people of France. An honour. 
able gentleman had observed, that 
if it were given, it was not accepte 
by them; and he had stated, that 
this was evident by the attack which 
they made on the lines of the duke 
of Wellington. But the house should 
not be led away by such weak and 
clumsy arguments; for they must 


‘all remember that ministers had in. 


sisted on the distinction between the 
people and the army, and had po- 
sitively declared that they: were at 
war with Bonaparte, and him only; 
and it was for the purpose of secur- 
ing the people against the despotism 
of the army that the declarations of 
the allied sovereigns had been is 
sued. He was thoroughly per- 
suaded, therefore, that the virtuous, 
thinking, and intelligent portion of 
that house had voted upon the de- 
claration of the allies, and the ex 
press assurances of the noble lord. 
Was there to be no faith, then; in 
these solemn promises? Could it 
be a satisfactory feeling to any ho- 
nest member, who possessed the ge- 
nerous spirit of an Englishman, to 
know that the engagements of mi- 
nisters with the French nation had 
not been kept ? His majesty’s go- 
vernment had declared manfully, 
boldly, and plainly, what their pur- 
poses were ; but it was one of the 
most melancholy features of the 
times, that the bonds of political 
faith were not so strong as they 
used to be. Whatever doubt might 
exist in some minds as to the im 
port of the declaration on which the 
war was commenced, there could 
be no possible misunderstanding as 
to the object of the treaties. It was 
no longer to get rid of the danger 
ous ambition af Bonaparte ; it was 

not 
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not to prevent the military power of 
France from encroaching on neigh- 
bouring states. No! it was to main- 
tain the family of the Bourbons on 
the throne, whatever might be the 
feelings of the people towards them. 

He would, however, confine him- 
self to the consideration of these 
three points: namely, the policy of 
maintaining an army of occupation 
on the French territories, the pro- 
mise of supporting the legitimate 
sovereign, and the league among 
the military powers against what 
they called revolutionary principles. 
Now, in his view of the subject, no- 
thing could be weaker than to levy 
large contributions of money on 
France. The noble lord had thought 
that it would operate as a sort of 
tranquillizing policy ; but; as far as 
he was enabled to judge of the feel- 
ings of that country, he believed 
the effect would be quitethe reverse. 
It had been stated, indeed, that these 
contributions were to be considered 
as belonging to the crown, and that 
the prince regent was to enjoy them 
as a privy purse. He would abstain 
from entering into that question at 
present, though he could not but 
admire the unbounded generosity 
of giving a large sum to the pope 
to bring his pictures home, and an- 
other toerect a monument to Henry 
IX, With regard tothearmy of occu- 
pation, it must not be forgotten that 
this large body of forces, amount- 
ing to 150,000 men, of different 
nations, languages, and manners, 
were placed in the heart of France, 
under the sole command of a great 
and victorious general, who had al- 
ways been her enemy, and who had 
recently laid her prostrate. It was 
from the a of this army, 
however, that ministers were weak 
deck to think she would be re- 
duced to acquiesce in the govern- 


ment of the Bourbons, and to agree 
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with the whole views of the allies 
in the regulation of her internal po» 
licy. What could be more prepos- 
terous? Did they really believe that 
she would not feel this perpetual 
fester in her vital parts, and that she 
would not endeavour to get rid of 
it? An honourable friend of his had 
said, thatthe more galling her situa- 
tion was, the greater security we nrust 
enjoy ; buc surely he did violence 
to common sense and language, 
when he stated such a proposition. 
As to the king of France, his own 
wishes were, without thinking the 
family of the Bourbons had a right 
to the throne, that the government 
de facto should as speedily as possi- 
ble be rendered the choice of the 
nation. But what must be the cha» 
racter of this army of occupation 
on their feelings, when they reflect- 
ed on the person who brought it 
there? Who was the author of this 
degradation? Who was the cause 
of this stigma and disgrace to their 
nation? Every one knew, every one 
felt, it was Louis: it was he, the le- 
gitimate monarch of France, who 
could not, however, have been pla- 
ced on the throne without these foe 
reign bayonets. And what kept 
him on it? The foreign armies, For 
what purpose were contributions le. 
vied? Why, to defray the expense 
of foreign armies, It was merely 
because he was seated on the throne 
that the allied sovereigns kept their 
troops in France. If any thing 
could be more galling to them than 
another, it was this: a native prince 
now governs them, but, in order te 
support his power, he retaias a fo» 
reign army in the country. What 
could they think of this? Why, 
every Frenchman who thought at 
all, must think him guilty of the 
greatest treason. If this were a mo~ 
ment to indulge feelings of national 
animosity, we should rejoice in their 
degrae 
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emg when we saw them 
mit to the Bourbons, forced up- 
on them by us under these humili- 
ating circumstances. [Instead of 
safety, as the noble lord expressed, 
was there not much greater danger 
that they might make a general 
movement against these foreign 
troops? He agreed that at present 
it might be defeated; but with whae 
consequences to that nation, and 
what consequences to Europe? Did 
any one dou: that the dismember- 
mentof thatunhappy country would 
not beeffected ? Did any onesuppose 
for a moment that she would not 
be annihilated? The noble lord, 
however, in his usual style of taunt, 
had desired them to believe that the 
allies could never do any thing 
wrong. The noble lord now shook 
his head, by which, of course, he 
meant a change in his opinions. 
Yes, the noble lord might sign a 
treaty against France, and then say 
that the aggrandizement of Russia 
Was one reason why we should not 
ress more heavily on the French. 
e supposed, however, that it be- 
longed only to the noble lord to set- 
tle all these matters, and that, on 
their side of the house, they were 
not to be at liberty to whisper a sin- 
gle word. But it was most impor- 
tant, that they should wke a view 
of the state in which Europe would 
be left, if France were no longer a 
substantive power in Europe. Then, 
indeed, would be the consideration 
of an extensive peace establishment, 
if France shall fall into the hands of 
t military despots. He would 

ask the house, whether all 

these dangers were not more pro- 
bable by undertaking to maintain 
the family of the Bourbons on the 
throne? And yet, at all events,— 
for such was the expression of the 
noble lord,—it was the essential ba- 
sis of the treaties that Louis should 


be forced upon the people. He had 
heard the noble lord speak of the 
constitutional charter: but why was 
that mentioned? It was a mockery, 
an insult, a base delusion, to refer 
to that charter: it had been violated 
most flagrantly in each successive 
instance, and, as far as the people 
were concerned, had no meaning or 
import whatever. He had never 
stated, as a broad proposition, that 
under no circumstances could one 
state interfere with another: he 
thought a case might possibly arise, 
but it must be one of absclute ne. 
cessity. Gentlemen had cited the 
authority of Mr. Fox; but it was 
only common justice to the memos 
ry of that illustrious statesman to 
say, that he had qualitied his opi- 
nion in the year 1792 by observing, 
“ that in the circumstances of that 
day, it would not be for the honour 
or the interest of Great Britain to 
interfere with the internal regula- 
tions of France.” The noble lord 
had said, that in policy honourable 
members on his side of the house 
ought to be rather against interle 
rence: and he had attempted, bat 
m a most weak and clumsy mane 
ner, to prove that he had obtained 
@ great victory over them as modern 
whigs, who had degenerated from 
the maxsims of their progenitors. 
It was a little unfortunate that none 
of his historical references were ap- 
plicable to his case, but were lite 
rally, substantially, and tundamen- 
tally, in precedent for their argd- 
ment. Tor what was the nature 

the triple and quadruple allances? 
We declared the * office of King” 
to be forfeited, and elected another 
sovergign to rule over us, and the 
military powers of Europe declared 
that they would not interfere with 
the arrangements we had made @ 
regard codngiontde, This showed 


that the noble lord was as ill versed 
in 
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in tory precedents as in whig pre- 
cedents. As to legitimacy, he 
would merely observe, that it was 
altogether a domestic question, and 
one country ought not to interfere 
with another respecting it. Much 
had been said concerning restora- 
tion, but he wanted to know, whe- 
ther the people had any rights re- 
stored to them? The mstances of 
Russia, Wirtemberg, and the coun- 
tries bordering on the Rhine, were 
quite enough to prove the contrary. 

He should therefore proceed to 
the last proposition—the league of 
the allies. Now, could any man 
think that those military despots 
would assemble for any other pur- 
pose than that of declaring every 
measure revolutionary which had 
the popular voice in its favour? The 
noble lord, in his speech, had given 
the house a specimen of the way in 
which the common interests of the 
people were treated by those sove- 
teigns. He had said that they re- 
garded the speeches of honourable 
members in favour of liberty, with 
» j-xlous eye. He trusted, how- 
ever, that they did not so express 
themselves in the presence of the 
noble lord, and obtain his appro- 
bation. If such were the fact, it 
would be a powerful illustration of 
the influence of bad company. And 
yet he had his suspicions; for no 
sooner did the British parliament 
assemble, than the government of 
France prohibited the importation 
of our journals. What! they were 
atraid, then, to let the people read 
the liberal opinions of this country. 
Yes, it was true that sentiments in 
favour of liberty had been frequent- 
ly expressed in that house. ‘That 
dear and excellent friend of his, 
who was now no more, had always 
stood forward as the champion of 
freedom: his honest and indepen- 
dent heart never missed an occasion 
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to defend his fellow-subjects, and 
the world, from tyranny and op- 
pression. He would say a word or 
two concerning the feelings of those 
sovereiyns who had been so highly 
praised by the noble lord in favour 
of liberty, and whose jealousy of 
freedom of debate the noble lord 
had justified. Their notions on our 
discussions must be of a very pecu- 
liar nature, and their timidity of op- 
position principles and freedom of 
speech must be very great, if they 
received no bias on the other side 
from the noble lord’s efforts. In 
those same newspapers where they 
read an account of the dangerous 
doctrines of the whig side of the 
house, they likewise found the 
speeches and the reasoning of the 
noble lords and if they were not 
satisfied with his parliamentary elo- 
quence, he could make them'a 
speech to satisfy them in their own 
language. The opinions of these 
military despots, on this as well as 
upon other subjects, he entirely dis- 
regarded. No prospect could be 
entertained that any thing would be 
done by them for the improvement 
and rights of mankind, His hopes 
of improvement were derived from 
a different quarter. They were not 
directed to innovation, but to a be- 
neficial change effected through the 
medium of constitutional organs, 
and the wholesome operation of 
public opinion. Even though there 
was reason to believe that the sove- 
reigns appointed their meetings 
withno preconcerted designs against 
the liberties ot the world; even al- 
though they formed no deliberate 
conspiracy against the rights of 
their subjects; still he could not 
view the close association that 
would appear to be established be- 
tween such great military powers, 
without great jealousy. The great 
object! of our late struggle was 

avowed 
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avowed tobe the destruction of the 
military principle in Europe, which 


was incompatible with the liberties, 
the happiness, and the social tran- 
quillity of mankind. By unparalleled 
efforts, by persevering and heroic 
sacrifices, we had extinguished the 
great military despotism which agi- 
tated, conquered, and oppressed 

nations of the continent; but was 
the situation of Europe much im- 
— if the present system was to 


carried into complete effect, and 
the Jate arrangements were hence- 
forward to be universally adhered 
to? We had indeed annihilated the 
most extensive, the universally felt 
military despotism ; but there were 
now three or four to spring up and 
to occupy its place, Their union, 
for purposes connected with their 
own support and extension, might 
be nearly as dangerous as the one 
from which we congratulated our- 
selves that we were delivered. These 
military sovereigns were to meet 
and consult for their common se- 
curity or mutual interests, and no- 
thing could be done, or permitted to 
exist in Europe, without their con- 
sent. He then went into an exa- 
mination of the securities establish. 
ed by the treaties, which he contend. 
ed were by no means sufficient. 
Mr. C. Grant agreed with his 
honourable and learned friend (Mr. 
Horner) in the congratulations he 
had offered the country on the mag- 
nitude and glory of the battle of 
Waterloo; but he contended, in op- 
position tothedoctrines of his speech, 
that the peace to which it had led, 
corresponded with it in glory and 
stability. The good faith of this 
country, he contended, was not vio- 
lated, and our character in Europe 
remained as high asever. The Bour- 
bons were not forced upon France 
us and the. allies, but were the 
of the great body of the na- 


tion. Bonaparte had only the army 
in his favour, as was evident from 
his precipitate fall after defeat. ‘The 
spirit of the military system, and the 
revolutionary spirit, on which that 
individual depended for his power, 
must be put down. It was not as 
yet completely subdued, as was cons 
tended by his honourable friend 
(Mr. Horner). The treaties of the 
triple and quadruple alliance had 
been referred to by him, and a 
charge of inconsistency had been 
attempted to be fixed on his noble 
friend (lord Castlereagh) for the 
explanation he gave of them. This 
charge was unfounded. These trea 
ties actually guarantied the throne 
of England to a particular family, 
by an armed force stipulated by the 
parties to it. There was no mens 
tion made of the choice of the 
ple of England. The forces of the 
alliance were stipulated to support 
the family alluded to, even in op+ 
position to its. own subjects. The 
partition treaty, which dismember- 
ed the dominions of Spain without 
making Spain a party, was an ine 
stance of interference which the mis 
nisterial side of the house might 
triumphantly quote in support of 
the late interference. He (Mr. 
Grant) admitted that it was a great 
object to maintain the Bourbons on 
the throne, but that object was puts 
sued because it was believed to be 
connected with the welfare of 
France and the tranquillity of Eue 
rope. We had been accused of 
pouring insult upon France. She 
might be humiliated, but there was 
no attempt to insult her, unless she 
were to call the battle of Waterloo 
an insult. With respect to the se 
curities this cou had thought 
roper to demand from France, it 
d been argued by some that the 
pecuniary indemnities were of 
others the most afflicting cs a 
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French nation ; and, on the contra- 
ry, by others it was urged that the 
cessions made by France, small as 
they were, were the most burthen- 
some. Others had again maintained 
that the army of occupation was 
the most galling to the feelings of 
France. But gentlemen laboured 
under mistaken views of the sub- 
ject. The basis upon which go- 
vernment founded .their proceed- 
ings, was not confined to those nar- 
row ideas of political jastice which 
seemed to be entertained, but pro- 
ceeded upon the broadest principles 
of justice and moderation. ‘The 
man who had raised the military 
glory of France-to the highest pitch 
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had re-entered the lists under every 
possible advantage. But what was 
the result? It was the most memo» 
rable defeat that had ever yet been 
recorded in the pages of history. 
Who was it then that was the aus 
thor of the disgrace of the French 
people? Was not France placed in 
a situation of military despotism ¢ 
and was it not then incumbent upon 
this government, if possible, to free 
the people from their chains of sla- 
very? 

After a few observations from 
Mr. Ponsonby and a reply from lord 
Castlereagh, the house divided; for 
the amendment 77—against it 240, 
—majority 163. 








CHAPTER V. 


House of Commons—Discussion on the Elgin Marlbl-s—Debates on the Army 
Estimates— Dreadful Picture of Ireland drawn by Mr. Peel in the course 
of those Debates—Petitions against the Income Tax, and in favour of 


CE conomy. 
N the 23d of February, after 


\_J/ some conversation on a petition 

from the earl of Elgin, relative to 
the purchase of his marbles, sup- 
posed to be the works of Phidias, 
in which several members contend- 
ed that his lordship having obtained 
these marbles, in his official cha- 
racter as British ambassador at the 
port, had no personal and private 
right to them, a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into their value, 
and into the propriety and advan- 
tage of purchasing them for the 
nation. 

On the 26th of February an im- 
mense number of petitions were 
Presented against the continuance 
of the income tax, and one from 
Northampton against the peace es- 
tablishment. The presenting of the 


former petitions gave rise to some 
animated discussion between mi- 
nisters and ‘the opposition, in the 
course of which the chancellor of 
the exchequer was charged by Mr. 
Baring with a resolution to run a 
race with the country, because he 
announced his resolution of bring- 
ing on the subject of the income 
tax almost immediately.. 

The house having afterwards 
gone into a committee of supply, 
a discussion took place on the army 
estimates. 

Lord John Russell and Mr. Frank- 
land having spoken at length against 
keeping on foot a military foree, as 


being pregnant with danger to the 
liberties of the country, 
Mr. Yorke spoke in favour of the 


ishment : he wished 


proposed es 
gentlemen 
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gentlemen on the other side to look 
at the situation of the country ;— 
to look at its increased population ; 
—at the enormous augmentation of 
our ions ;— and above all, 
at our wealth. (//ear! and a laugh.) 
Yes, he wished them to consider our 
wealth; for, though there might 
exist a temporary distress, no one 
would d that there was a 
want of real wealth, either.in En- 
gland or Ireland. As to the ex- 
pense, did they really believe, if mi- 
nisters were to disband the whole 
army tomorrow, and make the Bri- 
tish grenadiers scavengers and dust- 
men, that any expens¢ would be 
saved to the country? He desired 
them again to look at the estimates 
upon the table of the house ; to con- 
sider what was strictly due to the 
officers on half pay; and also the 
charge of su pporting the charitable 
institutions connected withthe army, 
and then say whether a greater ex- 
nse would not be incurred by dis- 
nding our forces, 
By. Biceghem said it appeared 
to be the settled plan of ministers, 
this session, to refuse answers to all 
uestions, and even to leave mo- 
tions to be discussed by others, and 
to hear a debate, without even an 
attempt to answer, 

Lord Palmerston replied ; and 
after some preliminary observations, 
went into a detail of the estimates : 
he should endeavour to state the 
grounds for keeping up the amount 
of force now in contemplation, and 
he should for the present confine 
himself to the 99,000 men proposed 
for Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
colonies. As to India, the amount 
of the force in that quarter was 
settled by charter, and any objec. 
tion to this should come in the 
shape of a separate motion. France, 
too, as a subject of anew anda 
separate nature, might fairly be left 
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to a separate consideration. Befor 
proceeding further, he wished to 
impress on the house, that though 
he was speaking of a peace establish. 
ment, we could not all at oncere 
cur to that scale of establishment 
which a future period might justify; 
that the present scale was a sort of 
intermediate arrangement betweep 
the highest amount in time of war, 
and the lowest in peace. He should 
divide this force of 99,CO0 men into 
four portions; for Great Britain, 
for Ireland, for our old colonies, and 
our new acquisitions; and the dis. 
tribution would be, for Great Bri 
tain 25,000, for Ireland the same; 
for our old colonies 24,000, for our 
new acquisitions 23,000; and for 
the purposes of continual reliefs 
8,000. He should not go into any 
detail about Ireland, but only ob. 
serve, that subjects and govern 
ments were connected by the bond 
of protection afforded by the one, 
and obedience due from the other; 
that when a country was jin a state 
of disturbance, its magistrates in- 
sulted, and its property insecure, 
we could not apply the general pria- 
ciples of policy that were acted on 
in a state of tranquillity; and if 
gene wished laws to be obey- 
ed, it was a sacred duty to protect 
those who had the execution of 
them. With regard to the remain 
ing questions, het should enter into | 
that of the colonies first; those 
which he comprehended under the 
title of our old colonies were Gib: 
raltar, Canada, and Nova Scotia, 
Jamaica, and other West India & 
lands. ‘The force on all these in the 
year 1791 was 17,000 men—the 
force now proposed would amount 
to 25,000; making an_ increase 
about 7000. As to Gibraltar 4 
mistake had existed on the other 
side of the house, for a larger foree 
was employed there in 1791 than# 
“ie present} 
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present ; the force now required was 
4000, which would not be thought 
too much when we recollected how 
much the works ina that place had 
been augmented, The force in 
North America, including the Bae 
hamas, amounted in 1791 to 5000 
men; that proposed at present to 
9,500, the mecrease being given ene 
tirely to Canada, and in that coune 
try there were circumstances inter- 
nal as well as exteraal that would 
sufficiently juotity such an augmen- 
tation. ‘I'he idea that an increased 
population demands a greater force 
for its protection had been treated 
with contempt on the other side of 
the house; but the arguments 
adopted consisted in a misrepresen- 
tation, and were no answers tothe 
propos.tion. Nearly the whole of 
Upper Canada had been settled 
since the period of 1791; the vul- 
nerable points and objects of attack 
had since that period become in- 
finitely more numerous, while mo- 
rasses, forests, and all the natural 
obstacles to conquest, had diminish- 
ed in the same proportion; the 
spade of the colonist had acted as 
pioneer for an enemy. He did not 
mean to express any distrust of the 
United States ; that country, as well 
as this, had learned by experience, 
that our mutualinterests demanded 
peace; but that country 
must be constdered at least like ail 
others, und in general there were 
no better means of ensuring peace 
with any country, than by letting 
it be known that you are prepared 
for war. When we considered the 
rapid progress of the United States, 
asa miliary power, the iucrease of 
3 or 4000 men on the side of Canada 
Was not more than the altered siate 
of that country required... The 
navigation of the rivers in that 
quarter was often interrupted, and 


forces might not arrive at the mo- 
1816, 


a state of 
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of 7,000 men in as) could 
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ment when they were required, 
which rendered a large standin 
force there the more requisite. It 
was unnecessary for him to expatiate 
on the advantages we ‘erived from 
Canada in a commercial view, and 
the vessels employed in jhat coms 
merce, amounting to nearly. a 
fourth of the whole tonnage of this 
country, With respect to Jamaica, 
the force in 1791 amounted to 
2000 men; 4900 were now allote 
ted to that station; and the same 
observations applied to Jamaica and 
the West Indies which had been 
urged in defence of the  establish- 
ment in Canada; their increase in 
wealth and population, and the in- 
crease of the United States in power, 
made it clear, that in the event of 
a war the West India islands would 
be the first object of attack. For 
the force necessary in Jamuca, we 
bad a criterion in the opinion of the 
colony itself, for the colony had 
agreed to- provision any garrison 
exceeding 3,000 men. Now, as to 
expense, it was cheaper to main- 
tain a garrison of 4,000 men, pro-° 
visioned by the colony, han one of 
2,000 at ovr own entire expense. 
The force in the Leeward islands 
was 4,200 in 179! 5 at present it 
would be 5,500: and the sane obe 
servations applied here, wiih Wis 
addition, that at Antigua there was 
a large naval arsenal. In the pre- 
sent condition, tov, of the West Ine 
dies, and the rise of the Black eme 
pire, is was our duty (however we 
might exult in the abolition of the 
slave trade) to afford prote tion to 
our fellow coun rymen in those ise 
lands; and it wouli be mercy to 
the Blacks themslves to prevent, 
by a display of strength, any ate 
ten pt at bloody and unuvaiitng in- 
surrection. . Under all these .cir- 
cumstances, the proposed addition 
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riot be esteemed more than was ab- 
solately required. With regard to 
our sate baBindes, we had not the 
same point of comparison, as to 
their establishments, as we had in 
our old; but we had a point, in the 
garrisons which: the enemy main- 
tained at the time of their surren- 
der. He anticipated, as an objec- 
tion to such a comparison, that 
those garrisons were for a time of 
war, and the present for a period of 
, but he should show that the 
utter were pruportionably less than 
the former. These new colonies 
were Ceylon, the Mauritius, the 
Cape, the settlements on the Afri- 
can coast, Trinidad, Tobago, St. 
Lucia, Berbice, Essequibo, Malta, 
and the Ionian isles. It was diffi- 
cult to ascertain the precise amount 
of the enemy's force in those places, 
because we were unacquainted with 
the extent of their losses. But the 
amount, at the time of surrender, 
was from 209 to $0,0CO men, while 
the force now proposed did not ex- 
ceed 23,000: if to the 30,000 we 
were to add 2 or 3,000 for those 
who fell by sickness or the sword, 
we should have 32 or 33,000 tor 
the amount; so that our propor- 
tion would be as 2 to 3, and the 
house would surely not consider this 
too high. For Ceylon 3,000 men 
had been thought necessary; but 
in that island were two establish. 
ments, Trincomalé and Columbo, 
neither of which hid any ready 
means of communication with the 
other; which rendered an indepen- 
dent force necessary in each ; 3,000 
were allotted for the Mauritius, and 
the same number for the Cape. The 
inhabitants of the Mauritius were 
wholly French, and of such a spirit, 
that they testified the greatest joy 
at Bona $ return to Paris; 

sides which, the colony was an im- 
portant naval station; and there 
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was this difference between all these 
new colonies and the old ones, that 
the latter were settled by adven. 
turers from our own country ; the 
former were newly conquered from 
an enemy, were important as out. 
posts and barriers, and as military 
positions afforded the greatest ad 
vantages in the protection of our 
commerce. Of the 3,000 men al. 
lotted to the Cape, 1,000 were 
stationed up the country to protect 
our saduidy increasing settlements 
against the inroads of savages; 
1,000 were appropriated to the 
settlements on the coast of Africa. 
The design of these settlements was 
to promote commerce and civiliza- 
tion amung the natives, and to pre. 
vent the recurrence of any slave 
trade; 4,000 men were required to 
protect our new West India islands, 
and would be divided among six 
different stations: of these, Trini- 
dad was extensive, and St. Lucia 
ceded because it was an important 
naval station; so that less than 
4,000 could not be thought suflici. 
ent. In Malta and the Ionian is 
lands would be 7,000 men; 4,000in 
Malta, and 3,000 men in the Ion. 
un Islands. However strong Malta 
might be in itself, yet walls could 
not be defended without men, and 
the stronger a fortress was, in gene 
ral the more soldiers were required 
for its garrison. ‘The lonian isiauds 
were a recent acquisition, and the 
number proposed was experimental} 
the inhabitants were partly French; 
but if less could be found sufficient, 
government would most readilf 
avail itself of any means for re 
duction. In St. Helena were 1,200. 
For the purpose of the relief that 
must from time to time be purs 
3,000 would be necessary. It was 
impossible that our brave garrison’ 
should be condemned to 


exile, and under our present §y* 
stem 
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stem it was necessary to bring home 
a whole regiment at every remo- 
val: under this system, nearly 7000 
would be necessary for the purpose 
of relief, and supplying the place 
of those performing their passage : 
but as so large a portion of the army 
remained in France, only three 
thousand could be appropriated for 
that purpose, ‘I'wenty-five thou- 
sand men would be stationed in 
Great Britain, being 8,000 more 
than the nuntber retained in 1791. 
In stationing an army in France, 
we must contemplate the possibility, 
at least, of its being called into 
action: however, if that never oc- 
curred, and no supply were neces- 
sary, 3,000 would be requisite for 
the purpose of relieving this army. 
The honourable and learned gentle- 
man had stated that it was ridicu- 
lous, because the stores in our arse- 
nals increased, to increase also the 
number of troops on duty; but the 
ridicule carried with it its own refue 
tation, for it was confessedly ne- 
cessary to. increase the number of 
our watchmen in proportion to the 
value of the property to be guarded. 
In these arsenals, too, many new 
works had been erected; and there 
was no w@conomy to suffer these to 
dilapidate for want of the force ne- 
cessary to prevent the depredations 
that would otherwise be made on 
them. As tothe colonies, it would 
be much better to state to the house 
what colony it would be advisable 
to relinquish, and what to retain, 
than thus to indulge in a general 
declamation, that our colonies were 
altogether unnecessary. Let the 
gentlemen on the other side propose 
such an establishment as they deem- 
ed proper; but let them remember 
the responsibility they would incur 
if any disaster should ensue from 
an ill-timed economy. ‘There was 
Only thus an addition of 25,000 
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men, which certainly was far from 
being extravagant, considering the 
extent of possessions which had been 
acquired by the country. As the 
number of troops over the establish- 
ment of 1791 was not thus impor 
tant, our establishment was chiefly 
interesting, in the present discussion, 
in a financial point of view, What 
effect would the reduction of our 
forces to the level of former peace 
establishments have in enabling us 
to abolish, with advantage to the 
resources of the country, the pro- 
perty tax? The saving that would 
result from returning as far as we 
could to the establishments of 1791, 
would not amount to 600,000/. and 
thus, with any reasonable measure 
of reduction that could be recom. 
mended, we could not abolish the 
property tax. The question then 
resolved itself into this—Were we to 
desert the station that we had ac- 
quired among the nations of Eu- 
rope? were we to descend from the 
elevated rank which we occupied ? 
were we to withdraw that influence 
which we had exerted so beneficis 
ally, and so much to our credit, 
as one of the great European powe 
ers, and, instead of supporting an 
establishment that was necessary for 
our dignity and security, to aban- 
don every measure of protection or 
influence? If we pursued this con- 
duct—if we thus completely dis- 
armed ourselves, and slumbered un- 

guardedly at our post—we might, 

at no very distant period, be roused 

from our supine imprudence, and 

be taught the value of the necessary 

defences which we had relinquish- 

ed, by being trampled under the 

feet of powers, with which we 

could, under a different system, 

successfully contend, and whose 

forces we had no reason to dread, 

Would we expose ourselves to even 


a remote chance of such danger? 
G2 Would 
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Would we abandon those colonval 

sessions which we had acquired 
with so much blood and treasure, 
for the small addition to our bur- 
thens which the necessary additional 
establishment required ts_ to sup- 
port? He again contended that a 
return to a former peace establish« 
ment would not afford such a sa- 
ving as was erroneously stated to 
the public, when the property tax 
became the subject of discussion. 
Out of the sum of nearly nine mil- 
lions required by the army estimates 
of this year (and he strongly pro- 
tested against the idea of consider- 
ing the expenditure of this year as 
the standard of our future peace 
establishment) there was one mil- 
lion that would not be required in 
the following year. This million 
was required by the charges of the 
militia, by foreign corps that were 
to be disbanded, and were even now 
disbanding, and for defraying seve- 
ral other items of expense that 
would terminate with the year, and 
would, of course, make no part 


of our permanent establishment. 


Thus the present estimates might 
admit of a reduction to eight mil- 
lions, which, when all circumstances 
were considered, would scarcely 
bear a comparison with the esta- 


blishments of former periods of 


ace. His right honourable friend 
Mr. Yorke) had properly stated 
that nearly two millions of this sum 
could not be taken off, whatever 
system we adopted with respect to 
the number and efficiency of our 
standing army. These two millions 
of charge upon the country were 
created by the half-pay and allow. 
ances of officers, by pensions to 
officers’ widows, by the pensions on 
Chelsea hospital, &. And when 
the deduction on these accounts was 
made, it would be found that only 
sx millions remained for supporting 
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our effective establishment. Wheq 
it was considered that the pay of 
officers and soldiers had been in. 
creased since 1792, that the pay of 
the latter. had been doubled, and 
that the support of the former had 
become much more expensive to 
the nation by an augmentation both 
of pay and allowances, it might be 
allowed that the estitnates laid be. 
fore the house had nothing in them 
either extraordinary or alarming, 
He had, at different times, in his 
official capacity, proposed to parlia- 
ment advances of pay, and amelio. 
rations of the coridition of the army, 
to which he had obtained the ready 
sanction of the house. Indeed he 
found honourable members of both 
sides, on such occasions, disposed 
rather to exceed those plans which 
he thought it his duty to propose, 
than to fall short of them. — Parlia¢ 
ment, he was sure, would not now 
manifest « d‘sposition to destroy its 
own work. The noble lord would 
not proceed further in these details, 
as he had perhaps already trespassed 
too long on the time of the house, 
He hoped that the honourable gen- 
tlemen opposite would withdraw 
their opposition to the motion of 
his right honourable friend (the 
chancellor of the exchequer), and 
allow the committee to proceed in 
the examination of the estimates 
without delay. If this could not 
be done to-night, he hoped that the 
usual course would be permitted to 
be pursued as soon as possible, that 
the public service might not suffer 
from procrastination. ‘The object 
of the opposite side of the house 
was professedly a minute and im- 
partial examination of the whole 
subject, the amount of the estimates, 
their necessity, the distribution of 
the forces, and every thing connect 
ed with them. A full discussion 
would take place in the commas 
0 
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of the whole house, and it surely 
was not very consistent in pee 
men who professed a desire for mie 
nute discussion, to oppose the best 
means by which it might be ob- 
tained. 

The debate was adjourned on the 
motion of Mr. Ponsonby, 

February 27.—Several petitions 
against the income tax were.pre- 
sented, which, as usual, gave rise to 
fresh discussion on the subject; in 
the course of which the chancellor 
of the exchequer expressly denied 
that the renewal of it would be a vi- 
olation of the faith of parliament. 
Parliament never could, and never 
had made such a pledge as was de- 
scribed; and the words “and no 
longer,” which were in former acts, 
were omitted in that last year. 

This assertion of the chancellor 
of the exchequer called forth some 
very pointed and severe observa- 
tions from several members; they 
said, that though they had differed 
with him, on former occasions, they 
had always thought him a plain, ho- 
nest, fair-dealing man; but it now 
appeared that he had concealed his 
intentions under that ambiguous 
sort of statement, which had de- 
ceived not only the people, but their 
representatives ; he now stated that 
he never meant the tax to he given 
up; but why did he not say so at 
the time it was imposed? It was a 
breach of faith to the people to the 
amount of six millions, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
explained, that when the tax was 
before the house last year, he had 
expressed a hope that it would not 
be necessary beyond the year. He 
now stated a case of necessity; and 
if the house should not be satisfied 
with it, he would not press the con- 
tinuance of the tax, 

After some further discussion, 


Mr. Rose having said, that if the in- 
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come tax was relinquished, worse 
and more painful taxes might be im- 
posed, : 

Mr. Brougham said, if any thing 
could induce him to persevere in 
the system he had proposed, of con- 
stantly putting questions to mini- 
sters, and thus holding up to the 
country their determined resolu- 
tion not to give way in considera- 
tion of its distresses, it would be the 
conduct of the right honourable 
gentleman, who seeing that distress, 
and knowing the aversion of the 
country to the tax, had recourse to 
the desperate expedient of saying, 
“¢ Beware how you wince under the 
little finger of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, or ina few days you 
may feel the weight of his whole 
hand.” 

The adjourned debate on the 
army estimates was then resumed ; 
—the speakers were Messrs. J. P. 
Grant, Robinson, Freemantle, Peel, 
sir R. Heron, sir J. Newport, sir 
F. Flood, and lord Binning, Of 
those speeches, the only one which 
contains much important and in- 
teresting matter is that of Mr. Peel ; 
and as it supplies the deficiency in 
the statement of lord Palmerston, 
with regard to the military establish- 

> 
ment of [reland, and dwells strongly 
and ably on the necessity for that 
establishment, by drawing a vivid 
and dreadful picture,—and we are 
afraid too true a picture,—of the 
state of that unhappy country, we 
shall give Mr. Peel’s speech at 
lenyth., 

Mr. Peel next rose and said, that, 
with the permission of the house, he 
should be extremely happy to fill 
up the deficiency in the statement 
of his noble friend (lord Palmer- 
ston) last night, in regard to the mi- 
litary establishment for Ireland; 
a task which his noble friend had 
devolved upon him. He thought 
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there was no gentleman who would 
‘not admit that the civil power was 
insufficient for maintaining the tran- 
quillity of that part of the united 
kingdom. Into the causes of that 
unhappy state of things which ven- 
dered a military establishment of 
25,000 men abselutely necessiry for 
Treland, he would not enter; but he 
would beg gentlemen to recollect, 
that as they had been told last night 
that England was not Germany, so 
England was not Ireland, In the 
latter country (observed the right 
honourable gentleman) we had not 
the inestimable blessing of a resi- 
dent gentry, feeling a community 
of interests with the mass of the po- 
pulation; neither was there a local 
magistracy universally diffused; so 
that large districts were either left 
without a magistracy at all, or it be- 
came necessary to select persons who 
were not well qualified for its func- 
tions. Ireland also had a crowded 
and increasing population, without 
adequate means of giving them cm- 
ployment. The right pbiickitable 
gentleman proceeded to state that 
the employment of the military 
force in Ireland was for three pur- 
poses: first, for the performance of 
the ordinary military duties of forts 
and garrisons ; second, for the pre- 
servation of the public peace; and 
third, for the suppression of that 
grievous bane of Ireland—illicit 
distillation. What he therefore 
Maintained was, that the 25,000 
men appointed for Ireland, would 
be, in fact, no more than 20,000 ef- 
fective men fit for action. He was 
perfectly aware of the necessity of 
ascertaining the precise amcunt of 
troops necessary for cach of the 
principal cities in Ireland, and par- 
ticularly of Dublin; but the house 
must be acquainted with the diffi- 
culty of obtaining such a particular 
ACCOUNE as Was Necessary, in order 
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that the establishment might, bp 
due consideration and strict atten. 
tion, be reduced to the very lowest 
amount possible for the safety of 
Ireland. ‘Taking but one single ins 
stance, he conceived he should sa. 
tisfactorily show to the house, the 
immense number of men which 
would necessarily and absolutely be 
required, The nightly guard of 
Dublin required no less than 659 
men; and although a very consi- 
derable reduction had taken place, 
yet it was found absolutely indis, 
pensable that so large a force should 
be kept up. The way in which this 
nightly guard was stationed, was, 
for Dublin-castie, the park, and 
other stations, 165; for the store. 
houses, barracks, and other military 
buildings, 320; for prisons, the re, 
venue store, and other public de- 
partments, 174. Hestated this to 
show that every possible attention 
had been paid, as far as possible, to 
reduce the amount of the forces, 
He came now to another part of the 
subject, which was the main ques 
tion to be considered—the employ: 
ment of the 25,009 military in Ire. 
land under the present peace esta- 
blishment: and, in order to consi- 
der the subject fairly and properly, 
it would be necessary to consider 
what had been the establishments 
in Ireland in former years. Taking, 
then, the year 1802, when the mili- 
tary force was lower than had ever 
been employed in that part of the 
united kingdom—since that period 
it was 23,000 men; from 1803 to 
1807, the military force kept up was 
32,000 mea on an average; and 
since 1810 and 1811 there has been 
an effective force of not less than 
35,000 men. He was well aware 
what answer would be made to this 
statement by the other side, that 
during the time stated it was a wat 
and not a peace establishment; and 
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that, therefore, it could be consider- 
edas no criterion. Of coursehe must 
admit in some degree the force of 
this argument, because the amount 
of the military force was now re- 
duced to only 25,000 men; but it 
was with deep regret that he had to 
observe to the house, that a great 

art of the 35,000 men employed 
fad been so occupied, net for the 

urpose of repelling invasion, but 
in aid of the civil power, which had 
been found too weak of itself to 
maintain order and tranquillity. 
At present there were in Ireland 
38,000 men, and the number of 
quarters occupied by that army 
amounted to 441]. The principle 
upon which this was conducted, 
was the formation of a committee, 
and an office was appointed for the 
purpose of reporting the different 

rievances which came to its know- 
edge: it was not to be si pposed 
that this committee listened to every 
idle report which might be made; 
unless that report had the appro- 
bation of a regularly appointed of- 
ficer, it was not attended to. The 
distribution of this army, then, as 
he had stated, was in 441 quarters; 
and he begged to state to the house, 
that, upon the reduction of the ar- 
my, from its present amount in 
April, more than 200 of these quar- 
ters, however necessary they might 
be considered to be kept up, must 
be absolutely abandoned. He wish- 
ed gentlemen not to impute to him 
any desire to employ unnecessarily 
ut military force, for he perfectly 
well knew its evils; but he would 
contend, that it was far better that 
a military force should exist, than 
that justice should not be done; it 
was far better to apprehend the 
nightly murderer, than suffer him, 
unrestrained, to spread dismay and 
destruction throughout the whole 
cougtry. It was indispensably ne- 
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cessary to empower the magistrates 
to act with vigour and authority. 
Their activity was in the present 
state of Ireland most serviceable, 
and it was the duty of parliament 
to provide them with such means 
as to enable them to do justice, 
miintain tranquillity, and provide 
for the personal safety of the peo- 
ple. There was another point to 
be considered by the house, and 
which, he conceived, would show 
the imperative necessity of granting 
this protection. It could not be ex- 
pected that gentlemen would reside 
on their estates in Ireland, unless 
such protection were afforded, The 
payment of the taxes, and the pro- 
tection given from the state, must 
be reciprocal; and if that was not 
the case, it would soon be found 
that England would become the re- 
sidence of the Irish gentry. There 
was still another point which he 
wished to mention, and on which 
he expected still less opposition, as 
he was persuaded the Neues would 
go along with him, when he maine 
tained the necessity of keeping up 
a military force, in order to prevent 
having recourse to stronger mea- 
sures, More inconsistent with the 
righis and liberties of a free people, 
This was no fanciful argument; 
and it would be seen, by what he 
was about to state, to what extent 
the insurrection act had been ap- 
plied. In some cases it had been 
used On the application of magi- 
strates, and in some cases, he was 
happy to observe, it had been re- 
fused. The act had been, applied 
in several baronies of Tipperary, 
when it was agreed to apply for an 
extension of the powers ef the bill. 
It was also applied in the counties 
of Wexford, Westmeath, and in 
King’s county, and it had produced 
the effect, at least in the laid 
tioned county, of restoring tran- 
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quillity. Ina meeting which ha 
been held on the subject, it had been 
proposed both to ea off the insur- 
rection act and remove the troops; 
but the unanimous reply of the ma- 
gistrates was, that if the troops were 
removed, the insurrection act must 
remain; but that if the troops re- 
mained, the act would be dispensed 
with. In the county of Galway a 
meeting was held for the same pur- 
pose ; but there also it was found 
necessary to retain the troops. 
Even, therefore, on constitutional 
grounds, to prevent a recurrence of 
those measures which had been so 
happily abandoned, a military force 
must be maintained in Ireland. 
With regard to the employment of 
these troops in the country, a sy- 
stem had been adopted, which had 
by some been considered, he was 
aware, objectionable; viz. that the 
milttary should be employed on the 
duty ot custom-house officers. This 
lan, he would remind the house, 
fad existed ever since the year 1759; 
but if gentlemen thought that it was 
intrinsically bad, it was not to be 
supposed that it should be for that 
reason now abandoned. ‘To show 
that this had been the policy of go- 
vernment in former periods, he 
would state, that in 1806 there 
were 448 military parties employed 
to suppress illicit distillation; and 
in the 2 period of 1815, the large 
amount of 1,889. This, therefore, 
Was a question involving many 
points of great importance ; and if 
this illicit distillation was not su 
‘pressed, it would ultimately lead to 
the subversion of the revenue. He 
would stat particularly, one stri- 
king i: > which he now recol- 
lected, t the nece ssity of a 
sufficient force be g applied to this 
purpose. in a northern county fre- 
quent seizures had been made, by a 
force of forty men, of these spirits, 
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and particularly one in which, he 
believed, the same party fired 200 
rounds in their own defence, and 
were on their return attacked, and 
obliged to take refuge in a house by 
the road side; and had it not beep 
for an additiona! force of 200 men 
at that time coming up, they would 
have been completely destroyed, 
The result, therefore, that he wish. 
ed to impress upon the house, was 
this—that the government must 
either abandon these seizures alto- 
gether, or employ a military force, 
He wished, however, not to be mis 
understood. He did not meanto 
say that this military force would 
produce any permanent effect; but 
were these bands of robbers to be 
permitted to occupy the country 
without molestation? was the pro. 
perty of unoffending individuals to 
be destroyed by midnight depreda- 
tors, without some steps being ta- 
ken to put a stop to them? The 
past settlement of Lreland might be 
considered to be bad : admitting the 
fact, he would ask, was it possible 
to correct it in an hour? Was it pos- 
sible to doit by April next, when 
the present army was to be orga 
nized? Could the manners and ha- 
bits of a people be reformed in $0 
short a period? Unless these ‘rob. 
bers and murderers who were in- 
festing the country were removed, 
all residence in Ireland would be- 
come impracticable. He thought 
much might also be effected by the 
amelioration of the police; but, at 
any rate, he had rather have a civil 
than a military army of police. He 
much regretted the present state of 
the police in Ireland, and he hoped 
the bill he had the honour of bring- 
ing in last session on the subject 
would have had its due effect ; but 
what he anticipated the most fa- 
vourable result from, was the im- 
proving and enlightening the minds 
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of the people. From the general 
disposition which had evinced itself, 
he had seen that the lower orders 
showed the greatest avidity after 
knowledge ; and he conceived that, 
whatever just ideas might be held 
upon preserving the sconomy of 
the country, it was the policy of 
England to promote, as far as pos- 
sible, the education of the lower 
classes of the Irish people. It would 
be much better to have a well-in- 
structed catholic, than one who 
should be abandoned to the most 
profound ignorance. From edu- 
cation, therefore, he anticipated the 
greatest benefit; but, at the same 
time, he would remind the house, 
that it was not to be done in a mo- 
ment; and that, in the mean time, 
justice must be done and executed 
with that rigour suitable to the state 
of thecountry. If he had, there- 
fore, succeeded in showing that the 
disorders in Ireland were necessary 
to be corrected, and that the civil 
power was not sufficient of itself to 
perform that duty—if he had suc- 
ceeded in showing that it was the 
interest of all parties that a military 
torce should be kept up, with a view 
to restoring confidence, and indu- 
cing the stay of those whose resi- 
dence in the country was of all 
things the most desirable—if he 
should have succeeded in showing 
these points to the house, he should 
sit down contented under the idea 
that the case of the necessity of the 
employment of the standing army 
in Ireland was most clearly made 
out. 

On the suggestion of lord Folk- 
stone, the debate on the army esti- 
mates was again adjourned. 

On the 28th of February, several 
petitions were presented to the house 
of commons against the income 
tax, and in favour of retrenchment 
and economy, which gave rise to 
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some discussion ; after which, the 
debate on the army estimates was 
again resumed, 

Mr, Law, observing that we had 
heard much of a large military 
establishment, agreed in many of 
the objections that had been urged 
against it, and looked with great 
jealousy on the military spirit that 
was now so widely predominant.— 
But taking into consideration the 
state of the country, he could not 
vote against the establishment pro- 
posed, at least as an establishment 
for this year. The gentlemen on 
one side of the house had fallen inte 
two errors—one, in considering this 
establishment a permanent peace 
establishment ; the other, in con- 
sidering that the peace would be 
permanent, We forgot that the 
waves continued to roll long after 
the storm that raised them had sub- 
sided. The dangers that threatened 
us were from two eauses— from 
government, and from their sub- 
jects. It was an extraordinary 
feature since the French revolution, 
that many small states in Germany, 
though not regulated by forms of 
government that could promise any 
such result, had been the means of 
distributing much happiness and 
security among their subjects. Thas 
security which their subjects enjoy- 
ed arose from public opinion. It 
was false that the French had every 
where done mischief ; in Italy they 
had done good : they had diffused 
in that country education, courage, 
desire of liberty, and a passion for 
uniting the various petty states into 
one great kingdom ; all these views 
had been forgotten at the congress 
of Vienna, and Italy had been again 
divided. When he looked to the 
situation of Austria, he found her 
settled, but depending for her fi- 
nances upon Italy ; when he looked 
at Prussia, he observed her —-~ 
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her strength from Saxony, each 
y with a view to future war. 

ing but apprehension could be 
excited by contemplating the po- 
sition of Russia, whether we looked 
to the extent cr the character of 
her population. That character 
Was m no changed, how- 
ever the amount of the population 
had increased, or the frontiers of the 
empire had been extended, since the 
time when lord Chatham had de- 
scribed Russia as moving eccentri- 
cally in an orbit of her own, and 
as governed by a power in which 
assassination stood in place of the 
functions of lords and commons. 
With her left washed by the Baltic, 
her right by the Black Sea, and her 
baek resting on the confines of the 
world, she wielded the elements of 
mature as means of defence, and 
nee forth an inexhaustible popu- 
ion when necessary to foreign or 
distant war. In such a state of 
things, was it possible not to see 
that Prussia was held in thraldom, 
and that France had no hope of 
safety but in a close alliance with 
Russia? The more he reflected on 
the present state of Europe, as it 
stood affected by what had been 
done, and by what had been left 
undone, at the congress of Vienna, 
the more he felt satisfied that there 
was no future tranquillity for the 
world, vutil the original sin com- 
mitted in Poland should be redeem- 
ed. It was this which had com- 
municated the wicked principle to 
the French revolution, and had 
spoiled the mind of European cabi- 
nets ; and ontil that dark and fatal 
crime should be atoncd for, the 
most solemn negotiations were but 
asa gameofchess. Whilst this re- 
mained undone, to talk of our cha- 
racter was but to invite a laugh—of 
our gold, but to induce a desire for 
it—of our commerce, but to sug- 
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t to them the means of throwing 
he sword into the scale against it, 
It was with these views of public 
affairs, and believing that a renewal 
of war would endanger the civilj. 
zation of Europe, that he thought 
an armed mediation necessary at 
present. He should vote, on this 
ground, for the establishment for 
one year. He did this from acon 
viction that any fresh disturbance 
in the centre of Europe, and un 
equal as the Netherlands were 1 
their own defence, must inevitably 
disturb the order of things esta 
blished by the late arraagements, 
This country was often described 
as placed upon an eminence from 
which she could look down u 
the vast plain of European politics; 
but he had always understood, that 
it was the part of wisdom, mixed 
with benevolence, sometimes to dé. 
scend into the plain, and to decide 
between the combatants. In the 
ancient mythology, Wisdom was res 
presented as armed, because the 
experience of the world has always 
proved that the hest examples and 
the noblest precepts fail of their effi 
cacy, unaccompanied by a power of 
enforcing them. 

Lord Folkstone would not follow 
the honourable gentleman into those 
considerations of foreign policy to 
which he had drawn the attention 
of the house, and the inquiry into 
which it was so desirable should be 
made in the presence of the noble 
lord (lord Castlereagh). He was 
more disposed to commence his 
Observations by referring to the 
speech of a right honourable gen- 
Ueman (Mr. Peel) on the melan- 
choly state of Ireland, which, as 
represented on the otber side, must 
be admitted on all hands to de 
mand investigation. It appeared 
that the prevailing system of g0- 
vernment in that country, i “i 
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of quieting its agitations, was only 
Jeading from bad to worse; and 
that this, instead of being brought 
forward as a proper subject of in- 
quiry, had not even been deemed 
worthy of mention in the speech 
delivered by the commissioners from 
the throne. It had been urged that 
the whale question of the establish- 
ment was but a question of degree, 
and that it wag at least necessary to 
refer the estimates to a committee. 
jut this argument, if it proved any 
thing, proved too much, for it 
would equally apply to any pres 
posed amount; and would it be 
said that the house ought to enter- 
tain a proposition for keeping up a 
force of 5C0,000 men? The onus 
probandi lay on the other side ; it 
was for them to show the actual ne- 
cessity of such an establishment: ; 
for the old doctrine of the constitu- 
tion was, that_no standing army at 
all ought to be maintained in time 
of peace. The right honourable 
gentleman, in recommending this 
establishment, should consider his 
ways and means of supporting it. 
He appeared to rely on the proper- 
ty-tax. Was he sure of that re- 
source, after the petitions which had 
been already reecived, ahd those 
which might be expected? If he 
succeeded, was he sure that it would 
avail him to the supposed amount 
under the new modifications? He 
believed that the effect of such 
modifications would be to produce 
a mite to the treasury, without di- 
minishing the oppression and vex- 
ation to the subject: but, without 
entering into the financial view of 
the question, he would ask, could 
the present proposition be recon- 
ciled to any fair principles of the 
constitution? It had been said that 
a large establishment in time of 
peace had been recognised by suc- 
cessive acts of parliament; but he 
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conceived there was a material 
difference between what was strict- 
ly legal and what was constitu- 
tional. Lord Coke had declared, 
that Magna Charta was the foun- 
dation of our constitution, which no 
subsequent act of the legislature 
could abrogate or alter. Empson 
and Dudley were able financiers of 
that day; but their acting under 
temporary legal authority, against 
the tree principles of the constitu- 
tion, did not save them, as lord 
Coke observed, from justly suffer. 
ing for their exactions, How was 
it passible co doubt that the patron. 
age of the army must increase the 
influence of the crown in that 
house, and that by granting that 
patronage the house must diminish 
in the same proportion its power of 
refusing it hereafter? He did-feel 
as strongly convinced as he could 
be of any truth not manifest to his 
outward senses, that there existed 
in some quarter a resolute determi- 
nation to establish a military go- 
vernment in this country. Let the 
house reflect on the external system 
of the court, on the clubs now 
forming, on the recent profusion of 
military honours and decorations, 
and then say whether there was not 
strong evidence of such a design ? 
tie respected, as much as any man, 
the character of our army and the 
valour of its officers, and he thought 
they supplied the means to a pru- 
dent government, not of increasing 
but of cutting down the establish- 
ment; but the habits and subordi- 
nation of military life were essen- 
tia'ly different from the feelings in- 
sptred by the principles and prae- 
tice of freedom. The officers of 
the army had their own ideas and 
habits, and an affectation was 
growing up among them of sepa- 
rating themselves from the civil 
classes, and of forming, as it were, 
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a perfectly distinct branch of so- 
ciety. They were beginning to as- 
sociate together exclusively, and to 
assume a military air and costume 
on all occasions, Instead of a 
groom, some general officers were 
followed by a hassar throvgh the 
streets. Small matters, though 
singly, perhaps, unimportant, when 
taken together, and indicative of 
the same spirit, called for jealousy 
and vigilance, at least from those 
who thought they saw a leaning to- 
wards a military government in the 

sent measures of administration, 
He might advert to the frequent 
use of soldiers in matters of police, 
and to their employment whenever 
there was a levee at Car]ton-house, 
It was now the custom on this lat- 
ter occasion to line the streets and 
blockade the roads by armed caval- 
ty. The usual path was obstructed, 
and so far the people were already 
put under military law. 

Another point too, of which he 
could not but take notice, was, that 
when the prince regent came to 
parliament, his passage to the house 
was guarded by a detachment of 
troops, and by a military display 
which was quite new in this coun- 
try, and had never taken place 
when his majesty was able to meet 
his parliament, His majesty was 
satished with a small body-euard 
of twenty or thirty men. Whether 
such precautions were necessary he 
neither knew nor cared, but he was 
sure they were both new and un- 
constitutional. In the same man- 
ner, at the balls given to the allied 
sovereigns at White’s and the mar- 
quis of Hertford’s, dragoons were 
employed to preserve order. He 
had hved under despotic govern- 
ments, as might be believed when 
he stated that he had resided at St. 
Petersburgh, and undcubtedly there 

constant employment of the 
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military contributed much tothe 
ease and comfort of select society, 
Bat our own wasa free constitution, 
and we could not retain its advan. 
tages without its inconveniencies, 
Every one admitted, however, that 
the latter were as nothing in the 
comparison. Whilst on this sub, 


ject, it was worth remarking, that 


a considerable increase of the usual 
guard had taken place at the Horse, 
Guards; every where we saw sem 
tries multiplied, and that not an 
exbibition could be opened without 
a file of soldiers. Until he could 
perceive some reason for all this, 
he must suspect that something was 
in contemplation, dangerous to the 
form of our free government. It 
was remarkable, too, that on all oc. 
casions the prince regent was ade 
vised to come down to parliament, 
not in the usual costume of sove- 
reignty, asin a dress coat, but at 
tired in military uniform, ‘The 
honourable gentlemen on the other 
side might smile at these remarks: 
but he requested them to remember 
them fifteen years hence, for nothing 
could be more different than the 
practice now, and the practice fit- 
teen years ago. Amongst the nems 
included m the estimates were some 
for what were called charitable in 
stitutions. One of these was the 
establishment at Chelsea for the 
education of soldiers’ children. But 
how were they educated ? The boys 
were dressed as soldiers, they were 
taneht the military exercise, and 
performed all their duties by beat of 
drum. The military college neat 
Bagshot appeared to him to bea 
most odious and improper institu. 
tion. It was an estabitshment m 
which hundreds of young gentle 
men, instead of being educated, 
afterthe usual form, in classical stu 
dies, or the habits of civil busmess, 
were taught nothing but what was 
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essential to military life. This 
might be justifiable, and perhaps 
necessary, when the nation was en- 
gaged in hostilities, and against a 
formidable enemy ; but with a state 
of peace we ought to return to 
peaceful occupations aad pursuits, 
as we had done at every former 
period of our history. Oh! but 
the times are changed,” it was said 
on the other side. He wished that 
the right honourable gentleman 
who made this observation had 
at once fairly and mantully met the 
argument by alleging that the Bri- 
tish constitution Was no more. 
Whatever justification had been 
made out for the Irish, none, he 
was sure, could be offered for the 
English establishment. In the first 
place, he objected to the word 
depét, both because it was a mili- 
tary, and because it was not an 
English; word. He considered them 
as a mere pretence for maintaining 
a sort of fortresses in this country ; 
and when he heard them described 
as useful, extensive, and important, 
he was satisfied that they could only 
be so against the liberues and con- 
sutution of England. ‘To main- 
tain soldiers only to walk idly about 
in these places, was at best only to 
throw good money afier bad; and 
be feared that, if suffered to re- 
main, we should ere long be told 
of the necessity of siill further ex- 
tending them. For his own part, 
he regarded them as mere expensive 
encumbrances, not necessary either 
lor our security or prosperity, both 
of which had grown up unaided 
by such means; and he believed 
the real ground on which they were 
required, was, that they were 
thought necessary in consequence of 
anincreased population. That this 
was the true principle of these in- 
hovations in the frame of our do- 
mestic policy, had, indeed, been on 
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one occasion admitted incidentally 
by thelate Mr. Perceval himself; 
but still that was during a period of 
war and difficulty. ‘The noble lord 
proceeded ‘to contend that it was 
the soundest policy of this country 
to husband us resources in time of 
peace, to reserve itself for great 
occasions ; and if the peace should 
unfcrtunately prove short, then we 
should be enabled to return to the 
contest with redoubled vigour. He 
lamented the absence of the noble 
lord (Castlereagh), particularly 
after the speech which the house 
bad just heard from the honourable 
geutlemanonthe floor. He should 
have thought that the honourable 
member would, under hardly any 
circumstances, have fired off such 
an attack on the treaties during the 
noble lord’s absence. He should 
have been happy to have heard his 
answer to it; for, if we were to-cres 
dit the speech in question, we might 
regard ourselves as on the eve of a 
new war. He must again repeat, 
that he mainly objected to the esti« 
mates on accounc of the military 
phrensy which had gone abroad, of 
which they were an indication, and 
which they tended to propagate. 
He lamented that any ministers 
should be found to give their coun- 
tenance and encouragement to such 
a spirit. He hoped the house would 
see the precipice on which they were 
standing before it was too late, and 
refuse to vote for war establish- 
ments, at atime when we were as- 
sured by ministers of the prospect 
of profound and lasting peace. 

Mr. R. Ward defended the esti- 
mates at considerable length. In 
the course of his speech, talking 
of the gentleman opposite (Mr, 
Brougham) and those.in Ais train, 
he was called to order by that gen- 
tleman, who,—in consequence of 
his saying that if the gentiemen - 
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his side of the house were in the 
train of another, they at least re- 
ceived no pay for it,—was him- 

If called to order by Mr. W. 

itzgerald and Mr, Stewart Wort- 
ley, the latter of whom observed 
that Mr. Brougham assumed a tone 
and manner, and took upon him- 
self to school every body in a way 
quite unprecedented. 

After the house had resumed 
the direct object of debate, sir 
James Mackintosh rose to per- 
form a duty which he was anxi- 
ous to have discharged at a much 
earlier hour; namely, that of pro- 
testing against a measure which, in 
his judgement, would lead to the 
substitution of a military govern. 
ment, instead of the free constitu- 
tion of this country. He had listen- 
ed with the utmost admiration to 
the forcible, eloquent, and constitu- 
tional speech of the noble lord; it 
contained (said the honourable gen- 
tleman) more old English spirit, 
and more sound old English prin- 
ciples, than any speech that I ever 
delivered within these walls—I 
mean than any that I ever heard de- 
livered. He would leave his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to defend them- 
selves against the speech of the 
honourable gentleman (Mr.Ward), 
and in his view of this subject he 
would not enter into any contro- 
versy with the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Peel » who had 
stated, as the result of his opinions, 
that Ireland could not be governed 
by the civil power. He honoured 
the sincerity, the candour, and the 
pe of his observations; but 

could not forbear to state his 
conviction that the present unhappy 
state of that part of the united king- 
dom might be traced to the popery 
laws, which had deprived the 
frcple of proper guides and leaders. 
were only two countries in 
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Europe, England and Spain, where 
intolerance existed: he broughtthem 
together with regret, and could not 
mention them without a_ blush, 
The right honourable gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Yorke) had stated; 
that the Revolu’ion was the source 
of a standing army in this kingdom; 
but this Was not the fact. Oliver 
Cromwell (continued the honour. 
able member) was the founder of 
a standing army, and he employed 
it to expel the representatives of the 
people from this house, and to drive 
your predecessor, sir, from the 
chair. Charles II., on his restora. 
tio, preserved as much of that 
arniy as he could. James II., also, 
kept up standing armies; but it 
was one of the principal points that 
were setiled at the Revolution, that 
they should exist only for a year 
and depend entirely on the breath 
of parliament. Such was the his. 
tory of standing armies; and after 
a period of 180 years, his majesty’s 
ministers now proposed, for the 
first time, to atledions them from 
the control of the legislature. The 
annual grant of money was now 
proposed only for a violation of the 
constitution, and to keep upa 
torent army than Ja:ves II. had in 

is hands. He agreed with the 
right honourable gentleman, that, 
with respect to this establishment, 
it was a question of degree and 
amount. But he complained, that 
ministers had said it was to depend 
only on necessity ; it ought also to 
depend on the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, and that question ought to be 
decided before the consideration of 
colonies and garrisons, Gentlemen 
on his side were said to be guilty of 
calumny, in stating that there was 
an intention of ratsing a military 
despotism ; but he believed, that 
with regard to population, the pre 
sent establishment was greater, by 
40,000 
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40,000 men, than the military 
establishment of France, compared 
with the number of her people, 
The right honourable gentleman 
had begun with quoting ‘the fatal 
effects of a low peace estadlishment 
in the years 1744, and 1779; and 
he (sir J. M.) had heard with as- 
ronishment thas a late minister, in 
1793, had regretted his reduction of 
the standing army. He was fully 
assured, that no such sentiment had 
been expressed by that illustrious 
character; but even if it had, it 
would have been a most absurd pro- 
position, Did any manu think that 
10,000 men more or less would 
have had the slightest influence on 
the great contest which we were 
afterwards obliged to maintain? As 
well might a farmer at the foot of 
esuvius lament that he had not 
added a foot or two more of wall 
to his fence, to prevent the irrup- 
tion of the mountain. If we were 
now to have so large an establish- 
ment, what would it be when 
France was restored to herself, and 
proposed to revenge her humiliated 
state? This was not a country 
which required military establish- 
ments to keep up a military spirit 
in the people. Old English liberty, 
ow peace establishments, and a 
stern house of commons, had made 
us victorious at Blenheim and Wa- 
terloo, and the same constitutional 
system would always provide us 
with Churchills and Wellesleys, 

Mr. W. Pole said, gentlemen 
must admit that some standing 
army ought to be kept up; and if 
they did not deny that position, the 
question was at an end quoad the 
constitution, and must be consider- 
ed only with reference to amount 
and degree. 

Sir F Burdett said, that he was 
sorry to rise at so late an hour of 
the night, but he felt this to be a 
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subject of such vital importance, 
that he should feel wanting in his 
duty if he did not take his starid 
with the noble lord who had pre. 
ceded him, and who had so ably 
given his opinion, The tight 
honourable gentleman who had 
just sat down, had repeated with a 
very triumphant air, that it was 
quite absurd to suppose that no 
standing army was necessary; and 
that the natural consequence wa’, 
that we must go into a committee 
to investigate the subject. But this 
triumphant argument, he contend» 
ed, was erroneous; for nothing was 
more common than the mode now 
adopted. Supposing a man ins 
tended to buy an estate, but the 
price of that estate was so exorbie 
tant that he was obliged to reject 
the proposal entirely, without ens 
tering into any particulars as to the 
goodness or badness of the estate, 
was be not competent to do it? 
This then was exactly a case in 
point. Ministers had made a pro. 
position for a standing army of such 
an amount, and of such an exorbi- 
tant nature, as at no former period 
any minister would have dared to 
make, We had therefore no occa- 
sion to go into any detail, or to 
make any further inquiry ; we took 
our stand on the broad principle of 
the exorbitancy of the demand. 
We cared not what case was made 
out, or-what details were entered 
into, when in the outset a propost+ 
tion was made inconsistent with the 
liberties of the country. It had 
been said; “ perish our commerce, 
let our constitution live;’” but he 
would now say, “ perish the mili- 
tary establishment, let our constt- 
tution live.” The right honour- 
able gentleman who spoke before 
the right honourable gentleman who 
had just sat down, had referred to 
the pages of history, and had asked 

whether 
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morality, he apprehended there was 
no prohibition to the people to buy 
what he might call the government 
whisky. The more they drank that, 
ata high price and inferior quality, 
and thereby paid the duties, so much 
the better, and then we should in- 
deed hear of the flourishing state of 
the revenue. This was keeping up 
a sham force for morality, and 
real one for the revenue. He had 
been told that this illicit whisky was 
so much superior, that it was drunk 
at the table of the viceroy, and 
that the officers commanding the 
detachment would not drink the 
government whisky. But why not 
remove the cause of all this evil, 
and do as was done by the commu- 
tation tax respecting tea, of which, 
till the duties were removed, the 
smuggling could not be stopped ? 
By economy alone we could al- 
leviate the burthens, and dispense 
with this whisky revenue. But this 
sean demanded consideration by 
itself, and he should pursue it no 
er. 

The establishment to be main- 
taired in England was of greater 
importance: as to increase of po- 
pu.ation, he thought that argument 
applied the other way, though it had 
been said that the army could not 
prudently be kept, even on the pro- 
posed footing, without having its 
Outposts in France, where, by the 
by, they were to be emplayed in 
keeping down the people of France. 
A greater population should re- 
quire less military force. It was 
rather on the militia, on the volun- 
teers, and on the affection of the 
people, that government should de- 

to maintain the constitution, 
and to defend the country against 
the attacks of foreign enemies, 
Then the great number of our co- 
lonies was urged as a reason for a 
great force. If there was no ap- 
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prehension of insurrection in the 
colonies, he could see no reason for 
this. On what other ground could 
danger be apprehended? Never, 
since England was England, had 
there been so little pretence, at 
home or abroad, for an increased 
military peace establishment. A 
few ships of war would protect our 
islands. Who could or would at 
tack us? Why have the colonies, 
if they only brought difficulties? 
He wished now to take his stand 
against a plan which would alter 
the constitution. If this measure 
was necessary this year, in what 
year would not circumstances be 
found to induce its continuance? 
What was called temporary would 
be made permanent. Look at the 
growth of the forces smce we had 
only a few guards and garrisons, 
Our forefathers never believed, or 
could dream of establishing a stand- 
ing army. If the measure passed 
by law, the people might think they 
had no more right to be enslaved 
by parliament than by prerogative. 
In Elizabeth’s reign, the martial 
spirit was as high as now, divested 
of its foppery. The Spanish am- 
bassador was surprised at the 
queen’s want of pomp, and im | 
quired where were her guards? | 
That princess pointed to the peo 
ple, and told him they were her 
guards, It was for an English 
parliament to compel a minister to 
bring forward some plan with mo- 
difications, which they could leok 
at, and which was endurable ; but 
they ought to look at the whole 
plan before they put their seal to 
the destruction of the constitution. 

Mr. Peel and Sir F. Burdett 
mutually explained. 

Mr. Tierney said, that all that 
eloquence, knowledge of — 
and honest English feelings ¢ 


do, had been attempted. e pale 
ticipated 
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ticipated in them, but should not 
take up the time of the house by 
weakening their effect. He had 
suggested a call of the house, be- 
canse, if ever there was a question 
that concerned the great landed in- 
terest, it was the present. Now 
they hada full attendance, and to 
that great body he particularly de- 
sired to address a few words, with- 
cut going deeply into the subject. 
He hoped to show a prima facie 
case against this large establish- 
ment, which it behoved ministers 
toanswer. He could not do so, if 
he did not briefly notice the state of 
our finances first. He could show 
the absolute necessicy of real ceco- 
nomy. Wehad for near 25 years 
contended for the overthrow of the 
military domination of France, and 
had at last met with success that 
exceeded the hopes of the most 
sanguine. We had destroyed that 
power with which, it was said, no 
other nation was safe, Might he, 
or might he not, then, congratulate 
the house on this great event? If 
there was now no danger, the army 
was too large; if there was impend- 
ing danger, the army appeared too 
small, He must assume that En- 
rope was now safe, and England in 
security. He would say that the 
revenue had been declining for the 
last ‘six months, and our surplus 
Was so small, that our finances 
could scarcely be in a worse way. 
The difference between July 5, 
and January the 5th last, was from 
67,400,000. to 66,000,000/. He 
should not then enter into any de- 
tails of the different branches in 
which the revenne failed. The 
consolidated fund was 39,$08,000/, 
and there were 2,700,0001. of per- 
manent war taxes, making a total 
of 42,000,000/. Deduct the inter- 
est of debt, $7,758,000/, including 
sinking fund, &c. There were also 
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the Austrian loan of 400,0002., and 
the debt of Portugal, and various 
charges, to the amount of 
1,500,0002. and the interest on the 
exchequer bills. ‘The 20,000,000. 
outstanding must be at five per 
cent. the 6,000,0002. to be issued at 
four per cent. making 1,240,000. 
There was a permanent charge of 
40,498,0001. He threw out any 
thing that might aggravate the 
statement. ‘The total remaining 
of all the- produce of taxes was 
1,819,000/, for service from the 
consolidated fund. The only other 
source was derived from what was 
called the annual amount of taxes. 
He reasoned on the ordinary way 
of making up the accounts for the 
last five or six years. Now all 
other resources must be of a novel 
kind: 2,700,000/. of war taxes, be 
it recollected, were already made 
permanent; but there was the fall- 
ing-off he had noticed of 1,000,0004. 
in the revenue. But this reduction 
could not be a reduction of one 
million out of seven, but of one 
out of nine millions; and he did 
not believe it would be possible out 
of the nine to procure more than 
six; he did not believe that the 
present taxes could ever remain at 
the same rate, for the war expendi- 
ture contributed in a degree to re- 
venue; but now, when even that 
source had failed, and when every 
mode of supply was cut off by the 
accumulated distresses of the coun- 
try, he was persuaded that it would 
be impossible to levy taxes to the 
same amount. Admitting, hows 
ever, that 10 millions could be 
raised by the means proposed, all 
that remained was the property tax, 
and that would not be equal to the 
return of last year; for it must be 
remembered, that last year’s re- 
turn was in fact the return of the 
year preceding; and though the 
H 2 chancellor 
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whether it could be said that Charles 
II. was the legitimate sovereign of 
the country?) He was legitimate, 
because he was chosen by the will 
of the people, and invited to the 
throne by the parliament of the 
country, and not like Louis XVIII. 
who obtained the throne by the 
bayonet and military force. It had 
also been said by the same right 
honourable gentleman, that it was 
Oliver Cromwell who had dissolved 
the parliament, and had first set 
up that military despotism so much 
abhorred ; but this assertion, he 
contended, was not founded in fact ; 
for what did Cromwell do? The 
whole amount of the army kept up 
for England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, in those turbulent times, was 
only 25,000 men. If we looked 
back into the pages of history, and 
referred to all the tyrannies that 
ever existed, it would be seen that 
never was there such an establish- 
ment as the present. The Roman 
imperial guard was but 12,000, 
the Janissaries of Constantinople 
amounted to only 12,000 men, and 
the whole despotism of Bonaparte 
wes kept up and supported by 
40,000 men, forming his imperial 
d. Were these 100,000 men 

ce oem to be kept up in England, 
reland, and her colonies, a mere 

chimera, a delusion? Was this im- 
mense force to be considered as 
nothing? He had always main- 
tained the opinion of Bolingbroke, 
that 100 national troops within the 
walls were more dangerous than 
100,000 out of them. A _ good 
deal had been said about not at- 
tributing motives to any man but 
those which were of the most pure 
nature: he perfectly agreed that 
the decency of debate compelled 
every one not to impute to any man 
within the walls of the house any 
motives but such as were the most 
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public, and least hostile to the ins 
terests of the country. The de. 
cency of debate compelled this, 
yet if he should be guarded by the 
same scruples out of the house, he 
should deserve to be considered as 
a fool and a hypocrite. If any 
constitutional jealousy was enter. 
tained against this most scandalous 
and enormous proposition, we were 
to be taunted by gentlemen on the 
other side with maintaining idle chi. 
meras. 

It had been also stated, that we 
had got rid of the bugbear of Bo. 
naparte, and we had heard an elo 
quent episode, complaining of a 
fresh bugbear in the power of 
Russia. For his part, he confessed 
that he had no apprehensions of the 
kind ; he did not conéeive that there 
was any danger that this country 
would be so soon plunged into a 
new war: but, at all events, he 
would wish to know why this couns 
try was to be mixed with the other 
powers of Europe; why we were to 
be enslaved because other countries 
were enslaved? What he mos 
heartily wished was to reinstate this 
country in its former freedom. Ane 
other of those forcible arguments 
which had been made use of by the 
other side was, ** What! after hav- 
ing gone so far, should we relax in 
our exertions, and plainly confess 
our weakness, that we were incom 
petent to be on the same fvoting 
with the other powers?’ ‘Thiste 
minded him of a story of a, great 
hero, who, it was said, after having 
foughta great battle, was afraid t 
take off his armour, for fear 
showing some defect or weakness. 
But where, he would ask, ‘was the 
harm of taking off this armour 
which had been so long worn @ 
the field of battle? Where was the 
fear of now meeting with a 


excepting indeed from the Bourbon 
— family, 
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family, who had been so indus. 
triously set upon the throne? It 
had been further urged, in the same 
ingenious strain, that there might 
be a resurrection of the French 
army; but whether it was meant 
that those French soldiers who 
were killed in the battle of Water- 
loo were to be called from their 
graves, or that the devil should 
lend his wings to assist Bonaparte in 
his flight from St: Helena to head 
these men so risen, he knew pot; 
but what he was afraid of, what he 
most dreaded, was the grievous 
distresses of the country, the na- 
tional debt, and the immense peace 
establishment ; these were subjects 
which called for just alarm; and 
retrenchment should be the word in 
every Englishman’s mouth. This 
was not the time when we should 
be amused by idle stories of resur- 
rections and insurrections without 
the least foundation, or the least 
pretence to truth or accuracy. An 
honourable gentleman, who had 
spoken early in the debate, had 
dwelt much upon the degiadation 
of the urmy if they were disband- 
ed, Were grenadiers, it was asked, 
to return to that degrading em- 
ployment of dustmen and coal- 
heavers? He should be very glad 
to see them in such situations ; and 
he knew of no employment, how- 
ever low or degrading it might to 
some appear, which was not en- 
tiled to be respected by the great- 
est men in the country. As to 
what had been said about grena- 
diers turning scavengers and dust- 
men, he believed that there were 
persons in much higher ranks of 
society whe were quite as well in- 
clined to do dirty work. It was no- 
torious that the guards were em- 
ployed in common work in town ; 
anc it was not thought discredit- 


_ What was said about dignity 
6. 
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was all sham pretence, and must 
fail of exciting sympathy. If the 
merits of soldiers deserved the con- 
tinuance of pay after disbanding 
them, he should not object to that. 
But the great expenses of these es- 
tablishments went to other people, 
which he was for saving, though 
he would reward the soldier. There 
was a set of men quite overlooked : 
the midshipmen, who must be con- 
sidered as gentlemen, arid had a 
scientific education, were turned 
adrift upon the world. Though 
friendly to ceconomy, he was no 
enemy to merited rewards, but he 

was so to a detrimental system. 
The secretary of state for Lreland 
had drawn such a lamentable and 
disgraceful picture of Ireland, as 
showed it to be out of the state of 
a civilized society. Yet Ireland 
was not mentioned in the speech 
from the throne, which was a sin 
of omission as culpable as a sin of 
commission. By omitting all men- 
tron of Ireland, tt might be sup- 
posed that Ireland was alluded to 
as well as England, when the flou- 
rishing state of commerce was 
spoken of. How did it happen that 
near the close of the American war, 
when the combined fleets were 
riding in the Channel, and threaten- 
ing invasion — when Ireland was 
without troops, the people rose as 
one man, with lord Charlemont at 
their head, and deterred the enemy 
from his threatened attempt to 
land? But the whole case was not 
laid open, it mainly rested on the 
illicit distillation of whisky. So in- 
adequate were the causes assigned ! 
We were to keep down Ireland by 
the sword, to prevent illicit distil- 
lation. This he was unwilling to 
agree to. ‘The troops were station- 
ed for this purpose in Ireland in 
several hundred different positions. 
As to this great question of im- 
morality, 
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morality, he apprehended there was 
no prohibition to the people to buy 
what he might call the government 
whisky. The more they drank that, 
ata high price and inferior quality, 
and thereby paid the duties, so much 
the better, and then we should in- 
deed hear of the flourishing state of 
the revenue. This was keeping up 
a sham force for morality, and a 
real one for the revenue. He had 
been told that this illicit whisky was 
so much superior, that it was drunk 
at the table of the viceroy, and 
that the officers commanding the 
detachment would not drink the 
government whisky. But why not 
remove the cause of all this evil, 
and do as was done by the commu- 
tation tax respecting tea, of which, 
till the duties were removed, the 
smuggling could not be stopped? 
By economy alone we could al- 
Jeviate the burthens, and dispense 
with this whisky revenue. But this 
ny demanded consideration by 
itself, and he should pursue it no 
further. 

The establishment to be main- 
tained in England was of greater 
importance: as to increase of po- 
pu.ation, he thought that argument 
applied the other way, though it had 
been said that the army could not 
prudently be kept, even on the pro- 
posed footing, without having its 
outposts in France, where, by the 
by, they were to be emplayed in 
keeping down the people of France. 
A greater population should re- 
quire less military force. It was 
rather on the militia, on the volun- 
teers, and on the affection of the 
people, that government should de- 
pend to maintain the constitution, 
and to defend the country against 
the attacks of foreign enemies, 
Then the great number of our co- 
lonies was urged as a reason for a 


great force. If there was no ap- 
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prehension of insurrection in the 
colonies, he could see no reason for 
this. On what other ground could 
danger be apprehended? Never, 
since England was England, had 
there been so little pretence, at 
home or abroad, for an increased 
military peace establishment. A 
few ships of war would protect our 
islands. Who could or would at 
tack us? Why have the colonies, 
if they only brought difficulties? 
He wished now to take his stand 
against a plan which would alter 
the constitution. If this measure 
was necessary this year, in what 
year would not circumstances be 
found to induce its continuance? 
What was called temporary would 
be made permanent. Look at the 
growth of the forces since we had 
only a few guards and garrisons, 
Our forefathers never believed, or 
could dream of establishing a stand- 
ing army. If the measure passed 
by law, the people might think they 
had no more right to be enslaved 
by parliament than by prerogative. 
In Elizabeth’s reign, the martial 
spirit was as high as now, divested 
of its foppery. The Spanish am- 
bassador was surprised at the 
queen’s want of pomp, and im 
quired where were her guards? 
That princess pointed to the peo 
ple, and told him they were her 
guards, It was for an English 
parliament to compel a minister to 
bring forward some plan with mo- 
difications, which they could leok 
at, and which was endurable ; but 
they ought to look at the whole 
plan before they put their seal to 
the destruction of the constitution. 

Mr. Peel and Sir F. Burdett 
mutually explained. 

Mr. ‘Tierney said, that all that 
eloquence, knowledge of pe 
and honest English ate c 
do, had been attempted. He pal 


ticipated 
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ticipated in them, but should not 
take up the time of the house by 
weakening their effect. He had 
suggested a call of the house, be- 
canse, if ever there was a question 
that concerned the great landed in- 
terest, it was the present. Now 
they hada full attendance, and to 
that great body he particularly de- 
sired to address a few words, with- 
cut going deeply into the subject. 
He hoped to show a prima facte 
case against this large establish- 
ment, which it behoved ministers 
toanswer. He could not do so, if 
he did not briefly notice the state of 
our finances first. He could show 
the absolute necessicy of -real ceco- 
nomy. Wehad for near 25 years 
contended for the overthrow of the 
military domination of France, and 
had at last met with success that 
exceeded the hopes of the most 
sanguine. We had destroyed that 
power with which, it was said, no 
other nation was safe. Might he, 
or might he not, then, congratulate 
the house on this great event? If 
there was now no danger, the army 
was too large; if there was impend- 
ing danger, the army appeared too 
small, He must assume that Eu- 
rope was now safe, and England in 
security. He would say that the 
revenue had been declining for the 
last six months, and our surplus 
Was so small, that our finances 
could scarcely be in a worse way. 
The difference between July 5, 
and January the 5th last, was from 
67,400,0002 to 66,000,000/. He 
should not then enter into any de- 
tails of the different branches in 
which the revenne failed. The 
consolidated fund was 39,308,000/, 
and there were 2,700,000/. of per- 
manent war taxes, making a total 
of 42,000,000/. Deduct the inter- 
est of debt, $7,758,000/, including 
sinking fund, &c. There were also 
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the Austrian loan of 400,0002., and 
the debt of Portugal, and various 
charges, to the amount of 
1,500,0002. and the interest on the 
exchequer bills. The 20,000,000. 
outstanding must be at five per 
cent. the 6,000,000/. to be issued at 
four per cent. making 1,240,000. 
There was a permanent charge of 
40,498,000/. He threw out any 
thing that might aggravate the 
statement. ‘I'he total remaining 
of all the- produce of taxes was 
1,819,000/. for service from the 
consolidated fund. The only other 
source was derived from what was 
called the annual amount of taxes. 
He reasoned on the ordinary way 
of making up the accounts for the 
last five or six years. Now all 
other resources must be of a novel 
kind: 2,700,0002. of war taxes, be 
it recollected, were already made 
permanent; but there was the fall- 
ing-off he had noticed of 1,000,0008. 
in the revenue. But this reduction 
could not be a reduction of one 
million out of seven, but of one 
out of nine millions; and he did 
not believe it would be possible out 
of the nine to procure more than 
six; he did not believe that the 
present taxes could ever remain at 
the same rate, for the war expendi- 
ture contributed in a degree to re- 
venue; but now, when even that 
source had failed, and when every 
mode of supply was cut off by the 
accumulated distresses of the coun- 
try, he was persuaded that it would 
be impossible to levy taxes to the 
same amount. Admitting, how- 
ever, that 10 millions could be 
raised by the means proposed, ail 
that remained was the property tax, 
and that would not be equal to the 
return of last year; for it must be 
remembered, that last year’s re- 
turn was in fact the return of the 
year preceding ; and though the 
H2 chancellor 
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chancellor of the exchequer had 
stated that the amount for the 5th 
of January 1816 exceeded, by more 
than a million, the amount returned 
for the 5th of January 1515, yet 
he could prove incontiovertibly, 
that the amount of the year ending 
m July 1815 was less, by a million, 
than the amount of the year ending 
in July 1814. He would venture 
to assert, that the utmost the pro- 
perty tax would produce next year, 
would not exceed eleven millions. 
The right honourable gentleman 
had taken the half of that tax, 
which, added to the former ten 
millions, would make up fifteen and 
a half, while the right honourable 
rentleman had calculated on 20. 
Phe right honourable gentleman 
knew as well as himself, that Ire- 
land, instead of contributing three 
millions, must throw itself upon us 
for support; and thus so much 
more would be added to our exi- 
gencies. We had been told that 
this demand for twenty millions of 
money, would not be a permanent 
demand : but it was admitted, after 
deducting the 30,000 men stationed 
in France, that there was to bea 
permanentestablishment of [11,000 
men. Now, in order to compare 
this establishment with that of 1791, 
we must deduct for the new colo- 
nies 23,000 men, which would leave 
$5,000; 25,000 for Lreland, which 
would leave 60,000; in short, the 
result of the papers on the table 
showed that there would be an ex- 
ceeding of 27,000 in this peace 
establishment over that of 1791. 
Now, was not this a prima facie 
case that would establish a sufficient 
ground foralarm? And ought we 
not to pray his royal highness the 
prince regent to order that other 
and far different estimates be pro- 





duced ? ' The secretary at war, in 
the luminous statement which he 
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had made of the disposition of the 
forces, had divided that subject into 
four branches—England, Ireland, 
the old, and new colonies. After 
what had fallen from members, 
whose authority he could not doubt, 
he might admit that so much was 
necessary for Ireland; but not for 
a year (that would be the way to 
remove Ireland from the attention 
and remembrance of the house), 
He thought such a force should be 
granted only for the exigency of 
the present moment. 

As for England, he was utterly 
unable to conceive the grounds on 
which the force should be so much 
increased, If the population was 
greater, had it proportionably de. 
generated in spirit?) On the head 
of the new colonies, he was still 
less able to comprehend why we 
were called upon for an army to 
support islands, at the very mo- 
ment when we had reduced our 
navy, which was the more obvious 
defence for such possessions, But 
this convinced him the more, that 
our navy was reduced for the sole 
purpose of applying more money to 
the army. He deprecated this neg: 
lect of our peculiar constitutional 
force, and would ask whether the 
navy, by any conduct during the 
late war, had justified the apparent 
imputation, that we deemed them 
unable or unwilling to defend us! 
If there was danger, a fair pro 
portion had not been maintained be- 
tween army and navy. If there 
was no danger, why did we keep 
upan army? ‘With regard to the 
old colonies, the secretary at Wat 
had probably relied on the opinion 
of military men; and if we weit 
into a committee, the utmost we 
could do, would be to sift the 
secretary atwar! But the house™ 
such matters ought itself to 


the depositions of military men, m 
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had they done so at a former period, 
Walcheren had never been attack- 
ed. The opinion of military men 
ought to be asked by the house it- 
self. Among other statements, the 
noble lord had mentioned one thou- 
sand men stationed at the Cape, for 
the purpose of resisting what he 
termed the natives; for it would 
have sounded too ridiculous to have 
said in plain trath the Hottentots ! 
‘The noble lord had very probably 
made due inquiry at the Horse- 
guards; but inquiry at the Horse. 
guatds was very different froma 
formal examination before that 
house. In the former case, it was 
almost impossible that they whose 
opinions were requested, should 
not gravitate towards the centre of 
infuence. But we had been told 
“ we were to provide against future 
contingencies; we were to be pre- 
pared.” He must observe that the 
present were no preparations ! This 

was not a rehearsal, but a_per- 
formance; we were cursed with all 

the pride, pomp, and circumstance 

of war! This was no provision 

against future evils, the present ex- 

haustion and ruin; and if ever war 

did come, there must be a stop to 

the payment of the interest of the 
national debt—we must defraud our 

creditors, we must sink in bank- 

ruptey. He did not wish to pre- 

vent a proper establishment, but 

the question was, what should be 

deemed such? The secretary at 

war had said that only 600,0002. 

would be saved, if 25,000 men 

were to be struck off the list ; for 

his part, he could not comprehend 
this statement ; but if we could save 

only 6l. we were bound in duty to 

exert every effort for doing so. 

Ministers themselves had stated 

that every possible saving should be 

made. Ministers londly proclaim- 
ed the necessity of economy, and 
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their desire to adopt plans for carry- 
ing it into execution ; but all the 
savings we had yet heard of were 
to be created by an increase of 
salaries. Could any set of men 
then be viewed with more distrust 
and jealousy than such an admini- 
stration? Could the country gentle- 
men of England, who had been 
assembled here by the call of the 
house, place any reliance upon 
them, or concur in their measures, 
when the most prominent points of 
their policy had been a bribery of 
the tax-gatherer, and a pampering 
of thearmy? He wished the noble 
lord were in his piace, that he might 
now remind him of what passed on 
a former occasion, when he pro- 
posed the measure that had pro- 
cured so full an attendance in the 
house. The noble lord then taunt- 
ingly told him, that the country 
would not be interested in what was 
said or done on the side of the 
house on which he generally sat. 
This prophecy had not been ful- 
filled, The country had been rous- 
ed, and bestirred itself from one 
end of it to the other; and he was 
convinced that many of the coun- 
try members had come up charged 
with the sentiments and fears en- 
tertained by the districts to which 
they belonged The inconsistency 
of ministers had been apparent ; 
and they could not expect con- 
fidence in their statements while 
they themselves contradicted them; 
nor could they rationally anticipate 
that the gentlemen who composed 
this house would vote for such ex- 
travagant estimates while no real 
danger could be pointed out, and 
while it was considered that mini- 
sters themselves wished, before they 
thought of their establishments, to 
lull us to the most profound repose, 
There was nothing now but black 
spots in the horizon, (for ministers 
H 3 were 
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were still determined to look into 
the clouds)—and upon the simple 


declaration of the existence of such’ 


Spots we were required to encumber 
ourselves with taxes, and to meur 
the danger of losing our liberties. 
He concluded by imploring the 
members of the house, who had 
been sent up by their constituents 
to attend to their interests and the 
interests of the empire, to weigh 
well what they were required to do, 
before they lent themselves to the 
support of ministers; to consider 
what account they could render to 
their own minds, their friends, to 
the people of Great Britain, and to 
the world, if they adopted the 
course proposed by the administra- 
tion, and contributed so power- 
fully to overthrow the liberties and 
the constitution of their country. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that the right honourable gen- 
tleman opposite, who had been so 
much applauded by those who sur- 
rounded him, had made an able 
speech to show the weakness of the 
cause he supported. ( Hear.) Hewas 
not disposed to retract what he had 
said. A few rather insignificant 
facts, and some striking observa- 
tions and comparisons, had been 
mixed up and pointed in such a 
manner as to have an imposing ap- 
pearance, that might mislead the 
inattentive and the ill-informed, but 
could produce no effect on those 
who possessed reflection-or know- 
ledge, ‘The house was not required 
to decide on the propriety of the 
estimates, but to enter upon such 
a course of proceedings as would 


H AND 


enable the house to come to an en. 
lightened decision. ‘The right ho. 
nourable gentleman entered into 
various details on finance, on for., 
mer peace establishments, on the 
forces to be kept up in our colonies, 
and the principle adopted in their 
distribution, on the necessity which 
the present aspect of things im. 
posed upon us of consulting our 
permanent security by preserving a 
defensive attitude, and took an op- 
portunity of replying to several 
arguments maintained on the other 
side of the house. 

Lord Cochrane, who rose amid 
loud cries of Question, particularly 
directed the attention of the house 
to the situation of Malta and the 
West Indies. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley thought there 
should be the strictest ceconomy ; 
and believed that the present govern 
ment, with an attention to retrench- 
ment, was the best the country 
could enjoy. 

Mr. Bennet (amid the loudest cries 
of Question) only begged leave to 
ask the chancellor of the exchequer 
whether the salaries of six collectors 
of the taxes in Scotland, and 36 ia 
England, had been increased ? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
answered in the negative. 

Mr. Protheroe, although he might 
object to the estimates, would vote 
for going into a committee to con 
sider them. 

‘The house then divided— 
Forleaving thechair 241 
Against it i2l 

Majority —120 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Lord King’s Motion respecting Loans to F. uy Powers—Debates in the House 


of Commons, in a Committee on the Army 


‘stimates—Mr. Western’s Speech 


on the Agricultural Distresses of the Country—Debates on the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s Motion respecting the State of the Nation——Bills respecting the Custody 
of Bonaparte—The Marquis of Lansdown’s Motion respecting the Army— 


Provision for the Princess Charlotte on her Marriage. 


OUSE of lords, March 1.—A 
motion was made by lord 

King, the object of which was to as- 
certain what measures had been 
taken by ministers to obtain pay- 
ment, first, of a loan to Austria, in 
the year 1793: secondly, of the ba- 


lance due by France on account of 


prisoners of war; thirdly, of the 
Russian loan; and fourthly, of the 
advances of 600,0007., and after- 
wards of 300,000/. to Portugal. 
—Negatived without a division. 

In the house of commons, nume- 
rous petitions continued to be laid 
on the table, against the property 
tax; ministers, however, declared 
that they did not mean to give it 
up: and Mr, Lushington, on the 
Ist of March, defended the tax, as 
a just, wise, and necessary measure, 
—which reached those wealthy 
persons who lived like beggars, and 
made them pay like princes. 

On the 4th of March, a petition 
having been presented to the house 
of commons, from Somersetshire, 
against the property tax, and come- 
plaining of the agricultural distress- 
€s, owing to the heavy taxes, and si- 
necure places and pensions, Mr. Me- 
thuen rose, and delivered a speech, 
which deserves tobe given at length, 
as proceeding from a member, who 
agreed to second the address at the 
beginning of the session, when he 
thought ministers sincere in their 
Professions of economy, but after- 
wards openly censured their con- 
duct, when he found they were not 


inclined to practise what they pro- 
fessed and promised. 

Mr. Methuen said, that all were 
pleased and satisfied at hearing in 
the speech from the throne profes- 
sions of economy. The times were 
such as to call upon every gentle. 
man to speak out fairly. Though 
he had been generally friendly to 
the measures of government, yet 
such were the present circumstances, 
that, were he in the situation of 
the noble lord, he should venture 
respectfully but firmly to address 
majesty itself, and say that the 
pledge of economy given in the 
royal speech must be fulfilled ; that 
now noexcess should be committed, 
no more useless or fanciful expendi- 
ture incurred, whether on cottages 
or pavilions, Money exclusively be- 
longing to the control of parliament 
should not be otherwise appropri- 
ated, though even to the use of the 
country. Practice must be added 
to theory. By these means alone 
the security and satisfaction of the 
people were to be found. Public 
distress called for remedies, and 

arliament was bound to interfere 
with every branch of expenditure, 
from the highest to the lowest, 
With such languageas this he would 
approach majesty itself. lf the vast 
military establishment, with an en- 
couragement of extravagance, was 
to go on, there would soon be an 
end to our national prosperity. If 
such things continued, he trusted 
that the house would soon rise with 
H+ one 
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one voice, and address the throne. 
Whatever some might think, he was 
satisfied that public spirit was yet 
alive within the walls of that house, 
and was ready to revive from the 
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Lord Palmerston’s speech da 
serves notice, 2s pointing out there, 
ductions which had been already 
made, lle observedthatafter the ga 
neralstatement whichhehad already 
submitted to the house, it would be 


‘apparent slumber into which i 
might have fallen from the circum- 
stances of the times, and a gene- 
rous excess of confidence. Some 
unfair impression had gone abroad 
as to thecunductof members of that 
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unnecessary for him to go into all 
the details of the proposed establish, 
ment on the present occasion, and 
he should therefore reserve himself 
for those. explanations which the 
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honse. A newspaper he had read 
spoke of those members who voted 
for poing into the committee on the 
army estimates, as intending tovote 
for every item of them. ‘This was 
incorrect. He had himself voted 
for going into the committee, as 
the proper place for discussing the 
particulars, and because he thought 
voting against it was like voting 
against any army whatever. 

A petition from Leominster a- 
gainst the property tax called the 
attention of the house to the forma- 
tion of a military club under the 
sanctionof thecommander-in-chief; 
and expressed a hope that the house 
of commons would not fail to watch 
the proceedings of such a formida- 
ble body. This gave rise to some 
discussion respecting the nature of 
the club; sir C. Monck, Mr. C, 
Wynne, lord Milton, and Mr. 
Brougham representing it as uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous; and Mr. 


course of the discussion might re 
quire. He'believed he should most 
consul. the convenience of the house 
by confining himself to a compara, 
tive view, in the outset, of the late 
and the proposed new military estas 
blishment, and by drawing the at, 
tention of the committee to the re, 
ductions already made, or about to 
be carried into effect. It was, how, 
ever, necessary for him to remind 
the committee, that the establish. 
ments now to be submitted to their 
consideration ought not to be con, 
sidered as a fixed, but as an inters 
mediate system, adapted to a period 
in which the country was passing 
from war to peace. The total 
amount of the reduction to be ef: 
fected in the course of the present 
year was in number 87,000, includ- 
ing those still maintained, but not 
at the expense of this country. The 
saving under this head was a sum of 


five millions. A part of this force, 
it was true, was transferred to the 
pay of France, but still the number 
of men actually reduced was n0 
less than 58,000. When he added 
to this number the foreign troops 
formerly in our service, and now 
disbanded, the whole amount in the 
diminution of our establishment was 
already 74,000 men. Of these 1500 
were household troops. The ¢a- 


d 


Gooch, colonel Wood, and Mr, 
Rose defending it. 

After this discussion, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer moved the 
order of the day, for the house to 
resolve itself into a committee on 
the army estimates. ‘The debates 
on this question, though very long, 
do not present much novelty, We 
shall therefore content ourselves 
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with selecting such speeches as 
throw the most light on the subject, 
present it ina novel point of view, 
or display considerable talents. 


valry either reduced or transferred 
to the pay of France, was a force o 
9,000 men, of whom !,600 had been 
reduced at home.’ In point of ef 
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pense, this alteration would pro- 
duce a retrenchment of 314,007. 
and a total saving under this head 
of 1.889,000/. . Upon the subject of 
miscellaneous services, he had to 
state a gTOSS diminution of 392,000/7,; 
but, from the increase of non-effec- 
tive pay, a real reduction of expen- 
diture to the amount of 192,000/. 
‘'o persons not conversant with de. 
tails of this nature, it might be pro- 
per to remark, that in every esti- 
mate of entire numerical military 
strength, l-eighth should be de- 
ducted for the class of trumpeters 
anddrummers. Adverting to this 
allowance, the whole force of rank 
and file would be found to be 
97,000 men. In India the only re- 
duction yet known to have taken 
place was 742 men. ‘The smallness 
ot this decrease, he was satistied, 
however, could occasionno surprise 
under the recent circumstances in 
that part of the world. Under the 
head of disembodied militia, a sav- 
ing would be effected to the amount 
of 1,486,000/. and that portion of 
this force still embodied would be 
disbinded as soon as possible. Upon 
tlie staff establishment, and that of 
garrisons, there had been a reduc- 
uon of 173,000/. In the force for 
the home service, this reduction 
consisted of two lieutenant-generals, 
two major-generals, two aides-de- 
camp to the prince regent, and two 
to the duke of York. Abroad there 
had been a reduction of five com- 
manders-in-chief, one full general, 
six lieutenants-general, and fifty ma- 
jor-generals. It was proposed to 
reduce further two lieutenant-gene- 
tals, two major-generals, and to 
supply the place of two other lieu- 
tenant by major-generals, The five 
appointments as commander-in- 
chief to be discontinued were at 
Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, 

¢ island of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
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and Gibraltar. These different of- 
fices would be filled by lieutenant- 
generals. In the public depart- 
ments connected with the military 
establishments of the country, it was 
obvious that sufficient time had not 
yet elapsed to carry into execution 
all the projected curtailments of ex- 
pense, A diminution had, however, 
taken place to the extent of 16,0002 
in the office of the commander-in- 
chief, the war-oflice, and the army 
pay department. At Chelsea there 
was a reduction of 3,800 and a 
further saving might be expected 
from the new system of paying the 
pensions at quarterly periods. Un- 
der the head of volunteer corps the 
expense was lessened to the amount 
of 42,00C/, and it was also intended 
to reduce the allowances to the yeor 
manry from 4/4. to /,a man. The 
expense of the local militia would 
in future be less than it had been to 
the amount of 263,000/. The com- 
mittee would not fail to bear in 
mind, that the system of reduction 
was tn fuil progress, and if its operas 
tion was gradual, that this depended 
on a variety of circumstances which 
must be taken into account in order 
to form aright judgement on the 
whole question. A sum of 450,000/ 
had been already curtailed by the 
reduction of foreign corps; and 
when it was considered that many 
regiments, at the conclusion of the 
wur, were either in America or the 
West Indies, it would be easy to un- 
derstand the cause of their not hav- 
ing been before disbanded. He had 
likewise to notice, that a retrench- 
ment had been effected in the mili- 
tary college of 377/.; in the asylum 
of orphans 8991, ; and in hospitals 
generally a sum of 53,0001, On 
the compassionate list there was a 
saving of 7,000/. ‘The expense of 
the commissariat department was 
diminished 100,000/. and that of. 
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barracks $4,000/.; both less than 
might be expected, without taking 
into calculation the amount of the 
retired allowances. An arrange- 
ment was about to be entered into 
with the Portuguese court, on the 
subject of the British officers in that 
service. The result of the whole 
view which he had submit:ed to the 
consideration of parliament was, as 
he had stated in the outset of his ob- 
servations, that there wasa real re- 
duction of 74,000 men, and of 
5,000,0001. of expense. ‘he whole 
expense of the establishment for the 
present year would be found to be 
6,000,000/. less compared with the 
Jast year, and that it would be fur- 
ther reduced 8,000,000/. in the year 
ensuing. ‘The temporary charges 
pressing upon the country at pre- 
sent amounted to 1,000,000/, ‘Lhe 
half-pay to officers, and the pensions 
to the men, would be considered to 
limit the saving upon the reduction 
of 20,000 men to the sum of 
600,000. The pensions to the men 
amounted to 110,000/., and the en- 
tire deduction, on account of the 
army in France, would be a sum of 
909,000. ‘The noble lord, after re- 
stating some of the particulars, con- 
cluded by moving a resolution, 
“That 176,715 men, including the 
army to be maintained in France, 
and the forces to be disbanded in the 
course of the present year, be voted 
for the service of his majesty.” 
Mr. Bankes spoke at considerable 
length against lord Palmerston’s 
motion. While he concurred with 
ministers in thinking that Ireland 
required the farce which they pro- 
posed tor it, he could not perceive 
the necessity of keeping the number 
of troops, which they meant to keep 
im Britain, or in the colonies: he 
concluded his speech by strongly 
insisting on the absolute necessity of 
retrenc tandeconomyin every 
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department and branch of govern, 
ment, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that hay. 
ing been prevented by indisposis 
tion from expressing his sentiments 
in the previous debates which had 
taken place on this subject, and 
being still rather unwell, he was 
anxious to take the earliest oppor. 
tunity of delivering his view of the 
question. And here he must say, 
that he thought his honourab 
friend, who spoke last, would have 
done better, and acted more practi- 
cally, if, instead of negativing the 
resolutions which minis‘ers, on the 
best consideration, had thought it 
their duty to propose, he had sub 
mitted his own proposition respects 


ing the amount of the military es 


tablishment which he deemed suff. 


cient. But ona question of such | 


immense importance, which branch 
ed out into discussions so multifari- 
ous in their bearings, so mixed up 
with all the relations of the country, 
he was happy that the subject had 
undergone the kind of preliminary 
discussion which it had done, be 
cause the question for the consider 
tion of the house was now in a great 
degree narrowed to its own substrar 
tum. He was perfectly prepared to 
mec¢t the honourable gentlemen op- 
posite on the question of ceconomy 
m an enlarged sense of that word, 
There was no degree of saving, com 
sistent with what government deem 
ed their duty to the country, that 
they did not owe to the people, who 
had trusted them so largely, fet 
their noble and magnanimous ei 
ertions. Ministers never would op 
pose any question of ceconomy o 
the ground of its insignificance 
alone. It was the duty of govert 
ment to see what relief could b 
given to the people of this country} 
but he would protest against gins 
that kind of relief, in regard toa’ 
mination 
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minution of its establishment, that 
might pass the line of sound policy 
and discretion. He complained that 
gentlemen opposite were disposed 
to deal ungenerously with mini- 
sters ; and all he had to beg of par- 
liament was, that they would not 
suffer ministers to be put down by 
any clamour for economy, for none 
had a deeper interest than ministers 
themselves in the enforcement of all 
practicable economy. There was 
no individual whose situation im- 
posed that duty more strongly ; and 
he would venture to state, that the 
difficulties of conducting the affairs 
of the country were much greater in 
peace than in war, at least such a 
war as the counwy had gone 
throngh. Ministers, under such cir- 
cumstances, had a duty to perform, 
from which they would not shrink ; 
never would they be found coveting 
and captivating the public applause 
by an affectation of ceeonomy that 
was not founded on what they con- 
ceived to be principles of public 
duty. He wished to dispel that 
cloud of prejudice that had been un- 
generously attempted to be thrown 
round the government, as if a case 
had been already established against 
them of utter oblivion of economy ; 
and he trusted that the case he 
should be able to make out would 
place their conduct in a just point 
of view. Last year the house con- 
fided to ministers the greatest ex- 
tent of supply that had ever been 
confided to the ministers of this or 
any other country,—amounting to 
a sum of not less than 120 millions. 
Of this sum 80 millions were ap- 
propriated to the active service of 
the year. The country was at that 
time newly engaged in a tremen- 
dous conflict, while the war was not 
termmated with Amerjca. The 
conflict had been gloriously termi- 
nated, and treaties had been entered 
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into, which, he hoped, might have 
as much permanence as could be 
generally Jooked for in the transac- 
tions of mankind, The expenditure 
of last year had also, he trusted, 
been conducted with a provident 
ceconomy; for arrears tothe amount 
of 20 millions had been liquidated, 
the unfunded debt of the country 
had been reduced 20 millions ; and, 
as his right honourable friend the 
chancellor of the exchequer had 
stated, there was besides a surplus 
of three millions applicable to the 
expenditure of the present year, In 
the whole, therefore, this made a 
sum ot 43 millions towards dimi- 
nishing the encumbrances on the 
country. 

It was to be considered, also, that 
we were now only ai the close of that 
tremendous war, and could not at 
once apply the system of reduction 
to our distant possessions. The fact 
was, that he was not now arguing 
the permanent peace estimates; they 
were the intermediate estimates be- 
tween a state of war and peace, hav- 
ing much attached to them of the 
nature of a war expenditure. After 
the American war, it required some 
years before the permanent peace 
establishment could be fixed. Here 
he might be permitted to say, that 
the previous debate by gentlemen 
opposite was in fact directed by an- 
ticipation to a presumptive esta. 
blishment, But intermediate as the 
establismentwas, still it was only 29 
millions, while that of last year was 
80 millions. Was there any pre- 
sumption, then, that ministers had 
not accelerated their reductions as 
much as it was possible to effect? 
Indeed, as to the navy, this was a 
poirit that had been granted by gen- 
tlemen on the other side; nay, he 
had even heard reproaches against 
ministers of having reduced that 
branch with too much = 
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Here he would remark, that the no- 
tion of a permanent peace establish- 
ment, which should never vary as 
compared with former years, was 
quite ideal ; it was tying ministers 
to a stake, as if circumstances were 
always to remain the same as in 
receding years of peace. We must 
k to the consritution of the army, 
which had undergone such great 
changes, and to the novel expendi- 
ture which had grown up under the 
sanction of parliament. First, there 
was what he would call the dead ex- 
pense of half-pay to the officers, and 
pensions to the men. The increase 
m these points had been introduced 
by the administration to which the 
gentlemen opposite gave their sup- 
port, and he had opposed it at the 
time, as laying the foundation for a 
Mo-t improvident scale ot expendi- 
ture on the return of peace, and 
which at some futare day would 
press heavily on the finances of the 
empire. The country owed to the 
administration of gentlemen oppo- 
site this great weight of what he 
would call dead expense. 

And here also he must observe, 
that he did not impute it as a crime 
to the same administration thatthey 
doubled the amount of the property 
tax. On the contrary, they received 
his support to the measure. But he 
begged not to be subjected to the 
torture of having that tax described 
as abominable and _ inquisitorial, 
which they themselves had sanction- 
ed, it was a matter of fair ques- 
tion, whether it was wise and pro- 

while the country was engaged 

in war; but he begged the house to 
take into consideration the interme- 
diate situation between war and 
peace, and consider whether some 
intermediate proportion of that tax 
were not fairly justifiable. Under 
circumstances, it required 

more nerves than he was possessed 
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of to come and clamour down thy 
tax as the most objectionable of 
all measures. * Gentlemen opposite 
could not then argue against thetay 
on the ground of its demerits, unless 
they turned their backs against all 
consistency, or ¢ven decency, Bur, 
to return from this digression, he 
would assért, that if the establish 
ment were reduced to 66,000 men, 
as was the jet of his honourable 
friend’s argument, the dead e 
pense of half-pay and pensions re. 
sulting from the discharge of % 
many men would alone amount to 
three millions,—a larger expense, 
for no service at all, than the whole 
of Mr, Pitt’s establishment amount 
ed to. He micht also state, that 
the dead expense for the navy 
amounted to 1,200,0001. which, 
added to the three millions of dead 
expense for the army, would reduce 
the honourable gentleman’s pro 
posed establishment of 20 millions 
to something less than 17 millions 
He would set the false economy of 
former times upon a par with that 
clamourabort ceconomy now, whieh 
had fastened a sort of night-mareon 
the breast of the country, The army 
in point of composition never was 
so good as now, but it was not 
equally applicable as formerly t 
detailed service in our colonies 
What was the case in former times! 
If a battalion was to be sent abroad, 
it only required so many men tobe 
infused into it from some other tt 
giment, and the skeleton regiments 
on foreign service were thus easily 
completed. The commander 
chief could not therefore supply the 
demands of our colonies with 

same number of men as formerly 
Whole regiments must be sent ot 
at a time; while, on the otherh 

theskeleton regiments were bro 

home as they were. After these pt 
liminary considerations, he ~ 
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now €ome to argue the amount of 
the military establishment for the 
year, putting out of consideration 
the forces serving in India and in 
France. If foreign troops had been 
selected for the latter purpose, as 
some gentlemen had recommended, 
this would rather have increased 
the expense; for it was to be consi- 
dered that the British troops thus 
brought home and disbanded would 
have been entitled to half-pay for 
the officers, and pensions to many 
of the men, which would have 
thrown a large burthen on the 
country. 

He came now to the 99,000 men 
of the proposed establishment, or 
rather the 11,000, including also the 
officers; and here he estimated that, 
on every practical principle, this 
would not be the amount at the dis- 
posal of the government. It would 
not in fact work to an amount with- 
in one-tenth of its whole number; 
so that, on the whole establishment, 
- ye would not have more 
than 89,000 privates at its disposal. 
There was also another considera- 
tion. He apprehended that there 
was no objection to the system of 
relief for our foreign possessions ; 
and he estimated that there must 
always be seven regiments, of one 
thousand men each, sailing to re- 
lieve their different establishments, 
and keep them complete. Conse- 
quently 7,000 more, in addition to 
the 10,000 he had already noticed, 
might be considered as lost to all 
effective service, that number being 
to be considered as constantly on 
board of transports, in a state of 
conveyance to all parts of the world, 
‘his formed a deduction of 17,000 
effective from the 99,000 proposed 
for the establishment. He next ad- 
verted to the 25,000 for Ireland, to 
which he believed no objection had 

n stated from any quarter ; but, 
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deplorable as the situation of that 
country might be at present, he 
trusted that circumstances would 
soon enable us to look forward toa 
lower establishment. He came now 
to the amount destined for home 
service, which he conceived the 
point likely to be most disputed; 
but, there was no one branch of our 
military establishment on which he 
was more convinced of the necessity 
of itsamount. It was evident that 
the army in France, as well as our 
colonial establishments, must be fed 
from some reservoir at home; and 
what then was the proposed amount, 
but 25,000 men, which were to be 
applicable to all services? On this 
alone there might be a great defi- 
ciency in effcctives, which might be 
estimated at a twentieth. But the 

reat drain on this force would be 
or the service of our colonies; so 
that, when this was taken into ac- 
count, it would hardly give the 
country Mr. Pitt’s army of 17,000 
men in time of peace. He was per- 
fectly prepared to deny that there 
was any fear of foreign attack; still, 
however, from the spirit which had 
gone abroad in modern times, it 
could hardly be as much expected, 
as at other periods of the world, 
that nations would be suffered to 
rest in peace under their fig-tree. 
Butwhilst we discharged our minds 
of all considerations of external 
danger, still a certain force was ne- 
cessary for the internal police of the 
country ; for though we must look 
to the civil magistrate in the first 
instance for the maintenance of the 
laws, yet, amid such a variety of 
complicated interests, a popular im- 
patience might arise, requiring that 
the military should be called upon 
for co-operation. But, besides all 
this, there were duties to perform of 
a military kind. He was enabled 
to state, from a paper in his posses- 
sion, 





sion, the number of men required 
for those official duties just after the 
battle of Waterloo, when the home- 
service was drained to the very. ut- 
most, and when the lowest scale of 
duty connected with jails, garri- 
sons, and depots, was acted upon. 
The total was then no less than 
18,000. It was with great reluc- 
tance that government employed 
troops to repress smuggling, but 
this was the only way of supporting 
the collection of revenue in Ireland; 
and what would be the effect on our 
revenue, if no attempt was made to 
put down smuggling on our own 
coast, to which the increased taxa- 
tion was so great atemptation? A 
small vibration in the revenue of this 
country would soon cover the ex- 
penses of a small number of cavalry 
employed to repress smug vling. 
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would necessarily take place. It way 
also the intention to reduce one 
more of the black corps into a 

ment, and therefore the house would 
see, that in truth, as to the old colo. 
nies, there was no essential inc¢reage 
in contemplation. In Canada and 
Nova Scotia the force proposed was 
9,500 men, and in this branch of the 
service, he hoped the house would 
concur with him, that the amount 
was not too high. He should be the 
last to suppose that any jealousy ex 
isted between this country and 
America ; but if we looked at their 
possessions and the new character 
they had assumed, it was impossible 
for any man to argue that these es 
timates were takentoo high. The 
very cultivation of Canada opened 
a new field to America. ‘That cos 
lony had so swelled in importance 
to this country, as no man could if 


Seven regiments would therefore be 
distributed along the coast, as rapi- 
dity of motion was of great conse- 
quence in this service. 

Having stated, he hoped satisfac- 
torily, to the house, the reasons of 
the increase of the establishment for 
England and Ireland, he would beg 
leave now to call its attention to the 
military force proposed to be kept 
up in the old and new colonies, com- 
paring the present peace establish- 
ment with that of 1792. ‘The num- 
ber kept up, then, in 1792, for the 
old colonies, was 17,000 men; the 
ae gma now was for 28,800, 

ing an increase of nearly 7000, 
The manner in which this force had 
been distributed, had previously 
been related to the house; but he 
had no hesitation in stating that in 
the next year a considerable reduc- 
tion would certainly take place in 
the force kept up in the West In- 
dies, because, as Guadaloupe and 
Martinique were still in our posses- 
sion, and would before next year be 
given up to France, a reduction 


former times have dreamt of, As 
far as the old possessions of the 
crown were concerned, he had 
shown that there was no essential 
difference between the present esta 
blishment and that of 1792. What, 
then, was the force intended to be 
kept up in the new colonies? It 
would be found, that in comparison 
to the extent of our new possessions 
the force was very inconsiderable. 
They consisted of Ceylon, the Mau. 
ritius, the Cape, the settlements on 
the coast of Africa, Trinidad, To 
bago, St. Lucia, Berbice, Essequ 
bo, Malta, and the Ionian islands. 
It had been observed, that the poe 
session of St. Lucia made a very 
great difference in the amount of 
men to be kept up. He agreed that 
it did in one point of view, but not 
in another. He believed that it was 
the intention to make that place af 
important naval station, and 
would be recollected, that whet 
Guadaloupeand Martinique should 
be given up, almost all the most itt* 
portait 
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adies would be in the hands of fo- 
reign powers. With respect there- 
fore to these colonies, he hoped the 
house would not think that 4000 
men were too great an increase for 
the whole six new colonies ; and he 
wished it to be recollecte:, that the 
situation of these possessions was 
most materially changed by the 
great alteration which had taken 
place in St. Domingo since 1792. 
As to what possessions were occu- 
pied by these 12,000 men; nrst, 
there was Ceylon. In that island 
were two great establishments at 


prueet of the harbours of the West 


the most widely separated points of 


the island. It was frequently more 
easy to goto Bengal, than from one 
of these establishments to the other ; 
with this dificulty of communica- 
tion, itwas necessary to keep a large 
force at each point, in case disturb- 
ances should arise. We were now 
sovercigns of the whole island, and 
were bound to provide for its tran- 
quillity. For Ceylon he could not 
state less than 3,000 men. The next 
point was the Mauritius: his ho. 
nourable friend knew enough of the 
internal state of that colony, the late 
period at which it had been taken 
from France, and the joy testified 
by the inhabitants at the news of 
Bonaparte’s return to Paris; so that 
000 would not be considered too 
many in that quarter. The Cape 
was, indeed, more happily circum- 
stanced; but we were obliged to oc- 
cupy positions in the interior, so 
that his honourable friend would 
see that the number of 3,000 could 
not be reduced. The force on the 
coast of Africa might perhaps be 
reduced to 1,000. At some future 
period the Ionian islands were to 
bear a portion of their own expense ; 
but when his honourable friend 
thought 3,000 extravagant for that 
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station, did he considerwhat it was? 
—that it consisted of a considerable 
cluster, and not of a single island, 
and contained a fortress nearly as 
strong as Malta? A garrison of 
such a nature must be fully occue 
pied, in order that insult might not 
be enticed by weakness, so that 
1,500 would not be too many for 
Corfu; but his honourable friend 
must bear in mind that this would 
be the maximum. Places which 
were gained in war necessarily re« 
tamed a portion of their ancient spi- 
rit and attachments, and must, 
therefore, be held for atime with 
due regard to military caution. And 
let any military man be asked if 
those forces were sufficient to with- 
stand a regular attack; they were 
only enough to keep the population 
in order, which was the mare ne- 
cessary,as the Ionian islands, Malta, 
and the Cape, were vital possessions 
in pointof military importance; and 
though we had not contended for 
sugar islands, yet our policy had 
been to secure the empire against 
future attack, In order to this, we 
had acquired what in former days 
would have been thought romance 
—the keys of every great military 
position, When, therefore, the ho- 
nourable gentleman, by a stroke of 
his pen, would change 22,000 into 
12,000, he would only ruin the 
country by such economy, and it 
became necessary to awaken parlia- 
ment and the people from the delu- 
sion that was held out. 

His noble friend (lord Palmer. 
ston) had been pressed to explain 
why a reduction of 20,000 men 
should make so little variation in the 
expenditure as 7,800,000/. He held 
in his hand an estimate, which show- 
ed the expense of 20,000 troops, 
partly cavalry, guards, and infan- 
try, to amount to 901 0004. : adding 
| something 
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something for dead expenses, as 
half-pay, pensions, &c. the sum 
might be estimated at a million. 
But, in reducing the number of men, 
it was not true that all the establish- 
ment would fall in proportion. 
However, the reduction of a million 
would be the utmost. Now, this 

ear’s establishment was nine mil- 
fons ; of these nine millions one was 
not connected with peace; there 
remained then eight millions; the 
half-pay, pensions, and dead ex- 
penses, reduced these to six milli. 
ons; and it was not wonderful if 
the reduction of 20,000 men would 
not save more than a million. He 
hoped the honourable gentleman 
would not think he disparaged the 
saving of a million ; but the ques- 
tion was, whether they could or 
could not. He mentioned it with 
triumph, (and the honourable gen- 
tlemen on the other side might join 
in that triumph, for they were the 
authors of the measure) that, by 
raising the income tax, this country 
had found herself in a position in 
which she never stood at the con- 
clusion of any former war. It was 
not that we were victorious, not that 
we had extended our empire; but it 
was more, we had gained a charac- 
ter. Add to this, that instead of 
trailing on through years of peace 
the drag of the preceding war, we 
had been able to give a boon to the 
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present), that if we wound up thé 
war with that tax, under its im. 
proved modification, we should 
bring home ease to every door, He 
conjured the house not to break 
down our establishment improvi- 
dently, but gradually to reduce it; 
and he hoped we should have no 
more of those “ detestations of 
taxes,” which was altogether a novel 
principle. He deprecated that false 
ceconomy that would shun the 
danger which presented itself, and 
was convinced that our only safety 
lay in meeting the difficulty of the 
times. 

After Lord Castlereagh sat 
down, the debate was adjourned till 
Wednesday, the 6th of March. 

March 6.—The house having 
= into a-committee of supply, 

r. Calcraft said, that having mo 
ved the question of adjournment on 
Monday night, he should now take 
that opportunity of delivering his 
sentiments on the army estimates 
He disapproved of these estimates 
on account of the amount of the 
force proposed to be kept up, on 
account of the patronage and influ 
ence that would accrue to the crown, 
and the expense they would entail on 
the country. The first itemhe should 
notice was the household troops, 
(cavalry), which were proposed t0 
be ona peace establishment extra 
ordinarily increased. In 179! they 
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were only 779 in number; although 
no'w it was proposed to fix them a 
1,744, considerably more than dow 
ble, and an amount not at all 1% 
quired for any purpose of parade or 
police. He thought them the very 
best troops in Europe ; but as thef 
were a very expensive establishmetl 
he saw no ground for retaining them 
to such an amount, The honow 
able gentleman also objected to i 
establishapent of the foot guard 


country of not less than 8 millions 
of taxes. He knew that honourable 
gentlemen would say this was not a 
concession, but a putting on ; but he 
thought it a new anda proud situa- 
tion to be able to remit eight mil- 
lions. He thought, therefore, that 
the reduction of a million, however 
desirable, was nothing when put in 
competition with our safety ; and he 
was certain, (though he should for- 
bear discussing the property tax at 
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far too numerous. In 1791, they 
were 3,765; but now they were pro- 

osed to be fixed at somewhat more 
than 6,000. He next came to the 
dragoons. In 1791 there were thir- 
teen regiments of dragoonsyamount- 
ing only to 3,057 men; but now 
there were to be seventeen regi- 
ments, comprising a total of 12,567 
men. This was as much too high 
as the other wastoo low, It seems 
that now these regiments were to 
be employed in the repression of 
smuggling. ‘This he reprobated, as 
tending to the utter ruin of the dis- 
cipline of the men, particularly con- 
sidering the propensity to intoxica- 
tion which was too frequent among 
British soldiers. He should think 
one half of the number sufficient; 
but he was not for reducing the re- 
giments, but their strength in men. 
In 1791 the infantry of the line, ine 
cluding the West Indies, the garri- 
son and veteran battalions, and the 
Waggon train, consisted of 102 re- 
giments; but now they amounted 
to 157. He was willing, for the 
present, to concede the question, 
that 25,000 men were necessary for 
the tranquillity of Ireland, and only 
deplored that they were to be em- 
ployed in duties that would totally 
destroy their discipline. With re- 
spect to the regiments in the East 
India company’s territories, he 
Would leave them out of the ques. 
toa, as the country was bound by 
the charter to maintain them, Nei- 
ther would he enter into the policy 
of maintaining an army of $0,000 
men in France, though he thought 
that army would suffer greatly in 
its quality and virtue, notwithstand- 
ing it Was commmanded by the 
duke of Wellington, should it re- 
main in the French empire for any 
considerable time. As to the 25,000 
men proposed for the home service, 


he demanded the reduction of caval- 
1816, 
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ty regiments and household troops 
to the amount he had mentioned 4 
namely, 6,000 of the former, and 
4,000 of the latter. He could net 
understand by the noble lord’s state. 
ment, that more were wanted than 
15,000; but the noble lord thought 
that the new kingdom of Chatham, 
and other fortresses, ought to be 
garrisoned by troops of the line; but 
why not by artillerymen and ma- 
rines? If reduction end c@conomy 
were to be practised, he did not see 
why artillerymen should not be as 
careful guardians of arsenals, de- 
pots, and dock-yards, as any other 
men whatever; and, theretore, he 
could not leaye out of his calcula. 
tion that very useful and valuable 
body of men. In the Mediterra- . 
nean we had Malta, Gibraltar, and 
the [onian islands; and the noble 
lord said that 11,000 men were ne- 
cessary for the defence of those 
places. But, as to Gibraltar, the 
Spanish lines were destroyed, and 
whatever her own subjects might 
have to fear from Spain, very little 
danger need be apprehended by 
ouser countries. It was not nes 
cessary, therefore, to have so large 
a force as 4,000 in that garrison; 
§,000, and even less, now we were 
in profound peace, were adequate 
toevery duty. Malta was one of 
the strongest places in the world; 
itcould not be attacked without a 
superior navy, and, besides, we pos+ 
sessed the affection of the inhabi- 
tunts, which rendered that island 
impregnable. In regard to the Io- 
nian islands, there was a very strong 
fortress in Corfu, and surely 1,000 
or 1,200 men would amply answer 
all necessary purposes. A very con- 
siderable reduction, therefore, might 
be made of the force allotted to the 
Mediterranean, he thought at least 
3,000 men, With respect to the 
West Indies, the security of those 
possession 
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ions was greatly augmented, 
y the acquisition of St. Lucia: two 
or three ships of the line on that 
station would render such numerous 
garrisons unnecessary. Independent 
of this, Canada, which was to be oc- 
cupied by 10,000 men, would fur- 
nish a speedy relief tothe West In- 
dies, should any thing occur that re- 
quired an additional force. In Ja- 
maica we should always have a large 
body of men disposable for other 
purposes; and, on a late occasion, 
the island said, “ If you will send us 
$,600 men,we will supply them with 
provisions.’ As to the garrisons in 
the East Indies, the Cape, and Cey- 
lon, he thought they were much 
over-stated. ‘I’o allet 3,000 to such 
a situation as the Cape, where there 
was nothing but a Hottentot force, 
was quite ridiculous, Upon what 
ground of duty, relief, or establish- 
ment, would such a torce be want- 
ed? A fourth of the number pro- 
posed would be sufficient for every 
purpose, notwithstanding we had a 
governor there with a salary of 
20,000/, per annum. He should, 
therefore, demand that the troops at 
the Cape should be reduced from 
8,000 to 2,000. As to Ceylon, it did 
not require so large an establish- 
ment as the noble lord had stated; 
and the Mauritius was one of the 
most impregnable situations on the 
ocean, He did nat know what the 
population was, but he thought that 
two battalions, or 1,400 men, were 
suificient for all the duties of thit 
settlement. As to the floating force, 
it ought to be struck entirely out of 
the establishment for the different 
purposes which he had mentioned. 
He had thus gone through the 
whole of our possessions, and the 
result of his calculation on this sub- 
ject was, that 23,000 men should be 
deducted from the 99,000 proposed, 
leaving a balance of 76,000, which 










he considered an adequate peace 
establishment. The saving from 
this reduction, considering that 5,009 
men were cavalry, would amoug 
to about 1,300,000. This. sum 
would pay the interest of a loan for 
four or five years, In regard tothe 
army in France, he did not see that 
any regiment of the guards was 
mentioned to be in that country; 
but he understood that a very 
brigade of those troops dat 
there. (Lord Castlereagh observed 
across the table, that the guards 
were to be sent home immediately.) 
He then came to the general and 
staff officers, and could not suffice 
ently express his astonishment that 
no less than thirty-eight general of 
ficers were now on the staff in Great 
Britain and Ireland, ‘The staff at 
head-quarters consisted of five 
neral officers, but no man could gay 
that they were necessary to the ser 
vice. ‘They had no duty whatever 
to perform; and as it was extremely 
grating to the public to see sucha 
wanton and improper expenditur, 
he hoped they would be reduced. 
The same might be sail of the ad 
ponents the quarter-master 
general, and the deputy quarter 
master. ‘Ihe expense of the pub 
lic departments, exclusive of the 
staff at head-quarters, amounted to 
186,6312, per annum. ‘The prece 
ding year was a period of extensive 
warfare, but since 1803 there had 
been «a difference of 60,000/. inom 
head of the service. 

Next came the charge of half-pay 
and military allowances, and thei 
pensions of Chelsea and Kilmar 
ham hospitals, These, it appear 
amounted to near 1,300,000/., whic 
the noble lord called the dead ¢ 
pense, and seemed to infer that 
greater part of it was attrib 
to the plans of a right h 


gentleman, now no more (Mt 
Windhas)} 
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Windham). He had forgotten, 
however, to deduct 500,000/. for 
these establishments in 1805, which 
would leave a balance of 800,0007. 
And where did this money go? A- 
mong the soldiers who had fought 
our battles, and who circulated it 
in every village of the country. In 
his opinion, no circumstance had 
contributed more to preserve the 
military spirit of the people, than 
thisnew mode of rewarding those 
who had served us well; and there 
was no transaction in his life which 
gave him greater pleasure, than ha- 
ving concurred with that right ho- 
nourable gentleman in his well- 
judged plans. We gave 10,0007, to 
a lord lieutenart of Treland, but 
grudged 4. or 10d. or Is. a day to 
a soldier; and when the country had 
been saved by his valour, to reward 
him with this scanty allowance was 
a subject of regret and reproach. 
Asto volunteer corps, he saw no 
occasion for them, unless they were 
to serve without pay. The present 
charge attending that force,amount- 
ing to one hundred and twenty-two 
thousand pounds per annum, ought 
tobe saved. The Jocal militia was 
a useful service: he had never voted 
avaimst it, but it was not wanted in 
peace. This was, therefore, another 
expense that the country should no 
longer bear. The military college 
Was an excellent institution; but he 
objected to the extent of the expen- 
diture. In the last seven vears it 
had greatly increased; but a sum 
ought to be specified, and govern- 
ment should say, You must keep 
Within those bounds. Heads of de- 
partments could not, otherwise, do 
any thing with respect to economy. 
The number of professors, inspec- 
tors, and masters, ought to be re- 
duced : many of them had little or 
nothing to do—a system quite dif- 
ferent from that of Dr. Bell and 
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Mr. Lancaster, where the scholars 
instructed each other. As to the mi- 
litary asylum, he should like to see 
it thrive, but it ought to be limited 
in its expenditure. The estimate for 
retired chaplains, amounting to 
7,000/. and upwards, showed that 
those gentlemen had no more ob- 
jection to good pay than adjutant. 
generals and quarter-master-ge« 
nerals; but this branch had in- 
creased too rapidly, and he hoped 
a limit would be put to it. With 
respect to the course to arrest the 
motion for the speaker’s leavin 
the chair, it had been asked what 
would gentlemen do, if they had a 
majority, and dismissed the esti- 
mates, and ministers refused to fur. 
nish new ones? His answer was, 
that they should have addressed the 
crown for a dismissal of ministers, 
who, under such circumstances, 
ought not to retain their places. 
Mr. Rose, upon the whole, gave 
his cordial support to the estimates. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley followed the 
course adopted by the noble secre- 
tary of state with respect tothe dis. 
tribution of force. The old colo- 
nies were the first to be considered, 
for which 23,800 men were to be 
provided. As to Canada and No- 
va Scotia, he conceived that 9,500 
men were as little as could be well 
kept up in that part of our posses- 
sions, because the frontier of Upper 
Canada was particularly open to the 
attacks of the Americans, With 
regard to the West Indies, he con- 
ceived it was quite absurd to sup- 
pose that the Americans could in- 
terrupt us in that quarter. Inde- 
pendently of Martinique and Gua- 
daloupe, he conceived a reduction 
of 1,600 men might be made in the 
whole amount for the West Indies. 
As to the Cape, he considered that 
the 2,000 men for that colony was 


very much over-rated; and with re- 
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spect to the Mauritius, although he 
was as much as any man aware of 
its great importance to this country, 

et he did not conceive that it was 
amany danger. Looking at the Me- 
diterranean, he was ready to allow 
that those colonies were more liable 
to attack than any ot the others. 
But with respect to Malta, he con- 
ceived that it was completely g uard- 
ed against any attack, For Gib- 
raltar he did not think that 4,000 
were too many, considering that 
‘more than that number had been 
kept up ever since the year 1782. 
The Ionian islands, he maintained, 
might be reinforced from Malta 
with the greatest facility. With re- 
gard to Ireland, he confessed that 

e did not think 25,000 men too 
many, and indeed, from what he 
Ahad heard, he conceived that it was 
likely that many more would be ne- 
cessary. Then, as to England, he 


particularly complained of the great 


addition since 1792 in the house- 
hold troops, They were now aug- 
mented to ‘9,844; but how these 
troops could be distributed he could 
not imagine, considering that their 
service was only parade and gar- 
rison duty, Were so many requi- 
red for parade men? He recom- 
mended a reduction in the local mi- 
litia, for if ever there was 100,000/. 
thrown away, it was upon this mi- 
litia. With respect to the yeoman- 
ry, he had every reason to think 
well of their good services, but he 
had great doubt whether they were 
necessary, As to the military col- 
lege and asylum, he had some doubt 
whether they should not be aban- 
doned. How many great officers 
had existed who had no school of 
instruction but the field? Such esta- 
blishments were unnecessary in time 
of peace. On the whole he con- 
ceived, that at any rate no greater 
reduction could be madethan 10,000 
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in the whole establishment, reckon. 
ing a reduction of 4,000 in the 
uards at home, and 6,000 in the 
conekald troops. He should hear 
what ministers had to say in reply, 
and if he should not be satistied with 
it, he should move an amendment to 
reduce the establishment to the 
amount he had stated. 
Mr. Wilberforce, in a constitu. 
tional view, felt the importance of 


keeping up a small army, for a large 


army was not only dangerous to our 
enemies, but to ourselves. With re 
gard to Ireland, he believed the 
25,000 men were not too many; 
but we had ancther point in view 
besides preserving the peace—to 
reign in the hearts of the people, 
The state of that unfortunate coun 
try deserved the most serious consi- 
deration. He did not feel so well 
satisfied with the reasons stated for 
maintaining the force in England, 
and he conceived, that as to the ar 
gument used for reheving the troops 
abroad with torces from this coun. 
try in the time of Mr. Pitt, there was 
in proportion a much larger foreign 
force to be supplied. With respect 
to our forces in foreign settlements, 
he maintained, that considering the 
facilities we have of transporting 
from one point to another,a smaller 
force was sufficient. Our West In 
dia islands had been said to have 
been affected by the change which 
had taken place in Hayti. Head 
mitied it might have some effect, 
but at least the Leeward islands 
could not be injured by it. The pe 
titions which had been presented to 
parliament in such numbers sho 

the sense of the country, and the 
great distress of the landed interest} 
and he particularly recomme 

to the house to guard with a jealous 
eye the growing principle of ast 

ing army, which, as it appeared t@ 
him, had been one in = 
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peace establishment, until the con- 
stitution was actually subverted. It 
never should .be forgotten that, by 
keeping up this standing army, we 
were acting contrary to the genius 
and spirit of all our statesmen—that 
thenavywasthe bulwark of England. 

Mr. Goulburn argued at const. 
derable length that the additional 


- establishment for the colenies was 


called for by the increase of colonial 
territory, and that the advantages 
derived from this increase in our fo- 
reign possessions more than coun- 
terbalanced the expense. ‘This was 
ufficiently proved by the receipts of 
the treasury, and by the export of 
British manufactures to the con- 
quered colonies, The West Indies 
were now garrisoned in a great de- 
gree by Black troops; and this 
change at once lessened the expense, 
but increased the necessary number 
of men. The Cape of Good Hope 
required a larger force from the 
warlike character of the Caffres, and 


their habits of depredation. The. 


importance and value of our East. 
ern and Mediterranean possessions 
were universally admitted as they 
respected the shipping interest, and 
this might account for the greater 
reduction in our naval force, the 
means of augmenting which were 
always to be found in an extensive 
foreign commerce. 

Lord Castlereagh was happy to 
admit that the details of this propo- 
sition had been examined with great 
candour; butifit would be false pride 
not to concede to fair argument, 
it would be false modesty in his ma- 
Jesty’s ministers to surrender a deli- 
berate conviction. He believed the 
real differences of opinion lay in a 
narrow compass, and that the re- 
ceived opinion of the house was en- 
trely against so large a diminution 
as that proposed by the honourable 
member opposite (Mr. Banks), If 


the question was looked to as to the 
gross amount, it was material to re- 
collect that one-tenth must be de- 
ducted out of the 99,000 men, as 
ron-effective. This would bring the 
actual difference between them to 
no more than 5,000 men. The house- 
hold troops had certainly assumed 
a new character, but one very ad- 
vantageous to the country in the 
course of the late war; and the heavy 
cavalry, particularly at Waterloo, 
had proved their superiority toevery 
other cavalry of Europe, The noble 
lord, after several other remarks, 
concluded by reminding the house 
that this establishment was formed 
upon a view of the exigencies of the 
present year only. 

Mr. Forbes was of opinion that 
the military force in India was too 
small, whatever it might be in other 
quarters, In India there were too few 
soldiers, and too many missionaries. 

The house then divided on Mr, 
Stuart Wortley’s amendment for a 
reduction of 10,000 men. Against 
it, 202—For it, 180.—Majority 72, 

In the intervals of the debates on 
the army estimates, numerous peti- 
tions were presented against the in- 
come tax, which gave rise to warm 
and animated discussions; in the 
course of which, the chancellor of 
the exchequer detailed several mo- 
difications of the tax, which he pro- 
posed to make; but its subsequent 
rejection renders it unnecessary to 
mention them here, 

In the commons, on the 7th of 
March, Mr, Western made a most 
elaborate and lucid speech on the 
agricultural distresses of the coun- 
try,which, from the important facts 
it contains, as well as from the pa- 
triotic spirit which it breathes, de- 
serves to be given at length, though 
the remedies proposed in it for those 
distresses are of problematical effi- 


cacy. 
13 Mr. 
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__ Mr. Western rose, and stated his 
intention to move for a committee 
of the whole house, to take into 
consideration the present distressed 
state of agriculture. This motion 
had been postponed from various 
causes; but yet he could see no 
reason to anticipate any serious ob- 
jections to it now, for he felt that 
there existed so universal a convic- 
tion of theextreme distresses of those 
engaged in agriculture—distresses 
unparalleled in their extent—that 
the house could not hesitate one 
moment to take them under their 
consideration. It seemed impossible 
to decline doing so. If he could 
suppose any possible objection to be 
raised against his proposition, he 
could imagine it might be said that 
it would tend to increase the general 
alarm, and to excite expectations to 
such a degree as must ultimately be 
disappointed. But he was of opi- 
nion that the present alarm would 
not be heightened by their delibera- 
tions on the measures he meant to 
propose, Though he was at the 
same time aware of the limited 
powers of the legislature, compared 
with what might be generally ex- 
pected, yet it was absolutely neces. 
sary to do something. It was the 
duty of the house to show, that, 
whatever was to be done, they did 
not decline investigation ; but that 
they were willing to give to this 
important subject their utmost at- 
tention, and to adopr every legiti- 
mate means to avert from so many 
thousands the ruin which impended 
over them. He felt it to be a task 
almostimpossible forhim to describe 
perfectly the state of agricultural 
distress, He might leave it to other 
members, who could state, with 
more accuracy than he could, the 
distresses felt in their respective 
counties. He had received com- 
munications on the subject, not only 
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from friends, of whom he had many 
acquainted with the subject, but 
also from’ many others in all 

of the kingdom. Of the whole of 
them he could only say, that they 
exhibited a melancholy picture of 
distress. He had intended to read 
some of the most intelligent letters, 
but he feared that would be rather 
tedious; and the statements he ex 
pected from members would be 
more important than unofficial let. 
ters.. He should nor, therefore, fa 
tigue the house by reading the let 
ters, but might refer. to them, 
From the various accounts he had 
moved for, he believed he had 
brought some documentary evi- 
dence. Some of the accounts he 
moved for had not yet been pro 
duced. 

Respecting the information he 
had obtained of the state of di- 
stress, he should refer to the situa. 
tion of two or three places. First, 
in the county of Norfolk, which 
stood so high for its agricultural 
opulence, he found, by an account 
from the sheriff's office, that last 
year the writs had increased from 
540 to 670, and the number of et 
ecutions from 96 to 174. He hadan 
account from the county of Worces 
ter, which stated the number of 
writs and executions, in the year 
ending February 1815, to be 64, 
and im the year ending February 
1816, to be 892. Exchequer pro- 
ceedings for assessed taxes, 
property tax, &c, &c. amounted 
186. . In the county of Suffolk, 
at a similar period, writs and ext 
cutions had increased from 4600 
807. Yet many gentlemen, who 
knew that county, would have 
thought that Suffolk would have 
been among the last counties @ 
England to sink under the pressure 
of circumstances. In the county 
of Sussex, in a hundred or rap 
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wherein there are {2 parishes, the 
number of exchequer processes ex- 
tended to 26 parishes out of the 52 : 
and, in another similar division, to 
15. In the isle of Ely, in the first 
year, the property connected with 
processes amounted to 765/: and, 
im the second period, to no less a 
sum than 18,4504. ‘The distresses 
amounted to 12,0004. ‘There were 
now in the isle of Ely a great num- 
ber of farms to be disposed of, for 
which tenants could not be found. 
After mentioning these facts, 
he thought he might be spared 
from any further particular state- 
ments of the vast extent of the ex- 
isting calamities. Up to the mid- 
dle of the year 1813, the interests 
of agriculture were in a thriving 
state, at least as much so as that of 
other branches of labour. Now, it 
was naturally inquired, what was 
the cause of its present state? did 
it arise from the excess of taxation? 
certainly he should say it did in 
some degree. Was it from the 
great amount of the poor’s rates ? 
certainly they had long been felt as 
a pressure. Was it from the tithes? 
they too pressed severely, In pro- 
portion to the amount of capital 
employed on the land, they were 
felt. more or less. Might not one 
cause be ascribed to the state of the 
national debt, and the excess of pa- 
per circulation? There was another 
Cause arising from the surplus of 
produce thrown into the market, 
and from the effects of a combina- 
tion of circumstances; effects which 
Operated again as causes. It might 
also be considered whether the de- 
pression arose from the return of 
peace. His own opinion was, that 
it did aot so ; for he considered the 
cutting off the foreign supplies as 
nearly equivalent tothe war demand 
which had ceased. The rapid fall 
of prices commenced before the 
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peace, though the price of wheat 
in November 1813 was 120 shillings 
per quarter, which had come down 
to 52 shillings. It was quite clear, 
that at the close of 1813 there could 
be no anticipation of the effcets of 
peace to affect the market. The 
depression of prices, therefore, ap- 
peared to have arisen from an over- 
produce. It should be remarked, 
that the surplus produce was crea. 
ted by our own home growth. The 
effects of a small surplus, or a small 
deticit, were greater in the market 
than they could be correctly caleu- 
lated at, from the effects they pro- 
duced on the public apprehension. 
‘Those whose occupation it was go 
produce from the soil, were not 
possessed of such advantages in re- 
ducing their products as the manu- 
faciurers of different descriptions 
were. ‘To affect a curtailment 
would probably occasion a great 
loss. ‘The price of grain had been 
forced much higher, by the extra- 
ordinary increase ot circulating me- 
dium. So far as the rise had been 
occasioned by the extent of circu- 
lating medium, the withdrawing of 
it must be strongly felt; and there 
must of course be an extraordinary 
degree of depression, ‘The market 
had become overloaded with pro- 

duce. It had been an opinion 
widely prevailing, that the country 

could not produce enough for, its 

own consumptuon. He had, on the 

contrary, always considered that it 

could. It was now proved that it 

bad done so to the fullextent. Not- 

withstanding all the great improve- 

ments and increase of cultivation 

which had been carried into effect, 

there was much yet left to be done. 

Let gentlemen only consider the 

great quantity of land which yet 
remained uncultivated. If they 


considered this matter fairly, they 


need not labour under ~ appre- 
I 4 ensions 
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hensions about the means of pro- 
visioning the country. Agriculture 
had, i , within these late years, 
made most rapid strides in improve- 
ment. We now have large sup- 
plies of corn from many places 
where corn had never been grown 
before. High prices had unques- 
tionably given to agriculture a very 
considerable stimulus, He con- 
fessed he felt al] the dangers of what 
he might call a credit circulation, 
which was rendered frequently more 
dangerous by other circumstances. 
Still he thought it had been of con- 
siderable advantage in the increase 
of produce, and in the increase of 
the circulating medium, which had 
been so beneficial to all classes of 
the community. The credit circu- 
lation was calculated to answer 
another purpose, and it had that 
effect. It converted a dormant 


capital into a oo one in a state of 


activity, while, by extending the 
circulating medium, it sustained 
the prices of articles and had af- 
forded the means of increasing 
the produce in the most rapid man- 
ner. Thus the farmer who had 
embarked his capital (say 5000/.) 
felt, that if he could turn his stock 
into meney, he could instantly in- 
crease his production. It was by 
the extremes of credit circulation in 
the country that the farmer had 
been enabled to effect this. They 
enabled him to go to work with 
augmented activity. Hence the 
extremes of reduction in the credit 
had more rapid consequences, ‘The 
consequences of these causes were 
to befound in the presentabundance 
of supply. Notwithstanding the 
increase of our population, the 
quantity of produce had gone on 
augmenting, so that we had not 

y been fully provided with our 
own home supply, but had pro- 
duced enough to cause a glut in 
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the market. | The first effect of the 
fall at the.end of the year 1813 was, 
to occasion a considerable alarm 
among the farmers. That alarm 
was increased by the rejection of 
the corn bill in 1813, and was stil] 
further increased by a similar re. 
jection in ]814, This was yet more 
augmented by the further pressure 
on our grain by the foreign impor. 
tations which continued. The farm 
ers then became extremely alarm 
ed, and exceedingly distressed, 
They were obliged to come direct 
to market to raise money, and-it 
then became apparent that they had 
not those means and resources to 
enable them to meet all difficulties, 
or to retire, which it had been so 
much the habit of many persons to, 
suppose. ‘Lhe farmers, indeed, 
were forced to go to market, where 
they were obliged to take what 
price was offered them. It had 
been pretty generally thought that 
during the period of the war, the 
farmers had made vast profits. He 
had alwavs believed that this opi 
nion was not well founded. He 
could not conceive that they had 
possessed: the means of becoming 
so rich as people imagined. On 
an average of several years, the 
price of corn had never risen 9 
high as he himself should have sup 
posed that peculiar circumstances 
would have raised it. Whether 
increase of taxation were laid om 
produce in a direct or indirect 
manner, it would have an influence 
on the prices of all commodities 
If he looked to the state of seve 
years—if, for instance, at that 
ten years preceding 1790 he found 
wheat at 2/. 7s. a quarter, WH 
the average of taxation, 
charges of debt, was 15 millions. 
he looked at the same period pre 
vious to 1812, leaving out the tw 
cheap years and one dear ye? he 
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found wheat on an average to be 
87s. per quarter, while the amount 
of taxes was 75 millions. Here, 
then, the house would perceive an 
advance in taxation of from 15 to 
75 millions, while the quarter of 
corn had advanced only from 47s. 
to 87s. or 88s. He could not 
but wonder that it had not risen 
higher with the increase of the 
quantity of medium. When the 
taxes were quintupled, he was sur- 
prised corn had not risen toa high- 
er price, as the land had many bur- 
thens exclusively laid on it. It was 
therefore hardly to be believed that 
farmers could have made great 
sums of money. They had received 
their returns for their capital, and 
they had prospered, more, perhaps, 
thansome branchesofmanuficturers. 
Corn, therefore, could not fairly be 
considered as having been too high. 
However, the circulation of the 
notes of country banks, about 800 
in number, and the extensive appli- 
cation of such large sums, had be- 
come contracted, and were now 
almost withdrawn; and a general 
want of confidence had ensued. 
Under such novel circumstances 
it was difficult to estimate conse- 
quences and results. When the pre- 
sent distressed state would stop, he 
could not say. If things went on 
thus, one could hardly predict a li- 
mit. It was not possible to say what 
reductions might happen. ‘The 
prices of all > things might, by 
possibility, fall back to what they 
were 150 years ago, Sometimes 
we heard that the superabundance 
of the circulating medium had 
raised prices to such a pitch of just 
alarm; but if this circulation va- 
nished, the other extreme might take 
place. ‘he amount of the value of 
the produce of the land was im- 
mense. It had been estimated in 
various ways. On his principle of 
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considering it, he thought it must 
be very nearly two hundred milli. 
ons. Some took it at five rents, 
which he rather inclined to; but if 
he took.it at only four rents, he 
found a result of 228 millions. The 
loss of 100 millions would of neces- 
sity occasion the loss of the circu- 
lating medium, which was now 
withdrawn, By the fall of the prices 
of produce it had ceased to exist. 
Well, then, this was our situation, 
produced by that first cause of the 
distress under which agriculture la- 
bours—the depressed valueof grain, 
occasioned by a surplus of produce, 
which, notwithstanding, bears no 
just proportion to the difference of 
the prices. Now, as far as we could 
discerna practicable remedy for this 
great evil, we should endeavour to 
find out a market for this inccnve- 
nient surplus. ‘That was the most 
important and desirable point to fix 
upon, as all the wished-for conse- 
quences must follow from ascer- 
taining it. What would be the con- 
sequences, if we waited and left 
matters to go on in their course, 
without any effort being made by 
parliament for relief, either as to 
produce, or to the extent of the 
market? It would appear that the 
prices must rise again from their 
present state to a high one, by the 
effects of thatdiminution in the sup- 
piy of produce which was now going 
on with such unexampled rapidity. 
The interests of the farmers were 
certainly now, if not entirely ruiu- 
ed, yet ina state of progressive de- 
struction. ‘The prices of grain 
must therefore be expected to rise to 
an excessive price, if no remedy 
could be applied in time. When 
this rise should take place, it would 
be severely felt. It would not bea 
rise owing to heavy taxation, or to 
augmentation of wealth, or to the 
withdrawing of the eee ~~v 
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dium : it would be an excessive rise 
of the price of the first necessaries 
of life, owing to a real scarcity. 
Our present state was peculiar. 
The earnings of industry had been 
raised during the continuance of the 
high prices; yet so little were the 
people now beneiited by it, that they 
might actually be said to be starv- 
ing in the midst of plenty. Corn 
was now to be sold as cheap as dirt 
in the country. It might be bought 
at 40s,a quarter. But there might 
be great rejoicings in towns for 
cheap bread, while numbers of peo- 
le were starving. They could not, 
in fact, purchase as much necessary 
food as they had been used to do. 
So rapid was the career of destruc- 
tion in one of the main branches of 
the public wealth, strength, happi- 
ness, and security! The produc- 
tions of industry were now suspend- 
ed: the consequence was, that the 
people, naturally and justly, were 
distressed and injured intheir moral 
feelings. In such a situation, where 
could they apply to find a demand 
for their labour? They were losing 
the independence which belonged 
originally to their character. ‘The 
nytt of a poor man consisted in 
is labour. ‘That would no longer 
be the case, if he could not carry 
that property to market upon an in- 
dependent footing. The poor man’s 
labour, he would maintain, was as 
valuable a property as that of any 
man in the kingdom, and as useful 
to the community. He gave his la- 
bour to his employer for an equiva- 
lent, and was therefore entitled to 
be considered an independent man. 
But, now his property was gone, 
because it ceased to be valuable, all 
his best feelings were and must be 
aggrieved, ever could agricul- 
ture again become prosperous while 
such men remained in their present 


distressed and degrading situation. 


He could not hope, as matters now 
stood, that any relief expected from 
advanced prices would answer the 
desired purpose. But if we caley. 
Jated upon the very lowest peace es. 
tablishment that it would be secure 
to adopt, and combined it with the 
payment of taxes and interest of 
debt, he could easily conceive that 
it would not amount to less thanan 
annual expenditure of 50 millions, 
How was it possible, then, that we 
could expect to have corn sold, and 
agriculture maintain itself, at any 
thing like the same price at whichit 
was formerly sold, when our yearly 
expenditure amounted only to J 
miitlions? 

In order to afford any substantial 
assistance to the agricultural inter 
est, he thought relief must be af- 
forded far beyond what his majes. 
ty’s ministers seemed to have in com 
templation. First, then, they must 
afford such a relief as would extend 
the market. He here alluded tothe 
effect the malt tax had in reducing 
the market, The amount of the 
malt tax for Great Britain was not 
less than 12,400,000/, This was 
most astonishing ; and if we added 
the tax on agricultural horses, and 
the tenant’s property tax, there 
would be not less than 16 millions 
of taxes bearing on agriculture=@ 
sum greater than the whole amount 
of the revenue prior to the wat 
Whatever it might do in times 
prosperity, the agriculture of 
country could not bear this pressure 
in a season of distress like the pre 
sent. 

He should call the attentionof the 
housetothe effect of this high taxon 
barley: taking a period of 25 yeat® 
from the year 1790 to the year 1815 
(excluding, however, the last two 
years of the period, on.account 
the great variation in prices;) ¥ 
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ten years of that period with the last 
ten, that there was a difference, in 
the last ten years, of 420,000 quar- 
ters less consumption than in the 
first ten : if we joined to this consi- 
deration that the population tn 1792 
wasten millions, and in 1812 twelve 
millions, and that the consamption 
of barley in the first ten years, for 
a population of ten millions, was 
$,300,000 quarters, the increase of 
consumption for the two millions 
increase of population im the last ten 
years, ought to have been 660,000 
quarters; so that the real decrease 
of consumption in the last ten years, 
as compared with the first, amount- 
ed to 1,100,000 quarters ; and this 
reduction alone would produce a 
greater fail of prices than all the et- 
fect of sudden importation. ‘The 
average price of barley, in the first 
ten years of the period, had been 
1. 1)s. 9d. a quarter, and in the last 
ten years had been 2/. 1s. 9d.; the 
price then had only increased 10s. 
while the duty in the mean time had 
increased 24s. In the year 1799, 
the consumption had been 3,900,000 
quarters, and the price 3Us. a quar- 
ter. It might be said that iast year 
the consumption had increased; but 
this was in consequence of the dimi- 
nution of price, which had fallen to 
20s. a quarter. The farmer could 
not retain his produce by him, but 
was obliged to bring it out till the 
markets were glutted : such wasthe 
effect of this enormous taxation in 
this instance ; and the very same ef- 
tect was produced on other articles. 
Che government were, by these 
means, actually taking possession of 
that property which every man 
ought to retain for himself. ‘The 
excessive amount of this tax on bar- 
ley demanded the most serious con- 
sideration. Another considerable 
market for the produce of land was 
the distilleries, In 1808 the quan- 
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tity of barley consumed by the di- 
stilleries was 450 or 500,000 quar 
ters; the amount in [reland, 400,000 
quarters. Altogether, the distilleries 
formed a market for 8 or 900,000 
quarters. It was very easy, by 
taking the amount of the tax, to find 
the consumption of the distilleries in 
Great Britain, and the diminution 
amounted to 100,000 quarters : if 
we added this to the 1,100,000 
quarters reduced demand in conse- 
quence of the malt tax, we had a 
total reduction of 1,200,000 quar- 
ters. It was therefore indispensable 
to reduce the duties on barley, malt, 
and spirits ; he said on spirits, be- 
cause, if we did not, we could not 
prevent smugeling andillicit distill- 
ing, particularly smuggling, which 
could only be obviated by-a reduc- 
tion of the duty. The amount of 
foreign spirits imported was 3 or 
4,000,000 gallons annually, and this 
quantity, he was informed, would 
create a consumption of 200,000 
quarters of corn: thus, if we fora 
time prohibited importation, a des 
mand would be raised to the amount 
of 200 or 150,000 quarters ; andthis, 
added to the 1,100,000 quarters, 
would effect a serious extension of 
the market. 

He should now come to a most 
important part of the subject—the 
act which had been passed for the 
regulation of the corn trade: he 
should not now enter into a long 
discussion of the subject, or of the 
advantages which might be sup- 
posed to have arisen from that act 5 
but it certainly had had some effect, 
though not passed till the market 
was overloaded. Ata former pe- 
riod he had expressed his opinionon 
the policy of the corn laws, and his 
idea was, that we ought by all 
means to prevent dependence on fo~ 
reign countries for any part of our 
necessary supply. These sentiments 
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were the result of long experience ; 
and, however the advantage of corn 
laws might be disputed, no one 
would say that they had been pro- 
ductive of any ill consequences. ‘The 
effect of those laws had formerly 
amounted to an absolute prohibi- 
tion. From the 2-d year of King 
Charles the Second to 1775, the 
import price was so high as to ef- 
fect a prohibition of importation, 
while exportation was encouraged 
by high bounties. If this system 
produced no advantage, nobody 
would say that any evil had result- 
ed from it. If we looked to the im- 
ports and exports, we should find 
that the commerce of the country 
had increased during that period, so 
that no injury could have been in- 
curred ; and during those years the 
price of corn in England was lower, 
on the average, than in any part of 
Europe, while an equable supply 
was generally produced. Thislow 
price did not arise from the poverty 
of the country, as some might al- 
lege, because the imports and ex- 
rts had all along been increasing. 
The system so successfully pursued 
had been admired and imitated by 
other nations, An eulogy on it is 
quoted by Adam Smith, in his 
Wealth of Nations, from a French 
author, by whom it had been writ- 
ten in consequence of the French 
otto age having enacted a simi- 
ar law, He says of the English, 
“ that they till for emulation ; their 
fields are covered with harvests; 
and in our years of scarcity we give 
them that encouragement which we 
ought to receive from our own go- 
vernment. In consequence of the 
bad administration of these matters 
in France, we never cultivate more 
than we immediately want ; we are 
therefore often below the requisite 
supply, and exposed to all the con- 
sequences of every bad season.” 





The honourable member, th 
thought that we must look for, 
market beyond the home market, 
for periods of abundance ; for if we 
had no market for such surplus pro. 
duce, abundance would never be 
produced ; and without abunda 

in average years, we should always 
be below the mark in unfavour 
able seasons, and. subject to the 
greatest fluctuations of price, Re 
did not altogether rely on the fo 
reign market for this purpose, be. 
cause the price was so much higher 
here than abroad that we could not 
compete with the foreign markets, 
except, perhaps, under very pati 
cular circumstances. 

But though he should place no 
reliance on the foreign market, yet 
the agriculturist should not feelab. 
solutely limited to the home man 
ket. If a bounty were to be granted 
for a limited time it would produce 
this effect, and the money would be 
well bestowed on such an object, 
For his own part he earnestly wish 
ed for such a measure. There was 
another consideration to which he 
wished to draw the attention of the 
house ; namely, that if we failed in 
finding a foreign mart, on account 
of the price under which we could 
not afford to sell, the best measure 
would be to promote the cultivation 
by encouraging such an application 
of the surplus produce of a plentiful 
season, as might supply the def 
ciencies of a scarce one. The enter 
prising spirit of individuals would 
induce them to buy up corn for this 
purpose ; but there was a provisioa 
m the last act that effectually pre 
vented any merchant from domg 
so ; this provision was known by 
name of the warehousing claust} 
it provided for the warehousiig 
of foreign corn, duty free ; and 80 
long as that provision exist 
should never warehouse our Oe 
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He recommended the repeal of this 
clause. He would go further ; how- 
ever unwilling, on a general prin- 
ciple, to draw capital to any em- 
ployment by forced and artificial 
encouragements, he thought it, un- 
cer present circumstances, advisa- 
ble to give such a stimulus to agri- 
culture, and to advance from the 
public treasure half the value of any 
corn deposited in warehouses. ‘This 
would operate as a bounty, and he 
saw no very material objection to 
such a measure. The public would 
be no loser ; for that which was not 
consumed would be stored for fu- 
ture seasons. We did not know 
what would be the result of next 
harvest; and if it happened to prove 
deficient, there would be every 
cause to rejoice in such a measure. 
If this arrangement failed to pro- 
duce the desired effect, we might, 
at last, have recourse to the bounty. 
In either case, besides the practical 
advantage that would result, we 
should inspire a confidence, which, 
at this period, was most essential ; 
for there prevailed, generally, a 
want of confidence, and a despon- 
dency most alarming. 

In the present circumstances, it 
was proper to extend the same pro- 
tection to the produce of land as to 
manufactures ; there was no reason 
why any distinction should be ob. 
served between them ; and in order 
toinducea regular supply, we must 
atford the same encouragement to 
agricultural as to manufacturing 
capitals. If other manufacturers 
Were encouraged by protections, 
bounties,and drawbacks,why should 
we withhold a similar encourage- 
ment from the manufacturer of 
corn?) Was there any real differ- 
ence between the two? Or were 
they not both actuated by the same 
motives and the same stimulus of 
taterest? Foreign corn was subject 
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toaduty, but that alone was not suf- 
ficient ; a duty should be imposed 
on every description of seed. First, 
on rape; and there would be no 
ground of apprehension though 
avery heavy duty should be im- 
posed. The average quantity ime 
ported during the warwas not more © 
than 7 or 8000 bags per annum: 
last year there were 80 or 90,000. 
Within 12 years the price of rape 
was 46/, a last, and the duty pro- 
posed could not raise the price 
ubove 462. a ton; and if the duty 
on rape and on foreign train oil 
were increased, the plant would be 

rown here in greater quantities. 
Ihere were other seeds beside rape 
seed, the importation of which had 
so much increased of late, as to be 
very injurious to the sale of our pro- 
duce in the markets, The whole 
amount of these seeds imported, if 
procured from our own soil, would 
occupy an extent of surface equal to 
60,000 acres; and if every acre 
yielded, as might be expected from 
good land, in ordinary years three 
quarters of grain, then we import- 
ed what was equivalent to 180,000 
quarters of that article. Thus was 
the market pre-occupied to the ex- 
tent of the produce of 60,000 acres, 
and the market for home produce 
tothe amount diminished. A heavy 
duty should be imposed upon these 
importations, so as to secure the in- 
terests of the cultivators of our soil 
against the competition of foreign 
ers, ‘T'here were other articles 
which we derived from abroad to 
the detriment of our own agricul- 
ture, particularly to that portion of 
it concerned with pasture. He 
meant to refer to tallow, butter, 
cheese, and other. commodities, 
which might be produced to a 
greater extent in this country, and 
the importation ‘of which conse- 


quently narrowed the consumption 
of 
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of the ucts of home ing. 
There ~ $000 cwt, of ijeveee and 
cheese imported, the importance of 
which, as a cause of injuring the in- 
terest of our own dairy-owners, 
must be appreciated, and probably 
would be stated by honourable 
members from those districts where 
dairy farms were objects of atten- 
tion. The distress of freland, from 
the want of a market for these 
among other kinds of produce, was 
ond all belief, as the house 
would hear from the gentlemen of 
that. part of the united kingdom. 
He would allude to another article 
of the greatest importance, which 
should meet with encouragement as 
the means of relieving the agricul- 
tural distress—namely,wool. There 
was, at present, a duty upon its im- 
portation, and a drawback upon its 
exportation ; but they were too tri- 
fling to produce any benefit to our 
own gtaziers. So little efficient 
was this protection, that within the 
last few years the importation had 
increased from 7 millions of pounds 
to 15,000,000lbs. whereas, before 
a late period, it seldom exceeded 
$,000,000lbs, We had resorted to 
markets for this article lately, 
which never yielded us any before. 
We had derived a considerable 
quantity from Germany and other 
countries, whence we not long ago 
drew none. 
All thesé circumstances were of 
at importance when considered 
m their full extent, and, by proper 
enactments with regard to them, a 
= benefit might be conferred on 
the agriculture of the country, ‘The 
house and the ministry should seri- 
ously deliberate upon them, as, 
without some assistance given to 
agriculture, the revenues of the state 
could not be raised. What revenue 
could be levied, when the agricul- 
ture of the country was in its pre- 


sent condition? The taxes laid upop 
articles manufactured from grain, 
and the produce of our soil, amougt. 
ed to 30,000,000/. The whole value 
of our produce in 1812 might bees 
timated at two hundred ma twenty. 
eight millions: our taxes were se 
venty-five millions. Calculating on 
a diminution of price since 1819 of 


one third, the whole fund from 


which the country was supported, 
would now be reduced in value tp 
152millions, The taxes would con. 
sequently, at the same rate of dimi. 
nution, suffer a deficit of 25 milli. 
ons, or be reduced to about 40 mil. 
lions. ‘The proportion of state re. 
venue, by this system, was taken at 
a third of the whole revenue of the 
country ; and as it could not well 
be higher, the reduction of prices 
would bring it down 25 millions 
upon a taxation of 75 millions. If 
the taxes continued as they were, or 
at 75 millions, while the value of 
produce fell a third, the proportion 
would be for taxes nearly one half, 
But the state of affairs was even 
more unfavourable than this calcu 
lation supposed, for produce had 
not only fallen one third, but one 
half, since 1812; and, proceeding 


upon a permanent taxation of 60 | 


millions, more than a half of then 
tional revenue would be requiredto 
pay it. ‘Taking the taxes at 60 mi- 


lions, and multiplying that sum 
3, (the proportion formerly stated 


the serene Se be, for nati 
revenue, 180 millions ; whereas, by 
the reduction of prices, there only 
remained 114 millions, Ministers 
ought to be aware of the state ofthe 
country. The taxes could not n0¥ 
be drawn from the profits of agt 
culture—there were no profits % 
alized, there was no rent rece! 
The taxes were drawn from the 
of the farmers; they We 
iving on their capital, and were 
making 
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making no profits, either to su pply 
their own necessities or those ot the 
state. The tenants were ruined, and 
it was Vain to expect that any re- 
veaue for the use of the state could 
be extracted from them. The coun- 
try must be relieved, and it was sur- 
prising that ministers should only 
think of supporting the stockholder, 
when the distress of agriculture was 
so pressing. Tospeak of maintaining 
the sinking fund at the expense of 
the agricultural interest was hur- 
rying on the ruin of the country. 
The maintenance of the sinking 
fund would only, in our present 
situation, sink us more deeply in 
calamity and embarrassment. This 
fund was like the saving laid by 
from the gains of a private mer- 
chant in a prosperous condition, 
which saving he might then safely 
withdraw from anaes while in a 
stateof pressure this conduct would 
be an indication of madness. Who 
that wished to execute his opera- 
tions speedily and successfully by 
means of a steam engine, would 
withdraw from it the coals by which 
it was fed? 

He hadtaken the liberty of stating 
to the house several facts, and ex- 
plaining his views and opinions 
upon them. He wished to read cer- 
tain resolutions that would embody 
them, and on which he would after- 
wards found a bill, if they were 
agreed to in the committee which 
he meant to propose. He thought 
a committee of the whole house 
would furnish the most proper op- 
portunity of attaining a knowledge 
ol facts, and coming to anenlighten- 
ed decision. The honourable gen- 
tleman then read his resolutions, 
which were in conformity with the 
tenor of his speech. ‘They were to 
the following purport :—1, That it 
was the opinion of parliament that 
the agricultural part of the commu- 
amy daboured under the most unex- 
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ampled distress, 2. That, however 
various were the causes from which 
it originated, the demand for the 
produce of the land was not now 
such as to enable the cultivator to 
sell its produce at a price sufficient 
to indemnify him for his expenses. 
3. That the consumption of barley, 
and consequently the demand for it, 
were reduced by the tax on malt, 
and that this duty ought to be 
abated or repealed. 4. That relief 
ought to be granted to the holders 
of agricultural produce, by advan- 
cing money to them on the security 
of that produce, and collecting into 
public granaries, in a year of sur- 
plus, abundance against the return 
of scarcity. 5, That it was ex 
dient to repeal so much of the corn 
act of Jast year as related to the 
warehousing of foreign grain. 6. 
That it was expedient to encourage 
the exportation of corn for some 
time by a bounty. 7. That itwas 
expedient to. encourage the growth 
of our own soil, by imposing duties 
on the importation of seeds, and 
other articles of agricultural pro- 
duce, from abroad. 8. That the 
tithes and poor-rates were felt with 
increasing severity inthe present ge- 
neral distress ; and that it was expe- 
dient to consider of some mode of 
easing their pressure.—-The hon. 
gentleman then moved for a com- 
mittee of the whole house on the 
distressed state of agriculture, 

Mr. I'rankland Lewis seconded 
the motion. 

Messrs. Robinson, Vansittart and 
Huskisson, and lord Castlereagh, 
complimented Mr. Western very 
highly on the speech which he had 
made: they said they would give 
the remedies proposed the most dir 
ligent and patient attention in a 
committee, and suggested that the 
resolutions should be printed ; which 
was ordered, 

On the 8th of March, the “ne 
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of the committee of supply was 
brought up, when the — peace 
‘establishment was opposed by Mess. 
Coke, Newman, W. Wynne, Wil- 
‘berforce, Tighe and others; and sup- 
-ported by Messrs. Grant,Courtenay, 
col. Foley, and lord Palmerstone. Of 
these speeches, those of Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Wilberforce alone present 
any thing particularly deserving of 
notice on a subject whieh had been 
long canvassed. 

Mr. C. Grant.—The subject im- 
mediately under consideration ap- 
peared tohimto divide itself intotwo 
questions: first, how far the finances 
of the country could support the pro- 
posedestablishment? and, secondly, 
what was thesmallest expense requir- 
edforitssupport? Withregard tothe 
first, if the difficulty were merely 
financial, he should say, rather limit 
the extent of your empire than with- 
hold the necessary means of: pro- 
tecting it.. The public distress, he 
admitted, was great, but he believ- 
ed it to be temporary, and that it 
warranted no inference of the prblic 
resources being exhausted ; a sumilar 
despondency prevailed at the close 
of the American war, but the ad- 
ministration of that day neverthe- 
less did not scruple to impose fresh 
taxes. We had now conceded eight 
millions of taxation; and if this re- 
lief was not adequate to the gene- 
ral expectation, it was, after the 
close of so arduous a contest, as 
much as the immediate circum- 
stancesof the country admitted. Mr. 
Pitt felt, in 1783, that he ought to 
look to something beyond the pre. 
vailing wishes of the people: that 
he had their general security to pro- 
vide for; and that a time would 
come when, emerging from their 
error, they would trace back to his 
measnres the causes of their prospe- 
rity or their decline. The good ef- 
fects of these magnanimous coun- 
sels were afterwards realized in the 


progressive strength of the 

and in the accumulation of 
vast resources which enabled Greg 
Britain to effect all her subsequent 
achievements. A similar crisis, he 
thought, existed at present, and de. 
manded a similar policy. Jt was 
very wel] to look at our colonial 
establishments, with reference to the 
year 1792, as affording some ground 
upon which to view them; butit 
was equally necessary to attend t 
the different situation of the empire 
and to the many additions to our 
colonies. British statesmen, he 
should always maintain, ought not 
to be indifferent tothe political trans 
actions of the continent; and what 
contrast could be stronger than the 
state of Europe now and its state at 
the period above mentioned? At 
that time there were nut in Europe 
above 500,000 men in arms; at 
present there were three times that 
number, ‘The greatest political 
genius might sometimes fail in its 
views of foreign policy ; and it mus 
be remembered that Mr. Pitt, in the 
year 1792, pronounced Europe to 
bein a state of profound tranquil 
ty, and that Mr. Burke declared 
France wo be a chasm in its map. 
We had now unquestionably done 
much, but it was incumbent on us 
to secure what we had so happily 
and nobly gained. There were 
other victories than those of war, 
and the victories of peace must now 
consist in conquering those unsettled 
elements of society, and that une™ 
ting ished spiritofjacobinism, which 
had been the sources of so many 
miseries to the world. With respect 
to the constitutional objection, he 
had always considered it to be 4 
striking feature in the excellence’ 
our constitution, that it adapted i 
self to .every extent of empire 0 
population. The constitution 
some countries, like that of Spartt 
had been found, by experience, nble 
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able only to the community for 
which it was originally framed. 
Oar own possessed the faculty of 
developing every variety of resource, 
and every principle of action—of 
causing the democratic interest (0 
keep pace with the prerogatives of 
the crown. If our empire had been 
extended to every scene where 
commerce could carry her sails, the 
benefits of our constitution had been 
communicated at the same time. 
The civil principle had been daily 
gaining strength; the diffusion of 
knowledge, the habits of commerce, 
the increase of opulence, all ope- 
rated as correctives and counter- 
poises to an enlarged military @sta- 
blishment. The army imbibed the 
prevailing feelings of the people, 
and partook in the general exten- 
sion and improvement of political 
science. [twas mostimprobable that 
in such a state of society, the army 
should ever entertain the project 
of deciding between its own inte- 
grity and the safety of the empire, 
He had heard it observed, that his- 
tory abounded with examples of 
tree states overturned by native ge- 
nerals and native armies, He ap. 
prehended that, if these examples 
were examined, they would be found 
to have occurred in countries whose 
moral character, no more than their 
political circumstances, would bear 
a comparison with our own. In 
the states of antiquity, the argument 
against standing armies was found- 
ed on the vast mass of the existing 
population which was locked up in 
domestic slavery. In Athens there 
were but 30,000 free citizens, but 
there was a population of 300,000 
persons. ‘The slaves were without 
any political existence, and were 
reckoned as nothing in every esti- 
mate of military strength. But let 
the house look to the population of 


this country, its growing amount, 
1816, 
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its improved knowledge and wealth, 
and letthem recollect that the army, 
whatever it was, although com- 
manded by the crown, existed only 
by parliament.. The soldier, he 
was persuaded, took his full share 
in the political discussions of the 
age; every individual felt his own 
consequence ; and, in his opinion, 
it was this consciousness and love 
ot freedom, no less than native va- 
lour, which had accomplished such 
brilliant results at Waterloo. With 
respect to the present predominance 
of a military spirit in this country, 
it was not a matter of surprise, that, 
alter so large a demand, there 
should be a large supply. It was 
a most objectionable mode, how- 
ever, of attacking that spirit, to 
take every opportunity of ridiculing 
it, and of holding up its foibles to 
public odium and contempt. He 
thought the foibles themselves en- 
titled to some indulgence, when it 
was recollected what we owed to 
that gallant class of mea, and that 
it was not very generous or deco- 
rous to turn round upon them, on 
their return from the scene of dan- 
ger and of glory, where their best 
blood had been prodigally poured 
forth ia our defence, and consider 
them as a fit subject of pleasantry 
or ridicule. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that no 
man could entertain a more ardent, 
warm, and grateful sense of the 
services which the army had ren- 
dered to their country: it had 
raised ustoanelevation which we had 
never before attained, and it might 
be justly considered as the instru- 
ment by which Providence had been 
pleased to deliver the nations of 
Europe from the evils which had 
so long oppressed them. He was 
not surprised, therefore, that an ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Grant) 
had expressed so tender a feeling 
kh for 
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for the affection that was due to 
them; but we must not forget the 
constitution. The war was now at 
an end; and as we had every pro- 
spect of permanent tranquillity, the 
army ought to be reduced to the 
smallest limits consistent with the 
safety of the country. Had not 
every writer of any importance de- 
clared, that one of the greatest 
dangers to be apprehended by the 
friends of the constitution was a 
standing army? The honourable 
gentleman had argued that various 
considerations of a domestic nature 
had materially lessened that dan- 

r; butthey must all be sensible 
that there had been growing up a 
degree of influence in the crown, 
not only proportioned to theamount 
of our force, but far exceeding it. 
The new order of knighthood was 
much wanted ; he highly approved 
of it, and regretted that it had not 
been extended to the navy. The 
military college was an excellent 
institution, but it rendered the 
maintenance of a large army in time 
of peace less necessary. It had often 
been remarked, that it was not so 
difficult to find good common sol- 
diers as to get experienced officers ; 
and no plan cculd be better conduct- 
ed or executed than this, where a 
number of yc ungmen, selected from 
the best farmihes, received a regular 
militaryeducation. The great and 


illustrious personage at the head of 


the army was entitled to the lasting 
gratitude of the country; but he 
was enough of an Englishman not 
to be offended, if he (Mr. W.) should 
tell him that he felt a great jealou- 
sy of a standing army. If we suf- 
fered a larger force to be kept up 
now than at any former peace, go- 
vernment might wish to increase 
it at the next peace, and so we might 
Ro on until the liberties of the coun- 
try were entirely subverted. He 


did not think that any immediate 
danger was to be apprehended from 
the character of our officers; he 
felt deeply sensible of the value of 
their services, and relied on their 
attachment to their country: but 
the opinion which he had just deli. 
vered with respect to constitutional 
jealousy had been deliberately form. 
ed in his closet, and he had never 
omitted to express it on every 

per oceasicn. He thought that this 
country was always too ready to 
goto war, and nothing was more 
likely toencourage that passion than 
a large standing army. If it were 
only for that reason, he should obs 
ject to keeping up a larger establish 
ment than was absolutely necessary, 
We had just come off a long andar 
duous contest, and had combined 
with the great powers for the presers 
vationofa general peace; and thou 
no person could be more gratetul 
than himself for the part which his 
noble friend had taken in that ad. 
justment, yet his apprehensions were 
really excited by that very measure, 
lest there should not be a war in 
any part of Europe in which we 
were not likely to be engaged. If 
We attempted to interfere in all com 
tinental affairs, we should unneces 
sarily and unwisely involve the con 
stitution, the finances, and the mo 
rals of our country. Not many 
years ago we guarantied the whole 


Turkish empire. This conduct had: 


always greatly alarmed him, andit 
was for this reason that he enter 
tained more jealousy than other 
gentlemen had expressed, _ If this 
were a proper time, he could say 4 
great deal on this subject ; but the 
day might come when he ( 
feel it his duty to deliver his sent 
ments fully. If another reason wert 
to be now resorted to against # 
standing army, he should assig® 


the immoral consequences of a large 
establishment 
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establishment in time of peace; but 
it was unnecessary to state the vit- 
rious ways ih Ww hich the morals of a 
country were affected by military 
habits. In our naval strength there 
was this peculiariry, that while it 
was our natural bulwark of defence, 
it was not attended with the same 
danger to the liberties of the coun- 
try as a large military force. It 
rendered such an establishment un- 
necessary, and did not awaken those 
jealous feelings which the army 
must alwaysexcite. Ministers would 
do wisely, therefore, not to depart 
from the policy of our forefathers ; 
for, if they presse d too much on the 
people, they might lose their affec- 
tions, and even find that a larger 
force would be wanted to preserve 
thetranquillity of the country. With 
respect to what had been said as to 
the increased taxation at the end of 
the American war, it was necessary 
in order to have any revenue at all; 
but our establishment was at that 
time really moderate, and he saw 
no reason whatever for increasing It 
at this moment. 

The house ultimately divided on 
an amendment that the report be 
Pe oo when it was nega- 

ved by 190 to 122 :—m: yjority Tor 
minist ers OS, 

March 11.©~The house having 
resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, a considerable discussion 
took place respecting the sum of 
$85,000/. to be voted for the house- 
hold troops, both horse and foot 
guards, 

Mr. Caleraft thought they ought 
to be reduced to the establishment 
of 1791. He proposed that the 
horse guards should be reduced 
from the number of 1,724 to half 
that number, leaving diem stronger 
by 100 than they were in 1791. 
With respect to the foot guards, in 
191 they amounted to3,765 ; they 
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were now 8,100: he proposed to 
reduce them to 4,050, which would 
be amply sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of parade. He moved there- 
fore, as anamendment, to substi te 
the. sum of 192,638/. instead of 
385,000/7. :—this amendment was 
put to the vote, and negatived by 
210 to 128. 

A second division took place on 
the motion of Mr. C. Wynne, that 
the pay and allowances to the house- 
hold troops should be reduced to 
those of troops of the line, —which 
was likewise negatived by 201 to 
122. 

To the next vote for 333,632/, 
for the cavalry and waggon train, 
Mr, Tierney moved an amend- 
ment, that the house do report pro- 
gress :—-which was negatived by 
126 to62. The original motion was 
then carried, 

House of lords, March 12.—The 
duke of Bedford drew a strong and 
vivid picture of the distresses of the 
nation, particularly of the agricul- 
tural classes: he also called their 
lordships’ attention to the immense 
peace establishment, to the heavy 
burdens whichthisestablishment une 
necessarily imposed on the nation, 
and to the state of Ireland. He con- 
cluded by moving that the house re- 
solve itself into a committee on the 
state of the nation. 

This motion having been se- 
conded by the duke of Sussex, who 
addressed the house at some length, 
principally on the state of the na- 
tion with regard to our foreign con- 
nexions, and with regard to our in- 
ternal circumstances and resources, 

The earl of Aberdeen declared 
that he was convinced the motion 
would lead to no useful result ; and 
that, if carried, it would be equiva- 
lent to a virtual censure of the ad- 
ministration of the country. 

The earl of Limerick agreed _— 

.2 the 
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the noble duke, that the situation of 
Ireland did call for inquiry—an in- 
quiry conducted without prejudice 
or party feelings—an inquiry enter- 
ed into with an equal desire on all 
sides of redressing the grievances of 
that unfortunate and ill-used coun- 
try. When he applied the term “ill 
used” to Ireland, he did not mean 
to say that any ill usage had pro- 
cceded from either this or a former 
administration, The noble duke had 
indeed said, that Ireland was at pre- 
sent treated as a conquered nation, 
because an army of 25,000 men was 
deemed necessary for the mainte- 
nance of its tranquillity. But if to 
enforce obedience to the laws, to 
protect the peaceable and loyal part 
of the community, and to collect the 
revenue, was to treat a people as if 
they were conquered, his hope was, 
that Ireland might continue to be 
so treated. He ap, cehended, how- 
ever, that the causes.of the misery 
png in that country lay much 
deeper : he believed that a cencilia- 
tory disposition in a government 
was always productive of good, but 
he thought also that precautions 
were sometimes necessary. He 
would ask the noble duke, who, 
from his opportunities must have 
had ample meansot informing him- 
self on the subject, whether he 
really considered what was vulgar- 
ly called Catholic emancipation 
would be sufficient to remedy all the 
evils existing in the frame of Irish 
society ? Could the circumstance of 
a few Catholic noblemen sitting in 
that house, and a few Catholic gen- 
tlemen in the other, put an end at 
once to that system of murder and 
of plunder which was the ebullition 
of a half-civilized peasantry, insti- 
gated and set in action by a few 
concealed and disaffected villains ? 
He meant no insinuation (for such 
@2 insinuation would be false) that 
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the only distarbers of the public 
peace were of the Catholic persua. 
sion. Catholics and Protestants 
were too indiscriminately engaged 
in these atrocities ; and it too often 
happened, from their extent and 
frequency, that the innocent suffer. 
ed with the guilty. ‘The employ. 
ment, however, of soldiers in the 
collection of the revenue, might be 
justified by the practice necessarily 
resorted to even in this country. He 
could assure the house that from 
habit as well as education, he was 
firmly attached to the principles of 
the established church, which he 
wished to see preserved in all its 
respectability and splendour: but, 
in the actual circumstances of Ire. 
land, the system of tithes, he felt it 
his duty to state, pressed with pe- 
culiar hardship on the peasant, 
There was nothing of certainty in 
it; and while the Catholic peasant 
knew not what he had to expect, he 
at the same time had to support 
another class of pastors. The 
fault, if fault it was, of this country, 
was one of centuries old, and exhi- 
bited » melancholy story, into which 
he did not intend to enter. it might 
be observed, that the epoch of the 
Revolution,thateventwhich secured 
the laws and liberties of this coun 
try, had been to Ireland a period of 
sorrow and of degradation, when, 
by a misguided attachment to the 
banished house of Stuart, it became 
the scene of civil war, famine, and 
oppression. It would be tedious 
were he to state all the instances ia 
which the English legislature had 
been swayed by jealousy, whenever 
there appeared the slightest prospect 
of advancement in the man 
turing and agricultural interests of 
Ireland. This policy continued © 
be acquiesced in by the Irish pee 
ple, because they were entirely 

the control of a few land ~~ 
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who subjected themselves to tyran- 
ny for the sake of domineering at 
home. A declaratory law was pass- 
ed in the reign of George I. which 
asserted the right of the British par- 
liament, in all cases, to bind the 

Je of that country ; and it was 
not till the year 1782, when we 
found it impossible any longer to 
spare a military force, that we al- 
lowed Ireland to protect herself ; 
which she accordingly did, It was 
then shown, that although a French 
fleet might ride unmolested in the 
Channel, nota Frenchman dared to 
plant his foot in Ireland. Her dar- 
ling independence was then achiev- 
ed ; but it was of a short duration: 
the minds of her population were 
again exasperated by religiousquar- 
rels, and tainted by French princi- 
ples, and the Union necessarily fol- 
lowed. Whatever might have been 
the objections to the measure, its ne- 
cessity, he thought, was placed be- 
yond dispute; but the enormous 
taxation that had since fallen on 
Ireland had made her pay dear for 
its advantages. Before that event, 
her whole debt was one million ; at 
present her whole income was ab- 
sorbed by its annual interest. ‘I'he 
hearth money was a grievous evil : 
and whilst all these causes of disor- 
der were left untouched, he feared 
it would be vain to expect to see a 
resident gentry performing the 
functions of the magistracy in that 
part of the kingdom. He trusted 
that he had, in these observations, 
steered clear from any party bias— 
it Was too serious a question to be 
made the subject of party agitation. 
One abundant source of oppression 
was the system of grand jury ; tax- 
ation, and perhaps some regulation 
for enforcing the residence of the 
higher as well as inferior clergy, 
might be attended with very salu- 
tary effects, He was himself deeply 
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terested in the prosperity of that 
country, and believed that, instead 
of a source of debility, it might be 
rendered, by a wise and moderate 
administration, the best bulwark of 
the empire. The noble lord con- 
cluded by expressing a high opinion 
of the equity and impartiality di- 
splayed by the present Irish go- 
vernment. , 

‘The marquis of Buckingham, 
after going through a variety of to- 
pics, said that the speech from the 
throne recommended ceconomy: let 
parliament answer the call. But 
what appearance was there of re- 
trenchment on the part of ministers? 
If their lordships refused to enter 
into inquiry, they would deprive 
themselves of the confidence of the 
people, who were now awake from 
one end of the kingdom to the 
other; and the old prediction would 
be fulfilled,—that England never 
could be ruined, but by its parlia+ 
ment. 

Earl Bathurst thought that no 
sufficient ground had been laid by 
the noble duke for his proposed in- 
quiry into the state of the nation, — 
an inquiry which, being by far too 
extensive in its nature, and compre- 
hending such an immense variety of 
topics, would be productive of no 
practical good. The noble marquis 
who spoke last but one in the de- 


bate, had fairly assigned his reas 


sons; the principal of which was, his 
distrust of his majesty’s ministers. 
In this view, his most direct mode 
of proceeding would be to propose 
an address to the crown, praying 
the removal of those ministers from 
office. Several grounds had been 
dwelt upon in support of the mo- 
tion ; one of which was, the large 
military establishment proposed to 
be kept up. Now, after the notice 
of a motion which the noble mar- 
quis had given on this very subject 
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for Friday next, this topic could fur- 
nish no sufficient reason for going 
into a committee at present. In- 
deed, the noble lord had perfectly 
made up his mind on this point : he 
had prepared his measures against 
it. Where, then, on his own ar- 

ing, was the necessity for going 
anto a committee of inquiry on the 
subject ? 

e (lord B,) would not at pre- 
sent enter at large into the various 
topics brought forward, but would 
confine himself to some general ob- 
servations. The noble duke had 
told the house, that in framing our 
military estimates we should con- 
sult only our insular situation. But 
was this consistent with the policy 
which this country had so long pur- 
sued? Was it not stated in the 
preamble to every mutiny bill, as 
the reason for maintaining a stand- 
ing army, that it was necessary for 
the support of the balance of power 
in Europe? He knew nothing more 
likely to produce war, than a know- 
ledge on the part of your enemy, 
that you were unprepared to meet 
it, and that an attack might be made 
with success, The noble marquis 
had stated that it was strange to 
keep up such a standing army in 
peace, when the militia were in- 
tended for the very purpose of in- 
ternal defence. It was singular the 
noble lord should have forgotten 
that the militia could onlybe legally 
called out on the prospect of hosti- 
lities. Another argument was, the 
extent of the expenditure which such 
a military establishment would oc- 
casion, and with this view it was 
compared with ‘former peace esta- 
blishments: but comparisons of this 
kind should not be made without 
adverting to the difference of pay 
at this and former periods. The 
expenses of half-pay and pensions, 

dent of any army whatever, 
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now amounted to two millions ; and 
if the whole army were disbanded, 
so that a red coat could not be seen 
in the whole country, the noble 
marquis would find that the half. 
pay and pensions alone would equal 
the expenditure of the army at the 
beginning of lord Chatham’s war, 
The state of Ireland had been as. 
signed as another reason for the 
proposed motion; but rather letan 
express motion be made for that very 
purpose. Itgvas a topic of sufficient 
magnitude to require undivided 
attention: but before the house pro. 
ceeded to such an inquiry, it would 
be desirable to hear the specific mea- 
sures proposed for remedying the 
evils under which that country la. 
boured ; otherwise it might only 
excite expectations sure to be disap- 
pointed. The Catholic question was 
one of those topics; another was 
the question relative to Irish tithes. 
‘The latter of these, their lordships 
must be aware, was a very delicate 
and complex question, even for 
England; but to raise such a quer 
tion in the present circumstances ot 
Ireland, appeared to him most ob- 
jectionable. The noble duke had 
himself confessed, that when at the 
head of the Irish government, he 
had the subject frequently on his 
mind, but had never been able to 
make up his mind on it, nor had 
heard of any feasible plan, Surely 
then, when, with all his anxiety on 
the subject, and all the assistance 
he had received, he was unable 
make up his mind, the house would 
proceed with great caution, 

they en:ertained a measure carrying 
with it such slight hopes of success. 
The noble marquis had stated his 
alarm at the proposed vote of 25,000 
men for the service of Ireland. One 
would have supposed from his la 
guage, that this amount of fore 
Was quite a new proposition, ® 
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which the people of Ireland were 


nite unaccustomed, But what was 
the nature of it?) Why, parliament 
had maintained 40,000 troops, in- 
cluding militia, in Ireland, for the 
Jastten years; not, certainly, for the 
purpose of external defence: and 
now what was the proposition but 
to reduce that number to 25,000, 
being a reduction in the first year of 
peace of at least fifteen thousand 
men? What was there in this cal- 
culated to awaken suspicion? What 
was the disposal of the forces when 
the noble duke himself was at the 
head of the Irish government? 
Why, there were no foes than 450 
different stations of the troops ; the 
main object of which arrangement 
undoubtedly was, to enable them to 
come in aid of the civil power. This 
showed the purpose for which the 
proposed establishment was now ne- 
cessary. ‘Their lordships also should 
recollect that in 1814, a time of 
peace, we had at least 40,000 troops 
in Ireland. This fact came out tn 
the course of the discussion that 
year, on the legality of keeping the 
militia embodied ; and the justifica- 
tion produced by government was, 
its necessity for the peace of Ireland, 
which, though war with America 
existed, was certainly not threatened 
from that quarter. 

He should now say a few words 
on the great agricultural distresses 
of the country, which had been as- 
signed as another reason for inqut- 
ry. It was not his wish to under- 
value those distresses. If, indeed, 
it was a circumstance quite new in 
the history of the country, that its 
agriculture should suffer consider- 
able distress after a war, then it 
might be a fit subject of inquiry ; 
but the fact was, that after the wars 
of 1762 and 1782, great agricultu- 
ral distress was experienced ; much 


more might it be expected after 
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such a war of lengthened duration 
and extent as we had gone through. 
The fact was, that the natural effect 
of all war was to raise the price of 
provisions, by increasing the de- 
mand, while the return of peace as 
necessarily reduced the demand. In 
proportion, therefore, to the extent 
and duration of our exertions in the 
late war, must be the embarrass- 
ments of our agriculture on the re- 
turn of peace. ‘This distress would, 
of course, extend to all persons con- 
cerned, either directly or indirectly, 
in the price of provisions, particu- 
larly as all contracts had agccommo- 
dated themselves to the artificial 
prices occasioned by a state of war; 
and, from the continuance of that 
war, it came to be imagined 
that this artificial state of things 
would continue indefinitely. In i 
lustration of the demand for agri- 
cultural produce created by the 
war, the noble lord had calculated 
that they amounted to two millions 
for England, one million for Ire- 
land, exclusive of one million for 
the support of prisoners of war. 
Here there was a demand for agri- 
cultural produce to the amount of 
four millions, which was suddenly 
stopped by the return of peace, and 
must necessarily have produced a 
great effect on the price of commo- 
dities. The person first benefited 
by the demand must have been the 
farmer; and he was of course the 
first person to suffer by the fall. 
‘The immediate causes, then, of the 
agricultural distresses, were the di- 
minution of the demand, and the 
superabundance of supply occasion- 
ed by the very large importations 
in 1814. Foreigners could under- 
sell us in our own market; and one 
reason was, that, being in distress 
themselves, they wanted our mo- 
ney. Last year’s parliament, by a 
legislative “es prev 
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introduction of this additional sup- 
ply; but the demand having les- 
sened in the mean time, that mea- 
sure had immediate effect in giving 
the farmers a better market. The 
existing state of things would, how- 
ever, cure itself. From the want of 
demand, the supply would naturally 
fall off ; and he teared that the con- 
sequence would be to diminish, for 
some time at least, the amount of an 
adequate supply. If the agricultu- 
ral distresses were caused by taxa- 
tion, they ought to have been most 
severely felt when that taxation was 
the heaviest, He ddmitted the state- 
ment of the noble duke, that these 
distresses were much severer than 
after the war of 1782; but then it 
should be considered, that the last 
war had lasted 21 years,—that the 
high prices it had occasioned had 
become apparently in general esti- 
mation the standing prices of the 
country,—and that to these prices 
all contracts had conformed, But 
there was one material difference in 
favour of the present period. After 
the peace of 1782, taxes were im- 
posed on the country to the amount 
of a million fontwo successive years: 
but now we should have seven mil- 
lions and a half less to pay next next 
year than we did in this. We had 
now to look forward to a diminu- 
tion of taxation; the agriculture of 
the country would have to pay three 
miliions less next year than it did 
this; whereas, after the peace of 
1782, taxes were created for two 
successive years, instead of bein 
diminished. He thought, therefore, 
that the prospects of the country 
were not deteriorated by the compa- 
rison, 

The earl of Carnarvon asked un- 
der what circumstances, and at 
what time, were they told that par- 
liament would abstain from making 


this inquiry, because it would argue 





a distrust of his majesty’s minis. 
ters? After what had transpired, 
how could it do otherwise than dis. 
trust them? What was the pie. 
ture they exhibited on the first day 
of the session? Did they mention 
the distress of the country? Did 
they say that the prince regent had 
mentioned i? Did they say that 
they themselves had considered it? 
They proposed accumulated taxa. 
tion,—they threatened a standing 
army ;—and then we were to with 
draw inquiry, because measures of 
such magnificent promise were held 
forth! We were told not to enter 
into a commitiee, lest we should 
there go into the military establish. 
ment, and that would be distrusting 
his majesty’s ministers! We had 
heard enough of the agricultural 
distress alone (which indeed might 
with more propriety be termed the 
distress of every class of the com- 
munity), to see that acommitteeof 
inquiry was the only means left of 
making an approach to any thi 
like relief. The noble lord bad 
said, that every war causes a dimi- 
nution of imports. It was indeed 
perfectly clear, that after every long 
war there must be a declensionin 
the home market; and the noble 
lord at length admitted that there 
might be some distress, though not 
equal to that which, prevailed at 
the end of the American war. 
(lord Carnarvon) was glad that 
ministers had at length opened their 
ears to the voice of the people; and 
he hoped they would soon open 
their eyes to the dangers that.et+ 
compassed them. But there was 
cifference between the present state 
of the country, and that which ap 
peared at the end of the Americat 
war; and there was a difference @ 
the causes which called for invest 
ape The greater pat of the 
ate circulation of the country com 
$! 
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sisted in the issue of country banks; 
and a fictitious credit was created, 
resting on the result of successful 
adinion: and often resting on no 
foundation at all: it was a mere 
bubble, carried along by the breeze 
of prosperity; but when that breeze 
should change, the bubble must 
burst. This was the great source 
of all our distress; and could only 
he properly inquired into by going 
into a committee on the state of the 
nation. 

Notwithstanding the reluctance 
of his majesty’s ministers, on this 
occasion, to go into the examination 
of a portentous military system, 
yet it did seem so connected with 
financial arrangements, that the 
house would not be doing its duty 
to the public, if it neglected to enter 
intoacommittee. The noble lord 
had said, that it was necessary al- 
ways to sustain a commanding po- 
sition in Europe: he (lord Carnar- 
von) knew this ; he knew that we 
always had done so, and had imter- 
fered in every continental war: 
but could the noble lord state how 
it happened that when we did this 
with most effect, we did it with- 
ont ever departing trom our insular 
policy—without creating a‘ large 
military establishment? Had the 
noble lord forgotten how it happen- 
ed in the very last war, that with- 
out departing from this policy, we 
contrived to be actively engaged in 
every part of Europe, and finally to 
lead a victorious army to the gates 
ot Paris? How happened it the 
noble lord did not see, that if we 
would maintain this superiority, 
we must adhere to our good old 
system of husbanding our resources 
mtime ot peace? Might he not be 
permitted to suspect, that those 
great results were attained because 
we called forth our force when it 
Was required,—that we had been a 
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great nation capable of becoming a 
great army? The noble lord had 
said there was no danger to our li- 
berties in a great standing army: 
let him show one instance, in all 
ancient or modern history, of a great 
standing army in time of peace, and 
a free people subsisting at once, 
The people of Rome were free so 
long as their armies were engaged 
in war: but as soon as they had 
occupied the various provinces of 
the empire—as soon as external 
danger disappeared, there was no 
longer any treedom for the people. 
And was this because that people 
did not know, or did not value free. 
dom? there was no nation on earth 
that had struggled more pertinae 
ciously for the enjoyment of such a 
blessing ! In the ieudal times, from 
the moment the great feudal armies 
were stationed at home and ceased 
to take the field, from that moment 
were the people oppressed by an 
extended military despotism. Ina 
period of English history, when li- 
berty was not only highly prized, 
but became, as it were, the fashion 
of the nation—at the time of the ci- 
vil wars between Charles and his 
parliament, the army, as long as it 
was fully occupied in a contest with 
a rival army, did its duty and sub- 
mitted itself to the directions of the 
parliament. But when the war had 
ceased, and its employment had 
ceased with it, what then was the 
conduct of that same army? At 
first it formed military committees, 
of almost equal influence with the 
decisions of the parliament itself; 
it next proceeded to overawe the 
freedom of debate ; and lastly, car- 
ried away from the table of the other 
house the gilded bauble (as they 
called it), similar, however, to that 
bauble which now lay on the wool- 
sack before their lordships. Nor 
was this all; they did not. stop tll 
they 
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they had crowned their efforts with 
that finishing stroke, the making 
their own al the despot over 
the whole nation. And then, with 
all the precedents before him, the 
noble lord says there is no danger to 
our liberties in the existence of a 
standing army! And why is there 
no danger? Because, says the noble 
lord, the ss is free. Now the 
freedom of the press is, indeed, a 
proof that the army does not yet 
prevail ; but it by no means evinces 
thecertainty that thearmy never will 
prevail even against that press itself. 

No man could have a higher opi- 
nion than himself of the loyalty, 
valour, and discipline of our army: 
but we were not to trust quite im- 
plicitly to this; and if we trained up 
our officers in military schools and 
military clubs, the army would be 
no more a part of the people than 
the army of Russia. If we had not 
hitherto been deprived of our liber- 
ties, it was entirely because we had 
never supported a standing army 
in time of peace. He regretted 
that the English soldier was so 
changed, not only in his manner, 
his dress, his appearance, but in his 
very face, from the soldier of our 
forefathers, that there was nothing 
English remaining in him but his 
heart, and the spirit by which it was 
animated. But suppose we conce- 
ded the noble lord this army in 
time of peace! By what means 
was it to bemaintained ; or how were 
we to raise the taxes necessary for 
its support? The noble lord had 
said, that our finances were in a 
flourishing state; and he had talked 
of saving seven millions to the pub- 
lic. This saving he (lord Carnar- 
von) utterly denied, and in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country it 
could never exist. An alteration 
had taken place in the value of the 
currency, to the amount of 25 per 


cent; and if the ministers werey 
take off 25 per cent. instead of 4, 
the people would still pay as much 
as during their most aggravated 
expenses at the end of the last war, 
Were the people capable, then, of 
bearing a greater taxation than do. 
ring the last years of the war? If 
ministers would see or hear, every 
thing that came to their knowledge 
must coufirm them in the opinion 
that this was impossible. But how 
were we to ascertain this, if we re. 
fused to go into a committee? and 
could the house feel satisfied that iz 
was performing its duty to the pub- 
lic, if it refused to go into a com 
mittee because the inquiry to bk 
instituted might prove laborious? 
He hoped, therefore, that the hous 
would persevere ; that they would 
inquire into the particulars and na- 
ture of the distress prevailing; and 
find some better remedy for it than 
a standing army, and an establish 
mient expensive beyond all former 
precedent. 

After a few words from lords 


Westmoreland and Darnley, are. | 


ply from the duke of Bedford, and 
a short defence of the military club 
by lord Lynedoch, the. heuse d 
vided: 
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Majority against the motion 69, 

In the house of commons, onthe 
same day, during the presentation 
of petitions against the income tah 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
said, it did not affect the manufae 
turer, either in his raw material or 
intermediate profits ; and it wasia 
fact the cheapest tax that couldbe 
levied, no more being dema 
than was actually given to gover 
ment. It was equally favo 
to the agricultural class, as few com 


paratively of that number pose 
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If it was to be rejected, therefore, 
the poor must be the losers, as taxes, 
a more immediate pressure, must be 
levied on them in its stead. He 
could view the present bustle ma- 
king against the tax, as little else 
than a conspiracy of the rich against 
the poor. While hewas decidedly of 
opinion that the tax was necessary 
jor paying the expenses of the war, 
he would certainly propose in the 
preamble of the bill, that the sum 
be limited to 12 millions, or con- 
fined to two years, He was not 
ashamed to say, that as parliamen- 
tary pledge had been given last 
year for the annihilation of the tax, 
it was a pledge no member of that 
house, no minister of the crown, 
nor any body of ministers, could 
rive. 

Lord Folkstone observed, that 

the conduct of the chancellor of the 
exchequer was somewhat ludicrous, 
and one part of his speech was an 
excellent comment on the other. 
In one part of his speech he denied 
thepossibilitythatany minister could 
givea pledge to the country; and 
yetwith a singular inconsistency, he 
proceeded to tell the house, that he 
proposed giving a pledge in his new 
act. 
_ Lord Castlereagh moved for 
seave to bring in two bills, the one 
more effectually to regulate the 
safe custody of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, and the other to regulate the 
intercourse of neutral ships with St. 
Helena, while Buonaparte should 
be detained there. After a few ob- 
servations from Mr. Brougham, 
leave was given. 

House of commons, March 13.— 
In the committee of supply, the re- 
maming sums composing the army 
estimates were voted, atier a pro- 
‘onged but uninteresting discus- 
sion, 


House of lords, March 14.—The 
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earl of Liverpool presented a mes 
sage from the prince regent respect- 
ing the’ intended marriage .of the 
princess Charlotte of Wales to the 
prince of Cobourg. After it was 
read, his lordship moved an address 
to the prince regent, which was 
agreed to unanimously. 

In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. Lockhart, after dwelling at 
some length upon the frauds com- 
mitted by many persons who took 
the benefit of the insolvent debtors 
act, moved for leave to bring ina 
bill to suspend its operation. 

After some conversation, sir Sa- 
muel Romilly’ moved an amend- 
ment, that a committee be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the effects of the 
insolvent debtors act,’? which was 
carried by 8&2 to 71. 

Lord Castlereagh presented a 
message respecting the marriage of 
the princess Charlotte to the prince 
of Coburg, similar to that presented 
to the lords. 

House of lords, March 15.—The 
marquis of Lansdowne prefaced his 
motion for an address to the prince 
regent, to cause the army estimates 
to be revised, and the forces re- 
duced, by a long speech respecting 
the proposed military establish- 
ment and expenditure. In advert- 
ing more particularly to the sub- 
ject of the estimates, he should con- 
sider, Ist, the amount of force ne- 
cessary for the security of the poss 
sessions of Great Britain abroad; 
Ydly, the army required to ensure 
tranquillity at home; and, S3dly, 
the nature and composition of the 
force, with regard to seleetion and 
economy, which was to be main- 
tained for both purposes. In view- 
ing the colonial possessions of Great 
Britain, in which troops were to be 
stationed, that which first claimed 
attention was the enormous empire 
of India, upon which he was the 
more 
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more inclined to make a few re- 
marks, as it had been hitherto 
passed over in silence. It was ar- 
serted by ministers, that we were 
bound by contract with the East 
India company to maintain a force 
of 20,000 in their dominions : but 
in the first place his a 
thought we were under no such 
obligation, and in the next, that 
such a proceeding would be im- 
politic ; for all who referred to the 
act renewing the charter of the 
company would find, not that the 
government was bound to keep in 
india a body ef not less than 
20,000 men, but that that number 
was the full extent, under any cir- 
cumstances, the company could de- 
mand. The board of control was 
not permitted to issue pay for more 
than 20,000 men; and yet it was 
now argued on the other side, that 
we were to go to the extreme limit 
of assistance, at a time when it was 
least of all required by. the state of 
the colony. ‘This force was also 
exclusive of 3,600 infantry and 
4,200 artillery, supported by the 
company. A reference to history 
showed that the number of troops 
now thought necessary in India, in 
times of tranquillity, was greater 
than had been required during the 
time of intestine revolution and ex- 
ternal war. In the year 1793, the 
marquis Cornwallis triumphantly 
concluded three successive years of 
determined hostility with an army 
of only 15,000men. Shortly prior 
to that date, the coast of Malabar 
was occupied by enemies ; the Mah- 
rattas were inarms; the Dutch, the 
Portuguese, and the French, occu- 
pied important se(tlements, threat- 
ening our possessions, and no such 
army as wasat this time to be main- 
tained was then required, not mere- 
ly for defensive, but for offensive 
operauons. The conquest of the 


Mysore in 1799, one of the mog 
brilliant achievements in the history 
of arms, was effected by less thay 
fourteen thousand men, and the 
Mahratta war was conducted and 
concluded by an army equally jn. 
considerable. Was there not then, 
he asked, a strong presumptive case 
against the estimate upon the table, 
when the extensive empire of India 
was in tranquillity, and when the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Mauriting, 
and Ceylon, which might Zeop Tae 
phically be considered the depen 
dencies of India, were each tore 
ceive a garrison of 3,000 men Capa. 
ble of being drawn to the aid of 
the larger colony, not only before 
any attack could be made from 
Europe, but before even the hostile 
native powers could accomplish any 
important design? It was not un 
worthy of remark, that the forees 
to be stationed in those dependen. 
cies of India exceeded the number 
the original possessors of them had 
ever thought it right to piace there, 
Dismissing the subject of India, 
the point next in importance was 
the Mediterranean, and particularly 
the highly honourabie possession af 
Gibraltar; the garrison there was 
to be composed of 4,000 men ont 
of the 99,000 or 111,000 (for there 
was an apparent difference in some 
of the estimates) stated in the pa 
pers upon the table. 

The earl of Liverpool observed 
across the table, thatthe discordance 
arose from making the calculation 
inclusive or exclusive of the officers; 
the difference was about one-eighth, 
the 99,000 being merely rank 
file, and the 111,000 rank and file 
with their officers. The 99,000 
were not to be considered an effet 
tive force, but as an establishment 

The marquis of Lansdowne te 
ferred to the years 1764 and | 


when the establishment had ae 
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only 26,000 and 27,000 men. He 
then proceeded to censure the in- 
creased amount of force destined for 
Malta: he admitted the importance 
of the island, but contended, that 
as it was in the neighbourhood of 
other possessions of this country, 
the maintenance of so largea garri- 
son would be an unjustifiable ex- 
nditure, It was nota little singu- 
fir that wherever our possessions 
were so near as to be able to assist 
each other, the amount of force was 
considerable in proportion as it was 
uncalled for. If a place might be 
deemed secure in consequence of its 
proximity to some other garrison, it 
appeared by the estimates that there 
thenumber of troops wasmostunrea- 
sonably augmented. ‘This remark 
applied to Malta and Gibraltar; but 
the increase in the latter case was 
the more useless, inasmuch as the 
Spanish lines, before considered 
formidable, had been destroyed on 
the demand of Great Britain, Why 
had the lines been destroyed, but to 
render Gibraltar more secure? And 
it that fortress were rendered more 
secure, why was the garrison in- 
creased? Was it that the present 
weak and distracted state of the 
government of Spain threatened 
danger in that quarter? or was it 
that this country meant to hold a 
terror over the Spanish morarchy, 
to compel it to some good, to which 
it seemed at present so little in- 
clined? With regard to the Ionian 
islands, it would not be denied that 
they were placed in the hands of 
this country with the free consent 
ot all parties; not because Great 
Britain was a great military, but a 
great naval power, although the 
Ooject did net appear very distinctly 
‘rom the wording of the treaty. 
lhe colonies of the West Indies 
hext presented themselves, where 
14,000 men were to be maintained, 
while in 1766 only 2,092 men had 
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been engaged on the same duty, 
with the exception of Tobago, De- 
merara, Trinidad, and Berbice, not 
then in ourhands. At that timeall 
our colonies of North America, in- 
cluding the whole United States, 
did not require the force now to 
be stationed in Canada and Nova 
Scotia. What sufficient reason 
could be shown for now supporting 
a body of men seven times the 
number paid for that service in 
1766? He was curious to know 
how ingenuity could prove that the 
acquisition of Demerara, Berbice, 
or Essequibo, was in any view de- 
sirable : what benefit had or could 
result from the occupation of those 
settlements, excepting to the indi- 
viduals appointed to official situa- 
tions there, who had been main- 
tained at an extravagant charge, he 
could not conjecture. The history 
of their acquisition was not a little 
extraordinary ; for first-an expedi- 
tion at a great expense was sent to 
take them; at a peace soon alter- 
wards they were restored to Hol- 
land, and, before three years had ex- 
pired, three millions were paid to 
that country as the purchase mo- 
ney for them. It would have been 
far wiser for England to have paid 
the s.me sum as a premium to keep 
them out of her hands, since they 
only produced sugar we could not 
consume, and withdrew capital we 
could not afford. As to any argu- 
ment derived from the abolition of 
the slave trade, he fondly trusted 
that it would add to the security, in- 
stead of increasing the dangers, of 
our islands, Ir the estimates, 5,000 
men were devoted to Canada, and 
4,000 to Nova Scotia; but if go- 
vernment thought that we could 
ever cope with the United States in 
point of numbers, their expectations 
would at some future time be mi- 
serably disappointed, The true de- 


fence of these colonies was to be 


derived 
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derived from the nature of the coun- 
try, the sentiments of the inhabi- 
tants, and the barrier and frontier of 
the lakes. Upon that frontier much 
had already been expended in esta- 
blishments, and one of the greatest 
authorities, both civil and military, 
had for years devoted his attention 
to additions to its strength: it was to 
be hoped also that ministers had at 
length become acquainted with the 
importance of a power upon the 
Lakes; for this country had un- 
fortunately been beaten into a 
knowledge of its value. The only 
colonial arrangement that remained 
to be noticed was that which re- 
— St. Helena; and his lord- 

ip begged not to be understood as 
offering any objection to the mea- 
sures adopted, as measures of gene- 
ral European policy.—For whose 
advantage was omer parte confined 
there? For the advantage of all 
the states of Europe; and their 
commisioners, with our own, were 
allowed to reside upon the island, 
But who was to detray all the heavy 
charges of detention? England 
only! In pursuance of the system 
now established, that whatever was 
burdensome and unprofitable was 
to fall to her share, all Europe was 
to reap the benefit, and England 
alone was to pay for it. 

His lordship then proceeded to 
his second division—the means pro- 
vided for the security of Great 
Britain and Ireland. He had al- 
ready expressed his painful con- 
viction, that less than 25,000 would 
not be adequate to insure tranquil- 
lity in Ireland, and the melancholy 
rumours of the few last days had 
confirmed his opinion. Giving all 
due weight to the personal assu- 
rances of ministers, it could not but 
be held asa singular circumstance, 
that when the sister kingdom was 
thus distracted—when there was an 
absence of all law, and a presence 
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of all dissatisfactionwhen moral; 
ty was abandoned, and the tieso 
society almost dissolved, no allusiog 
had been made to this distress; 
subject in the speech from the 
throne, nor had .any information 
been, either officially or unofficially, 
communicated. Parliament wa 
thus left to deliberate and to decide 
at its peril; it was compelled t 
vote the number of men demanded 
in the absence of knowledge; and 
it could not fail to strike all chink 
ing men, that the very application 
o 


this large force would not re | 


store peace and harmony ; it was 
calculated to inflict new, not to heal 
old wounds; and the fresh ani 
mosity thus excited would render 
an additional force necessary, and 
would prove a perpetual drawback 


on the finances and prosperity of § 


Great Britain. Instead of removing 
the evils, a force was provided to 
subdue the spirit of the people, 
Which of the promises with r 

to that unfortunate island bad 
fulfilled ?—The eminent statesman 
who effected the union, and who 
considered it one of the nobles 
measures of his life, so esteemedit, 
because he conceived it would give 
to Ireland the benefit of British 
legislation ; because it would rm 
move all the evils arising from 
ligious distinctions, from the lapse 
of time, and from the undue mode 
of collecting the revenue. Butthe 
Statute Book would be in vail 
searched for a fulfilment of thee 
hopes: the burdens had been 
mented, the grievances aggrav 
and those taxes most inc 

with the morality of the natives 
been rigorously pursued : the 
duty had been increased four-folé 
since the Union, and the impostlp 
on spirits angmented in an equi 
proportion: by these impolitic me 
sures illicit distillation was & 
couraged, and daily inroads = 
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upon the morals and habits of the 
people, for the sake of obtaining 
a pitiful addition to the revenue. 
A philosophical writer had remark- 
ed, that the savages of Louisiana, 
when they wanted the fruit, cut 
down the tree ; and such had been 
the conduct of Great Britain to- 
wards Ireland : to obtain an insig- 
nificant and temporary advantage, 
the axe had been laid to the root of 
the virtue and happiness of the na- 
tives of Ireland.—The remedy was 
apparent; delay would but increase 
the evil, and the postponement 
would bring down eternal disgrace 
upon every succeeding administra- 
tion that refused to apply that re- 
medy.—As to the force destined to 
be stationed in Great Britain, the 
house must be aware that it was a 
large increase upon the establish- 
ments of 1784and 1792. The ad- 
dition beyond the force at,the latter 
period was 8,000 men, for which 
only two reasons had been assigned 
—first, that 25,000 men were re- 
quired to recruit and succeed regi- 
ments abroad; but of course this 
argument failed, if it could. be 
shown that such large foreign es- 
tablishments were not necessary : 
next, that a certain force was re- 
quired to assist in the suppression 
of smuggling ; but such an employ- 
ment of them was unconstitutional, 
and gave habits of wanton oppression 
to the soldiery, which they could 
hot afterwards easily abandon, 
twas remarkable also, that the 
Species of force to which the largest 
additions had been made, was pre- 
cisely that which could not be ap- 
‘ex to such a purpose—the heavy 
lorse-guards, which, since 1792, 
had been raised from 784 to 1744 
men; they were, besides, the most 
“xpensive troops, bearing the pro- 
portion, as contrasted with dra- 
S00ns, of 65/, compared with 43/. 
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each man; they were the least eco~ 
nomical, and the least useful body 
of men inthe whole army. The 
force proposed for guards and garri- 
sons was likewise far too numerous, 
and his lordship thought that out of 
the 26,000 men receiving pensions, 
a force of 8 or 10,000 might have 
been procured perfectly equal to 
duty at dock-yards and other public 
works. The marines too might 
have been so employed, ioseeed of 
incurring the charge of 15 guineas 
bounty to each man to induce them 
to enlist in the line, as had been the 
case with two regiments recently 
returned from America. One of 
the most striking articles in the esti- 
mates was the amount of the staff, 
which now bore so large a propor- 
tion to the whole army. A most 
extraordinary increase would be 
obvious, by making a comparison 
between the present and former 
periods. In 1764 the expense of 
the staff was as 1-56th of the whole 
military force ; in 1784 it was less 
than 1-100dth ; in 1786 it was the 
same;in 1792, 1-90th; and in I816, 
without any cause assigned, it had 
risen with rapidity to the enormous 
proportion of 1-17th of the pay of 
the whole army.—There was an 
unprecedented increase in the ex- 
penses of the stuff, which, in time 
of peace, should be immediately re- 
duced. In the course of thirty 
years it had increased in the pro- 
portion of 100 to 17. The noble 
marquis was willing to allow that 
this increase in the staff might 
have been of great importance in 
time of war; but, as every oppor- 
tunity of being useful had been cut 
off by the peace, there was no 
reason why the country should be 
burdengd with such an increase of 
expenditure in one particular branch 
of from 17 to 100. If any noble 


lord doubted the accuracy of this 
statement, 
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statement, he was prepared to show 
that a rise to such an extent had 


taken place, by references and cal- 
culations, the accuracy of which 
could not be doubted. He had de- 
tained their lordships so long with 
the examination of the estimates 
that embraced the amount and dis- 
tribution of the forces to be employed 
abroad and at home, that he did 
not feel himself warranted to make 
a further claim upon their attention 
by going into the other estimates 
which he had not yet touched upon. 
He would not enter upon the con- 
sideration of the expenditure pro- 
posed for the ordnance, barrack, and 
commissariat departments ; though 
it was to such an amount as called 
for investigation and reduction. 
Having thus gone over the chief 
heads of the estimates, he would 
make the proposition to which the 
revious examination necessarily led 
fim, There was nothing in the 
history of the country at all similar 
to the policy now pursued, or the 
establishinents to be supported. No 


peace establishment, as he had al-. 


ready shown, was at all comparable, 
in amount and expense, to that with 
which the nation was now to be 
burdened. Every former one sunk 
into insignificance before it; they 
became trifling and ridiculous in 
comparison with it. Yet these peace 
establishments were discussed by 
the people of the time in which they 
were proposed, with the most scru- 
pulous jealousy. Alarm was ex- 
pressed by the friends of liberty at 
their magnitude, and propositions 
were heard and examined, to re- 
duce them to the lowest possible 
amount, to strike off every man 
not absolutely necessary for the se- 
curity of the country. What pre- 
tence of reason could now be offer- 
ed for the unparalleled increase of 
an army from 40 to 150,000 men? 
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When not liable to attack from any 
quarter—when no da 
us from without—any 
the mere purpose of internal s. 
curity, -must be mischievous. Og 
greatness was not dependent upog 
the greatness of our army —onr 
strength was not built upon the 
number or discipline of our t 

What gave strength and dignity to 
a nation was expressed by a poet, 
who united, to great genius and 
high poetical talent, just notions of 
liberty, and an extensive acquaint 


ance with affairs— 


What constitutes a state ? 
Not high-rajsed battlements nor habour'é 
Thick wall, or moated gate ; [mound, 
But man, high-minded man. 


If this was applicable at the timeit 
was written, what should prevent 
its application now? The causesof 
the real security of a state, andthe 
necessity of low military establish 
ments, were topics in which al 
parties had agreed, in which Whigs 
and Tories united. Let the hone 
not be told, that because, in the 
reign of king William, the amb: 
tion of Louis XIV, rendered a large 
force necessary to protect this coum 
try against foreign danger by ther 
services abroad, therefore we shonld 
now keep up an enormous army @ 
home. No party in former time 
defended the measure of a grea 
peace establishment. Let the heus 
look at what was said in defenced 
a standing army by sir R. Walpok, 
the great Whig minister, w 
posed by the Tories of that day 
stood upon the ground of its sma 
ness, and showed that it would a 
ther render necessary the impositi® 
of great additional taxation, i 
possibly endanger constitutio 
The defence of his meast 
was then easy, as his pro 
amounted only ® 
17,000 men, whereas now | 
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were to be supported. He did not 
accuse ministers of entertaining a 
design against the liberties and the 
constitution of the country; but 
they were, in his opinion, intro- 
ducing measures which might ulti- 
mately endanger both, ‘The extent 
of revenue requisite for defraying 
the establishments that appeared in 
the estimates, was, in the present 
circumstances of the country, ex- 
cessive and alarming. 

The noble marquis called upon 


the house to redeem the pledge of 


economy which they had carried 
up to the throne, in answer to a re- 
commendation of economy which 
they had heard from it, He was 
sensidle that this pledge could not 
be fulfilled to such an extent as to 
satisfy the wishes of the people, or 
to relieve them in any considerable 
degree from the burdens under 
which they laboured ; but parlia- 
ment had it in its power to reduce 
the expenditure in some departe 
ments, and to effect a proportionate 
diminution of pressure on the re- 
sources of the nation. Entertaining 
those views, and actuated by these 
sentiments, the noble marquis beg. 
ged leave to move, that an humble 
address be presented to the prince 
regent, expressive of the thanks of 
the honse, for commanding the 
estimates containing the amount of 
the intended peace establishments 
to be laid before it; but stating, 
hat their lordships observe with 
concern, that these establishments 
excced in amount those of any for- 
mer period, and that too at a time 
when no danger could be appre- 
hended from without, and no at- 
tempt could arise to threajen publie 
security, but from that discontent 
Which unnecessary burdens to sup. 
port excessive establishments might 
create; and praying him that he 
a ry direct such a reduction to b- 
6, 
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‘made in the estimates as would ren- 
der them consistent with the interest 
of the country, and conformable 
with the spirit of its ancient policy. 
Earl Bathurst, taking into view 
al} the circumstances of the present 
times—-the extent and wants of our 
empire, and comparing the pro- 
posed’ establishment in a deliberate 
manner with those of former. pe- 
riods, did not think that they 
would appear unreasonable or ex- 
cessive. ‘The noble marquis had 
entered upon the comparison, but 
he had not conducted it with ime 

partiality, and witha fair balancin 
of all the circumstances. He dui 
not expect ta find him, taking one 
article from one period, another 
from another, sometimes going to 
1763, sometimes to 1784, and 
sometimes to 1791 — not as best 
answered the purpose of a fair com- 
parison, but as suited most the ad- 
vantage of his argument. He 
would not follow his example in 
this respect; he would take the 
estimates of 1791, which, as was 
known, were adopted, after an 
attentive examination of the state 
and necessities of the country, by a 
committee of the other house of 
parliament. He would abstain from 
speaking of the force to be em- 
ployed in France, as the number 
and distribution of that force had 
been already under the consideration 
o!, and had been sanctioned by the 
house, in its address to the prince 
regent on the treaties. “The second 
estimate was that for India. Here 
the noble marquis assumed, that 
ministers entertained au opinion 
that it was necessary, in conformity 
with the terms of the company’s 
charter, to keep always a force of 
2),009 men in that quarter, what- 
ever were the circumstances which 
characterized the state of their pos- 
sessions. So far was government 
from 
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from acting on this opinion, that 
they sent out orders to reduce the 
ment army in that quarter 

rom 20,000 to 16,000 men in the 
year after the passing of the char- 
ter, which would have been ful- 
filled by the sending home of seve- 
ral regiments, had the Nepaul war 
rot eccurred in the meantime. The 
necessities of that war not only de- 
manded the services of the detach- 
ment which wasintended to be re- 
called, but an additional force from 
Ceylon and the Cape. | In these cir- 
cumstances, and when the danger 
of a contest, which was not yet 
known to be concluded, called for 
assistance, would it have been pru- 
dent to have reduced our establish- 
ment in India? With regard to the 
amount of force necessary to be 
permanently maintained in that 
quarter, there was a great difference 
of opinion. He knew that a noble 
marquis who had distinguished him. 
self so much during his admini- 
stration of India, and had conso- 
lidated and extended the dominions 
of the company, had given it as 
his opinion, that not less than a 
force of 19 regiments, three of them 
belonging to the company, and ir- 
cluding each 1,000 men, would be 
sufficient to secure our Indian em- 
pire. So far as the estimates of that 
tt of the army serving in France 
and India were concerned, the noble 
earl thought satisfactory explana- 
tions had been given, and the ques- 
tion had been disposed of. He 
would now proceed to the compari- 
son of our establishments in the 
ear 1741 with those now proposed, 
n 1791, the number of troops 
voted for our colonies amounted to 
17,000, the number for the home 
establishment to 16,000. In that 
period, the whole force abroad was 
17,000, as he had mentioned ; the 
estimate on the table for our colonies 
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at present was 48,000; a great dif. 
ference, it must be acknowled 
but not greater than the difference 
of circumstances wonld have led 
the country to expect, and enabled 
government to justify. The nom. 
ber of our principal colonies at pre. 
sent was forty-three: seventeen of 
these were conquests since 179}, 
Besides those accessions by com 
quest, several separate colonial es 
tablishments were formed out of 
those that were then in our 
session. The first of these was 
Upper Canada, Newfoundland was 
another. In that district the num 
ber of inhabitants in 1791 did not 
exceed 4,000, as it was our policy to 
discourage colonization; at pre 
sent they amounted to 70,000, 
having been increased to that em 
tent by emigrations from Ireland, 
The force for it was included in the 
estimates for North American pos 
sessions. The next statement to 
which he would refer was the Ber. 
mudas, which had increased in po 
pulation very considerably since 
1791. The fourth was Sierra Leone, 
in which it was proposed to station 
1,000 men. This was entirely a new 
possession, and intended for a.m 
ra] and political experiment. The 
next settlement that he would refer 
to as requiring an addition of fore 
was Botany Bay, which in 1791 had 
only 400- men to protect it, but 
which now'demanded double that 
number, The sixth was St. Helen 
in which there was to be stationed 
garrison of 1,200 men. The noble 
marquis laboured ‘under a mi 

in one or two of the opinions he 
stated with respect to the custody 
Duonaparte in that island. . It w% 
not the fact that the commsssioners 
of the allied powers had any ® 
fluence in the direction of the me& 
sures to be pursued regarding bs 
custody or support. They bs 
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sent to his place of destination, 
merely that they might remain as 
accredited correspondents of their 
severulcourts, With regard to the 
allegation that the allies were al- 
ways willing to allow us to stand 
forward when expenses were to be 
incurred, and that they were de- 
sirous of consulting their own in- 
terests and repose, without con- 
tributing any pecuniary considera- 
tion. for those objects, it was equally 
unfounded. Each of the three 
great allied powers, Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia, had offered to re- 
ceive Buonaparte into their domini- 
ons, and to maintain him at their 
own charge. What were their mo- 
tives for making this proposal, or 
how they were affected, he could 
not say; but ministers thought they 
would have forfeited the duty they 
owed to the country, had they ac- 
ceded to such a measure. These 
six new establishments had arisen 
since 1791, which being added to 
the 17 principa] conquests, would 
increase the number of our sepa- 
rate establishments since that time 

He would go over the rest.. He 
would begin with North America, 
where there was an increase of force, 
since 1751, of from 5,600 to 9,000: 
consequently an excess of more than 
three thousand, A noble friend of 
his stated, as a reason for this aug- 
mentation, the superior cultivation 
of Canada, and the increase in the 
number of inhabitants; and this 
argument was made the ground of 
a charge against him, as if he meant 
to assert that those circumstances 
generally required an increase of 
force, and that the people must be 
crushed by military means, in pro- 
portion as they grow comfortable 
and numerous. Considering the 
state of Canada, and its neighbour- 
hood tothe United States, this argu- 
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ment was not liable to such a con- 
struction, and was perfectly con- 
clusive for the purpose for which it 
was brought forward, The pro- 
gress of cultivation, by curting down 
forests, draining marshes, and pers 
forming other operations, created 
greater facilities of invasion, while 
the improvements on the side of the 
United States afforded additional 
military stations, and approximated 
the two states to each other, Ifa 
war should arise, the difficulty of 
sending troops to mect the first un- 
expected attack was so great, that 
unless we had « force in that quarter 
to some amount, our colony might 
be lost without the possibility off ase 
sisting it. This force of 9,000 men 
was to be distributed over the Cas 
nadas, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
&c. The noble earl next proceed- 
ed to the distribution of force ale 
lotted for the West Indies. The es- 
tablishment for Jamaica was 4,000. 
In 1794 it amounted onlyto 1,841, 
The increase had been great, but 
not unnecessary, as was testified by 
the offer of the inhabitants of the 
island to maintain any force above 
three thousand, while they refused 
to ccntribute to the support of a 
garrison that fell below that amount, 
In the other West India islands 
there were to be stationed 9,000; 
whereas in 1791 they were protect- 
ed by 3,800, ‘These latter were all}, 
however, protected by troops of the 
line, Now the estimate of 9,000 in- 
cluded only about $,000 troops of 
the line, the rest being made up of 
deserters and natives. The stations 
then were 6, now they were 12. He 
would now proceed to the three es- 
tablishments of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Mauritius, and Ceylon. 
With regard to these the noble 
marquis had justly stated, that they 
should be contributory to the gene- 
ral defence of t's Indian “rd 
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and in this view it must be granted, 
that they ought to be larger as a 
whole, “aes was requisite for their 
separate security. He would not 
say, that there should always be at 
each of these stations a disposable 
force, but that in some one or other 
of them there should be a greater 
number of troops than was requisite 
for defensive purposes. Keeping 
these considerations, the establish- 
ment at Ceylon was fixed at 3,000 
men; that number of troops had 
been diminished, in consequence of 
a portion of them being called tothe 
continent of India ; but they would 
return to the island when their ser- 
vices were no longer required. Of 
this force, however, we could hardly 
reckon that, considering the climate, 
more than 2,500 would be effectives 
—an observation which he had omit- 
ted to make withregard to our West 
India colonies. In Ceylon we had 
two separate establishments, one at 
Trincomalee and the otheratColum- 
bo, which formerly could only com- 
municate by sea, and at certain sea- 
sons of the year. This difficulty in 
affording mutual assistance, made 
it requisite that these establishments 
should be respectively larger than 
was otherwise necessary. By the 
fall of Candy, however, the diffi- 
culty of internal communication 
was now in the course of being re- 
moved ; and when the communica. 
tion was rendered complete, he saw 
no reason why a reduction of 1,000 
men might not be effected. The 
establishment at the Mauritius was 
at a similar amount, Their lord- 
ships would not deem it too great, 
as it was very well known that this 
island had a large population, in no 
way well inclined towards the Bri- 
tish government, Indeed, at the 
time when lord Moira applied for a 
reinforcement from that colony, 
there was a conspiracy on foot, of 
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which the registry bill was made the 
pretence, and which, had it not been 
timely discovered, might have been 
attended with fatal effects. Atthe 
same time he saw no reason why a 
reduction might not take place in 
the’ course < 2 few years. With 
respect to the Cape, it was pro 

in should have 3,000 yr 
these between 7 and 800 men were 
constantly detached up the country, 
in order to watch any incursions of 
the Caffres. Besides, it was to the 
Cape that the government of India 
must look in the event of any sud. 
den alarm. In that part of our do. 
minions it was obvious that a war 
might start up, having no reference 
to any European policy, and which 
could neither be foreseen nor pro- 
vided against from Europe. Under 
these circumstances, it was evident. 
ly important that there should be 
some disposable force to apply to at 
the Cape in any case of urgency, 
He came next to our Mediterranean 
possessions; and with regard to Ge 
braltar he stated, from documents 
on the table of the house, that be- 
tween the years 1786 and 1791 the 
average force kept up in that for. 
tress umounted to 4,000 men, the 
same as was now proposed to be 
maintained there. If, on the one 
hand, as the noble marquis had 
stated, the Spanish lines were de 
stroyed, it was to be considered, on 
the other, that the works of the for 
tress had been greatly increased, 
With respect to Malta, it served us 
as a secure and impregnable hats 
bour in the Mediterranean, 
works were of great extent, and des 
manded a proportionate number 
men to occupythem, A lazaretto 
had also been recently established 
there, the regulations of which, i 
was well known, could not be em 
forced without military means. 
was not too high, therefore, to & 
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the garrison of Malta at 4,000 men. 
The noble lord next proceeded to 
defend the expedience of the mili- 
tary establishments in the Ionian 
islands, There had been a garrison 
ot 400 men at Santa Maura, oppo- 
site the coast of Greece, during the 
war, as this had been a point 
threatened by the enemy. This 
might now admit of reduction: 
neither did he think it of much im- 
portance that there should be any 
force of magnitude in Zante and 
Cephalonia ; but as it was expressly 
stipulated in the treaty, that all the 
fortresses of these islands should be 
in our possession, they must, of 
course, be occupied by some troops. 
There remained Corfu, with respect 
to which it should not be forgotten, 
that it was a fortress of that im- 
pregnable nature, that if once taken 
by surprise, it was hardly possible 
torecoverit. During the late war, 
it bade defiance to all the efforts of 
our navy, and though placed under 
a strict blockade, there was hardly 
a possibility of preventing it from 
receiving supplies both from Italy 
and Greece. On its evacuation by 
the French garrison, it was found 
that they had suffered little or no- 
thing from the effects of the siege. 
Out of the 3,000 men destined to 
occupy the different points of these 
islands, there would not be above 
1,800 to occupy Corfu, which,*’con- 
sidering its importance, would hard- 
ly be deemed too much. He should 
be unwilling to make a demand on 
the Ionian islands, in the first in- 
stance, for the expenses of defence, 
but in the course of a few years it 
might be a fair matter of considera- 
tion what assistance they should af- 
ford. 

The noble marquis had contend- 
ed, that ina pecuniary pointof view, 
the maintenance of these establish- 
ments would create a pressure that 
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would break down our resources, 
But he would ask, whether our ¢o- 
lonies and foreign possessions did 
not contribute in a most effectual 
and satisfactory manner to the re- 
sources of the country, by the ex- 
tension which they gavetoourtrade, 
by their demand for our manufac. 
tures, by the industry which they 
put in motion, and by their increase 
of our naval resources?» ‘Looking 
at the mere debtor and creditor side 
of the account, he maintained that 
we were gainers by their occupa- 
tion. The additional force which 
they required us to maintain, was 
estimated at 48,000 men; or, taking 
the reductions which might be 
made, it might be stated at 45,000, 
which created an.additional we 
to the country of 800,000/. e 
might fairly estimate the annual 
profits resulting from their trade at 
1,500,000/., and, including the 
Mauritiusand Ceylon, at 1,600,000/. 
Taking this latter sum as the 
amount, it was evident that, even by 
a dry calculation of profit and loss, 
we were gainers by their possession 
to the amount of 800,0007. and that 
they increased instead of diminish- 
ing our resources, He now came 
to the establishment for Ireland. 
And here he was astonished that the 
noble marquis seemed to treat it 
rather as an increased than, what it 
in fact was, a reduced establish- 
ment. The noble marquis asked, 
should we go on from year to year 
adding to this part of our military 
establishment, instead of reducing it 
from year to year? He had also 
expressed his surprise, that though 
Ireland was in such a state as to re- 
quire this establishment, no notice 
had been taken of the circumstance 
in the speech from the throne. But 
he would remind the noble mar- 
quis of what he had already stated 
on a former night, namely, that in 
L3 1807 
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and in this view it must be granted, 
that they ought to be larger as a 
whole, than was requisite tor their 
separate security. He would not 
say, that there should always be at 
each of these stations a disposable 
force, but that in some one or other 
of them there should be a greater 
number of troops than was requisite 
for defensive purposes. Keeping 
these considerations, the establish- 
ment at Ceylon was fixed at 3,000 
men; that number of troops had 
been diminished, in consequence of 
a portion of them being called tothe 
continent of India ; but they would 
return to the island when their ser- 
vices were no longer required. Of 
this force, however, we could hardly 
reckon that, considering the climate, 
more than 2,500 would be effectives 
—an observation which he had omit- 
ted to make withregard to our West 


India colonies. In Ceylon we had 


two separate establishments, one at 
Trincomalee and the other atColum- 
bo, which formerly could only com- 
municate by sea, and at certain sea- 
sons of the year. This difficulty in 
affording mutual assistance, made 
it requisite that these establishments 
should be respectively larger than 
was otherwise necessary. By the 
fall of Candy, however, the diffi- 
culty of internal communication 
was now in the course of being re- 
moved ; and when the communica- 
tion was rendered complete, he saw 
no reason why a reduction of 1,000 
men might not be effected. The 
establishment at the Mauritius was 
at a similar amount, Their lord- 
ships would not deem it too great, 
as it was very well known that this 
island had a large population, in no 
way well inclined towards the Bri- 
tish government, Indeed, at the 
time when lord Moira applied fora 
reinforcement from that colony, 
there was a conspiracy on foot, of 
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which the registry bill was made the 
pretence, and which, had it not been 
timely discovered, might have been 
attended with fatal effects. At the 
same time he saw no reason why a 
reduction might not take place in 
the’ course of a few years. With 
respect to the Cape, it was proposed 
that it should have 3,000 men, Of 
these between 7 and 800 men were 
constantly detached up the country, 
in order to watch any incursions of 
the Caffres. Besides, it was to the 
Cape that the government of India 
must look in the event of any sud. 
den alarm. In that part of our do- 
minions it was obvious that a war 
might start up, having no reference 
to any European policy, and which 
could neither be foreseen nor pro- 
vided against from Europe. Under 
these circumstances, it was evident- 
ly important that there should be 
some disposable force to apply to at 
the Cape in any case of urgency, 
He came next to our Mediterranean 
possessions; and with regard to Gi- 
braltar he stated, from documents 
on the table of the house, that be- 
tween the years 1786 and 1791 the 
average force kept up in that for- 
tress unmounted to 4,000 men, the 
same as was now proposed to be 
maintained there. If, on the one 
hand, as the noble marquis had 
stated, the Spanish lines were de- 
stroyed, it was to be considered, on 
the other, thatthe works of the fore 
tress had been greatly increased, 
With respect to Malta, it served us 
as a secure and impregnable har. 
bour in the Mediterranean, The 
works were of great extent, and des 
manded a proportionate number of 
men to occupythem, A lazaretto 
had also been recently established 
there, the regulations of which, it 
was well known, could not be en- 
forced without military means. It 
was not too high, therefore, to ro : 
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rrison of Malta at 4,000 men. 
The noble lord next proceeded to 
defend the expedience of the mili- 
tary establishments in the Ionian 
islands. There had been a garrison 
of 400 men at Santa Maura, oppo- 
site the coast of Greece, during the 
war, as this had been a point 
threatened by the enemy. This 
might now admit of reduction: 
neither did he think it of much im- 
portance that there should be any 
force of magnitude in Zante and 
Cephalonia ; but asit was expressly 
stipulated in the treaty, that all the 
fortresses of these islands should be 
in our possession, they must, of 
course, be occupied by some troops. 
There remained Corfu, with respect 
to which it should not be forgotten, 
that it was a fortress of that im- 
pregnable nature, that if once taken 
by surprise, it was hardly possible 
torecoverit. During the late war, 
it bade defiance to all the efforts of 
our navy, and though placed under 
a strict blockade, there was hardly 
a possibility of preventing it from 
receiving supplies both from Italy 
and Greece, On its evacuation by 
the French garrison, it was found 
that they had suffered little or no- 
thing from the effects of the siege. 
Out of the 3,000 men destined to 
occupy the different points of these 
islands, there would not be above 
1,800 to occupy Corfu, which,’con- 
sidering its importance, would hard- 
ly be deemed too much. He should 
be unwilling to make a demand on 
the Ionian islands, in the first in- 
stance, for the expenses of defence, 
but in the course of a few years it 
might be a fair matter of considera- 
tton what assistance they should af- 
ford. 

The noble marquis had contend- 
ed, that ina pecuniary pointof view, 
the maintenance of these establish- 
ments would create a pressure that 
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would break down our resources, 
But he would ask, whether our ¢o- 
lonies and foreign possessions did 
not contribute in a most effectual 
and satisfactory manner to the re- 
sources of the country, by the ex- 
tension which they gavetoourtrade, 
by their demand for our manufac. 
tures, by the industry which they 
put in motion, and by their increase 
of our naval resources? ‘Looking 
at the mere debtor and creditor side 
of the account, he maintained that 
we were gainers by their occupa- 
tion. ‘The additional force which 
they required us to maintain, was 
estimated at 48,000 men; or, taking 
the reductions which might be 
made, it might be stated at 45,000, 
which created an additional oe 
to the country of 800,0007. e 
might fairly estimate the annual 
profits resulting from their trade at 
1,500,000/., and, including the 
Mauritiusand Ceylon, at 1,600,0002. 
Taking this latter sum as the 
amount, it was evident that, even by 
a dry calculation of profit and loss, 
we were gainers by their possession 
to the amount of 800,0007. and that 
they increased instead of diminish- 
ing our resources, He now came 
to the establishment for Ireland. 
And here he was astonished that thé 
noble marquis seemed to treat it 
rather as an increased than, what it 
in fact was, a reduced establish- 
ment. The noble marquis asked, 
should we go on from year to year 
adding to this part of our military 
establishment, instead of reducing it 
from year to year? He had also 
expressed his surprise, that though 
Ireland was in such a state as to re- 
quire this establishment, no notice 
had been taken of the circumstance 
in the speech from the throne, But 
he would remind .the noble mar- 
quis of what he had already stated 
on a former night, namely, that in 
L$ 1807 
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1807, though 40,000 troops were 
then stationed in Ireland, not for 
purposes of external detence, yct this 
was not noticed in the speech of that 
year, The noble lord then proceed- 
ed to urge the necessity of he home 
establishment, partly on the ground 
of relieving the troops abroad. It 
was evident that during the war this 
had been very inadequately done ; 
so much was this the case, that there 
were now regiments in our foreign 
possessions that had remained there 
these 20 years without any relief. 
The system of reliefs necessarily 
created a considerable demand for 
troops, which was increased by the 
new arrangement which prevented 
men from being drafted {rom their 
particular regiments. He defended 
the increased establishment of the 
horse-guards, on the general ground 
that though their expense was great- 
er, yet if the proposed number of 
troops wasnecessary, it would create 

much greater expense, were a 
part of them disbanded, and their 
place supplied bythe raising of other 
weeps to a like amount. There 
would be 7 regiments of dragoons 
employed for the suppression of 
smuggling. They would cost us 
400,000/, and this was not too 
much for the country to pay, con- 
sidering the importance of protect- 
ing the revente, The most eligible 
mode of putting down smuggling 
was undoubtedly the lowering of 
Our import duties, but it was im- 
possible to do this without prodigi- 
gusly lowering our revenue. ‘Lhe 
only resource leit was increased vi- 
gilance in the prevention of illicit 
practices ; and it was on the repre- 
sentation of those best acquainted 
with the subject that this plan was 
adopted. ‘Ihe expense of these 1e- 
giments would be nothing com- 
pared to the protection which the 
revenue would derive from them, 


and he saw nothing objectionable 
in their employment, in a consti. 
tutional point of view. Upon the 
whole, he flattered himself the 
he had adduced arguments suffi. 
cient to convince their lordships 
of the expediency of the proposed 
establishments both abroad and at 
home. 

The marquis Wellesley began by 
observing, that his noble friend who 
had just sat down, had employed a 
considerable time and extent of ar- 
gument in stating generally the 
value of our colonial possessions, 
He (lord W.) would not enter into 
any discussions on this head, nor 
into apy discrimination of the rela- 
tive value of the acquisitions we 
had obtained by the late treaty, 
though it had been pronounced the 
most glorious peace that had ever 
been negotiated by any statesman 
—nay, be understood that the noble 
lord by whom it was negotiated had 
himself delivered this eulogium 
upon it. But, passing over this, he 
was far from disputing that our ¢0- 
lonial possessions formed a large 
portion of our national resources, 
and, he would add, of our national 
energy. Far was it from him to 
dispute this proposition, But the 
real question, which his noble 
friend had contrived to obscure 
amidst details, and by avoiding 
general principles—the real ques 
tion by which the merits of the 
proposed establishments must be 
tried and decided, was this-=not the 
value of our foreign possessions, but 
the danger to which they might be 
exposed. There could be no situe 
ation of things in which it would not 
be necessary to consider this dan- 

r; but the statementsof the noble 
ford seemed to have for object to 
show that it was necessary even 10 
peace to have all points exactly de- 
fended as if attack were expec’ 
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The question then turned entirely 
on the degree of danger to be 
arded against, not on the value 
of our foreign possessions. He was 
perfectly ready to admit, that there 
wasa document in existence, which 
roceeded from him, and to which 
the noble lord had appealed. He was 
not certain whether it was address- 
ed to lord Castlereagh or to lord 
Hobart, neither did he recollect the 
recise time when it was written. 
(Lord Bathurst said across the table 
ia 1805.) In this paper he had de- 
livered it as his opinion, that it 
would be necessary there shouid be 
in India sixteen thousand infantry 
of the line, four regiments of ca- 
valry, and two regiments of one 
thousand men each for Ceylon. 
Therefore, argued his noble friend, 
he (lord W.), considering that in 
1805, when the war still continued 
with France—when it was a matter 
of doubt whether, on the return of 
eace, France would not re-enter 
odia as a military power—whe- 
ther Holland, under her influence, 
would not also re-enter it as a mili- 
tary power—he stated his opinion 
that 20,000 troops were then ne- 
cessary for the defenceof India, was 
bound to admit that an equal 
amount of force was necessary now. 
On the contrary, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying—viewing the state of 
things as they now exist, and the 
fact that France was no longer ad- 
mitted into India as a military 
power—that he should now be the 
Weakest and the most insane of hu- 
maaR beings, were he to assert that 
0,000 British troops were neces- 
sary for the defence of India. Let 
their lordships only look a little at 
the details, The India company 
bad, at the time the document was 
written, only three European regi- 
Meats, in the most lamentable state 
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of insufficiency ; now they were re~ 
spectable and effective corps; here 
was a material ditference. There 
was now also an European artillery 
of 4,000 men, Considering, then, 
that there was no probability of any 
European power disturbing the 
peace of India, would not the esta- 
blishment be infinitely too large, 
and the more, as he had proposed 
only 2,000 men for Ceylon, while 
ministers proposed 3,000? He 
would beg leave also to call to the 
recollection of the noble lord the so- 
lidity since given to out possessions 
in India by the peace with the Mah- 
rattas, the Nizam, Poonah, and 
other native powers, the principle of 
which was the total extirpation of 
allhostile Europeaninfluence, With 
regard to the Mahratta powers, it 
was quite ludicrous to dread from 
them any danger to the solid 
strength of our Indian empire. Last 
of all came the destruction of the 
Mysore state. Still, however, in 
spite of the altered state of thin 
the noble lord wished to hold him 
to his bond. In his conscience he 
believed, that in the present state of 
India, we should be perfectly safe 
there with 15,000 British troops, 
He pledged his existence, and what- 
ever he had of character as a states- 
man, that a deduction of at least 
5,000 king’s troops might be safely 
made from the proposed establish- 
ment for India. He had always 
thought that with regard to the 
Cape and the Mauritius, the troops 
there should be liable to be ren- 
dered disposable for Indian pur- 
poses, As a proof of the advantage 
of this, the house had only to look 
to the circumstance that general sir 
David Baird stormed Seringapa- 
tam at the head of troopy which 
came from the Cape. What greater 
proof could be aforded than that 
L 4 you 
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ou were to look to the Cape, the 
Mauritius, and Ceylon, as points 
from which troops might be obtain- 
ed in any emergency? What then 
could be more monstrous than that 
when he, including Ceylon, pro- 
posed only 20,000 British troops for 
the whole of India, ministers should, 
in totally altered circumstances, 
propose 3,000 men for Ceylon, and 
quote his authority to prove that 
they must have 20,000 men for In- 
dia besides? The charge for Ceylon 
was most exorbitant. He did think 
that general Brownrigg had most 
ably performed a great service to 
the country by the successful war he 
had carried on there ; and yet, after 
the island had been gained, mini- 
sters called for an additional force. 
He was happy to hear that mini- 
sters meantto make a reductionof it 
in future. This was one of the 
strongest arguments in favour of 
the present motion ; for it showed, 
thaton reconsideration, much might 
be done for the reduction of esta- 
blishments. The noble marquis ri- 
diculed the idea of a rebellion at the 
Mauritius. He was pretty certain 
that governor Farquhar was not 
much alarmed at it. He found that 
some gentlemen there were rather 
fond of Bonaparte, and he acquaint- 
ed them that they might embark, 
when they pleased to join him, as 
vessels shoot be placed at their dis- 
posal for that purpose. He should 
state the arrount of the force he 
thought sufficient for India: 15,000 
king’s troops, two European regi- 
ments ia the company’s service, to- 
gether with 4,000 artillerymen, 
making a total of 21,000 men for 
the continent of India; 2,000 men 
at the Cape, the Mauritias, and Cey- 
lon, respectively, making a total of 
6,000 ; instead of which ministers 
proposed 9,000. If the force he had 


stated was not €¢ompetent to a com. 
plete detence of India, he was to. 
tally ignorant of all past trinsic. 
tions in that country, 

He had dwelt the longer on this 
branch of the subject, both because 
it was one with which he must be 
supposed to be well acquainted, and 
because the noble lord’s allusions 
had rendered it necessary for him 
to do so. What he wished to de. 
duce from it was a general princi- 
ple, applicable to every military es. 
tablishment in time of peace. The 
noble lord had declared, from his 
experience in office, that unreasons 
able expectations were often enters 
tained in the colonies, and that un. 
founded apprehensions were fre. 
quently intimated as to the dangers 
which threatened them. He subs 
mitted, that as the noble lord was 
accustomed to sit officially in judge 
ment upon these applications, so 
those who were out of office were 
entitled to try that judgement, and 
determine how far it was agreeable 
to the principles of sound policy. 
If the noble lord had investigated 
the demands of individuals closely, 
as an indispensable part of his duty, 
it was equally the duty of parlia- 
ment to watch over and attend to 
the grants and concessions of his 
majesty’s ministers. An argument 
urged in favour of an additional 
force was, that it had been rendered 
necessary by the increased number 
of our colonial possessions. ‘This 
argument he could not admit; it 
was at variance with the policy on 
which he had acted—it was irrecon- 
cileable to the purposes for which 
those acquisitions were made, The 
argument assumed, that the new 
colonies were of no usé in adding to 
the security of the old. It rested on 
a totally erroneous basis ; for the in 
duction ought te be directly the 
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ether way. But, he would ask, 
where was the danger of their being 
attacked? Was it from the naval 
force of France, or of Holland, or 
was it from Spain? He apprehend- 
ed no great alarm could have yet 
been excited by the growing navy 
of America; but it had been said, 
with regard to Jamaica im particu- 
lar, that the neighbourhood of a 
negro state in St. Domingo was a 
source of just apprehension. It had 
not been considered in this light 
when St. Domingo was ina state of 
insurrection, and fit for every san- 
ouinary effort ; not even when, in 
1802, that island was invaded by a 
French army of 40,000:'men. No 
establishment equal to the present 
was then considered necessary for 
the complete security of Jamaica. 
If it was against the contagion of 
principles they wished to provide, 
was it supposed that a larger 
amount of garrison could achieve 
this object? The noble lord had 
stated, that the assembly of Jamaica 
had undertaken to pay for 3,000 
men. This, then, he felt himself 
justihed in takivrge as the maximum, 
in their estimation, which the safety 
of the colony required. If thenan 
additional force was asked for, it 
must depend on some special case, 
which it was for parliament to con- 
sider; but no statement that he had 
yet heard afforded the shadow of a 
pretence for it. It was for the 
house, so long as the question was 
before them in detail, to estimate 
the particular danger to which each 
of the different settlements was ex- 
posed ; because it was that danger 
alone by which the amount of its 
military force ought to be measured, 
and then to compare this danger 
with the danger to ourselves at 

ome, irom a lavish and improvi- 

nMtexpenditure. With respect to 
the anfount, it should be recollecte 
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ed, that it was not limited to the 
numbers abroad, but that a large 
force must be maintained at home 
for the purpose of reliefs. In this 
view the question extended itself, 
and was brought home immediately 
to ourselves. 

He wished not to enter into any 
general discussion upon the subject 
of our present system of colonial 
policy, or the real advantages de- 
rived from our numerous Forelira 
possessions. His opinions on those 
questions would not, perhaps, cores 
respond with the popular feeling, 
nor with the interests of a large class 
of his majesty’s subjects. That dis- 
cussion, therefore, he should not ap- 
proach on the present occasion, but 
rather follow the noble lord to the 
Mediterranean. There he found, 
on touching at Gibraltar, that we 
had raised considerable works, in 
consequence of a former extension 
of the Spanish lines. ‘These lines 
had now been destroyed, and yet it 
was deemed necessary still to keep 
a force in our own works, for no 
other reason except that these works 
were in existence. He confessed 
he saw no limit to such a principle 
of military establishment.—Malta, 
also, must be fully garrisoned—and 
why? Not on account of any ap- 
prehended attack, for there was not 
a breath of wind to waft a hosile 
fleet towards her shores, but for a 
different and singular reason, viz. 
that her fortifications were very 
strong.—So, with respect to the Io. 
nian islands, the argument was this 
—they were acquired in time of 
peace and by treaty. Corfu is ex- 
tremely strong, and therefore they 
must have a large garrison, and 
Corfu must have a force in propor 
tion to the strength of her position. 
In fact, let the place be strong, or 
jet it be weak, let it be old or new, 
populous or the contrary—from all 
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s came converging arguments 
in favour of an increased establish - 
ment. Let the wind blow from 
what quarter it might, the vessel 
was stire to arrive at the same port. 
He was far from undervaluing the 
danger to which Canada was ex. 
posed by the mismanagement of the 
negotiations previous to the late 
peace with Amierica. He wasdis- 

d to think some jealousy must 

ve been excited by the impru- 
dence with which we then unsuc- 
cessfully urged one or two preten- 
sions. If the noble lord denied this, 
he took away the only ground on 
which he conceived the insecurity of 
Canada to rest. Its best security 
must be found in the solidity and 
ood faith of our engagements with 
metica. A proper understanding 
between the two countries was of 
more importance to the Canadian 
provinces than any amount of mili- 
tary force on their frontier, Butif 
a rupture should take place, had we 
not still the sovereignty of the seas; 
and could any one doubt cur mili- 
tary means, it exclusively applied to 
such a contest? Canada had al- 
ready been defended by a very 
small portion of our regular force 
aided by the colonial militia, It was 
sufficient, he conceived, to advertt 
to these circumstances in the con- 
templation of a case which he trust- 
ed would not happen, or that the 
American government would be 
induced to violate its honour and 
engagements with the British na- 
tion. He contended, therefore, that 
there was no one item in the details 
of these estimates upon which a ne- 
cessity for the proposed force had 
been made out, but that, on the con- 
trary, cach admitted and demanded 
revision. It appeared to him that 
an opinion prevailed on the other 
side, that public security must be 
co-extensive with military force. 


He had differed with Ministers, 
when he had the honour of a seat in 
his majesty’s councils, on the policy 
of maintaining the war in the Penin. 
sula upon the scale which could 
alone secure success to our opera. 
tions, He was happy that they had 
subsequently thought better of the 
means and fortitude of this country, 
and the consequences had redound. 
ed to their own and tothe national 
glory. But he now began to fear 


that they had become too fond of’ 


that liberal allowance he had given 
them; and, because he advised them 
not to starve the war, that they 
were determined not to starve the 
peace. Now, nothing could be more 
different, according to his view,than 
the policy to be observed in these 
different situations. He conceived 
that war ought to be maintained by 
energy of exertion, and fortitude in 
submitting to burthens; but econo. 
my was the armour, parsimony was 
the panoply, of peace. ‘Those who 
controverted this doctrine appeared 
to him to be equally unacquainted 
with the principles of the constitu 
tion, and the maxims of public po- 
licy. He was aware that there were 
some who limited their jealousy of 
standing armies to those maintained 
in peace, and without the consent of 
parliament. Now, to maintain a 
force of this description without 
that consent, was a design of which 
he freely acquitted his majesty’s 
ministers. But it avas among the 
elementary principles and primary 
sources of our constitution, that the 
idea of a standing army, even in 
time of war, was not strictly conso- 
nant or agreeable to it, He used 
the words of a great constitutional 
lawyer, (Mr. justice Blackstone) 
when he said, that a perpetual 

dier was a thing unknown to 

constitution. He might refer tothe 


annual mutiny bill as another i 
stance 
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stance of that constant parliamen- 
tary jealousy with which its bul- 
warks were looked to in this quar- 
ter, But the same objection to stand. 
ing armies Was deeply rovted in our 
insular policy. He did not mean, 
that because we inhabited an island, 
we were never to look abroad upon 
the rest of the world; but that, pos- 
sessing within ourselves the means 
of commercial wealth, of naval 
power, and above all, a free consti- 
tution, we were enabled to become 
the seat of great concentrated re- 
sources, which we might employ 
as our own honour or advantage 
should direct. It was by this fune 
damental and honourable policy 
that we had succeeded m carrying 
our influence to every extremity of 
the globe. The doctrine of all our 
statesmen, till the present day, had 
been, that peace was the period for 
cultivating our domestic resources. 
They held their duty to consist in 
sparing the people. This was the 
season for enriching that spring 
from which our means must be 
drawnwhen future exigencies should 
arrive. It was by acting on those 
principles that former statesmen 
were always sure, in the event of 
continental war, ta carry the British 
spirit into the heart of their alli- 
ances,and todisplaya commanding 
energy that could be traced to no 
causes bat those which he had de- 
scribed. He knew it had been said, 
with reference to the establishment 
of 1792, that Mr. Pitt had after. 
Wards regretted that it had been 
confined within such narrow limits. 
fhe had great doubts of the accu- 
racy & this representation, Mr. 
Pitt was at that time effectually 
arming England for those efforts 
which she had been since called 
Upon tomake, Our victories were 
BX to be attributed solely to our 
aimucs, they could nos have been 
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won without our resources; the 
sword and the purse had gone to- 
gether. It was by these means that 
our successes at the close of the tre- 
mendous struggle we had maintain- 
ed, were as splendid as at its com- 
mencement, and that it was at 
length brought to a conclusion with 
alliances supported by our still un- 
exhausted resources. We had seen 
Holland delivered from France 
without the assistance of any mili- 
tary force, but by the mere influ- 
ence of our name and situation, 
Having examined the details of the 
proposed establishment upon these 
principles, it became important to 
consider them in their relation tothe 
burthens they must impose u 

the country. The noble earl Pad 
stated, that the additional expense 
upon our foreign possessions was 
800,000/. But was not this a fit sub- 
ject of consideration at a time when 

the country was suffering under so 

dreadful a pressure of taxation? 

Under the present circumstances, it 

was impossible to separate the two 

questions, 

‘To come then at once to the sub. 
ject of the property tax, he not only 
thought it was not a fit tax in time 
of peace, but that nothing could 
justify it except the utmost extre- 
mity of war. It was contrary to 
the fundamental principles of eco- 
nomy ; for it intercepted production 
itself, by oppressing the productive 
powers of capital, It was incou- 
sistent with the first principle of 
peace, which was, to embrace the 
opportunity of strengthening our- 
selyes for future exigencies. He 
would say nothing now upon its ar- 
bitrary and inquisitorial operation; 
but he would never submit to it on 
the ground of winding up the ar- 
rears of the war, It had been said, 
we were now in an “ intermediate 


state ;’? one of those mtw phrases 
which 
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which he did not understand. The 
noble lord had attributed the gene- 
ral distress to the withdrawing, 
within the last 18 months, of a pub- 
lic demand for produce to the value 
of 4,000,000/. Undoubtedly, the 
cessation of such a demand must 
produce a great change, and made 
every possible relief the more ne- 
cessary. The war had been attend- 
ed with the effect of producing an 
artificial state of things, upon which 
peace must powerfully operate ; and 
apprehended, that when a de- 
mand to the amount of four milli- 
ons was withdrawn by government, 
the foundation of taxes to that 
amount was removed at the same 
time. The army in England had 
been said to be necessary for two 
purposes, as a relief to foreign giar- 
risons, and to put down the evil of 
illicit traffic. Vor this last object 
no less than seven regiments of ca- 
valry were required. He consider- 
ed that a due execution of the laws 
would be a more efficacious mode 
of defeating the smuggler ; and he 
was informed, that « great laxity 
had taken place in this respect, even 
after judyement,’under a recent act, 
vesting a discretionary power in the 
treasury to revise the judgements of 
a court of law, He was bound to 
ask, therefore, whether the civil 
power had failed in the accomplish- 
ment of its objecc? He made this 
inquiry, because he vs satisfied 
that the proposed system of em- 
ploying the army in aid of the re- 
venue would be as inefficacious as it 
was unconstitutional, ‘The smug- 
gler would foil and elude the sol- 
dier: it was a vain contest between 
force and cunning. The noble earl 
Seavespom) would gain very few 
urels by victories over contraband 
traders on the heights of Walmer, 
for the traders will take good care 
never to encounter him there. It 


appeared to him that there was some 
impropriety, and that it was likely 
to create a sense of degradation, 
to send knights of the bath and 
knights commanders into houses 
and corners, in search of ribands 
and silk handkerchiefs. There was, 
however, one other point connected 
with these estimates, of the dee 
interest and importance—he allud: 
ed to the state of Ireland. He could 
not give his consent to the military 
establishment for that country, till 
he had heard a much fuller expla. 
nation of its necessity, With all his 
knowledge of the merits of the pre. 
sent Irish government, he would no 
longer sanction the employment of 
force unaccompanied by some sooth 
ing measures, which might at least 
have a tendency to heal the unnum- 
bered wounds of that unhappy 
and desolated country. To relieve 
those miseries the noble lords sug: 
gested the * oblivious antidete” of 
25,000 men inarms. Ii he should 
be told that it was not the first time 
that such an army had been in Ire. 
land, which was a!l the answer he 
expected, he should say, he knew 
there had been douple the number; 
but it was at periods either of intes 
tine war or of threatened invasion. 
But for what purpose was an army 
of such an amount now wanted, 
except to restrain the people, and,4s 
it were, execute the ordinary buss 
ness of government? 

It seemed to be a settled maxim 
of state policy to shrink from im 
quiry, because it was diflicult; and 
to defend a bad system, because tt 
had had a long continuance, ale 
though the sharpness of the sword 
and the sharpness of dreadful laws 
were committing their jomt ravages 
on the liberties and happiness 
that country. Upon the whole, 
considered that the establishment 


was altogether unsupported by aay 
statements 
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statements or arguments he had 
heard adduced in that. house, al- 
though he had heard objects stated 
elsewhere, and recollected that, in 
the speech from the throne in parti 
cular, mention was made of the 
station which we occupy in Europe: 
that station, proud as it might be, 
surely could not be urged asa justi- 
fication of such an establishment. 
Did not the noble lords, overladen 
as they were with laurels, recollect 
any period when our situation was 
as high in Europe as it now is, 
though our domestic policy was far 
different? Did they not recollect, 
or would they deny, that in the 
reigns of king William and queen 
Anne the country stood as high as 
now? But to completely disprove 
this plea of justification, he would 
revert to the history of the last war. 
What had been the cause ,of the 
at success of the French arms? 
Phe decline of the military mo- 
narchies of Europe. 
the policy of this country to revive 
these military powers in all their 
energies; this revival had at last 
been accomplished, and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that it had been 
chiefly effected by the diffusion of 
the free spirit of the English consti- 
tutional character into the councils 
of foreign states, Butnow, what is 
the strange inference which mini- 
sters draw from the completion of 
this most desirable and most im- 
portant scheme? ‘The ministers 
turn round and tell us, that because 
we have created this military pow- 
er, 80 useful to the safety of Europe, 
ve Must now raise among ourselves 
4 Military power to keep pace with 
it. The noble lord ( Bathurst, we 
believe) might shake his head, but 
that was the amount of his argu- 
aap Oh! but we were told of 
© great and dreadful danger to be 
apprehended feom the prevalence 


It had been 
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of the military spirit in Europe, It 
seemed that the sounds of drums 
and trumpets, and “ spirit-stirring 
fifes,”’ were rousing and nourishing 
such a military ardour, that some: 
remedy became necessary, And 
what is the remedy proposed ?-— 
An enormous military establishe 
ment. In order to check the growth 
of the military spirit abroad, it is 
proposed to have an immense stand- 
ing army at home! In order to 
ensure the triumph of civil habits 
and civil liberty over military feel. 
ings and military despotism, it is 
gravely counselled to establish a 
permanent force of 150,000 armed 
men. Could any thing be more in- 
consistent and absurd? The old 
policy of the country—that policy, 
by adhering to which it has main- 
tained its glory through ages, and 
has been enabled to achieve its pre- 
sent lofty character—that policy is 
now to be abandoned, and we were 
to encumber ourselves with an army 
in peace larger than we ever kept 
on foot even in war, for the strange 
purpose and view (as it appeared) 
of preaching a general moral lecture 
to Europe, that military establish- 
ments are extremely dangerous, 
What would our allies say to a doc- 
trine of peace enforced with such 
warlike arguments? Would they 
not say that the very arrangements 
lately made at congress formed of 
themselves a decided refutation of 
such maxims? What indeed was 
the inferencefrom that speech which 
had been uttered by. a noble lord 
on a former occasion—a speech 
more like that of a quarter-master- 
eneral than a statesman, in which 
there had been so much said about 
frontiers and lines, and positions, 
and centres of attack and defence? 
Did not this mean (if it meant any 
thing) that the situation of the con- 
tinental powers, with respect to each. 
’ 
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other, must necessarily be military? 
What then would the emperor of 
Austria say to our standing military 
lecture against military establish- 
ments? In answer to ovr mild, 
temperate remonstrance, presented 
m the shape of 150,000 men, would 
he not say, “ If you have need of so 
Jarre an army to check the military 
spirit, how can I do without an ar- 
my, who have so large a territory, 
which can only be kept by military 
Occupation? You have given me 
a Bavarian frontier and Italian 
states, but how am I to maintain 
them, except by powerful armies ?” 
Would not the language of Russia 
and of Prussia be to the same ef- 
fect? Would they not say to us, 
“ Before we reduce our establish- 
ments, do youreduce yours,” And 
most justly would they make such 
reply; for nothing could be more ri- 
diculous than our appeal to them to 
reduce their armies, when it had ht- 
therto ever been considered as an 
axiom, that the circumstance of the 
three great powers of the continent 
being military monarchies was ab- 
solutely essential to the safety of 
Europe. How could we appre- 
hend any danger from them, either 
to each other or toourselves, leacued 
together as they were by holy 
treaties, and sworn not even to lead 
their armies to battle, except in the 
pure spirit of Christian charity? But 
even if there were any danger, could 
we avert it by our armies? Was 
any military force that we could 
raise able to strike them with ter- 
ror? The only way in which we 
could inspire them with terror would 
be, by recurring to our old policy 
—by maintaming and cherishing 
those constitutional principles, and 
that free spirit, which were the true 
— of the country, and had en- 
abled us to effect such astonishing 
results on the continent. 
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In whatever way, then, he consi, 
dered this question of the establish. 
ment, he could not but pronounce 
it as dangerons to the constitution, 
A noble lord, indeed, had said iy 
that house that Justice was armed; 
and another person (a man of geni. 
us probably) had said, in another 
house, that /Visdom was armed, 
Why, then, he supposed it would 
be said, should not Peace be hea, 
vilyarmed too? It was a pity that 
gentlemen who made such pretty 
classical allusions should not under. 
stand the force of the metsphors 
which they had adopted. He ap, 
prehended that when these fabulous 
ladies were said metaphorically to 
be armed, it was meant that they 
were armed intrinsically, not exter 
nally. It was not intended that 
Wisdom should go in uniform, or 
Justice be accc utred cap-a-pie, with 
a spear in her hand, and ride on 
horseback! The less, indeed, that 
wisdom and justice had to do with 
armour, the better for the nation; 
for seldom would it be found that 
these qualities had much influence 
in armed states. But it seems there 
was no danger, all our fexrs were 
visionary ; the noble lord had wld 
us, that though our troops should 
be so increased in number as to 
overspread the whole country, yet 
that no harm could arise which 
would not be checked by the power 
of the free press and of public opt 
nion. Would it not, however, be 
better to attend m the first instance 
to the suggestions of this free press 
to the remonstrance of this public 
opinion, and thus prevent the evils 
instead of afterwards having Tt 
course to these powers to check an 
evil already existing? For his own 
part, he would prefer this course t0 
any reliance on the noble lord, not 
withstanding his two boasted forces, 
and even notwithstanding his jo 
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nety allies, Justice and Wisdom, 
though both should be in armour. 
He could not conclude this protest 
against military establishments, 
without bestowing just prats¢ on the 
army and its conductors. He had 
no hesitation in saying, and he did 
not see why the presence of the il- 
Justrious person (the duke of York) 
should prevent him from expressing 
his sincere opinion, thatthe successes 
of the late war were mainly attri- 
butable to the exertions of the illus- 
trious individual at the head of the 
army, Whose impartiality, and ar- 
dour for the improvement of the 
condition both of officers and sol- 
diers, were, he believed, universally 
allowed: nor would he withhold 
his opinion, that to the illustrious 
person at the head of the govern- 
ment were also attributable, in a 
very eminent degree, not only the 
result of our operations, but the 
operations themselves. To him also 
might be ascribed many of our es- 
sential military improvements, con- 
cerning which, however, he would 
say no more, than that he firmly 
believed, that even as to dress, most 
of the alterations introduced had 
contributed to the comfort and con- 
venience of the soldier ; nor did he 
think that even the ridiculous fop- 
peries of a part of the army could 
have excited so much disgust and 
contempt, but for the alarm enter- 
tamed on account of an enormous 
standing army in time of peace. 
Lord Sidmouth and the earl of 
Liverpool opposed the motion ; and 
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lord Grenville, the duke of Newcas- 
tle, and the duke of Bedford, sup- 
ported it, Alter a reply from the 
marquis of Lansdowne, the house 
divided ; 

Contents, 27. Proxies 42! - - 69 
Non-cont. 65 Proxies 74 - - 189 


Majority 70 


In the house of commons, the 
same day, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer proposed an allowance of 
60,000/, to the prince of Saxe Co- 
bourg and his intended wife the 
princess Charlotte, of which sum 
10,0002. would form the privy purse 
of her royal highness. In the event 
of the princess's demise 50,0002, a 
year would be continued: to the 
prince, The present allowance of the 
princes$ Charlotte being no longer 
requisite, there would be a saving of 
30,000/. a year on the civil list. To 
prevent the royal pair being encum- 
bered, he should propose an outfit 
of 50,000/.: it was computed that 
40,0007. of this sum would be ne- 
cessary for plate, wine, carriages,&c. 
and 10,000/, for the princess’s dress 
and jewels. A further application 
for money would be made, when a 
suitable residence should be found 
for their royal highnesses. A clause 
was introduced into the marriage 
settlement, to prevent the princess 
being taken out of the country, 
without the consent of her father 
and herself. The grants of money 
above specified were then agreed 
to. 
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CHAPTER VII. 





Inqome Tax rejected—Insolvent dei—War Mak: Tax—War Duties on Cu 


toms continued—Nav 


Es: imates—- Agrigultural Distress —State of Treland 


— Motion to abolish the Third Secrttaryship of § ale—4 interference ce of the Mi. 
litary in the Streets—Slover Curreney— Abuses in the King’s Benclh— Bank 


Restrictias—Weghts and Measures—LEconomy—Liberiy of 


the Preigum 


Saving Binks—Catbolics —Tishe s—Seeod Bidget— Poor L iws — Coinage 
—Slive Regis'ry Bill—LEducation— Police— Parliament frorogued. 


HE most important topics 
which engaged the attention 
of parliament during the session of 
1816, were those which related to 
the treaty, to the peace establish- 
ment, and to the toternal state and 
resourcesofthe country. ‘The debates 
on these topics we have given ut 
considerable length; so that from 
them may be gathered, not only 
the most full and authentic infor- 
mation respecting them, but also a 
clear imsie ht into the views entertain- 
ed regarding them by ministers and 
their opponents. 

On few of the debates which oc- 
eurred after this period will it be 
necessary to dwell at such length: 
we shall therefore in general confine 
ourselves to a brief abstract of 
them, 

The petitions s against the continu- 
ance of the inco:ne tax, under any 
modification, continued to pour in 
from all quarters; and these peti- 
tions were supported even by many 
members who almost uniformly 
voted with ministers. On the 18th 
of March sir Wm. Curtis, sir James 
Shaw and alderman Atkins (on the 
occasion of presenting a petition 


from the bankers, merchants, &c. of 


London) strongly deprecated the 
continuance of thistax. After some 
strong but desultory conversation 
on this subject ; and some remarks 
from Mr. Bennet, lord Milton, and 
Mr, Wynne, on the number of pri- 
soners under sentence of death in 
Newgate on whom the recorder’s 


report had not been reeeived 
which lord Castlereach attributed 
to the indisposition of the prince re. 
gent ;—the house resolved itself ine 
to a committee of ways and means, 
preparatory to the discussion om 
the income tax, The debate was 
expected to be protracted at Teast 
beyond one night; but the sul bject 
having been already discussed ih 
all its bearin; gs, and the house being 
impatient for its bein, r set at rest, 
the debate terminated after a very 
tew speechies. 

The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of waysand means, 
the chancellor of the exchequer rose 
and observed, that he was glad the 
time was arrived at which the house 
should give its serious consideration 
to the measure, of the introduction 
of which he had given notice ata 
very early period of the session. 
The house had already, after the 
most mature deliberation, sanction 
ed the laree establishments which 
present circumstances had obliged 
his majesty’s ministers to propose, 
not as permanent establishments 
but for a very limited period. It 
should now be their duty to conse 
der in what way those establish 
ments were to be met; and under 
all circumstances he did not know 
any way in which they could be 
better met: than by the tax which he 
should have the honour vf propos 
ing. The time had now arrived 
when the property tax could get 4 


fair and impartial discussion, for 
hitherta 
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hithertothe naemteen ithad been 
carried. on ina different manner, 
and he had abstained as much as 
dble from taking any part in 
them, until the tax should come re- 
gularly before th 
sions had gone abroad unfavoura- 
ble to this tax, which arose from the 
manner in which it had hitherto 
been discussed, and he had been re- 
peatedly called upon to abandon 
the tax, on the ground that it was 
decidedly against the will of the, 
ple; but he had withstood those 
calls, from a determination to sub- 
mit it to the decision of parliameut, 
and to abide by that decision. The 
persons by whom the petitions to 


e house. 
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the house against this tax had been 


signed, were but a comparatively 


small portion of the community. 


But if they were much more nu- 


merous, he should still have con. 
ceived it his duty to proceed with 
the measure, and to submit it for 
the consideration of the house and 


the country. 


When he looked at 


the great body of the petitions 
which had been presented to the 
house against this tax, he was far 
from thinking that the sentiments 


expressed in them were the result of 


mature and deliberate considera. 
tion; and he was the more inclined 
to this, from the circumstance that 
most of those petitions were founded 
on the erroneous allegation that a 
pledge had been given to disconti- 
nue the tax in time of peace.—T'he 
worthy alderman (sir J. Shaw) had 
said, that the meeting which had 
agreed to this petition (the petition 
from London) was the same which, 
mthe time of Mr. Pitt, had agreed 
to the property tax, and that they 
did so with an understanding that 
tt should only continue during the 
War. He (the chancellor of the ex- 


cheqner ) did not a 
Werthy alde 


gree with the 


rman in thinkiag that 
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any such pledge had been held out, 
or could be understood, The meet- 
ing in 1798 had ended in a resolu. 
tion to raise a voluntary contribu- 
tion to assist the measures of go. 
vernment. This had been accepted, 
and a measure had been founded on 
it, by Mr. Pitt, called the aid and 
contribution measure, the object of 
which was to raise the necessary 
supplies without pressing on the 
fund-holders, who were already con- 
siderably distressed by loans. How- 
ever, the next year Mr. Pitt proposed 
the tax on income, which was agreed 
to; and so far was he from giving a 
pledge that it should be abolished in 
time ofpeace, that he charged it with 
so much of the interest of the loan 
as would have embraced its conti- 
nuance during one year of peace for 
every year of war, supposing the 
war to have lasted three years, 

The right honourable gentle. 
man then went through the his- 
tory of the property tax during the 
administration of Mr. Pitt, and 
that of Mr. Fox, contending - that 
the friends of the latter, particularly 
lord Henry Petty, then uni of 
the exchequer, contemplated its con- 
tinuance during a period of peace. 
He should next advert to the intro- 
duction of the tax last year,at which 
time, he contended that no pledge 
had been given for its discontinu, 
ance at the end of the war. Inan- 
swer to’ some propositions at that 
time for various modifications, he 
had said that the measure was — 
posed only for a year,but that , if cir- 
cumstances should render its conti- 
ance longer than that period neces- 
sary, the next year, meaning the 
present, would be the proper time to 
attend tothem, He was well aware 
how feelingly alive the country was 
to any breach of public faith, It 
was from a misconception in this 


respect that ene of the oppo- 
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sition to the tax ha foriginated, He 
could not conceive how any con- 
tract could be entered into between 
the people and their representatives, 
which should prevent the latter 


from discussing the expediency of 


any particular question. He could 
not conceive how such pledge coutd 
be given by any minister, as should 
preclude him from submitting a 
measure tothe house, the necessity 
of which might be obvious. No 
minister, from Mr, Pitt down to the 
present, had viewed the tax in any 
other way than as a measure depen- 
denton necessity andal ways opentor 
the consideration of parliament. He 
would next come to the great poimt 
of discussion—the necessity of thetax 
atthe present moment. The right 
honourable member then went into 
a variety of details, to show that it 
was the interest of the country at 
the present moment to support the 
credit of the tunds, drained as they 
had been by various loans; and ob- 
jected to the propo ed plans of rais- 
ing money by new loans, which 
would rather sink than raise the 
public credit. 
that the proposal for loans did not 
come altogether from disinterested 
quarters; but in some instances 


He also ob-erved, 


trom persons, who v ed thereby 
rather to increase their property 20 
per cent. than diminish 1 five. The 


right honourable gentleman then 
contended, that the property tax was 
a more equitable and impartial tax 
than any other, as rt fell chiefly on 
those who were best able to bear it. 
In the other taxes which could be 
substituted for it, this equality 
could not exist, He thought that 
the property tax, with respect ta a 
great proportionot whatcame under 
its Operation, was the most perfect 
machine which could be imagined 
—it deducted neither more nor less 
than the fair proportion of the an- 
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nual produce of property. But he 
was willing to allow that that part 
of the tax which was levied on the 
income of industry was liable to 
considerable objections. The two 
great branches of this were, the tay 
on the tenantry, and the tax on per. 
sons engaged in trade and mann 
tactures. With regard to the tax 
on the tenantry—from the pre. 
sure under which agriculture at 
present laboured, he thonght the 
tenantry entitled to a very great re. 
lief. ‘The tax on that body was now 
taken on three-fourths of the rent 
in England. He had already inti 
mated that it was his intention to 
reduce the proportion of rent as 
sumed as the tenant’s income from 
three-fourths to one-third, which 
reduction would bring a very large 
proportion of the tenantry within 
the operation of the scale of abate. 
ment. In addition to this relief, 
he had to propose an abatement at 
the tax on agricultural horses of 7s, 
Od. for each horse, and that farmers 
occupying land under 100). rent 
should be entirely freed from the 
operation of that tax. ‘This would 
be a very great reliet in the western 
counties, and in Wales, With re 
spect to the part of the tay which 
came under the schedule D. the tar 
on trade, &c. he had never been 
able to discover any remedy to the 
objectic ns to which it was liable, 
without rendering the tax ineffectu- 
al. The income of the occupier of land 
was fixed from assuming a propor 
tion of the rent as a profit; and any 
diminution of the price of produce 
being attended with a reduction a 
the profits of the farmer, it was 

equitable, therefore, to reduce also 
the proportion on which the tax was 
charged, For the same reason, ® 
might be proper to extend 

power of the commissioners, so as 


enable them to give relief to tenaa- 
try, 
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try, in the case of unexampled and 
extraordinary losses, beyond the 
relief afforded them by the re- 
duction of the assumed proportion 
of the rent.—But a person engaged 
in trade was ina very different si- 
tuation from a tenant. He was 
charged on his own return of in- 
come. No doubt he might at pre- 
sent be afterwards surcharged ; and 
jor that there was remedy. With 
respect to schedule 1D. he would 
wropose first, that every person 
should be charged on the estimated 
profits in their last return; that 
every person should be assessed at 
the sum in the former return; and 
if he submitted to pay the reduced 
rate of five per cent. on his last re- 
turn, that no inquiry whatever 
should take place into his affairs, 
It was therefore in the power of any 
trader to exempt himself from any 
inquisition into his affairs by paying 
on his last year’s return. It was 
possible that, in a number of cases, 
the return of last year might be too 
high. He would propose it should 
be enacted that every person, not 
appealing within a certain time, 
should be charged on the last as- 
sessment: if he appealed, then he 
should be allowed to give ina fresh 
return; and if this fresh return 
should not be found satisfactory, 
undoubtedly some inquiry into his 
acairs could not be dispensed with. 
But to do away as far as_pessible 
the hardships of such inquiry, what 
appeared to htm most advisable was 
to revive the clauses in the act of 
1803, giving a person engaged in 
trade a power to be charged by re- 
ferees of his own nomination. If 
objections were made to the return, 
he should not be obliged, as at pre- 
sent, to disclose his affairs to the 
whole of the commissioners, but to 
one of the commissioners, chosen 
by ballot, with one of the clerks, 
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both sworn to secrecy ; so that this 
investigation would be carried on 
before a private tribunal, sworn to 
secrecy, and who should, besides, 
be bound immediately to destroy 
all memorials of the examination. 
‘The report of the commissioners 
should be taken without any further 
inquiry. This appeared to him the 
best and most advisable modifica. 
tion of the inquisitorial part of the 
tax, and as such he should propose 
it to the committee; it might also 
be proper to mention what he had 
stated tormerly, that the object of 
the tax should be entered into the 
preamble of the bill. 

He had stated, that he had no ob- 
jection to declare the tax to be cone 
tingent, on the defraying a certain 
sum of extraordinary charges re- 
sulting from the expenditure of the 
war. ‘lheseextraordinary chargesin 
the present year would amount to 8 
or 9 millions, and in theensuing year 
to 44. millions, making up together 
the sum of about 13 millions. Hav- 
ing stated the general principle on 
which he recommended this tax as a 
measure of the most urgent necessi- 
ty, and the modifications which 
he thought advisable, to which he 
was willing to add any other that 
parliament in their wisdom might 
recommend, providing the efficacy 
of the tax should not be thereby di- 
minished, he would entreat the 
house to consider, that on their de- 
cision on this question the whole of 
the financial system of the country 
must fallor rise. By relieving the 
money-market for two years, they 
would afford the greatest relief to 
the finances of the country. With- 
out suchatemporary relief, he could 
foresee nothing but a long scries 
of difficulties and embarrassments. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side had 
stated the difficulties of the country 
in the most gloomy colours, and 


M2 had 
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had insisted on the necessity of af- 
for ding breathing time to the coun- 
try, This breathing-time was pre- 
cisely what he asked—he asked a 
breathing-time for public credit. 
He had stated the immense burdens 
thrown onthe money-market during 
the last two years. ‘That immense 
burden, it ought to be borne in 
mind, had not been accompanied 
with an increase of taxation. He 
called on the house to continue for 
two years more what they had been 
exempted from during the last two 
years. In the last two years, by the 


operation of the plan of finance of 


1813, there had been saved between 
eight and nine millions of perma- 
nent taxes ; he now called on them 
for the same amount of property 
tax for two years. ‘The sinking fund 
would not immediately bear any 
further operation. A sum borrowed 
in the money-market would nearly 
have the same effect on credit as so 
much taken from the sinking tund, 
The financial system of the country 
was ¢x posed toa degree of pressure 
which required the aid of measures 
of a most vigorous character. We 
must not be in too great haste to 
enjoy the advantages which we had 
gained by the peace. ‘The right ho- 
nourable gentleman concluded by 


moving a resolution declaratory of 


the amount of the tax to be levied 
onthe different brancheso! property 
and income. 

Sir Wm. Curtis (speaking trom 
the opposition side of the house) 
declared, amidst much laughter, 
that he would remain there while 
that oppressive and inquisitorial tax 
Was continued, 

Mr. Wm. Smith asked the Irish 
members, if they thought that the 
people of England would long bear 
the continuance of this tax, without 
soon coming to a determination 


that Ireland should also be subject- 


ed to it? He considered Mr. Pit 
had, asa financial minister, beep 
much over-rated. He had been as 
much over-rated as a minister as 
Buonaparte in his military charac. 
ter. As the one in his conscriptions 
thought only of the numbers whom 
he could raise tor his armies in the 
speedtest manner, the other was 
nearly equally indifferent as to the 
means by which he could raise bis 
supplies. ‘lhe property tax wasa 
political conscription, being just as 
oppressive in ifs Operation on im. 
come as the conscription of France 
was on life and limb. If a man 
were allowed to do what he pleased, 
he might of course accomplish great 
ends; and it was by a disregard of 
the feelings and comforts of the 
community that Mr. Pitt had ae- 
complished his ends, 

Mr. Ruse, amidst loud cries of 
Question, vindicated the character 
of Mr. Pit, as a financier, from the 
attack of the member for Noi wich; 
and contended that with small 
means Mr, Pitt had accomplished 
the salvation of the country. 

Mr. W. Keene thought the pro- 
perty tax was a good tax, as the 
expense of collecting was small, 
and as it did not partake the bad 
quality of taxes on consumable ar 
ticles, which raised the prices ina 
greater proportion than they were 
producti e to the exch ‘Guer, He 
thought if the tax was taken off 
leather, malt, and other articles of 
that nature, and laid on propefty, 
the subject would be a gainer to the 
amount of forty per cent. 

Mr. Hart Davis said he had al- 
ways considered this not as a peace 
measure of finance, but merely to 
wind up the expenses of the wat 
It was a tax, he would mamta, . 
that did not immediately affect the 
poor, except only as diminishing 
the means of the opulent to — 
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them. He thought his majesty’s 
sninions—he meant ministers—had 
acted wisely in pro osing this tax, 
which would give them time to tn- 
vestigate the financial state of the 
country; and by preventing the 
necessity of a loan, would allow the 
sinking fund to operate without 
counter-action. 

Mr. Baring rose amidst calls for 
the Question, and remarked that 
Mr. Rose was the general panegy- 
rist of all taxes and tax-gatherers. 
To answer him was unnecessary. 
When the honourable member for 
Bristol (Mr. H. Davis) rose, he had 
anticipated that he would find rea- 
sons for supporting the ministers and 
deserting his constituents. ‘The ho- 
nourable member had supposed that 
the tax was to last for only two 
years, The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had said no such thing. 
Sometimes, indeed, the ministers 
held forth the promise of the tax 
being put an end to in two years ; 
but, when they felt a little stronger, 
no such promise was made, ‘This 
promise was like the French consti- 
tution, which had been compared 
to an umbrella, which was held up 
by the king in bad weather only. 
He despised the personality which 
was intended to apply to him and 
the other members in the city, But 
no one had proposed an immediate 
loan. The best measure would be 
to raise the sum required by exche- 
quer bills, which might be funded 
at some other time. 

Lord Castlereagh said that no 
one could affirm that all the peti- 
tions were against the property tax. 
The petitions which had been pre- 
sented to that house were, he ad- 
mitted, numerous, but he would 
venture to say that they did not ex- 
press any thing like the sense of the 
me pe of Great Britain, The nobl- 
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arguments to prove the absolute 
necessity, cf the tax, which he con- 
tended was not a mere measure of 
expediency, but indispensable for 
the safety and prosperity of the 
empire. He trusted, therefore, the 
house would on that, as on all for- 
mer occasions, support the govern- 
ment On an Occasion so important 
to the welfare of the country. 

Mr. Wilberforce contended, that 
looking to the feelings of the coune 
try at the present moment, they 
should have relief. He was cone 
vinced that, at the end of two years, 
ministers would find arguments 
equally strong as now in support of 
the tax. It was only by a thorough 
view of the whole expenditure of 
the country that any wood could be 
cilected. The question was, whee 
ther we should ease the money-mar- 
ket, or ease the peopie of England; 
and considering the expression of 
their feelings which the house had 
witnessed, he thought there could 
be no difficulty in answering that 
question. 

As soon as Mr. Wilberforce had 
sat down, the cry of Question be- 
came general, and the house divided 
about half-past one on Tuesday 
morning. For Mr, Vansittart’s re- 
solution, 201 ; against it, 238; ma- 
jority against the resolution for ree 
newing the property tax, 37,.—The 
declaration of members was receiv- 
ed with long and reiterated shouts 
of congratulation, which pierced 
all the avenues of the house, and 
were audible at a great distance. 
Strangers were excluded for some 
time by this expression of the tu- 
multuous feelings of the majority. 

March 20,—Mr. Lockhart pre- 
sented a petition from the parish of 
St. Mary-le-bone, against the insol- 
vent act. The honourable member 
stated, that from the returns laid 
belore the house, r appeared 7“ 
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the three years this act had opera. 
ted, the debts under its discussion 
had amounted to a sum not less 
than 5.597,852/. and he had no 
doubt the house would be astonish. 
- to hear that ont of that sum only 

4591. had been recovered, 

Mr. srougham presented at peti- 
tion against the insolvent act, sizned 
by 5,000 inhabitantsof We yond ter. 

sy the act in question debts had 
been cut off, claims had been anni- 
tilated, and oblig itions even of the 
most simple nature had been dts- 
solved. It had! nel ally con. 
lered avery sma I divide: 1 to pay 
a shilling in the pou nd: by it when 
he had calculated the sums on both 
sides, he found that so far from hav- 
Ing a ny currency in the pound, the 
creditor only got between 
fo oa and one-fifth of a fart hing. 

Mr. Abercromby suspected that 
his honourable friend had been mis- 
injormed respecting the amount of 
the sum of which the creditors were 
bereaved, and the mannerin which 
they had lost it. Might they not 
have lost it by their own inattention 
and negligence? He in 
house not to listen to exaggcrated 
statements. 

The chancellor of the « xchx quer 
stated that it was his intention on 


_— 


Cl) vr 


dé 


OC. 


if red the 


Monday next, in the commuttce of 


ways and means, to move that the 
war tax on malt be allowed to ex- 
pire. He should also redeem his 
edge to modify the 
ears used in agriculture, The 
duties on customs and excise would 
be continued; but in the com- 
mittee he would state his views, 
and trust to the wisdom of par- 
liament for the future exigencies 
of the country. He conside red the 
property tax as the most efficient 
means which could have been adopt- 
ed for the maintenance of the ne- 
cessary establishments; but, as a 
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majority of parliament had taken a 
diferent view of it, he bowed with 
pleasure to their decision. At the 
sume time he trusted that the house 
and the public would believe that 
he was actuated by the pureft mo 
tives for the grener: il good, 

Mr.c oke said; that the repeal of 
the war malt tax would be a preat 
relict to the agriculturist: he doubt. 
ed whether it produced two millions 
per annum: at all events he was 
glad that the people would now 
have a wholesome beverage to ani- 
mate their Spirits, 

Mr. Pon: nby said, that the vie. 
tory ove; the income tux had com- 
pelled ministers to pive up an _ 
tax equally detestable. ‘This was 
a victory s¢ } ‘ly achie ved bythe peo- 
ple, and reluctantly owned by them, 
He trusted th yw uld tollo it up 
by meusures of vigilant attention, 
aiid would compel ministers to aban- 
don their military establishment, 
and put an end to every unnecessary 
expense, 

Mr. Gooch was proud to hear 
that the tax on mult was to be abo- 
lish de He had uniformly supe 
ported the measures of administra 
tion from a conviction of their pro- 
priety, but had conscientiously re 
sisted their ¢ fioits to renew the tax 
on properiy, aware that it was hos 
tile to the feelings of the pe ple, 
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them in everv thing, till he saw 
them attend to the most rigid eco 
nomy. ; 

Mr. Brougham 
Burdett 
house on the good etlects re sulting 
trom the property tax having been 
lost by ministers. 

ge Methuen, after m icing the 
rise Mr. Croker’s salary trom 

500a to 4,000/; of Mr. Barrow’s 
from 1,5004, to 2 0002. ; ; and the ine 
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also CO! evratulated the 


creased salaries to the officers of the 
customs 
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customs and excise ; concluded by 
moving that the house approved of 
the order in council dated Jan, 15, 
1800, which provided that the sitlia- 
ries af the secretaries and clerks of 
the admiralty should be lower in 
time of peace than during war, and 
that ir ¢ nsidered the departure 
from «uch a wholesome regulation 
as anunnecessary expenditure of the 
public money. 

Lord Castlereagh gave a sketch 
Y the SAVINGS effected in several 

lic offices connected with the 
itary establishment, and stoted 
it, in at few days, he hoped to be 
able te lay before parliament docu- 
ments which would satisfactorily 
show the nature and extent, not 
only of what had been done, but of 
what was in progress, and what was 
ntenmit ation. 
Mr. Brougham, in en unguarded 
declamatory speech on the subject, 
madeuse of the following remarkable 
apostrophe; “ Ifthe house did but as- 
sent to the motion of the honourable 
gentleman, then it would establish 
its claims for ever to the gratitude 
of the public: then it would be too 
late for profligate expenditure to be 
tolerated or continued, It was not 
the squandering of one sum only, 
but the deliberate and systematic 
disregard of the cry for economy, 
that incited indignation ; and it was 
tull time now not toturn a deaf ear 
to the awful voice of the people. 
He would recommend to those con- 
cerned, that the practice of adecent 
economy would be much better 
than to raise monuments tO syco- 
phancy, and to the victims of an 
exploded legitimacy. Better would 
it be to profit by the example which 
the Stuarts exhibited, who, by too 


in G 
, 


sorely treading on the feelings of 


the people, were ousted from the 
: rone of these realms. The Stuarts 
ad at least the motives of a mis- 
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guided conscience, and a mistaken 
religious zeal, to plead.” 

Mr. Wellesley Pole, after decla. 
ring that the increase of salary was 
forced on Mr. Croker, said that the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
(Mr. B.) had that night thrown off 
the mask. No man who was a 
friend to the house of Brunswick 
would have used such language as 
Mr. Brougham. 

Mr. Brougham having called upe 
on the honourable e¢entleman ta 
ove some e) planat a, 
replied, that what he 
said was, that he should be very 
SOTTY it the pru ciples of the honoure 
able gentleman accorded with those 
of iis majesty’s ministers. 

Mr. Brougham professed himself 
satisfied with the explanation: he 
was a sincere frend to the Bruns- 
wick family, and sensible of the in- 
estimable benefits derived from it, 
He wished them at present better 
advisers, who would be more capae 
ble of preserving tlrem safely on the 
throne. 

Mr. Bankes said, he had heard, 
with displeasure, the observations 
upon the house of Brunswick, by 
Mr, Brougham, who, he thought, 
would not have used them, if he had 
been sensible of theirimport, With 
respect to the question, the proper 
time for the discussion was when the 
navy estimates were considered. He 
should then vote arainst the increase 
of salaries. Several members ex- 
pressed the same intention. The 
house then divided, for the motion 
130, against it 150; majority in fa- 
vour of ministers 29. 

March 22,—Lord Palmerston said 
he should also postpone the remain- 
ing army estimates to Fridaynext, in 
order to lav before the house an ac- 
count of the nature and extent of the 
reduction, which he had formerly 
stated. In ws Mr. a 
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his lordship said there were several 
new reductions—particularly in the 
staff. 

A conversation afterwards took 
place, originating in a question put 
by Mr. Bennet, re lative to the con- 
victs under sentence of death in 
Newgate. 

Lord Castlereagh took occasion 
to state, that the fault lay not at all 
with the regent, who never heard of 
the afflicting circumstances until it 
was mentioned in the newspapers in 
Monday’s proceedings. 

Mr, Taylor added, rat nopartof 
his royal functions gave the regent 
so much anxiety and uneasiness as 
deciding upon the recorder’s re- 
port. 

After some observations from 
Mr. Abercromby upon these mat- 
ters, 

Mr. Brougham expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at finding that the unques- 
tionable principle of the constitu- 
tion, which threw the whole re- 
sponsibility on ministers, was here 
consistent with the fact; and, in al- 
lusion to what had fallen from him 
in the debate of Wednesday, he 
said he was glad to find that we 
Were now to use the strict constitu- 
tional language, and hold the mi- 
nisters alone auswerable for the pro- 
ceedings of the executive govern- 
ment, adding, that any deviation 
from this sound practice on the side 
of opposition was entirely owing to 
the example set in the novel prac- 





tice introduced by the ministers, of 


pushing forward the name of the 
regent, in order to flatter him per- 
sonally, and even announcing a mo- 
tion for a vote of thanks to him, as 
it he were a person bearing office 
under the crown. 

To this remark lord Castlereagh 
thought fit to retort, that ail praise 
might constitutionally be given to 
the prince individually, but that all 





AND 


blame must belong to his servants 5 
and he spoke of Mr. Brougham as 
having made a partial recantation 
of the sentiments expressed by him 
on Wednesday. 

Mr. Brougham explicitly denied 
this; and added, that so far from 
having recanted any part, he had 
expressly justified all he had said, 
upon the authority of the practice 
adopted by the other side. 

Mr. Tierney was proceeding to 
press sorely upon lord C, for his new 
constitutional doctrine, and _ his 
slowness in coming forward in his 
master’s defence, when a dispute 
upon the point of order arose, Mr, 
attorney-gencral, interrupting Mr. 
Tierney, was tn his turn stopped by 
Mr. Methuen, upon whose sugges- 
tion the Speaker put an end to the 
conversation. 

March 25.—The house having 
resolved itself into a committee of 
ways and means, the chancellor of 
the exchequer said he should not 
occupy much of their time in ex- 
plaining the system of finance about 
to be proposed for the present year, 
but he wouid shortly observe, that 
he considered it of infinite impor- 
tance that those war taxes which 
were to remain should be assigned 
to the consolidated fund. The war 
taxes on the customs he should cer- 
tainly consider as proper to be given 
wholly to that fund. It was not his 
intention, as We understood, to pr 
pose any renewal of the export du- 
ties; but he was of opinion that 
those on imports, belonging to the 


customs and excise, should emai 
to the period of five years, as he 
saw no certain prospect of their be- 


i 
ing sooner terminated. Ihe house 


already knew his intentions respec 
ing the malt tax : and ata proper 
period he would submit to thew 
consideration certain regulations re- 
specting the stock which migh™ 














































on hand at the expiration of the tax, 
which regulations he judged were 
requisite to prevent every mistake. 
With the exception of the malt tax, 
the duties of the excise amounted to 
three millions eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and those on the cus- 
toms were about two millions eight 
hundred thousand. In proposing 
the continuance of these for five 
years, he did so, not from predilec- 
tion for that or any similar period, 
but because he thought the smug- 
gling system might thus be better 
defeated. In the original plan of 
finance he had formed for the pre- 
sent year, he had included the pro- 
perty tax, from a conviction that no 
tax could be devised which was bet- 
ter adapted to the various classes 
of society. It was a tax the most 
likely, in his opinion, to revive the 
drooping spirit of public creait; 
but, since parliament had taken a 
different view, he would propose no 
new taxes for this year. ‘he defi- 
ciency arising from that tax being 
refused, and trom the malt tax be- 
ing abandoned, would be very well 
made up by borrowing in either of 
the ways suggested on a former even- 
ing by an honourable baronet (sir J, 
Shaw), ‘The property tax having 
been denied, and no other tax being 
proposed in its room, he considered 
his majesty’s ministers were under 
the necessity of borrowing, to meet 
the necessary expense of the sup- 
plies already voted. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman then moved his 
first resolution: viz. ‘Chat the expi- 
ring war duties of customs should be 
continued for a time to be limited. 

Mr. Tierney said, he must con- 
gratulate the country that the right 
honourable gentleman had not had 
recourse to that terriblearrangement 
he had formerly so loudly threaten- 
ed, in consequence of the loss of his 
favourite property tax. He must 
object to the chancelior of the ex- 
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chequer, that he did not state the 
real situation of the country. In. 
stead of continuing the taxes pros 
posed, it would bemuch better for the 
righthonourable gentlemantocome 
at oncetoacc mittee of the house, 
lay a fair satement before them, and 
then ask what could be done for the 
revenue of the country, than to 
come next session with a long strin 
of disappointments, and then be 
the house to make up the deficien- 
cies, It would be better to do this, 
than, by establishing a new system 
of smuggling, to create a phalanx 
against himself,which would abridge 
even the ordinary results of the cus- 
toms in time of peace. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
thought it necessary to make some 
reply to what the right honourable 
gentleman had stated with respect to 
the terrible arrangement which he 
imagined to have been in contem- 
plation, He (the chancellor of the 
exchequer) had stated, that some. 
thing must be done by a system of 
taxes: but so much objection exist- 
ed against the assessed taxes, that 
he thought it not advisable to resort 
to them, and had therefore pressed 
the property tax, because there was 
no available substitute ; and it was 
on the same ground that he now 
proposed a continuance of the war 
duties on excise and customs, be- 
cause there was no available sub- 
stitute. He was very far from dee 
nying the critical situation in which 
the finances of the country were 
placed ; but with respect to the evils 
that it was supposed would result 
from smuggling, they might be 
greatly obviated by vigilance and 
activity. The duties of the customs 
had not yet decreased, and with the 
aid of some further powers which 
he should propose for some of the 
departments concerned in the col- 
lection of them, he hoped that no 
material decrease would take place. 
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He felt himself bound to state his 
opinion with that reserve as to the 
amount of his calculations which 
such a subject seemed to demand, 
but still without the slightest feciing 
of despondency as to the ultimate 
result. 

Mr. Ponsonby asked if he under- 
stood the right honourable gentle- 
man rightly, that we were now to 
proceed on the same amount of ex- 

nse thai was to have been incur- 
red before the house rejected the 
proposal of the property tax: Uhl 
this expense was to be met, not by 
retrenchment, but by alteration o1 
modification of old taxes, or by a 
Joan to the same amonnt as the tax 
which had been abandoned. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, ie did not seem what way the 
proposed alteration in the taxes had 
any bearing on the subject of the 
expenditure of the country: the 
question of expenditure must rest 
on itsown ground. ‘Thinking that 
the amount of the various services 
was absolutely necessary, he did not 
see any opening for turther reduc. 
tion, It was the duty of the house 
to watch, and of government to 
correct, any unnecessary expendi- 
ture ; butin this case he hoped that 
the supply to be granted would not 
have the effect of making the go- 
vernment extravagant, 

Mr. Ponsonby was happy he had 
understood the right honour ablegen- 
tleman correctly, because it showed 
the situation in which the minister 
of finance considered the country to 
stand—that after the rejection of 
the property tax, from which six 
millions had been expected, and of 
the malt tax, from which two mil- 
lions or two and a half were to be 
derived, he thought the same scale 
of expenses as had before been sub- 
mitted to the house should still be per- 
severed in. The right honourable 
gentleman did not se any ditference: 
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we were only to have a loan instead 
ot a tax, or one tax instead of an. 
other; and our situation was, in rea. 
lity, this—that the country was to 
stand under the same estimate of 
expenditure, and no reduction was 
to be made, 

Lord Castlereagh maintained, 
thatthemodefollowedbyhonourable 
gentlemen opposite did not present 


the view in which parliament ouch 
toseethis question: becanse, whether 
the property tax or a loan were re. 
sorted to as u PmMeans OF proauc if 


the requisite supply, the duty of re. 
trenchnient PFOTT.Atis dl t} ~i ye. 
‘The house must take the exeTTIONS 
of the country with reference to its 
means ; and the true question was, 
whether the establishment of the 
cocntry Was consistent with ifs ways 
and means; and he could not see 
that the que stion of economy was 
at all altered by the change of atax 
into a loan. 

After some observations from 
Messrs. Tierney, Smith, ‘Thomp. 
son, and Grenfell, the chancellor of 
the exchequer said, he should not 
touch the sinking fund; and that 
he meant to bring in a bill, the ef- 
fect of which would be to relieve, 
after the Sth of July, from the ad- 
ditional malt duty, those sums which 
might havealeady been paid inthe 
view of its continuance. 

The question was then put and 
carried, that the custom duties voted 
to the Sth of July 1816 he cont 
nued and made permanent. 

March 25.—Sir G. Warrender 
moved that the navy estimates be 
referred to the committee of sup- 
ply. ‘This gave rise to a long dis 
cussion, 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the 
estimates were divided into the 
admiralty, the navy-oftice, the navy 
pay-office, the victualling-office, the 
home dock-yards, the out-ports, 
and the foreign dock-yards. With 
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to the first branch—the ad- 
miralty, the estimate for the pre- 
sent yeat, including the marine- 
office, was 61,2237, There certain- 
ly had been a reduction of 1,500/, 
resulting from a late debate in 
that house, being the salaries pro- 
posed by government to be given to 
two gentlemen ( Messrs. Croker and 
Barrow). ‘lhe honourable gentle- 
man went through most of the 
items, further pomting out where 
the saving was real or me: ely nomi- 
nal, showing where further reduc 
tions might be made, and com- 
paring the estimates of former years 
with those of the present, inferring 
that ministers were not disposed to 
practise the least economy im re- 
ducing the public expenditure, un- 
less compelled by that house. ‘The 
right honourable gentleman showed 
clearly that the proposed peace es- 
tablishment for 1816, under the 
head of admiralty, navy - office, 
dock-yards, &c. when only 33,000 
seamen are retained, exceeds the 
war establishment of 1814 by 3,507. 
when 140,000 men were main- 
tained, and is more than double the 
war establishment of 1804, when 
thenavycontained 100,000 seamen. 
Mr, Tierney concluded by remark- 
us that there was a class in the 
house determined upon @conomy, 
draughted from all parties, and be- 
ts jek 2 to none, The support of 
tats respectable body he was sure he 
should gain, as he was convinced 
that his hivures, if not his argu. 
ments, would with them have 
weight. He begged them, there- 
‘ore, to consider the course proper 
tobe pursued on the present oc- 
casion: he begeed them to con- 
seer, that if they agreed to the 
present estimates, they would de- 
clare that the country should sup- 
port in time of peace a greater bur- 
then than they were called on to 
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bear in time of war. He concluded 
by moving that the question be ad. 


journed, 


Sir G. Warrender and sir J. 
Yorke (both lords of the admiralty) 
and Mr. Croker replied. 

Mr. Baring contended that nei- 
ther the two lords of the admiralty, 
nor their secretary, had given any 
answer to the speech of Mr. Tiere 
ney ; tor they had said nothing to 
justify the enormous augmentation 
of the civil establishments of the 
navy. His idea was, that the esti- 
mates should be sent back to mi- 
nisters for reconsideration; and the 
rather, as they were made so far 
back as in January last. 

After a few words from admiral 
Markham, on the necessity of build- 
ing ships of war in the royal dock. 
yards, instead of the merchants’, 
for enforcing which lord St Vincent 
had been so much abused, the ques- 
tion of adjournment was negatived 
without a division. The committee 
on the navy estimates was then 
postponed, 

March 26th.—Lord Castlereagh 
said, that it was intended shortly to 
introduce a bill respecting the civil 
list, the object of which was to as- 
certain what permanent reductions 
could be made effectual on the prin- 
ciple of not leaving the crown lable 
to arrears. ‘The arrear of 277,0002. 
would be covered by funds, dis- 
posable by the crown, arising from 
the proceeds of droits, 

Mr. Tierney wished to have an 
account of the droits of the admt- 
ralty, and also for a committee with 
powers to examine persons as well 
as papers, when he had no doubt of 
establishing his case. 

Mr. Croker obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to transfer the duties 
of the transport board to the navy 
and victualling boards. 

March 27th.—The house went in- 
to 
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to a committee of supply, when the 
resolutions founded on the navy 
estimates were pro A 
Mr. Bankes said, that he disap- 
proved of an increase of salary to 
the clerks, as the necessaries of life 
had fallen from 20 to 30 per cent. 
and the income-tax, which made a 
difference of 10 per cent. to them, 
had been repealed. He therefore 
moved an amendment, that “ the 
salaries of the clerks should not be 
increased beyond what they were 
in May last ;” to which Mr. Tier- 
ney agreed, and withdrew his mo- 
tion.— This amendment was re- 
jected > a division, by 168 to 85. 
Mr. Baring then moved, that the 
two offices, of paymaster of ma- 
vines and of widows’ pensions, 
should be abolished, and the a- 
mount deducted from the sum spe- 
cified in the resolution. This amend- 
ment was finally negatived, by 124 
to 38. 
March 28th.—The house having 
into a committee, to consider 
state of the agriculture of the 
united kingdom, Mr. Western re- 
noe ‘a noble lord (Castle- 
ad deprecated a gloorhy 
aie ein tala of the sate of the 
country; but, as the land paid no 
rent to the proprietor, the wages of 
labourers were not adequate to their 
maintenance, and the profits of 
stock were turned into losses, it was 
impossible not to feel despondency. 
This must be increased when the 
national débt, and so large an 
amount of taxation, was considered. 
The honourable gentleman then 
stated, that he considered the origi- 
nal causes of the distress to be, 
first, the depressed value of the 
produce of the land, occasioned by 
an increase of the uce beyond 
the demand; secondly, the with. 
drawing the extensive circulatin 
medium, or credit currency, whi 











has still further depreciated the 
value of land. His remedy was, 
either the export of corn, or pre. 
vention of the importation of fo. 
reign corn, and the removal of the 
duties on spirits. Passing over the 
introductory resolutions, he con- 
cluded by reading the fourth: 
That the consumption of barley, 
and consequently the demand for 
it, were very materially reduced by 
the excessive duties to which it was 
subjected, and that those duties 
ought to be repealed. 

r. Brand viewed the tithe sy. 
stem as a great cause of distress, 
and suggested a commutation. For 
the encouragement of clover, lin- 
seed, and rape, be thought that 20s. 
a quarter ought to be imposed upon 
foreign clover, linseed, and rape- 
seed imported. He suggested also 
a duty upon foreign wool imported, 
or a duty upon all foreign cloth. 
Only 8d. a day, he had been in- 
formed, is given in Cambridgeshire 
to strong, healthy, single men, who 
are capable of the greatest labour. 
Dreadful as this situation was, he 
feared a much worse state of things. 
The poor’s rates were a heavy bur- 
then to the landholder, and threaten- 
ed to destroy the agricultural inter- 
ests of the ccuntry. Personal pro- 
perty ought to be made to contti- 
bute equally as Jand. ‘The best 
mode would be, to limit the claim 
for relief by the age of the poor 
—to extend assistance to the old 
who were past libour, and to or 
phans who were without protectioa 
—but to leave the intermediate pe- 
riod of life to the benevolent. 

Lord Lascelles, on the contrary, 
thought that a duty upon foreign 
wool would be in the highest de- 
gree detrimental to our woollen 
manufactures. 

Colonel Wood, so far from think- 
ing that the duties on spirits ought 

to 
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removed, thought they ought 
we augmented ; thig would en- 
the use of malt liquors. 
ing more particularly acqu, inted 
with Wales, he suggested a dimi- 
gution af the tax on salt, which 
heavily onthe Welsh. 
Mr. Curwen considered the di- 
stress of the agricultural interest to 
have arisen not from surplus pro- 
duce, but from the withdrawing the 
accommodation which the farmers 
received from the country banks. 
At the same time he did not think 
there was such deep and universal 
saffering as the gloomy disposition 
of some taught them to believe. 
His remedy was the advance of 
money to the agricultural interest, 
as was done to the merchants some 
years ago. The sum to be ad- 
vanced 12 millions, and the se- 
curity to be landlord and tenant 
jointly, not to exceed half the rent 
paid by the latter. He objected to 
aduty on foreign wool imported ; 
andrecommended public granaries, 
at least the storing of three months’ 
provisions for the metropolis. F'i- 
nally, some arrangement with re- 
spect to the tithe system, and a re- 
vision of the poor laws. 
Mr, Leslie Forster and Sir J. 
Newport were chiefly for excluding 
foreign grower, 
Mr, Peel, adverting to the great 
distress of Ireland, said, that the 
only adequate relief would be to 
give a preference to her agricultural 
produce, The Irish butter trade 
ought patticularly to be encou- 
taged; whereas, at present, the 
oy of butter imported from 
eland was less than the butter ims 
ported from foreign ports. 
pene Mr. Robinson 
' Reither agree to the proposal 
lor giving a bounty on ex porvations 
or for imposing a prohibition a- 
gainst importation, 
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Mr, Barham was for a prohibi- 
tion against the importation of fc- 
reign agricultural produce. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis objected to 
prohibitory duties as a general prin- 
ciple; and suggested, that a duty 
of 6d. or Is, on every pack of fine 
wool imported, might be a great 
relief to the tarmer; also, an ad- 
ditional duty on rape and other 
seeds, excluding clover, He was 
against a bounty on exportation of 
corn, and also the commutation of 
tithes, 

The debate was then adjourned, 

March 29th.—In a committee on 
the butter trade, Mr. Robinson 
said, that in order to protect this 
branch of the trade of Ireland from 
an injurious competition with Hol- 
land, he should propose to increase 
the duty on all foreign butter im- 
ported in British ships to 20s., and 
25s, on all imported in foreign 
vessels. 

Sir J. Newport and sir F, Flood 
urged, as reasons to increase the 
duties to 25s. and 30s., that the 
people of Holland were compara- 
tively exempt from taxation; that 
their ports were in the vicinity of 
the English coast, and small ves- 
sels at small freights could be used ; 
whereas from Ireland there. was a 
longer navigation, and large ves- 
sels at high freights were requisite. 
Mr. Robinson's duties were then 
agreed to. 

Mr. Gordon said, if cheese was 
not protected, the farmers in Hol- 
land would send more cheese than 
ever, after the protection for home 
butter. He had been informed by 
a Cheshire factor, that the London 
dealers would make no contracts 
for the inferior country cheeses, but 
only for the best Cheshire , and 
Gloucestershire, as the Dutch 
cheeses were preferred to our own 
inferior ones He would sea ¥ 
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the protecting duty on cheese, on 
the same si ‘ae the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had acted re- 

ing butter. He moved that a 
docy of 16s. per ewt. be laid on 
foreign cheeses imported in British 
ships, and a duty of 20s. on those 
imported in foreign vessels. — The 
resolution was agreed to. 

April Ist.—At the request of Mr. 
Lyttelton, the chancellor of the ex- 

uer stated on the subject of the 
malt tax as follows: “ A bill was 
now preparing to be brought down 
to parliament, which would effectu- 
ally accommodate all parties. The 
country knew that the tax expired 
on the Sth July, when, in order to 
a pe any stagnation of trade, he 

resolved to grant some draw- 
back to the maltster. At the same 
time knowing that, unless the 
brewer got also some relief, he 
would be rather inclined to sell off 
than to buy any more malt, he had 
duenienined also to give him some 
relief, that the present distressed 
state of agriculture might be al- 
leviated. Accordingly, for what- 
ever proportion of beer might be on 
hand, the brewer would have al- 
lowance made him.”’ 

The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of supply, sir G. 
Warrender moved that a sum not 
exceeding 45,864/. be granted jor 
the expenses of the navy pay-office, 

Mr. Bennet observed, that the 
present treasurer of the navy, whose 
salary was 4,000/. and whose duties 
he understood could be performed 
by the appropriation of a single 
hour in the day, ought not to re- 
ceive so large a remuneration, in 
the existing distresses of the coun- 
try. He proposed that the salary 
should be reduced to 2,000/. ; and 
therefore moved, as an amendment, 
that, instead of the 43,864/. the 
sum of 41,864/, be granted to his 


majesty for the expenses of the navy 
pay office for the year. 

r. Rose peremptorily denied 
that the office of treasurer of the 
navy was one of so little labour as 
it had been described to be. Those 
duties engrossed a large portion of 
his time, even when he was absent 
from London ; they employed him 
many hours in the day, and often 
two hours before day-light. This 
might be no reason for the salary 
being 4,000/ a year ; but he wished 
to show that the duties of the office 
were not soeasy. It was not oneof 
those offices the salary ot which had 
been lately augmented. At the 
Revolution the salary was fixed at 
2,000/, a year, but then great ad. 
vantages were derived by Se holder 
of the office, from having large 
sums of the public money in his 
hands. When those sums were 
taken out of the hands of the trea- 
surer of the navy, 2,000/, was add. 
ed to his salary as a compensation, 
He had no disposition to cling 
the office, or to the salary attached 
to it; and to the determination of 
the committee, whatever it might 
be, he would submit without a 
murmur; but he confessed thay 
under all the circumstances of the 
case, he could see no reason for the 
selection of this particular office as 
an object of exclusive reduction. 

Mr. Bennet replied, it was not 
this office alone that he wished to 
reduce ; he intended to go through 
all. He should endeavour to re 
duce even offices of great public 
labour. 

After some conversation, during 
which Messrs, Baring, Barclay, 
Babington, and others, supported 
theamendment for reduction, whic 
was opposed by Messrs. Marryatt 
Bankes, Finlay, Croker, Vansittart 
&e.; Mr. ener agen me 
would not say that the right 
. aourelle 
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pourable gentleman (Mr. Rose) was 


“4 for his services, but he 

t that no reason why he 

(Mr. R.) should not, in considera- 

tion of the distress of the country, 

come forward himself and propose 

a reduction of at a oe a 

ht, if the right honourable 

ee il did this, it would do him 

honour in the decline ot his life, 

Sr reatiinee good an example to the 
nts of other affluent places. 

Mr. Rose said, that experience 
did not lead him to rely much on 
the effect of his conduct in inducing 
others to reduce their salaries. He 
had once before given up a thou. 
sand pounds; with the hope of being 
extensively useful; but he did not 
find that his triends were willing to 
take the benefit of his example. 

‘The committee then divided: for 
the amendment, 21; against it 66: 
majority, 45. ‘Lhe original reso- 
lation was then put, and carried, 

The committee subsequently di- 
vided on another amendment, 
moved by Mr. J. Martin, that the 
sum of 7,000/. placed under the 
head of contingencies, be deducted 
from the vote, because the details 
ofthe items promised to be brought 
down were not yet before the 
house. This was also negatived, 
by 158 to 57. 

Peg other resolutions were agreed 

House of lords, April 2d.—The 
marquis of Buckingham, in making 
his promised motion on the state ot 
Ireland, traced the impolitic system 
which bad been adopted and acted 
upon. The present state of that 
country he attributed to the system 
of tithes—the non-concession to the 
catholics—and the imposition of in- 

mcious duties, which had oc- 
a, — distillation to a great 

- 4\mong minor grievances 
Were, the mode of robs eee by 
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grand juries, the appointment of 
sheriffs, and the admission of im. 
proper persons into the magistracy. 
Remedies for these evils would be 
found in a cool and dispassionate in- 
quiry. The noble. marquis con. 
cluded an eloquent and impressive 
peroration, by moving for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to ine 
quire into the state of Ireland. 

The archbishop of Cashel de- 
fended the conduct of the clergy on 
the subject of tithes. 

The marquis of Buckingham re- 
plied, that the evil was to be attri= 
buted, not to the clergy, but to the 
system of government, 

A discussion of great length ene 
sued, inwhich lords Liverpool, Ross» 
lyn, Stanhope, Darnley, Sidmouth, 
Blessington, Redesdale, Holland, 
Grenville, St. Germains, and Car. 
narvon, participated. It was al- 
lered by the opponents of the moe 
tion, that the appointment of a come 
mittee would be attended with no 
good result. On a division the mos 
tion was negatived, by 137, includ. 
ing 69 proxies, to 67, 26, proxies : 
majority 70, 

in the commons, the same day, 
Mr. Tierney said, that on — 
a paper before the house, he foun 
there was an increase in the treasury 
department of 10,000/. and that the 
assistant-secretary, Mr. Harrison, 
had had his salary increased from 
$,0001, to 3,500. besides being pres 
sented with a gross sum of 5,000%, 
for services performed by him ; it 
also appeared that the two other 
clerks had each 200d. and a Mr. 
Herbert 400/. as remunerations. 
Mr. Tierney taxed ministers with 
endeavouring to bury these transac- 
tions in everkining silence. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the grant 
might excite surprise, but there was 
no intention to conceal the transac- 


tion. 
In 
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In the conversation which fol- 
lowed, it came out that 10,000/, 
had been paid out of the treasury 
contingencies to Mr. — who 
is intrusted with the collection of 
the legacy duty at the stamp ofhce. 
Papers ord to be printed. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the 
powers vested in the treasury by 
the 54th of the king, for suspending 

utions for violation of the re- 
venue laws, and remitting penalties, 
had been grossly abused. He then 
stated four cases: Ist, that of John 
Gibbs, of Emsworth, near Chiches- 
ter, who had a cargo of salt entered 
as containing 600 bushels; when 
measured it was found to contain 15 
bushels more. He was tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to pay a mi- 
tigated penalty of 6001 He paid 
. and applied for a remission of 

the remaining four, In support of 
his application he produced a testi- 
monial signed by the earl of West- 
moreland and others, bearing that 
* he was a man of known loyalty, 
and zealous attachment to govern- 
ment, and had upon all public oc- 
casions spared neither expense nor 
toil in supporting the friends and 
measures of government.” ‘The 
treasury remitted the penalty, in 
opposition to the representations of 
the board of excise.—The second 
was that of Mr. Solomon Lennard, 
brewer, of Bristol, whose penalties 
were remitted at the solicitations of 
Mr, Hart Davise—The third case 
was that of Wolf Benjamin, of 
Leigh, soap-maker, whose penal- 
ties of 12,0004, were reduced at the 
representation of Mr. Western, 
member for Essex.—The fourth 
case was that of Mr, Abbott, brew- 
er, of Canterbury, whose fine, on 
the application of the dean of Can- 
terbury, sir Wm. Curtis, and others, 
was reduced to 500/. for mixing 
poisonous substances with his beer, 


Mr. Brougham’s motion of censure 
was negatived, by 124 to 76. 

Sir KR. Peel moved the appoint. 
ment of a committee to take into 
consideration the situation of chil. 
dren employed in‘ mannfactories, 
It was not’ uncommon, he stated, 
for children employed in manufac. 
tories, of only six years of age, to 
be taken from their beds at five 
o’clock in the morning, put to work, 
and kept at it for fifteen or sixteen 
hours. To counteract such abuses, 
and to limit the extent of such cru. 
elty, could not, in his opinion, be a 
subject unfit for the consideration 
of a British parliament.—Motion 
agreed to. 

Mr, Tierney concluded an elabo. 
rate speech, recommending the abo- 
lition of the third secretaryship of 
state, held by earl Bathurst, at a 
salary of 6,000 per annum, and 
which was first created during the 
war, by moving the following: 
“ That an vite address be pre. 
sented to his royal highness the 
prince regent, representing to his 
royal highness that his majesty’s 
faithful commons, relying on his 
gracious disposition, which had been 
expressed by his royal highness, to 
concur inany measures of ceconomy 
consistent with the interest and se- 
curity of the country, pray that his 
royal highness will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that that 
division of the state office which 
was made in 1794, and by whieh an 
additional secretaryship was crea- 
ted for the transaction of the busi- 
ness ofthe war, should, now that the 
war has been concluded, be abolish- 
ed, and that the office should be re- 
stored to the same footing on which 
it stood in 1793.” 

Mr. Goulbourn urged at some 
length the continuance of the de- 
partment to which he belonged, s¢- 
parate from any other, both pee 
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roanteof the heavy duty, and the 
influence it exercised over 

thecolonies. He deprecated giv- 

ing to the board of control the ma- 
t of the colonies, 

_ Bankes said, that, he always 
felt.a disposition to agree to every 
proposition, the object of which was 

i¢ economy; and it was not 
without doubt and difficulty that he 
had come to the determination that 
it was not consistent with the conve- 
nience of public business to abolish 
the office under debate. It would 
be more agreeable to him to sup- 
port a measure, the object of which 
wasacconomy; but he did not think 
the office under consideration was 
ongof the first which should be re- 
duced, 

Mr. Rose observed, that the gen- 
tlemen on the other side dealt on 
thisoecasion altovether in confident 
assertions, which were quite une 
founded, For instance, it was ere 
reneous to assert that our colonial 
business was now much less than 
when America was subject to our 
dominion ; and it was equally false 
toassert that the oifice of treasurer of 
thenavy was a sinecure. ‘The right 
honourable mover might have found 
itso, for he (Mr. R.) cot Wot dis- 
cover any trace Or minute of That 
righthonourable gentleman's having 
coneany thing whileheheld the office, 
but sign quarterly receipts for his 
suary during the year he retained 
i But for himself he could say, 
that he found the ofhice of treasurer 
ul the navy of a very different de- 
‘eription; and he could appeal on 
tals subject to the records of ¢he of- 
ice itself, as well as to the pay mas- 
ter of the navy, and tu other ofh- 
ete, who Were aware of his exer- 
ia 0 improve the administration 

the office. Even when in the 
“wantty, the official correspondence 


to b ve 
516. € up several hours 
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before day-light; and when, in 
town it occupied the greater portion 
of his time. He hoped, therefore, 
that the house would not form its 
estimate of the duties of an office 
from the manner in which the right 
honourable gentleman attended to 
that to which he had alluded, 

Mr. Tierney, in replying, said, 
that he wished in the first place toad- 
dress a few words to a right honours 
able gentleman (Mr. Rose) whohad 
been moved to great warmth by 
what he (Mr. 'T’.) had said regards 
ing the insignificant duties of the 
treasurer of the navy. That it was 
in truth a sinecure he was warranted 
in asserting, by the often-mentioned 
report of sir F, Baring; though 
it was equally true that other du. 
ties, not connected with that place, 
did devolve upon the person filling 
it, for which extraneous business the 
salary was not nominally, but actus 
ally paid. Therighthonourable gen- 
tleman (continued My, T.) asserts, 
with his usual vehemence, that the 
only trace I left behind me, when I 
filled that place, of the execution of 
any business, was the signature of 
my name four times a-year for my 
salary. Now the fact, unluckily 
for me, is, that 1 only received the 
salary for three quarters. At that 
time I was a poor man, and a poor 
man I continue to be; and I might 
have some excuse for teceiving the 
money, even were it true that I did 
nothing to earnit. But what is the 
situation of the right honourable 
gentleman? What excuse has he to 
offer?—he that is burthened with 
emoluments taken out of the pub- 
lic purse-=the calculation of the 
amount of whose sinecures is the 
most difficult duty he has to dis- 
charge—who makes a boast that 
they are so numerous, that even his 
retirement in the country is broken 
in upon by SorreeppnaenCs regard. 
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ing them. Surely it is a little too 
much that the right honourable gen- 
tleman should not only hold all these 
places, but should boast of them in 
the face of the commons of Eng- 
land, who annually vote the money 
for his payment! Let me ask him if 
he is not clerk to the other house of 
parliament ?—a place that his chil- 
dren hold in reversion ; and let him 
state the emoluments he derives 
from that. Let me ask him if he 
does not hold another sinecure in 
the court of common pleas? and let 
him state the emoluments of that, 
Let me ask him if he is not possessed 
of a third sinecure in the record of- 
fice? and, after he has estimated 
the value of these, and all the others 
he has obtained, let him twit me 
with having signed my name for 
three quarters’ salary while I bap- 
d to be treasurer of the navy. 
¢ asserts that I diduo good in the 
office; let him ask the clerks how I 
conducted myself. 

When the house divided, there ap- 
peared, for the motion 100, against 
it 182. 

April 4.—LordMiltonsaid,though 
our soldiers might acquire impro- 
per notions in the air of France, he 
was not one of those who thought 
that the spirit of liberty was extinct 
in this country. He was that day 
going through Pall Mall, in an 
open carriage, with a friend, when 
he was prevented from proceeding 
on his way by a soldier stationed in 
the street. He asked the soldier 
his name, and by what right or 
under what authority he was thus 
stopped in the highway? The 
soldier refused to tell his name; 
and on his (lord Milton’s) attempt- 
ing to proceed, struck hishorse, add- 
ing that if he attempted to pass he 
would strike him too. The soldier 
struck the horse with a sword, and 
that when, so far from there being 


any crowd, there were not ten care 
riages in the whole length of the 
street, The peace was to be pre. 
served by striking the horses and 
even the persons of people who 
were quietly proceeding in the dis. 
charge of their usual occupations, 
He would not say that liberty was 
yet extinct; but he thought these 
facts worthy the attention of the 
house, because a system was grow. 
ing up, of accustoming the people 
to see soldiers employed when the 
civil power would be quite sufficient. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the 
soldiers were placed when a court 
was held, to keep the avenues clear, 
and to preserve the peace. He was 
sorry that any individual soldier 
should have exceeded the bounds of 
his duty ; but he was confident the 
whole town would bear witness to 
the temper with which the guards 
have acted on all occasions. (No, 
Ne, from lord Milton.) The pre. 
sent order had been given only for 
the purpose of preserving the peace, 
and not with any view to oppress 
individuals. 

Lord Milton believed that the 
soldiers were placed only to preserve 
order, but his objection was to the 
use of the military for such a pur- 
pose. Every one knew how these 
things crept on. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
defended the practice of —s 
the guards in the streets, which h 
been practised ever since the days 
of queen Anne. They were sta- 
tioned for public convenience. He 
was quite sure the noble lord could 
have no intention of interfering with 
the established customs of the court- 
days. 

Mr. Wynnesaid, that house ought 
to resist in the beginning this as 
sumption of a right in the crown to 
stop persons on the highway, in the 
peaceful pursuit of their lawful oc- 
cupations. 
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He himself had that day 
sen soldiers waving their swords, 
galloping this way and that, stop- 

ing or endangering passengers, 
Olver any shadow of constitu- 
tional authority for such alarming 
conduct. He wished to k now whe- 
ther, after the soldier made his 
threat, sword in hand, he would be 
justified in putting lord Milton to 
-_ . he had persisted in pro- 

Lord Folkstone had always put 
himself out of the way of the annoy- 
ance, but of late he had been sur- 

ised to find soldiers stationed even 
at Hyde Park Corner. 

Lord Nugent was desirous to 
know at what periods, and under 
what circumstances, the people of 
England were to be stopped on the 
king’s highway? He moved for a 
copy of the instructions to the life- 
guards on duty that day in West- 
minster. 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the 
motion, 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst said, that if 
any annoyance or hindrance hap- 
pened to a person going to his own 
residence, that was a subject for a 
courtof law: it would be just the 
de a murder had been com- 
Mitted, 

The motion was then negatived 
by 48 to 31. 

House of lords, April 5.—The 
earl of Essex brought the subject of 
thesinterruption experienced by his 

rdship and lord Milton from the 
military on Thursday, before the 

se. He stated, that the soldier 
had threatened to cut down both 
himself and the horse. 

Lord Sidmouth promised inquiry. 

House of commons, April 8.— 

‘ Harvey presented a petition 
the private brewers and consu- 
<a in Norfolk, praying 

Mediate abolition of the 
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war malt duty, instead of its conti- 
nuance to the Sth of July, 

This produced a conversation be- 
tween Messrs. Calvert, Barclay, 
Curwen, and sir S. M, Ridley. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
heard nothing to induce him to 
alter his resolution. 

Mr. Bankes, having noticed the 
repairs which were going on in the 
front of the secretary of state’s of. 
fice, Whitehall, moved for estimates 
of the probable expense, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said the repairs had been underta- 
ken by the board of works, without 
any specific authority from the trea- 
sury, as an exercise of the powers 
with which they were vested. One 
of the surveyors of the board, havy- 
ing remarked the dangerous state of 
the building to passengers, reported 
it to the board; and Mr, Soane was 
consulted by them on the subject. 
The repairing the whole with stone 
would cost 3,000/.: from the ruin- 
ous state of the front, it was impos- 
sible to use cement. ‘The repairing 
the front in any manner than with 
stone, would appear extremely tn- 
sightly, and the difference of exe 
nense would not exceed 1,000/, 

Mr. Tierney hoped that some 
care would also be taken in improv- 
ing the inside of the treasury, 

The house having gone into a 
committee of supply, Mr. R. Ward 
moved the ordnance estimates, A 
long discussion ensued, which was 
concluded by sir John Newport. 
The house then resumed, and the 
report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
stated, that it would be necessary 
that the act for preventing the bank 
from resuming payment in gold 
should be prolonged for two years. 
A bill was ordered to be brought 


in for that purpose. 
r PN 2 The 
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The house went into a commit- 
tee on the horse tax. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 

ys the suspension of that tax 
m the case of farmers occupying 
land under a rent of 150/, a year, 
and that in lieu of it there should 
be charged,—when the farm was 
under 70/. 3s.; above 70/. and un- 
der 100/, 5s.; above 100/. and un- 
der 150/. 7s. 6d, 

April 9.—The bill for settling 
the revenue of the princess Char- 
lotte and her intended consort, at 
60,0004, a year, passed the house. 
Inthe conversation which took place 
upon it, Mr, ‘Tierney inquired whe- 
ther her royal highness would hold 
drawing-rooms, but no answer was 
given to that point. It was stated 
that their royal highnesses had ob- 
tained from lord Grenville a lease 
of Camelford-house, for seven years, 
at a rent of 2500/, a year. 

On Mr. Western moving that 
the house should go into a commit- 
tee on agricultural distresses, but 
declaring that, as there was so thin 
an attendance, he should not press 
the motion; lord Castlereagh and 
several members expressed them- 
selves in favour of the discussion 
being postponed, which was ulti- 
mately overruled, and the house 
went into a committee. 

Mr. Brougham rose to offer his 
sentiments on the important subject 
now before the committee. There 
was one part of the question to 
which he did not think it necessary 
to advert—uamely, the great extent 
and amount of the existing distress. 
The committee had already heard 
that the state of distress was such, 
that whole districts had been thrown 
out of cultivation ; and that in se- 
veral adjoining parishes there was 
scarcely one person left who was 
rateable to the poor-rates. Under 
such circumstances, it must be uni- 


versally acknowledged that the ds 
stress was great, and almost over. 
whelming. The question then came 
to be, with regard to the causes of 
this distress; for, unless these were 
properly searched into, it would be 
m vain to seek a remedy, The 
question was—Why was the agri- 
culture of the country worse off 
than it was at the close of the war 
of 1793? Why was it in so deplo- 
rable a situation, although the 
prices of all kinds of produce were 
considerably higher now than they 
were in 1792? the average price of 
wheat being at the last-mentioned 
period 495., and it being now 57s, 
per quarter, Whence did it happen 
that, the prices of all kinds of pro. 
duce being higher than before the 
war, such an extraordinary pressure 
should exist on the agriculture of 
the country, and all connected with 
it? Now, in endeavouring to an- 
swer this question, the first thing 
he should advert to was the history 
of the cultivation of this country 
during the last twenty years, It 
was beyond a doubt that with the 
war, and accompanying the war, 
a great increase took place in our 
agricultural improvements. This 
was greatly owing to the commer. 
cial monopoly which the events of 
the war threw into the hands of 
this country, and still more to the 
two scarcities by which we were vi- 
sited; the one in 1796, and the 
otherin 1799—in the latter of which 
years especially, the price of wheat, 
and of all other grain, was enhanced 
beyond all former example. The 
eflect produced on the agriculture 
of the country by this increased de- 
mand was similar to that produced 
by the destruction of St. Domingo, 
and the troubles of Guadaloupe, on 
the sugar market of Europe. 

vast a proportion of land was thrown 
into cultivation in the other Mee > 
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islands in consequence of the 
, mame he had mentioned, 


and by the unlimited powers of the 
slave trade in furnishing labourers, 
that in the course of a few years 
rs. fell even below their old 
standard price, to the great and 
well-known distress of the planters, 
and all those connected with the 
West Indies. In the same manner 
two dearths of 1796 and 1799 had 
had a tendency to produce similar 
efects. In connexion with this re- 
mark, he was disposed to place the 
flourishing period of our agriculture 
between the years 1797 and 1507; 
but there were several other causes 
also to be taken into account besides 
those he had already mentioned, 
About the year 1797 great com- 
mercialdistress and alarm prevailed, 
which occasioned a total change in 
the system of the bank. From the 
restriction of bank payments in spe- 
cie which then took place, we had 
to date a most important change in 
the circulating medium of the coun- 
try. At present he put aside the 
depreciation of our currency which 
was thereby occasioned, and looked 
only to the total removal which 
was produced of all the usual re- 
straints, both onthe bank of England 
and on country banks, as to the ex- 
tent of their accommodations. wc- 
cordingly he belicved that the num- 
of country banks was more than 
doubled in the short period of two 
yearsand a half. Instead of one 
k serving for several counties, 
ashad formerly been the case, you 
a bank starting up in every 
town, The persons also engaged 
in these concerns became much more 
ia their accommodations, and 
is encourayed a degree of specu- 
among thefarmers almost in- 
i le. They were not under 
necessity of paving in cash; and 
though they w 
GA they were obliged to answer 
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any demands upon them in bank of 
England notes, yet the country 
people generally preferred notes 
which had the name upon them of 
some person whom they knew—of 
some lord or gentleman in their vi- 
cinity—to those of the bank of En- 
gland, though garnished with the 
name of Mr. Abraham Newland. 
The result of this was, that the 
country bankers became extremely 
rash in discounting bills, and grant. 
ing every species of accommodas 
tion, Had this course’ gone on 
more gradually than it did, and had 
things been restored gradually to 
their former state, perhaps good 
rather than mischief might have 
been caused by the extraordinary 
stimulus thus given to agriculture: 
but prices had also been enhanced, 
partly by the commercial monopoly 
which this country enjoyed, and 
partly from the obstructions which 
existed to importation ; and hence, 
from the whole united, an extent of 
cultivation had taken place that 
was altogether unprecedented. If 
a farmer could get accommodation 
from a banker, which he found lit- 
tle difficulty in doing, he either 
brought new land into cultivation, 
or greatly improved the old. Here 
there were at once great temptation 
and facility united to extend the 
cultivation of the earth. Another 
cause of no small moment remain- 
ed to be stated. Our colonies cere 
tainly were of great importance in 
extending the str manufactures 
and commerce of the mother coun- 
try. It was difficult to find any 
engine more effectual for that pur- 
pose. It had so happened that the 
events ofthe war had thrown almost 
all the colonies of Europe into our 
possession. The consequence of this 
was a pouring in of wealth into this 
country, much of which was em- 
ployed in fertilizing the soil, There 
N 3 were, 
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were, in fact, districts of the coun- 
try where the effects of this pouring 
in of wealth from the Dutch and 
other islands were distinctly visible, 
not only in the money expended, 
but in the very names of the spots 
brought into cultivation or improv- 
ed. The t commercial di- 
stresses of 1811-12 had produced the 
most important effects upon agri- 
culture, and had lowered the price 
of produce, more especially cattle, 
to agreat distance beyond the towns 
or districts where the commercial 
distresses prevailed. Another point 
to which he should advert was the 
impulse which the contracts of go- 
vernment would give the market ; 
and, in speaking of them, he meant 
to say nothing that could be un- 
derstood as casting blame upon any 
department. ‘Though the war did 
not, it was true, create new mouths 
to consume, yet it occasioned a 
much more improvident consump- 
tion of produce, notwithstanding all 
autions ; and it could scarcely 
doubted that the large sums of 
money laid out for the public ser- 
vice were more extravagantly spent 
than if they had been disbursed by 
individuals in small amounts. Of 
course the price of the necessaries 
of life was augmented by these con- 
tracts, which to a certain extent oc- 
casioned an artificial scarcity. 

It wus extremely difficult to esti- 
mat with any tolerable precision the 
quantity of new land brought into 
cultivation by all the co-operating 
causes of encouragement: at first 
he had thought that the number of 
inclosure bills passed within the last 
10 years would afford somecriterion : 
by these it would seem that about 
1,200 commons had been brought 
into tillage in that period : but ma- 
ny circumstances concurred to ren- 
der it an unfair mode of forming an 
estimate, and among them the im- 





portant fact, that many of these 
acts were not obtained to bring 
waste land into cultivation, but to 
settle private oe or the con- 
tested rights of commonable tenants. 
A calculation made upon this da. 
tum, however, would show that 
about two millions of acres had been 
for the first time subjected to the 
plough between 1797 and 1807; 
but even that could not be sufficient 
to account for the great increase of 
produce, because it was occasioned, 
not only by the tillage of new, but 
by the improved cultivation of old 
land, by the employment of large 
capital in the hope of large profits, 
It was the practice of foreigners to 
term Great Britain a trading, shop. 
keeping country ; but when its ex- 
tent was considered, it could not be 
denied by all who were acquainted 
with the subject, that it was the 
greatest agricultural country in the 
world : it had become so within the 
last 20 years; and not only two 
blades of grass now grew where 
only one grew before, but it would 
be much more correct to assert that 
three or even four blades now were 
produced upon the spot that for- 
merly only yielded one. Supposing 
that two million acres of new land 
were at present in tillage, at the 
rate of three quarters per acre they 
would give six million quarters of 
Neves Now, the population of 

ngland and Scotland, according 
to the last returns, from 1800 to 
1811, had increased to the extent of 
two millions of souls; and taking 
the average annual consumption of 
each person to be, what was usually 
admitied, one quarter, that would 
only account for two millions of 
quarters of grain out of the six mil- 
lions grown upon the new land, in- 
dependently of the great addition 
arising from improved husbandry. 


Of course the honourablemember di 
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relywith much confidence on this 
peor tag but, supposing it to be 
at all correct, it threw some light 
the causes of the present di- 
gresses of agriculturists. All the 
facts he had been able to collect 
showed a very a increase in the 
of every farm in the king- 
dom; it was increased beyond the 
demand, as now appeared ; and it 
must be admitted that the growers 
of corn to a certain degree had 
over-traded themselves. It wastrue, 
that during this period the prices 
kept up, but the effect of the ullage 
of the wastes had then been fully 
felt; nor indeed did -he think it 
could be said that the new land 
yielded full crops until the year 
1812, though even the worst soils 
had been compelled to grow some- 
thing by weight of metal, by sinking 
money on the land in manure pro- 
cured at a heavy expense, 

After 1812 a great glut of grain 
wasthrown uponthe market, andthis 
circumstance combined with two 
extraordinary fine harvests (after 
two others equally unproductive ) 
to depress the value of agricultural 
produce of all kinds: for these large 
crops, the house would observe, 
were exactly contemporaneous with 
the attainment by the land of the 
maximum of cultivation. The con- 
current circumstances tending to 
reduce the price of grain became 
now as marvellous as those that had 
ween led to its advance. ‘The 

table member for Essex (Mr. 
Western ) on a former night, in al- 
luding to the events that occurred 
about the year 1813, had, in his 
(Mr, Brougham’s ) opinion, under- 
stated the effect of the peace ; and 
4 4 pround for his opinion, he had 
to the returns from the 
corm-market, by which it appeared 
im January the price of gvtin 
24s. per. quarter, and in No- 
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vember only 6°. per quarter; asboth 
these periods were anterior to the 
peace, and the price having fallen 
so considerably,the inference drawn 
was, that the distresses were not 
produced by the peace, or at least 
that they were aggravated only in 
a slight degree by that event. He 
(Mr. Brougham ) felt himself bound 
to dissent from this conclusion; and 
in making up his mind that the 
agricultural distresses were mainly 
to be attributed to the peace, he had 
the consolation of reflecting that 
they were of a transitory nature, 
and would at least be mitigated by 
the lapse of time. The argument 
of the honourable member for Essex 
would be most decisive, if nothing 
extraordinary had occurred between 
January and November to account 
for the great diminution-of price. 
In January 1813, although the 
French had penetrated to ey 
no immediate hope of peace was 
held out, and no man could have 
ventured to calculate upon that 
event ; but in the month of Novem- 
ber, when the price was so much 
lower, that prospect of public affairs 
was greatly changed; at that time 
the most auspicious calamities had 
happened to the arms of the enemy, 
and they were crowned by the 
death-blow to the power of Buona- 
parte—the battle of Leipsic. Of 
course peace was then scarcely a 
matter of conjecture ; it was an event 
which all men contemplated in their 
engagements, and ministers, in ef- 
fecting their contracts at 63s. per 
quarcer, were aided not only by this 
probability, but were backed by the 
noble harvest that had burdened 
the land in the two preceding years. 
But the effect of peace was felt by 
the agricultural interest in another 
way ; for the consequence of it was, 
the withdrawing of government 
from the corn and cattle markets ; 
N4 the 
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the change in the value of beasts in 
Ireland was sudden and extraordi- 
nary; and about six months since, 
when the agents of ministers ceased 
to make any purchases, the Welsh 
coast, and that of the west of En- 
gland, were crowded with oxen for 
sale at very low rates. Another 
circumstance leading to the same 
result deserved notice. He was 
far from thinking that the commer- 
cial distresses of 1810, 1811, and 
1812, were at an end even now. 
The storm was still depending over 
our heads, and he feared its great- 
est fury was not yet exhausted. 
Many persons, for the last two or 
three years, had been lingering on 
in an insecure trade, who would 
now soon fail, and who ought per- 
haps, in justice to their creditors, 
to have given up their concerns to 
them much earlier. ‘The majority 
of the recent bankruptcies arose, 
not from new, but from old losses ; 
some of them connected even with 
the ruinous Baltic risks of 1811. 
But while these individuals were 
still keeping up appearances, and 
struggling against former difficul- 
ties, peace was obtained, which, 
while it caused the stoppage of 
many commercial houses, was not 
lees severely felt by the farmers, 
though its consequences to them, 
perhaps, had been a little less im- 
mediate. As soon, however, as the 
ports of Europe were thrown open, 
all classes were eager to enter into 
new speculations, calculating upon 
returns certain, speedy, and abun- 
dant; the spirit of adventure at no 
period had beenexceeded, and could 
scarcely be exaggerated by any 
statement, He would not enter into 
details, though many facts had come 
to his knowledge which proved that 
this rage, this madness for specula- 
tion, he might call it, had only been 
equalled by the South-sea bubble, 
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and he feared it would prove at leag 
as ruinous. The house would scarce. 
ly believe that labourers and menial 
servants in manufacturing districts, 
who taking advantage of high wages 
had laid by small sums against 
old age, had in many instances 
clubbed together their little savings, 
and risked their all in an expedition 
to Holland or the north of Ger. 
many. Among persons better in- 
formed, all who could collect a few 
hundred pounds had launched as 
merchants, and in this way millions 
and millions had been sent abroad, 
for which returns only to a very 
inconsiderable amount had yet, and 
would probably hereafter, be made, 
This imprudence had already occa. 
sioned great distress among the ma- 
nufacturers, who, of course, could 
not employ the same number of 
men; and the demand for agricul 
tural produce was proportionally 
diminished, The recent specula- 
tions to America had led to the 
same result: no less than eighteen 
millions had been exported withia 
a year, principally from Liverpool 
and the north of England, for which 
returns only to the extent of about 
nine millions had been received, 
Another cause of depression was 
the recent change in the policy of 
the bank of England, which haddi- 
minished its paper currency, and 
had occasioned the country bankers 
to adopt the same course, though 
to a greater extent. ‘The great ta- 
cility to agricultural dealings was 
thus taken away ; and all discounts 
aud accommodations were refused 
to those who had long received 
them, and had calculated upon their 
continuance, It had been said that 
the price of wheat was now 10s. 
per quarter higher than in 1792; 
and it was argued from thence that 
the farmer was, of course, in a bet- 
ter situation now than ia 1792, The 
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however was, that the tillers 
ee were not benefited, like 
gthers, by the fall in the price of 
sions; and they expected to 
wy enabled to pay the in- 
rerest of their loans by means of the 
igh price of their grain and cattle ; 
but instead of this, the agriculturist 
wascompelled not only to discharge 
the interest, but the principal, ata 
time when all circumstances con- 
ired to diminish his means. ‘To 
satisfy these demands, he was obli- 
to sell the land brought into 
cahivation within a few years, and 
that would probably lead to the sale 
of other property ; for although he 
(Mr. Brougham‘ felt assured that 
time would mitigate or relieve the 
distresses now felt, he verily believ- 
ed they would be greater before 
they were diminished, and that in 
the mean time much land would be 
put up to sale at a great loss, 
Thegreatchange which hadtaken 
place in the financial concerns of 
the country within the last 20 years 
had also much contributed to the 
sufferings of the tenants of the land; 
indeed, he doubted whether this 
cause ought not to have been stated 
asthe great primary source of com- 
plaint. At present the annual taxes 
amounted to nearly 75 millions, 
and in one year durmg the war 
the expenditure of the country had 
not been less than 120 millions. 
pressure upon agriculture was 
of course heavy ; and as the price 
of produce fell, the expense of culti- 
vation did not by any means fall in 
proportion. Many of these charges 
Were not at all affected by the 
phess of provisions, and among 
m might be reckoned the taxes 
rmet was compelled to pay. 
On a farm of 400 poten 200 fF 
*aich would be employed in grow- 
"8 corn, while 100 would lie fal- 
K¥, and 100 be employed for 
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grazing, the assessed taxes would 
amount to 22/. §s., supposing nine 
servants and 14 pair of horses to 
be kept upon it, The arinual wages 
of each servant at present were not 
less than 502. while in 1792, 354 
were amply sufficient, ‘The extra- 
ordinary and occasional labour 
would probably require 50/, more, 
and 75/ must be allowed for the 
fallow land. Women servants were 
also now more expensive ; and on 
the whole, the increased charge of 
the farm above what it would have 
been in 1792 was not less than 
2421, &s., including taxes, Besides, 
the bills of the blacksmith, the 
saddler, the carpenter, and other 
tradesmen, would be in proportion 
to the other advances, in addition 
to the heavy price now paid for all 
kinds of manure, These additional 
expenses would not be avoided now, 
even if grain should descend to the 
price of 1792: and in these respects 
the farmers justly and loudly called 
for relief and remedy. The taxes 
upon leather, salt, and soap, but 
particularly the two former, were 
most burdensome; they were articles 
of excise, and mere necessaries ; but 
some customable commodities, such 
as sugar and others, though in them- 
selves luxuries, had become almost 
necessaries, and the duty paid upon 
them was very exorbitant. The 
tax on beer had been increased since 
1801, from, 5s. 74d. per barrel, to 
Os. 7/.; and malt, which in 1800 
paid 10s. 7d. per quarter, in 1814 
was loaded with a tax of 34s. 8d, 
I6s. of which, however, being a 
war duty, were to be taken off. Of 
the proper remedy in this respect 
the committee would be best able 
to judge; but he trusted that it 
would be found practicable to grant 
some relief with as little delay as 
possible, There was another cir- 


cumstance which claimed the great- 
est 
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est consideration—he alluded to the 
poor, Now the fact really was, that 
the manufacturer made the poor, 
and the agriculturist kept the poor. 
The one was rated only according 
to his occupancy, but the farmer 
was rated according to his protits, 
Tt was well known, that in propor- 
tion as the poor rate was fixed, lit- 
tle wages were paid. Who paid 
the parish rate? The farmer, The 
farmer subscribed to a fund which 
went to lower the rate at which the 
manufacturer worked up hiscapital. 
Having entered thus far into 
detail, he had nothing further to 
state; but he must then beg leave 
to call the attention of the house to 
the remedies. ‘There was one class 
of men who could not expect any 
de gree of relief—he meant those 
whe dealt on borrowed c: ipitals— 
because their speculations had been 
entered into with a view to particu- 
lar purposes, This was a tempo- 
rary and passive measure, and did 
not affect those which were perma- 
nent. He should hope that thes 
interests w uld be con iderably 
lieved in a few years; and that they 
would soon be brotight back to 
their original conditions, ¢ xcepting 
as to the excess of taxes. He was 
willl ing to admit that w ares were 
now lower than they ought to be, 
owing to the distress ot the times : 
he trusted, however, that this was 
only temporary, and was princips il. 
ly occasioned by the great burthen 
of taxation. The principle of the 
corn bill was sought to be extended 
to all other r points. When the ho- 
nourable member, however, propo- 
sed a bounty, he did not agree with 
him. We complained of the high 
prices of wool and taxation: but 
what was the remedy? We were 
advised to export, and to compel 
exportation: but what was the 
whole amount of the bounties for 
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1814? It was only 286,000. As 
to the principle of the warehouse, 
he would merely ask, had the er 
culturist no farm-house? Could } 
not keep the produce of the land in 
his own farm-yard? Was he more 
atraid of rats there than in the go. 
vernment warehouses? Did the 
farmer wait til he saw the Gaeetr ? 
No such thing, He would take 
the liberty of stating, that he had 
had a great deal ot experience on 
these points, and he knew that per. 
sons were employed to go into dif. 
ferent parts of the country, in order 
to ascertain the probable amount of 
the crop. The honourable member 
might have considered this subject 
a great deal in his study, but the 
whole merits were in his fields, 
where those persons speculated upon 
the profits for the next year. 

With respect to the other reme- 
dies, the poor rates, tf any thing could 
be done to equalize them, and to res 
move the necessity of one parts) 
providing for another, which had 
grave nmrise to the case of one man 
maint: unin the whole of one; parish, 
he should have no obj yection to the 
plans of the honoura! le member. 
The poor rates were the cause of 
the declension of the character of 
our peasantry. It had been pro- 
posed by Mr. Malthus, one of the 
greatest authorities on this subject, 
tiat whatever issue should be born 
within a certain period, should not 
be entitled to rehef, except m cases 
of disease and impotency. He was 
very much disposed to agree W! ith 
this distinction. 

As to wool, the free exportation 
would be of the great est bene fit. It 
would materially relievethe a; oricul- 
tural classes; fort! hough 1 it mightnot 
be of so fine a species as would be 
produced on the continent, it must 
certainly be in very great demand. 
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and our coarse wools which were 
got long, were in great demand for 
certain purposes. With respect to 
tithes, he did not see that they very 
materially affectedthe present ques- 
tion, Last of all, he would venture 
to suggest, that a consider able re- 
lief might be afforded from the 
dnking tund. In 1815 it amounted 
to 15 millions and a halt, including 
Ireland; and, after certain deduc- 
tions, it would be for this year 13 
millions. He threw this out in the 
spirit of the conciliatory discussions 
which had taken place upon this 
subject, and he hoped it would be 
received in the same manner from 
the honourable members who were 
opposite to him. ‘The government 
would naturally be anxious to afford 
the utmost relief to the distressed 
condition of the agriculture of the 
united kingdom, and parliament 
would assist them in granting such 
benefits as the circumstances of the 
cases would admit of. The honour- 
able member concluded his speech 
with an apology to the house for 
having detained them so long, which 
was received with cheers from eve- 


ry part, 

Lord Castlereagh complimented 
the last speaker on the long, able, 
and luminous speech he had deliver- 
ed. There was a candid and liberal 
tone throughout that speech, which 
wasthe best pledge that this question 
would absorb the minor considera- 
tons of party, He (lord Castle- 
reagh) was persuaded, that shut out 
a foreign corn was, the home 
growth would soon rise to a com- 
petition with the other domestic 
articles of produce and manufacture 
with which it came in competition. 

# simple circumstance of land 
going out of cultivation would ac- 
cetrate this operation. His cone 

‘ction was, that the great mass of 

agriculture of the country was 
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founded on a solid basis; although 
he did not deny that it experienced 
at present great distress and difficul- 
ty. To allege, however, that this 
distress was an actual decay of the 
national wealth, was, in his opinion, 
not to seize its true character. Of 
the reverse, the state of the revenue 
afforded an tndubitable indication, 
In all its branches it had been main- 
tained, and down to the very last 
week, was more productive than in 
the same periods of any former 
year. He did not state this to dis- 
suade the house from affording any 
possible mitigation of the existing 
evil, but to induce them to look at 
the situation of the country with a 
steady eye, in the expectation which 
he himself cherished, that a termi- 
nation would ere Jong be put to the 
sufferings that had been occasioned 
by the great change of prices. The 
operation had already commenced. 
Wheat, he understood, had _ risen 
at Edinburgh to 72s, a quarter. It 
was not likely, therefore, that it 
should long remain at 56s.in the other 
parts of the kingdom. If it should 
rise to 80s, or 90s, he should be glad 
to know where would be the di- 
stress? He allowed that the altera- 
tion in the circulating medium had 
co-operated in producing the exist- 
ing circumstances. But this was by 
no means a permanent state of 
things. Ina short space of time, 
the banks over the whole country, 
although they would not advance 
so incautiously as they had formerly 
done, would advance sufficiently to 
diminish the existing pressure. ‘The 
continuation of the restriction on 
cash payments would also go a 
great way to remedy the inconve- 
niences which would result from 
the rejection of the property tax, by 
affording facilities for raising mo- 
ney for the public service in other 
ways. The sinking fund was a 
topie 
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topic too extensive to be incidentally 
treated. He would protest against 
any considerable applications to 
that fund, however, until its o pera 
tion had sor aised the country that 
application might be made to it 
without dang er. It bad been the 
means of carrying us through all 
our difficulties, aad ought not to 
be too rashly invaded, Advert. 
ing to the state of our commerce 
with South America, he declared 
that at present it Was very « onsider- 
able, and that the means of im- 
proving it occupied the earnest and 
constant attention of his majesty’s 
ministers, 

Sir J. Newport attributed the di- 
stress in agrea measure to the pour 
ing in of produce from Ireland, in 
consequence of the demand for that 
produce being lessened by the re- 
moval of the British army from the 
Peninsula, and also in a great mea 
sure to the delay which had taken 
place in the passing rol the corn bill, 
and which had enabled the foreign 
grower to send a large quantity in- 
to the country. Lie be lieved that 
much of the distress would prove 
temporary, if such measures were 
adopted as would prevent it from 
becoming permanent, 

Mr. W. Smith, in answer to what 
had fallen from the noble lord, de- 
nied that the rejection of the income 
tax rendered a loan necessary. 

Mr. Western arpruc d that m thing 
wasso injurious is rapid fluctuations 
in the price of corn, and explained 
the ace in Which the measures 
which he proposed would remedy 
this evil. 

‘he house then resumed, ai id the 
chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again. 

A select committee ‘Was ap poi inted 
to clkamine the Poucy « im posing 

an increase “a duty on the Importa- 
tion of foreign seeds, and to rc ‘port 
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their epinion therempon to the 
house ; and it was ordered tobe an 
instruction to the same comr “Litte ty 
that they have power to consider 
the laws relative to wool and the 
woollen trade. 

April 10.—Mr, Hammersleyrose 
to move for an nase tps tof the sum 
due from t. Ne kr rene ‘h to the | i Nglish 
government for the maintenance of 
prisoners of war, which had been re. 
mitted by the treaties of peace i 
ISltand IS15,to favour the claims 
of those who had suffered from the 
confiscation of propercy p! iced in 
the French funds. He could not 
approve the arrangement which had 
been made in this instance, as he 
thought it went to. give up that 
which belonged to the communi 
at large, in favour of individuals 
who were not e! titled to such an 

especial favour tor pi. acing their 
money, if not in the funds « of our 
natural enemy, in those of our na- 
tural rival, which came to much the 
same thing. 

After some discussion, the mo- 
tion Was agreed tO, 

Mir. Grenfell said, he had betere 
called the attention of the house to 
the disgraceiul state of the silver 
currency. It was well known, that 
in change for a pound-note, pers ns 
usually received one half m Frenea 
coin, and the other half, perha DS, 
in counterfeit made athome. Irom 
a conversation with an emment 
French merchant, he had reason to 
believe that within the last twelve 
months, not less than 200,0004 
worth of 12 and v1 s preces had 
been imported into this country. It 
Was not surprising that this grea it 
imports ition should havetaken place, 
when it was known that there wasa 
profit of 20 per cent. on these trans 
actions. ‘There was now no reason 
whatever that the silver currency 


should continue in this debased 
Staley 
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state, because that very day silver 
was at the mint price. He believed 
there was an act of parliament ex- 


isting, which stood tn the way of 


coinmg shillings and sixpences any 
where but at the mint, which it 
would be necessary to repeal, as a 
preliminary step to the remedy 
which it was proposed to apply. 
He concluded by moving for an 
account of all foreign gold and sil- 
ver coin and bullion imported since 
the Ist of Feb. 1510, to the latest 
period at which the same could be 
made up, distinguishing each year 
and also the coin from the bullion. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
sid, the return would be necessari- 
ly imperfect, as there was no duty 
paid on the importations of those 
articies, 

Mr. Baring expected that the 
country would have bad some assu- 

ince of relief from the chancellor 
ofthe exchequer. ‘The matter 
ought to be proceeded in by a com. 
mittee; and no time oughc to be 
lost. As he understood that govern- 
meathad a great sum in silver by 
them, he supposed this would be 
employed inanew coinage. Whea 
tiat took place, he hoped the ofh- 
cers of the mint would pay some 
attention to their work, and take 
some pains to understand what 
comage was. We hada building 
Dat cost 2 or 300,000/. and a large 
establishment; yet such was the dis- 
graceful state of it, that when they 
bad a few tokens to make, the otlie 
cers knew nothing of the matter, 
and after many attempts all the 
“ies Were broken up. In coining 
gold for France, they had not im. 
proved their reputation, and had 
Ne rig blowing up the mint 

er. He hoped the master of the 
5 tty har it worth his while 

bes ittle of his business, 

he motion was agreed to. 
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In the commons, on the 11th of 
April, Mr. Brougham presented a 
petition signed by about 500 respect- 
able merchants and tradesmen of 
the city and liberties of Westmin- 
ster, Which, he believed, spoke the 
sense of a great and important bo- 
dy of men in trade, ‘The petition 
complained of the abuses arising 
from the extent of the rules of the 
King’s Bench, to go into which, a 
man had only to cross the river, 
and take a comfortable lodging for 
three months, in order to avail him- 
self of the insolvent act; or stop 
there till he expended 3 or 4,000/ 
which his creditors ought to have. 
It was known that an individual 
actually went on a visit to the con- 
tinent, while supposed to be ia the 
rules. Another man coming out 
of the rules to apply for the benefit 
of the act, went into a shop on his 
way, and obtained a gold watch and 
seals. The petition stated, that the 
extent of the rules called for serious 
consideration. ‘These abuses had 
(Mr. B, believed) increased greatly 
the objections to the insolvent act. 
He moved that the petition be ree 
ferred to the committee on the in- 
solvent act. 

Mr. Abercromby said, if those 
who had authority over the King’s 
3ench prison would not exert them- 
selves, it was indispensable that the 
house should take up the matter, 

Mr. Bennett observed, that it aps 
peared in the committee of last 
year, that 5,500/ a year of profit 
were made out of the rules, It also 
appeared, that some debtors had a 
practice of taking lodgings tor the 
winter inthe rules of the Fleet, and 
for the summer, in the rules of the 
King’s Bench. 

The petition was referred to the 
committee on the insolvent debtors 
acts, 

On the question of the first read. 
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ing of the Surgeons’ college bill, 
Ma Brougham observed, that the 
universities of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow were justly celebrated: and it 
was absurd that a member of these 
should not be allowed to practise in 
England, because he was not a 
member of the college of surgeons 
in London, What injury might 
not have been sustained, had such 
a principle of prohibition operated 
against Dr. Baillie, Dr. W. Hunter, 
John Hunter, and, he believed, Mr. 
Abernethy, all of whom practised 
here before they belonged to the 
college of surgeons in London !— 
The bill was thrown out without 
a division. 

House of commons, April 24.— 
Mr. K. Douglas presenteda petition, 
from the inhabitants of Dumfries 
stating that above sixty British sub- 
jects immediately connected with 
that town had been made prisoners 
by gen. Morillo at Carthagena, on 
the ground of assisting the Spanish 
insurgents; and that they bad since 
been sent to 5 am. The petitioners 
prayed for the interference of par- 
liament on their behalf.—Ordered 
to he on the table. 

General ‘Thornton moved for “a 


return of the total nominal value ot 
all notes presented at the Bank of 


England, and refused payment as 
being forged, in the last four years, 
and up to the latest period to which 
it could be made out, specifying 
the amount of each year.” He 
observed, that the practice of forg- 
ing notes had risen toa great height 
lately, and particularly since the 
restoration of peace. Many of those 
notes were so well executed, that 
they were with difficulty distinguish. 
ed from good ones. His object in 
making the motion was, that some 
remedy might be devised, by which 
such forgery might be rendered 
more dificult. This he conceived 


might be done by a different method 
of making them. Several plans 
for this purpose had already been 
presented to the Bank of England, 
and, among others, one by earl 
Stanhope, which had been rejected 
by the Bank as too eXpensive,— 
Motion agreed to. 

April 25.—Mr. Finlay made a 
variety of remarks on the trade in 
foreign linens. He was satisfied 
that the present laws operated 
against the interests of the linen 
trade. When no duty was impos. 
ed on foreign linen, more British 
and Irish linens were exported. We 
might carry the foreign linens to 
foreign countries ourselves. The 
most intelligent persons in Scotland 
and Ireland were of his opinion. 
He desired inquiry into the ques. 
tion, that he might show how far the 
linen interests were concerned ; and 
therefore moved for a committee 
to consider the laws relative to fo- 
reign linen, and to report thereon. 

Ir. Vesey Fitzgerald thought 
the motion pregnant with mischief, 
and calculated to excite great alarm 
in Ireland. The importance of the 
Irish Jinen trade was evident, since 
he could state its increase during 
three years of thetransit duty. Theet- 
ports of Irish linen from Great Brie 
tain in 1812, 181S,and 1814, were 
at the rate of 5,800,0002. 5,700,0008 
and 9,500,000/. He strongly ob- 
jected to any interference. 

Mr. Marryatt said, the right bo- 
nourable gentleman took an errone- 
outs view of the subject. It was Mr. 
Pitt’s idea to make this country the 
emporium of general commerce 
an idea now departed from. The two 
great articles of our foreign com- 
merce were foreign linens and 
French wines, During peace, fa" 
competition was restored ; and fi 
we did not supply cheaply, trade 
ran into other channels. The ¢ 
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were lately 17 millions pev 
annum, the greater part paid by 
British manufactures. By these 
means the shipping mterest and the 
British navy were supported. Now 
in peace, by war duties, we were 
losing almost all our foreign trade, 
of which he had mentioned the two 
chief branches. He had observed 
the proportion of British and fo- 
reign ships employed in foreign 
trade, from opportunities afforded 
him as an underwriter, and found 
the British vessels reduced trom 
410 to 851 and 251 ; thence to par, 
and afterwards falling lower. He 
also learned that, in two months, 
recently at the Havannah, where al- 
most all the vessels entering had 
been British, there came in 168 ves- 
sls, and not one of them a British 
vessel laden from a British port, 
but from the Baltic, the Mediter- 
ranean, &e. ‘They could not have 
extied out Trish linens, which they 
would had they gone from our own 
ports, A correspondent of his had 
come to this country last year from 
the Havannah with 20,000/. for 
the purchase of goods—a fourth of 
which was to be laid out in foreign 
hnens and French wines, Finding, 
however, that such heavy duties 
were imposed on the latter articles 
in Great Britain, and that he could 
comseqrently obtain them at a much 
cheaper rate in any port of the 
contment, he went to the con- 
tment for that purpose, and there 
ling that (owing to the wise sy- 
sem adopted by our late enemies, 
and present rivals, of establishing 
tree ports for the reception and re- 
“sportation of foreign manufac- 
tures without daty,) he could ship 
eter articles as well as foreign 
mens and French wines, on more 
advantageous terms than in Great 
Britain, instead of reserving 16,0001, 
tor the purchase of goods in Great 
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Britain (most of which would have 
been Irish linens), he laid out the 
whole 20,0001, in a foreign country. 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the 
motuonm 

Mr. Robinson declared his opi- 
nion was in favour of the measure ; 
but, unless all the eom mercial pars 
ties interested in it concurred, he 
should without changing his private 
opinion vote against the motion.— 
The motion was then negatived, by 
108 to 75. 

A motion by lord George Ca- 
vendish, for an address to the re- 
gent, pledging his royal highness 
and his ministers to adopt measures 
of economy, was lost on a division 
of 158 to 102, In the course of the 
debate, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer stated, that it was not his in- 
tention to propose any further loan 
for the service of the year, beyond 
the4,500,000/, which the Bank have 
already agreed to advance ; but he 
declined stating the mode by which 
the deficit in the ways and means 
is to be supplied, 

Lord Castlereagh obtained leave 
to bring in an alien bill, to super- 
sede the present act; to be in prin- 
ciple the same as that adopted by 
parliament after the peace of Parts, 

On the 26th of April, the state of 
Ireland was brought before the house 
of commons. As the debate in this 
house was, in every respect, much 
more important and interesting than 
the debate on the same topic in the 
house of lords,in consequence of the 
marquis of Buckingham’s motion 
(already shortly noticed), we shall 
give it at length, 

Sir J. Newport said, the magni- 
tude and importance of the task it 
might appear presumptuous in him 
to attempt, when so many other 
membérs from Ireland were so 
much more competent to it. ‘Uheir 
research and eloquence might have 
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illumined the dark and dreary path 
he was obliged to pursue. His zeal 
bad outrun his ability; but all his 
defects could be amply supplied by 
others, purticularly by the members 
for the city and university of Dub- 
lin, who coutd make the house en- 
tire masters of this important sub- 
ject. It seemed impossible to exa- 
mine the evils of IreJand without 
inquiring into their causes. He 
feared he must trespass some time 
on the attention of the house, It 
might naturally be asked how, after 
so many hundred years connexion 
with this country, Ireland now re- 
mained in the same state which was 
complamedof centuriesago? There 
must have been misgovernment: 
for there was no historical instance 
of two countries so long connected 
without an assimilation of manners 
and habits. Why was it different 
with respect to Ireland? ‘The first 
inquiry into the state of Ireland was 
on the accession of James the First, 
by sir John Davis, who took great 
pains to show that mutual interests 
were completely misunderstood. In 
his quaint language be said, that if 
you could not govern the Irish, 
nor conquer them by the sword, 
they would always have pricks in 
their ears, and thorns in their sides, 
In those days, if an Irishman was 
murdered by an Englishman, the 
yunishment was five marks: if an 
Sastichenn was murdered by an 
Irishman, the punishment was 
death, ‘The Irish, therefore, natu- 
rally considered the law only as the 
authority of an oppressive master. 
Sir J. Davis had stated that the 
English would not give the Irish 
the benefit of their laws; and he 
says he knew no nation who loved 
the dispensationof justice more than 
the Irish, if they were sure of pro- 
tection. That was the principle on 
which Britons obeyed the laws, 


After that time, considerable confis 
cations took place in consequence 
of the rebellions of O’ Neil and Des- 
mond. When James I. undertook 
colonization in Lreland, though 
the measure was good in some re. 
spects, yet it proceeded too much 
on the principle of garrisoning the 
country, rather than of forming a 
connexion, ‘This was a bad policy, 
though the confiscations might be 
jast and merited. Hence a natural 
animosity was created between the 
inhabitants and those who garrison. 
ed the country, ‘This was chiefiy 
in Ulster; but shortly afterwards, 
the other parts of the tsland were 
harassed by inquisitions into titles 
and other matters by the ministers 
of James, in order to seize the pro- 
perty. Subsequently to this, the 
unhappy disputes broke out in Eng. 
land, and Ireland fell unfortunately 
a victim to political intrigues. ‘The 
royal agents persuaded the Irish 
into the forming of a royal army 
ugainst the parliament. The arts 
of the papists, and the intrigues of 
the nuncio, were particularly detri- 
mental, and produced the most la 
mentable results, and even the ruin 
of thecountry. At last Cromwell's 
conquering sword put down all op- 
position, «\ temporary tranquillity 
ensued in England through the 
misconduct of the restored Stuarts; 
but it was far different in Ireland. 
Every thing was attempted by 
Shaftesbury and others against the 
duke ot Ormond, who was, how- 
ever, one of the greatest men Ireland 
ever produced, After this, James 
IT, took refuge in Ireland, and the 
misguided people sacrificed their 
English connexionsto their mistaken 
loyalty, and were doomed to ane 
other struggle. 
With the Revolation Great Bri- 
tain commenced an age of freedom 


and glory; but was that the 7 
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with Ireland? Then commenced 
the penal code, so stroagly con- 
demned ina speech of lord Camden, 
‘athe lords, in 1774. ‘The honour- 
able baronet then noticed the un- 
lackyeircumstances connected with 
the affair of Wood's halfpence. He 
quoted the opinions of the first lord 
Charlemont, why a country so large 
should produce so little, and make 
soslow a progress, He also quoted 
various passages tram bishop Boul- 
ter to lord Carteret, and from dean 
Swift, to show the wretched state of 
Ireland at that period, It was a 
protestant parliament which took 
allthese unjust and violent measures 
with regard to the adjustment of 
tithes, by which the prosperity of 
the nation was sacrificed to the in- 
terests and prejudices of the few. 
The temper with which it legislated 
was indeed made abundantly mani- 
fest, even in the less important of 
their proceedings, \mong the va- 
nety of petitions which were receiv- 
ed at that time with indulgence and 
respect, was one from a number of 
porters, who complained that a ca- 
tholic coal-emerchant employed por- 
ters of hisown persuasion, and pray- 
ing that he should be compelled to 
employ protestant porters. The 
house of commons not only ordered 
that this petition should lie on the 
table, but referred it to the commit. 
teeof grievances. Was it surprising, 
that the consequence of this system 
should be an alienation of the peo- 
ple from their government, which 
had hoteven at this period ceased 
to exist? The English minister of 
that day did not fail to perceive, 
that a parliament thus severed and 
a from their country could 

a very strong parliament ; 
and such was his Opinion of it, that 
Mar gin toattempt a mea- 
would ich, if it had succeeded, 

probably have prevented any 


ture parliament f itting inthé 
rit itfrom sitting inthat 
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country. This attempt was, to get 
the supplies voted for 21 years: and 
it failed only by one vote. The par- 
liament during the reign of George 
IT. sat for 33 years; and the effect 
was to paralyse the industry and 
arrest the progress of Lreland in the 
career of national prosperity for 
that period. Amidst all its deme. 
rits, however, it had the virtue of 
ceconomy ; for it paid off the whole 
debt of the country, and left a sur 
plus in the year 1753 of 200,000/. 
With regard to this sum, there was 
a good deal of altercation among 
the members as to its disposal; but 
the English minister relieved them 
from this embarrassment, and a 
king’s letter transferred the whole 
to the British treasury. 

This stateofthingscontinued with 
little interruption ull 1778, when, 
from the disasters of the American 
war, Ireland was left without any mi- 
litary force. The duty now devolved 
onher of protecting herself, and here 
commenced her era of glory. Ire- 
land did protect herself, assumed her 
natural consequence, and, having by 
her gallantry and concord acquired 
a title to respect, she demanded to 
be respected, and the English go- 
vernment satisfied the demand, Be- 
fore this, she had remained a pro- 
vince: she now rose to the oe of 
a nation, and advanced to this rank 
under the auspices of a person(Mr. 
Grattan) of whom, if he were not 
present, he should feel it his duty 
to say much; but with regard to 
whom he must be permitted to ob- 
serve, that his name was connected 
with the brightest period of Irish 
history, and that without his aid 
that period might never have ar- 
rived. But although the Irish par- 
liament had thus achieved a victory 
over others, it had not learned to 
conquer itself. ‘The protestant po- 
pulation had not virtue or magua- 
nimity enough to share the advan- 
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tages they had obtained with the 
gseat body of the people. What 
followed, ee would be an 
eternal lesson of the weakness of 
that policy which would exclude 
from the benefit of a free constitu- 
tion any portion of the community, 
not to speak of the great bulk of the 
population, During the whole of 
that period of unanimity and tri- 
umph which he had described, the 
most perfect order and tranquillity 
prevailed, the laws were universally 
executed, and the voice of faction 
was no longer heard. Why should 
not the country resume that happy 
situation? Why should not the spi- 
rit and policy of the government 
there be assimilated to that of the 
overnment in this country? In 
Sngland, every man, however hum- 
ble his condition, or whatever his 
political tenets, felt an interest in 
the constitution, and was in some 
degree an executioner of the laws, 
because he well knew that they 
were mnade, not for the few, but for 
the many, and that no rank or 
ywer could escape the conse- 
quences of their violation. He was 
sorry to say he could draw no such 
picture of the state of Ireland. 
Shortly after the brilliant epoch 
he hadalluded to, many persons, not 
wishing well to the happiness of 
that country, began to endeavour 
at weakening those principles which 
they could not resist, and the satel- 
lites of an old ard corrupt govern- 
ment hoped to reintroduce in its 
former latitude the system of ex- 
clusion and dependence. He could 
assure the house, it was his wish to 
abstain from all expressions which 
might have a tendency to inflame ; 
but he could not refer back to the 
causes of an evil without statin 
his opinions unreservedly ; al, 
whether speaking of persons since 
dead, or now living, he should take 
eare to employ e language of 
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crimination only where his public 
duty seemed imperatively to require 
it. With regard to the act of 1793, 
he was desirous of not mixing with 
the general discussion the question 
of catholic emancipation, which 
certainly stood on its own separate 
grounds. He should here advert 
to it, therefore, only as one cause 
which operated to demoralize the 
community, by continuing in exist. 
ence a criminal code which was 
already abolished in this country. 
Recurring to the act of 1793, there 
was reason to believe that it 
was the intention of Mr. Pitt and 
the late lord Melville to have ex- 
tended the relief much further, if 
they had not been impeded by the 
lrish government. U pon what other 
principle, indeed, was it possible to 
account for the anomalous nature 
of that statute, and the apparent 
capriciousness with which its pro- 
visions were framed, and its benefits 
distributed? Why, when the road 
to distinction was to a certain ex- 
tent opened to the army, was it en- 
tirely closed against the bar? He 
knew of no other explanation than 
the circumstance, that the Irish go- 
vernment was then under the di- 
rection of anoble person (lord Clare), 
who, finding that the policy of con- 
cession must be adopted, desired 
that at least his own profession 
might be left to himself. Thus was 
the cup dashed from the lips of the 
people, and disappointment led to 
discontent, which, unhappily, com- 
bined with other causes, at length 
terminated in rebellion. 

Over thiscalamitous period it was 
his wish todrawaveil, and direct the 
attention of the house at once to the 
act of union, and to the constitution 
of the imperial parliament. 15 
pledge necessarily involved in this 
measure was, that the united patli- 
ament would examine and r 
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other principle could any Irishman 
have agreed to the surrender of his 
independent legislature. If the re- 
cords of her history were searched, 
+ would surprise the house to see 
how few were the acts of grace or 
favour which she had received ; but 
he would rather call their recollec- 
tion to the sacrifices which she had 
made, since the union, in finance, 
‘a exertions, and in blood. She 
had fought by our side, through all 
the battles in which we had been 
engaged, with a gallantry never 
surpassed, She had expended 67 
millions, or at the rate of 44 mil- 
lions annually ; whereas, before the 
union, her expenditure did not ex- 
ceed a million anda half. Her tax- 
ation was thus trebled, and her en- 
tire exertions had greatly exceeded 
herstrength, The debt was increas- 
ed from 34 to 150 millions; and 
the revenue, which, but for these 
exertions, would have now been 10 
millions, was but 5,800,000/. 

It was under these circumstances 
that Ireland now claimed the per- 
formanceof our partof the contract; 
andthat we should inquire how itwas, 
that a country, seated in atemperate 
climate, with all the benefits of na- 
ture showered upon her, should be 
to Us a source of alarm, instead of 
apillar of strength. How was it 
that it should be deemed necessary 
to treat her like a garrisoned town, 
and rest the dependence of security 
onan army of 25,000 men? He 
must say, that such a necessity 
could proceed only from a system 
ot misgovernment. He had acqui- 
eiced in the temporary necessity 
of this force for punishing aad put- 
le down outrage; but he protest- 
re pe ae idea that this neces- 
on thes ss e supposed permanent, 

uch a system of govern- 

mcr wt and longer to_ continue 
tinquiry, If so, it was not 
men, nor 50, nor 100,000 
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men, that could finally prevail over 
six millions of a proud and gallant 
people. After pouring out their 
blood so lavishly in the defence of 
the empire, they had a right toclaim 
from our justice the same tranquil 
lity and the same liberties which we 
ourselves enjoyed. ‘The noble lord 
must well know the danger of de- 
lay in political questions of this na 
ture, and feel that many desirable 
concessions might have been ac- 
complished heretofore, with more 
ease and safety than at present. He 
was at the same time happy to ade 
mit, that since the act of union the 
commercial jealousy of this country 
had certainly been relaxed, and that 
in this respect Ireland had been cone 
sidered as much a parcel of the em- 
pire as York or Devonshire, But 
why, he would ask, whilst their il- 
legality was acknowledged, were the 
Orange societies suffered to exist? 
The attempt to introduce them in- 
to this country had been properly re« 
probated both bythe noble lord and 
the right honourable the member 
for Liverpool: but why should they 
still be permitted to agitate the pub- 
lic mind in Ireland by the insulting 
badges of exclusive loyalty, and the 
commemoration of party-triumphs? 
The minister who did not use the 
strong arm of the law in extinguish- 
ing these seeds of disunion was 


guilty of a dereliction of his duty, 


which called for the interference of 
parliament. These professors . of 
loyalty were too often those who 
protected illicit distillation, and 
thus threw the burthen of taxation 
on the other portion of the commu- 
nity, by assisting to defraud the ree 
venue. He looked at this as a 
great evil, because it tended to dis- 
organize the general system. If, 
as he had heard, some of these per- 
sons were individuals of rank and 
power, he trusted that parliament 
would show that no man was 80 
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high as to be beyond the reach of 
the law. He was sorry to say thata 
very recent statute had been enacted 
for the purpose of remitting heavy 
penalties, after they had been levied 
on minor offenders, on the ground 
that they were so numerous in some 
counties as to render it impossible 
to exact them, ‘The house would, 
he was sure, visit so monstrous a 
doctrine with the reprobation it de- 
served, With regard to the office 
of high sheriff, he should only say, 
that what was in this country a bur- 
thensome office, was in Ireland an 
object of contest, and was the means 
of alienating or attaching power- 
ful individuals to the support of go- 


vernment. Here was an instance 


of a minister of justice entirely de- 
pendent on the favour of the go- 
vernment. It had been strongly 
but truly said, in another house, 
that this office was so radically 
vicious as to poison the fountain 
of justice in its source. To the 
subject of grand juries he did not 
Wish to advert, as that was likely 
to be brought under consideration 
in a distinct form. He must la- 
ment that it was too much the prac- 
tice for many to seek and to find 
favour, by traducing three-fourths 
of their country. 

If he were asked why he had not 
brought forward this motion for in- 
quiry at an earlier period, he should 
observe,thathehad proposed,though 
without success, the same measure in 
1804. From that time, almost to the 
present moment, thearduous nature 
of the war we were engaged in, and 
the actual dangers of the country, 
rendered such a measure dangerous 
and impracticable : but, in ordinary 
times, he knew no danger so great 
as that of discontented subjects. If 
then, now, during the reign of pro- 
found tranquillity, the house should 
decide that no attempt was to be 
made to establish a better system, 


or to trace to their source those Jz. 
mentable disorders which distracted 
the peace.of Leland, he shoul 4 feel 
it his duty to bow to that decision, 
but he should deplore the day 
which united Ireland to this conn. 
try. Never, he was firmly con. 
vinced, would a more favourable 
moment present itsell, and it would 
be with unfeigned sorrow he should 
see it pass unprofitably away. One 
remedy had been much talked of— 
he meant the power of education. 
He hoped he carried his ideas of 
that power as far as any man who 
heard him; but he must be permit. 
ted to say, that in comparison with 
the mass of this country, the Irish 
were not an uneducated people, 
Of this there was the fullest evi- 
dence in the reports before the 
house ; by which it appeared, that 
if by education was meant the abi- 
lity to read and write, it was alrea- 
dy taught to the population of Ire. 
land in a larger proportion than to 
that of this‘country. In Mr. New- 
enham’s book—a book containing 
much valuable information—it was 
stated as the result of an accurate 
inquiry, that in a district compre 
hending about one half of the coun- 
ty of Cork, there were upwards ot 
800 unendowed schools, educating 
not less than 22,000 children, On 
this subject he would mention aa 
anecdote highly honourable to a 
catholic minister, a Mr. O’ Brien of 
Dumreagh, who had established 1 
catholic school, and endowed itwith 
one-half of his private fortune, 
whilst he at the same time encot 
raged the establishment of a pro 
testant school in the same neigh 
bourhood, by offering to subscribe 
a sum equal to any which the most 
liberal promoter of the object should 
contribute. Here was no dispos- 
tion to proselytize,—here was Te 
liberality ; and he would say © 
the clergy of other churches, p« 
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and te likewise. His opinion then 
was, that the remedy of education, 
as applicable to the existing state of 
Ireland, could not be a radical or 
effectual cure for the evils under 
which she laboured. He contended 
that education would be no cure 
for the political evils ot lreland, une 
Jess accompanied with a radical res 
form; andasthe system under Ww hich 
Ireland was governed had been vi- 
cious for aves, it was the duty of 
arliament to look mto the causes 
of all defects in that system, with- 
oat any view of sacrificing the 
good of the public to the interest of 
afew individuals. He should move, 
therefore, ‘hat an humple address 
be presented to the prince regent, 
representing that the necessity of 
keeping up an army of 25,000 men 
intume of peace obliged the house 
tu consider the state of that coun- 
try, which formed so considerable a 
portion of the empire, as afflicting 
and distressing in the highest de- 
gree; that the house was called by 
a sense of public duty to turn its at- 
tention to this subject, and prayed 
for such documents as might put it 
in possession of the extent and nae 
ture of the evils that existed, and 
lead to a thorough investigation ine 
to the causes that have produced 
them; that the house had furnished 
the executive with the necessary 
powers for the preservation of peace, 
and would now apply all its atten- 
tion to the examination of evils, the 
causes that produced them, and the 
remediesthat might beafforded, and 
foradopting such measuresas might 
rescue that unhappy country from 
KS present state of disorganization. 
Mr. Peel found it absolutely im- 
Possible toapproach the present dis- 
fussion, and all the important topics 
tembraced, wihout great anxiety 
and apprehension. His acknow- 
amor were due to the right 
able baronet for the general 
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tone which he had adopted ; for, with 
the exception of one or two points, 
he had avoided all party questions, 
and had attributed the disorders of 
Ireland to a general system, and not 
to this or that administration, He 
had, in fact, conferred a substantial 
benefit on Ireland, if it were only 
in setting the ex.mple of calling the 
attention of the legislature to that 
country without any mixture of 
party feeling. If [reland were to 
he the theatre of political conten 
tion, it might indeed afford a vic- 
tory to one party, or be tne source 
of disappointment to another; but 
the conse. juence would only be de- 
solation to the country. Heshould 
therefore follow the example of the 
right honourable baronet, and in at- 
tempting to defend the government 
of Ireland he should cautiously avoid 
any angry discussion, He certainly 
thought that the right honourable 
baronet had abandoned the intention 
of caliing onthe throne for informa- 
tion; for, before he condemned the 
conduct of government, he should 
have told the house the nature of 
his motion, and have stated whether 
he wished for a select committee, 
or a committee of the whole house, 
and what precise object such come 
mittee should have in view. Asto 
one part of the address, he concurred 
with the right hon, bart,, that, after 
voting 25,000 men, the situation of 
the country should be looked into; 
he should not avail himself of any 
technical objections, for he had no 
object in concealment. With the first 
part of the address, which went toex~ 
pressregret at that state of irritation 
which required such anarmy in time 
of peace, he entirely concurred, and 
didnotthinkitpo sibleih house could 
refuse to accede to sucii a senument. 
In revard to that part of the 
address which called for informa- 
tion as to the extent and nature 
of the disturbances that existed, 
03 he 
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he was ready to afford every infor- 
mation in his power; but the best 
information would be found in the 
acts that had been passed on the 
subject, and the records of the vari- 
ous courts. He could not but think, 
however, as the right honourable 
baronet had called for this informa- 
tion, it would be precipitate in him 
(Mr. Peel) to pledge the house to 
any inquiry, without knowing the 
extent of the right honourable ba- 
ronet’s object. Did he wish for a se- 
lect committee? Would he take into 
consideration the catholic question? 
The right honourable baronet 
thought that question of suchimpor- 
tance as to deserve separate conside- 
ration. He (Mr. Peel) should think 
it impossible to give any immediate 
or effective remedy to the distresses 
of Ireland, if he believed, with the 
right honourable baronet, that the 
country had been in a state of dis- 
order he 600 years; if, by quota- 
tions from dean Swift, he should 
exhibit the people as poor, degraded, 
und discontented ; if he could show 
that from the time of James the 
second this state of disorder had 
always prevailed, he should be un- 
willing to encourage the idea of any 
immediate relief; the state of things 
presented a Gordian knot which 
could not be cut, but which it 
would take years to unravel. 

He would now proceed to state, as 
nearly as he could, the present situ- 
ation of Ireland, The provinces of 
the north were all tranquil; dis- 
turbed, perhaps, by the proceedings 
against illicit distillation, but not by 
any politica) agitation, or by the 
adoption of any extraordinary mea- 
sures of police. The west of Ire- 
land was in a state of tranquillity ; 
so was the south, and so were the 
eastern provinces; that is, they 
were generally tranquil, and no ex- 
traordinary measures of police were 
adopted. ‘The counties in which 


disturbances existed, and measures 
of severity were had recourse t, 
were Tipperary, King’s county, 
Westmeath, and Limerick: by 
the magistrates of King’s county 
had petitioned for a repeal of the 
act which authorized measures of 
severity, alleging that there was no 
further occasion for them: the state 
of West Meath and Limerick was 
improved, though the insurrection 
act was still in Riek: It was true 
that, since he last addressed the 
house on the subject, the magise 
trates of Louth had petitioned for 
the extension of the new police act 
to them; and the insurrection act 
was still in force in Cavan. In 
some counties the greatest violence 
existed between families and factions, 
arising from old or hereditary re- 
sentments, and not from any cause 
political or religious: he himself 
remembered two factions in Kil- 
kenny, the Shaughnessites and the 
Callaghanites, who, without any ob- 
ject which he could discover, perse- 
cuted each other with the utmost 
rancour. In the counties in which 
insurrection prevailed, he could ne- 
ver ascertain any precise object of 
discontent, but a spirit of opposition 
against all law and order; no attack 
on protestants, no spirit of dislike 
against the catholics; but the re 
cords of the courts presented such 
scenes of ferocity, such perjury, 4 
the annals of no aze could equal. 
He did not rise to calumniate the 
lower orders of the Irish: he had 
been in counties where obedience was 
established, and which the venom of 
political writings had not pervaded, 
and it was impossible to see without 
admiration the peaceable and friend- 
ly deportment of the people. He 
believed there were among t 

great fidelity, great honesty, great 
chastity, from the prevalence 

early marriages, and it was notorious 


that the Irish language had no “a 
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for some of the worst of crimes : 
but in other parts of the country the 
people were in a state of depravity 
that baffled all description, particu- 
larly in Tipperary : and if any one 
said he overstated the evil, that per- 
son he would immediately refute : 
he spoke not from the information 
of individuals, but from the records 
of courtsof justice, from the verdicts 
of twelve men indifferently chosen. 
There was one trial—that of 
the murderers of an upright and 
lamented magistrate (Mr. Baker) 
of which, if any one would take 
the trouble to peruse the record, it 
would show the true character of 
the country—the fidelity of the peo- 
ple ina bad cause: the eagerness 
and pertinacity with which they re- 
venge an imaginary offence, and the 
facility with which they commit the 
crimeof murder, It would appear 
by the record, that this murder was 
planned several weeks before it was 
eecuted, The magistrate on whom 
it was committed was a mild bene- 
volent man, a friend to the poor, 
buta determined enemy of that sy- 
stem which was hostile both to rich 
and poor. Under this system— 
that of the Whiteboys—a house had 
been burnt, and six persons convict- 
ed for the offence ; upon which a 
general resolution was entered into 
to murder that individual who had 
undertaken the discovery of the of- 
fenders, Many parties were sta- 
tioned on the road for the purpose 
of intercepting him; and the fact, 
when perpetrated, was conveyed 
from house to house by signals. 
The murder was committed by five 
a and these facts were dis- 
y 4 person who, resemblin 
Mr. Baker, had at first been takes 
forhim. He states that parties were 
ed on the roofs of houses, and 
on ricks, and that a general cheer 
was given when Mr, Baker fell, 


Although a reward of 13,000/, was 
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offered by government and the gen. 
tlemen of the county, no sntiotnn. 
tory evidence could be procured, 
though the names of the murderers 
were well known all over the coun. 
try—such was the fidelity of these 
misguided people in a bad cause, 
One man, who on the promise of a 
pardon had given evidence after he 
was condemned, afterwards retract- 
ed it at the instigation of his wife, 
who fell on her knees to procure his 
recantation. She was not deemed de- 
ficientin regard for her husband, but 
the concern she felt for his character 
was the reason she implored him to 
submit to execution, rather than for- 
feit itin theesteemof his countrymen 
He would now state what he 
conceived to be the causes of this 
spirit and these disorders, That 
invaluable treatise, the work of 
sir John Davis, traced them from 
the earliest periods (and to the ear- 
liest periods we must recur to learn 
their origin), and attributed them 
to the impolicy of the original con- 
quest of the country, which was not 
achieved at once, and at the head 
of a large army, but as it were 
by instalments. The consequences 
were, as might have been expected, 
an incessant state of rebellion, ex- 
cited in the hope of throwing off a 
yoke so gradually imposed. Other 
writers had pointed out the same 
causes, and Spenser attributed the 
bad habits of the Irish to the 4 
licy of excluding them from the be- 
nefits of English law. One hun- 
dred customs are pointed out, the 
effects of which they deplore; and 
sir J. Davis mentions, that, by the 
laws of the ancient Irish, murder 
was considered a venial offence, and 
was compounded by a fine. When 
a sheriff was formerly sent to the 
county of Fermanagh, the princi- 
pal magistrate stated he should be 
glad to receive him, but begged to 
know the price of his head, that, in 
O4 case 

















































case of his murder, the sum might 
be levied on the district. There 
was more done for Ireland in the 
first nine years of the reign of James 
I. than in the 400 years preceding. 
Ic was not till the time of James I. 
that sheriffs or judges of assize 
were appointed. He had not gone 
to too remote a date in search of 
these facts; for the existence of na- 
tions was longer than that of indivi- 
duals, and the events of a long pe- 
riod must be comprised to form the 
basis of any accurate reasoning. At 
later periods than those he had men- 
tioned, pernicious customs still pre- 
vailed; too great a power was 
lodged in the hands of individuals, 
and all tended to the unsettlement of 
the nation, Many of those causes of 
evil had now disappeared ; but there 
were others that still existed: the 
animosity arising from confiscations 
of former days was an evil the house 
could not remove, and which time 
and education alone could remedy. 

At a later period injudicious 
commercial restrictions had been 
imposed, of which that c untry 
felt to this day the baneful etfects. 
It was no paradox to Say that they 
had curtailed the wealth, at the 
same time that they had had the ef- 


Ireland, It was impossible not to 
consider the proportion between the 
capital and the population of that 





a marker for her surplus produce 
had the effect of making land cheap- 
er, and of cuusing it to be divided 
into small farms, because it was 
the ught that the land would be ren- 
dered more pre ductive by the care 
which a small occupier would be 
forced to bestow. The state of Ire. 
land, therefore, was not at variance 
with the pri: ciples of writers on the 
subject of population. Its inhabi- 
tants were content with a scanty 
subsistence ; and the means of ace 
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fect of increasing the population of 


country. The depriv ing lreland of 
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quiring land were so easy, that there 
was no check on the most early and 
improvident marriages. It became 
necessary to inquire into the mode 
of subsistence among the lower or. 
ders, which he had ascertained to 
be this—All labourers had « small 
portion of land, the rent of which 
they paid partly in money and part. 
ly in labour.If they gave four 
guineas for four acres, their wages 
were 10d, a day ; if three guineas, 
8d.; and so on: that 10d would 
srovide much more for a labourer 
in Ireland than in England, He 
knew that their food was of an in 
ferior quality, and he thought a 
change in this respect one of the 
first reforms that cught to be intro. 
duced—namely, to give the labour. 
ers a taste for comforts enjoyed by 
yersons Of the same class in Eng. 
ne that this taste might operate 
us a check upon a too rapidly in- 
creasing population, by causing 
marriages to be postponed till some 
of those comforts could be secured, 
At present it was not in the power 
of the farmers to ameliorate the 
condition of their labourers, for the 
people had quite a distaste for the 
introduction of any thing like Eng- 
lish order and cleanliness. 

The principal causesot evil hehad 
already mentioned were deep-root- 
ed, or had altogether ceased ; but he 
should now come to the discussion 
of causes which still existed, and 
for which he thought some remedy 
michtbe found, and he felt as strong 
a disposition to adopt those remedies 
asthe right honourable baronet hime 
self could do. First, then, as to the 
appointment of sheriff, in which a 
material reform might be intro 
duced, the right honourable baronet 
did not overstate the evils hogs 
from the present mode. He hel 
in his hand the evidence that had 
been given on this subject before a 
committee up stairs; but though 
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the mode of appointment might be 
improved, yet the practical evils 
had not been great. Colonel Crosby, 
lord Jocelyn, lord Rochfort, the 
chancellor of the Irish exchequer, 
sir J, Newport, general Archdall, 
and others, were examined. The 
practice had been to reler to a 
county member to recommend a 
sheriff. The evidence of sir H. Par- 
nell stated, that he was member for 
Queen’s county, and usually voted 
against government. When asked 
whether his voice was required in 
the appointment of sheriif, he re- 
lied, Yes, when he was in office. 

e (Mr. Peel) should be ashamed 
if he felt averse to any change mere- 
ly because he had acquiesced in 
measures: but the mode of appoint- 
ing sheriffs was not attributable to 
this administration or that; and 
as to the effects, sir H. Parnell said 
that no abuse had taken place in his 
county, though it had in others. 
Sir J. Newport, in his evidence, sta- 
ted, he represented a city where the 
sheriffs were appointed in, another 
manner; andwhenaskedwhether this 
was a greater grievance, replied, No 
doubt! General Archdall thought 
that no great abuse had prevailed. 
He (Mr, Peel) therefore concluded, 
that no great practical inconveni- 
ence had ever arisen ; and, consi- 
dering the different state of society 
im different places, inferior agents 
must sometimes be selected for the 
administration of justice. The right 
honourable gentleman here entered 


into a more detailed explanation of 


the manner of aj pointing sheriffs 
in Ireland. It was the custom for 
the barons of the exchequer and the 
Judges to consider the qualifications 
of persons fit for executing the of- 
ce of sheriff, and to recommend 
for each county to the lord 
neellor,who laid thelist before the 
utenant, out of which he se- 

one, ‘his was, in his opinion, 
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the best practice that could beadopt- 
ed. Having said thus much of the 
sheriffs; he should next advert to an. 
other part of the right honourable 
baronet’s speech that referred to the 
magistracy, A general revision of the 
magistracy had been recommended; 
but it was a measure which, in his 
opinion, was impracticable. He had 
been led to entertain this conviction, 
after the maturest consideration, 
and the most deliberate inquiry, 
Complaints ofthe conduct of ma- 
gistrates, he was willing to allow, 
were very general: they had reach. 
ed the ears, and called forth the cen- 
sures, of those who were strangers 
to the other peculiarities of Ireland. 

In this country there was al. 
ways a comparison instituted be- 
tween the practice of Great Britain 
and that which prevailed in Ire. 
land; and the comparison was 
found to be to the disadvantage of 
the litter. He deprecated such a 
mode of procedure, without an am- 
ple allowance for all the circum. 
stances in which the two countri¢s 
differed. In Ireland the lord chan- 
cellor appointed the magistrates, 
either upon a recommendation from 
the lord-lieutenant of the county in 
which they were to exercise their 
functions, from the member of par- 
liament for the county, the judges, 
or the sheriff. The lord-chancellor, 
who could not be supposed to have 
local information of his own suffi- 
cient for the exercise of this authori- 
ty, was obliged to depend upon the 
opinions and the local knowledge 
ot others, In England they were 
appointed differently—in England 
they could not be removed without 
the judgement of a court of law 
passed against them for mal-admi- 
nistration. Here again the case was 
different in Ireland. If the chan- 
cellor did not take the opinions of 
those who were best qualified to de- 
cide on the qualifications of the 
persons 
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ns fittest for the magistracy 
rom their local knowledge, upon 
what criterion would it be proper 
for him to proceed in reforming or 
establishing it? Would it be wise to 
fix upon property as the criterion ? 
There might be reasons against the 
appointment of some individuals, 
and in favourof others, not referable 
to their wealth or circumstances, 
Upon a view of the whole sub- 
ject, he was convinced that a ge- 
neral revision of the magistracy 
at present might be productive of 
positive injustice, without leading 
to any practical good ; and he was 
the more confirmed in his opinion, 
as he was supported in it by the au- 
thority of the head of that depart- 
ment. He came now to that part 
of the right honourable mover’s 
speech which had a more immedi- 
ate reference to government, and to 
evils in which the twfluence of go- 
vernments might be supposed Capa 
ble of being exerted with beneficial 
effects, ‘The right honourable ba- 
ronet, he thought, was wrong, in 
his judgement with regard to theex- 
tent of animositicsexisting inthe dis- 
turbed districts, with regard to their 
cause, and the power of govern- 
ment to remove them. He believed 
the societies, factions, and party ani- 
mosities, said to harass the county of 
Tipperary, did not exist; but, conti- 
santas right honourable baronet, 
if they do exist, why not put an end 
to them by prohibiting the celebra- 
tion of particular days, or the ob- 
servation of particular distinctions ? 
In his (Mr. Peel's )opinion this could 
not be effectually done, however de- 
sirous government might be to ac- 
complish it, Government might 
revent the administration of an il- 
egal oath, and other dangerous 
actss but it could not allay the ani- 
mosities of hostile sects, or prevent 
the indulgence of party hatred. 
There were a thousand ways in 


which irritation might spread, in 
which the inflamed feelings of the 
people might operate, over which 
government had no control. Com. 
plaints on this subject he had often 
heard, and he lamented as much as 
any man the grounds of them; but 
he was persuaded that no remedy 
could be immediately effective, and 
he would advise the right honoure 
able baronet to dismiss the il]-found. 
ed expectation from his mind. in 
matters like this the government 
could do litrle, but that little they 
had attempted with zeal, They had 
left no means untried for obtaining 
so desirable a result. He might 
mention a remedy which, if it exe 
isted in the power of the govern 
ment, he thought would be more 
effectual than any other that could 
be mentioned—he alluded to the re. 
sidence of landlords on their estates, 
which it was well known cou!d not 
be enforced by executive authority, 
but which, if it could be obtained, 
would goa great length to promote 
the happiness and to improve the 
condition of the Irish. A body of 
landed proprietors attentive to the 
state of thyir peasantry, ready to 
interfere in the settlement of their 
disputes, and vigilant in repressing 
their excesses, would act a thousand 
ways in promoting the peace and 
order of their neighbourhood. 
Whatever government could do in 
allaying party irritation had been 
done, as might be shown, besides 
their attention to other objects, by 
appealing to the anxiety with which 
they had endeavoured to prevent 
the playing of party tunes, which 
was complained of as a means of 
keeping alive party inflammation. A 
general order had been issued to the 
brigade-majors of the yeomanry ™ 
the summer of 1814, commanding 
them to prohibit in their corpsthe in 
dulgence ofa practice that hada tend- 
ency to foster and keep alive - 
> 
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duieswhich the peace and well-being 
of society required to be abolished. 
He had only two more points 
to which he should call the at- 
tention of the house. However 
long he had already claimed the 
indulgence of the house, he could 
not pass over (hem without some 
observations. ‘The first to which 
he would advert was the state of the 
in Ireland, and the effects it 

was calculated to produce upon an 
irritated and turbulent people. 
Among a population such as that of 
which Ireland consisted, the force 
of this engine was incalculable, and 
its tendency was to produce mis- 
chief. He was not disposed to un- 
dervalue the general advantages of 
a fiee press on the ordinary circum. 
stances of society; he allowed the 
full extent of its power, when wisely 
directed, in enlightening mankind, 
indiffusing science and informaticn, 
in instracting men in their rights, in 
exalting their character, and im- 
proving their condition ; but there 
were modes of conducting it which 
rendered its influence pernicious in 
proportion as it was extensive. In 
ireland he regretted to state that its 
tendency was frequently evil, and 
that its mischievous effects were so 
great as to render it doubtful whe- 
ther its freedom were really a bless- 
ing. It was employed in attempts 
to promote inflammation, to dissemi- 
hate falsehood, to give currency to 
slander, calumny, andabuse, against 
every thing wise in political institu- 
tons, or venerable in public charace 
ler, It vented its abuse of the go- 
vernment as tyrannical and unjust, 
t reviled the laws of the land, it en- 
deavoured to excite discontent, and 
to inflame discontent into rebellion, 
rm. upon those over whom its 
ce extended, to commit of- 

es for which they suffered the 
penalties of the law. These poor 
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creatures were told, and believed, 
the most irritating falsehoods, and 
were goaded on to the commission 
of crime by the exasperating stimu- 
lants applied to their passions. 
They were taught to regard go- 
vernment as another name for op- 
pression—directed to view the ma- 
"sane as their enemies—led to be- 
ieve the most infamous reports of 
the most virtuous characters, and 
to distrust the kindness of their na- 
tural protectors. The right honour- 
able gentleman believed that much 
of the turbulence, disorder, and 
atrocity that existed in Tipperary, 
might be traced to libels upon the 
government, the magistrates, and 
the courts of justice. The press had 
operated such extensive evils in 
some respects, that they even more 
than overbalanced its beneficial re- 
sults in others. Such was the acti- 
vity with which it was wrought in 
the cause of disorder—such was 
the currency that it gave to the 
slander against every exalted cha- 
racter—such was the malignity of 
the poison that it diffused, that in 
Ireland it became a positive evil, 
It left no motive for virtue, as it 
exposed it to the greatest obloquy ; 
and public opinion, being so often 
misled, could no longer be depend- 
edon. Being directed against all 
indiscriminately, it ceased to affect 
any, and praise and censure lost 
their power. The house must not 
form its opinion of the state of the 
press in Jreland, or the licentious- 
ness in which it indulges, from what 
they witness in this country. The 
sophistry of reasoning, the futility 
of charge, the malignity of slander, 
which distinguished the lrish press, 
would be almost incredible, if it 
were not so generally known, and 
so much to be deplored. He held 
inhis hand a publication from which 
he would beg leave to read a pass- 
age 
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to the house, to establish the 
character he had here bestowed up- 
on the licentiousness of the press m 


reland. The publication in itseif 


was too contemptible to be men- 
tioned for ary other purpose but as 
a proof of those malignant false- 
hoods which it attempted to spread, 
and which it supposed the people 
ignorant enougli to believe, ‘The 
passage he would read was to be 
found in the Hibernian Magazine, 
and referred to the late reported 
persecution of the protestants tn the 
southof France. It ran thus: “If 
the pious Britons feel such sympa- 
thy for the situation of a few people 
ima foreiyn country, let them nat ie- 


fuse a portion of it to the people of 


their own empire—lct them extend 
it to the persecuted Inmsh ; for more 
Irish catholics have been murdered 
by protestants since May 1814, than 
there were protestants destroyed by 
the catholics in France since ‘he re. 
vocation of the edict of Nantz.’ 
This was the information that this 
writer thought it proper to give to 
his countrymen to enlighten them 
on the character of their govern- 
ment. A greater and more malig- 
nant falsehood, as the house knew, 
could not be conceived, and had 
never been uttered. ‘The people in 
Ireland were not naturally inclined 
to disorder or turbulence, but they 
were industriously excited to crimi- 
nal acts by criminal writing s. 

The next thing to which he would 
advert, was the use of the elective 
franchise. He would not contend 
that the privilege granted in 1793 
should be tw, or should have 
been withheld, but he thought it a 
very equivocal boon, Neither the 

od nor the evil anticipated from 
nt had beenrealized; butevilshad re. 
sulted that were not foreseen, and 
that called loudly for a remedy. 
T be advantages that the freeholders 


would derive from the measure, fy 
giving them an interest in the state, 
and attaching them totheir superiors 
im fortune, were greatly magnified; 
but these advantages had not been 
reaped by the possessor of the free. 
hold, but by the possessor of the 
freeholder. ‘The elective franchise 
had added another cause to those 
already existing m the Irish charac. 
ter to promote perjury and false. 
he od. The freeh: i} fers often cl iM. 
ed to vote without the necessary 
qualification ; they swore to leases 
they never saw, and to the pos 
session of property they never en 
tered. Itmight here be asked, Why, 
then, not committhem for perjury? 
The answer was plain; If they were 
committed, they would be buailed, 
would make theirescape, and evade 
discovery. No one who considered 
these things could retrain from ex. 
pressing a wish to see the elective 
franchise regulated, although none 
might go the length of proposing 
to take it away. On the catholic 
question he would make no remark, 
although he was free to say that the 
concession of the catholic claims 
would not allay the animosities that 
unhappily prevailed ; and that what- 
ever effect in this way concession 
might produce, he was not of opi- 
nion that it would be safe or polis 
tic to make it. There was one 
remedy, ta which he had formerly 
alluded—the residence of landlords 
on their estates, that would, in his 
opinion be much more efficacious, 
if it was in the power of govern 
ment to apply it. Ireland was im 
that state when a kind, indulgent, 
and enlightened body of landed pro: 
prietors, residing among the tenants, 
would produce incalculable benehts, 
Kindness always went further than 
coercion, ‘Fhe people could not 
understand the principles of goverm 


ment, but they would submit to the 
law§ 
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laws of order when exemplified in 
eonduct, and dictated by a benevo- 
lent regard co their welfare. With 

¢ to education in Ireland, the 
righthonourable baronet had mista- 
ken what he had formerly stated. He 
(Mr.Peel)never contended that edu- 
cation could do all, or that it would 
of itselt either communicate habits 
of industry or supply their place; but 
he always thougit that it would do 
much, and that it was necessary to 
secure any advantages which might 
be derived from the employment of 
other means. If government could 
got effect an immediate change, it 
should at least sow the seeds of fu- 
ture reform. ‘The irish had the 
germ of great moral and intellectual 
qualities, and their minds merely 
required cultivation to render them 
orderly and enlightened. He would 
conclude by expressing his admira- 
tion of the generous character of 
the Irish, and of the courage, dis- 
inerestedress, and fidelity which 
they always displayed, and by de- 
claring that his attachment to that 
people would long continue after 
all official connexion between him 
and their country had ceased. The 
amendment he would propose was, 
that, leaving out all the latter part 
ot the original motion, the motion 
should run thus :—That an humble 
address be presented to the prince 
regent, expressing the regret of the 


house that the disturbed state of 


lieland rendered so great a military 
force in that part of the united king- 
com necessary, and entreating him 
to lay before the house a full staie- 
meat of those disturbances, and the 
plans put in execution by his ma- 
Jesty’s government to repress them. 
Upon the question being put on 

the amendment— ; 
Mr. Plunkett rose to deliver his 
Sentiments on the question before the 
- His right honourable friend 
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(sir J. Newport) had brought for. 
ward a great question, bearing not 
only on the interests of this or that 
part of the empire, but affecting the 
security and welfare of the whole, 
He had shown such treasures of hiss 
torical information, and such an in- 
uumate acquaintance with constitu. 
tional doctrines, and he had Jaid the 
whole of his statements before the 
house with such accuracy, judge- 
ment, and moderation, that he 
should not find it necessary to tres- 
pass long on the patience of the 
house. He would endeavour to fol- 
low, in the observations he had to 
make, the tone of moderation pur- 
sued by his right honourable friend, - 
on which he:was so much compli- 
mented by the right honourable gen- 
tleman opposite ; and if any expres- 
sion fell from him of a different cen- 
dency and character, he hoped it 
would not be attributed to deliberate 
intention, or the effect of party spi+ 
rit. Such weighty interests as he had 
to discuss allowed no room for the 
indulgence of the vulgar spirit of 
party. Last year the insurrection 
act was passed; and though he was 
not present, he had no hesitation in 
saying, that if he had been so, he 
would have supported the measure, 
although it did go the length of 
suspending the enjoyment of the 
constitution during the period ia 
which it remained inforce, In1796, 
and on other occasions, similar acts 
had been passed, but they were sel- 
dom enforced, It was now two 
months, however, since the right 
honourable gentleman who was the 
author of this measure last session 
had mentioned to the house the ne- 
cessity of carrying it into execution, 
The county of Tipperary and that 
of West Meath were disturbed, 
and the country was in such a state 
as to render a military force of 
25,000 men necessary for the sup- 
pressing 
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pressing the spirit of revolt and tu- 
mult. Soon afterwards two other 
counties were added to this mass 
of confusion and disorder, and now 
there were no fewer than six de- 
clared in a state of disturbance. The 
military force was increased, but 
the evils were not diminished ; tu- 
mult and disorder were rather aug- 
mented than suppressed; and he 
would tell the ri ahs honourable gen- 
tleman, that if matters did not soon 
change, 40,000 men would be found 
insufhcient to perform the duty for 
which 25,000 were now deemed 
adequate. This was such an alarm. 
ing state of things, thatit could re- 
ceive no aggravation from fancy— 
could admit of no additional colour- 
ing from fear or apprehension. It 
pressed uponthe house witha weight 
of interest which no consideration 
could increase. ‘The natives of Ire- 
land were celebrated for their gra- 
titude for benefits conferred—their 
fine and ardent feelings were almost 
proverbial—nor could slight inju- 
ries rouse them to revenge: the 
present deplorable state of that 
country showed, therefore, indispu- 
tably, that some intrinsic vice was 
in the government, which must be 
removed before tranquillity was re- 
stored. He was not aware thatthe 
right honourable gentleman had 
proposed any remedies for the 
evils; or, if the topics to which he 
had adverted were thrown out as 
intended remedies, he (Mr. Plun- 
kett) was sincerely thankful that 
they had not yet been carried into 
effect. One of those topics was the 
absentees,and the otherthe forty-shil- 
ling freeholders : as to the first, the 
seleiemenndie genlemanhad not 
hinted at any positive enactment, 
contenting himself with arguments 
and persuasion; but, giving all credit 
to his eloquence (of which he pos- 


sessed no inconsiderable share), it 


might fairly be doubted whether it 
would be effectual in inducing the 
Irish gentry to reside on their es. 
tates. If it were his design to pro. 
pose the we of the union, to re. 
store to [reland her parliament, and 
with it the rank and wealth of which 
she had been deprived, the discus. 
sion regarding absentees might pro- 

rly forerun such an alteration; 
but while that union continued, no 
wise statesman would enter into a 
debate on that subject. In point of 
fact, the disturbances most prevail. 
ed in those parts of the country 
where the largest number of resi« 
dent gentry were to be found; so that 
even the enforcement of residence 
would not afford any such remedy 
as the right honourable gentleman 
imagined. As to the second topie 
—freeholders to the value of 40s.— 
he (Mr, Plunkett) doubted whether 
he had correctly understood the 
right honourable gentleman when 
he spoke of the act of 1793 as cree 
ating these franchises. 

Mr. Peel observed, that he had 
referred to the act of 1793, not as 
creating the franchises, but as ex- 
tending them, they having been pre- 
viously confined to protestants. 

Mr. Plunkett did not wish to fas 
ten upon the right honourable gen- 
tleman any position he had not taken, 
but he understood him to state that 
theactot 1795 communicated to Ro- 
man catholic freeholders the privi- 
leges of the English constitution, as 
far as related to voting at elections; 
and that, in consequence of certain 
abuses, it would be fit to take away 
that privilege, and to disfranchise 
them. In the present alarming state 
of Ireland, if the right honourable 
gentleman wished to employ a fire 
brand to produce an explosion more 
terrible than any hitherto felt, where 
would he find one more effect 


for his purpose than in the disfran- 
chisement 
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chisement of the catholic freehold- 
? 


“a Peel begged the indulgence 
of the honourable member, while 
he repeated shortly what had fallen 
from him: on this point. He had ne- 
ver suggested for a moment that the 
act of 1793 should be repealed, but 
had only complained of creat abuses 
to which it had been liable: his 
wish was, that the catholic free- 
holder should enjoy all his rights, 
without the opportunities for per- 
jury and immorality afforded by 
theact: if it were expedient to pro- 
tect the individual Jord fd: entitled 
tothe franchise, it was not less fit 
that fictitious claims to it should 
be defeated. 

Mr, Plunkett expressed his regret 
at having, in common with many 
others, misapprehended the right 
honourable gentleman. Whatever 
amendment of this law floated in his 
mind, he could not seriously urge as 
a measure calculated to pacify the 
discontents prevailing in all parts 
of Ireland. Nothing had been said 
by the right honourable gentleman 
on the subject of magistrates, and 
other important points, though with 
respect to sheriffs, a change was 
tobe introduced from which some 
advantages would result, which the 
country would gratefully acknow- 
ledge as far as they went. But 
it the right honourable gentleman 
imagined that such paltry regula. 
tions would have any general ope- 


ration, he would find himself 


gnevously mistaken: if Ireland, 
trom one end to the other, was in 
4state of ferment, as was admit- 
ted by the other side, of what con- 
sequence was it, whether the ap- 
pomtment of the sheriff were made 
by the judges or by the county 
member? ‘The great remedy up- 
02 which the right hon, gentleman 
seemed chiefly to rely, was an im- 
Provement in the education of the 
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lower orders; the great benefit of 
whichwasthe more direct c¢mmuni- 
cation between the higher and lower 
ranks of society. If by education, 
however, the right hon. gentleman 
merely meant reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, he (Mr, Plunkett) pro- 
tested that he thought the poorer 
class in lreland bettereducated than 
the poorer class in England; and 
comparing the soldiers of the two 
countries, or any other bodies, such 
would be found the fact. Buttospeak 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
as the education of a people, was a 
gross and childish misapplication of 
the term; the education of the peo- 
ple flowed from the government— 
from that paternal care with which 
a good government watched the 
administration of the law. What, 
in England, produced that cheerful 
submission to the laws which befit- 
ted a free nation and an enlightened 
government, but the confidence 
with which every Englishman 
looked up to the law as the protector 
of his privileges, of the liberties 
that were his birthright? He felt 
that he was a sharer in the distribue 
tion of justice, and that those more 
immediately engaged in its admini« 
stration were but partners with him 
in the commonweal. It was this 
that secured happiness and tranquil- 
lity to England; and if this system 
of education were introduced into 
Ireland, she would hail it as a boon: 
the mere knowledge of arithmetic 
and reading would do nothing to 
allay the angry feelings of the na- 
tives; it would rather give them 
new grounds of discontent: for by 
arithmetic they would be taught 
how to calculate the property 
which they had been deprived, and 
by reading to value the liberty they 
were never to enjoy. The reference 
made by the honourable baronet (sir 
J. Newport) to the legislature of Per- 
sia was fully borne out by the — 
the 
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the education of the people of Ire- 
land was to be enforced by the bay- 
onet ; and a soldier, returning fron 

the executio! of one gener ition, was 
to superimrend the instruction of 
another. There seemed no end to 
this system ot military Oppression 5 
it must bea growme, drain upon Eng- 
land, and an increasing weight up- 
on Ireland ; for if 25,000 men were 
necessary this year, 40,000 would 
be required for the next; for, asthe 
evil could not remain stationary, 
the means of quelling it must also be 
progressive. The house would shrink 
trom its duty if it did not interfere 
to protect a suffering people trom 
domiciliary visits, trom summary 
transportation, and military domi- 
nation. 

The object of the amendment 
was to prevent all inquiry into 
causes or remedies, while minis- 
ters were not unwilling that par- 
liament should be informed of the 
whole extent of the disturbances 
from authority, when no such intel- 
ligence was needed, the whole coun- 
try being possessed of all the alarm- 
ing facts. The insurrection act, 
and the military force, were the only 
remedies proposed on the other side, 
without investigation: hewas a bold 
man who suggested remedies to 
such evils; but he was not only a 
bold, but a desperately infatuated 
man, who continued to Ireland the 
curse of the present measures. He 
again put the question to the other 
side, whether any remedy of any 
description was in contemplation on 
the other side? From the silence 
of ministers he was led to conclude 
that exile and death were the only 
instrumentsthey mtended toemploy 
in promotng tran yuillity, The 
state of Ireland was a sort of Gor- 
dian knot which they could not un- 
tie, and refused the aid of parlia- 
ment, whose duty it was to inter- 
pose in beball of a suffering people. 


AND 


Although he did not mean now tg 
discuss the catholic question, he 
felt himself bound in candour to say 
a few words upon tf expre sive of 
his teeln is. H * Was persu ided 
that the concession of that point 
upon such terms as would vive se. 
curity to the protestants, while ir 
satisfied the cathoiics, would consi. 
derably aid any efforts for the re. 
establishment of order: he did not 
mean that it would operate as a 
charm to hush all disquiet: but, af. 
ter the most deliberate reflection, he 
had come to the conclusion, that it 
was a sine gud non upon this subject, 
and that no system of measures, 
however moderate, could be effec. 
tual without it. 

He would not pretend to take 
upon himself the task of suggest 
ing remedies, but he would point 
out a few of the causes that had 
contributed to the present calami- 
tous situation of Ireland. In speak- 
ing of them, he declared that he 
felt no personal animosities to 
any member of the Irish govern 
ment; on the contrary, for the lord- 
lieutenant, and for his friend at the 
head of the law department, he en- 
tertained the highest respect. It 
was a fact admitted on all sides, that 
there were in Ireland a number of 
discontented agitators, but there 
was also a large proportion of the 
catholic population who were only 
anxious to pursue objects of lauda- 
ble ambition by legitimate means, 
and who were not to be confounded 
with those unprincipled agitators. 
These catholics it was the duty ot 
& Wise government, not acting 
the narrow spirit of protestant a% 
cendancy,to conciliate, for the more 
effectual check of the disturbance; 
but he put it to the right honourable 
gentleman whether a single stepha 
been taken for that purpose. 
state of the press in Ireland had 
been referred to, and no man _ 
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Another point deserved notice. It 
would not be denied, that of all peo- 
ple the Irish were most subject to 
the influence of priesthood, and the 
first act of a prudent government 
would have been to establish with 
that priesthood an amicable con- 
nexion ; yet no attempt of the kind 
had been made; on the contrary, 
in the only instance that had oc- 
curred, they had given, as it were, 
designed otfence to that very re- 
spectable body. A priest of the 
county of Limerick had been instru- 
nental in quelling a disturbance, 
for which a letter of thanks from 
the right honourable rpg 
(Mr. Peel) Was sent to him 3 but 
before it could reach his hands | it 
was published in the newspapers; 
and this reverend gentleman was 
thus held up to the 2 suspicion of all 
his fraternity and his flock, as a per- 
son aiding the tyrannical purposes 
f overnment. ‘There were many 
imiportant ry hi between the 
present and former disturbances: 
from the highest siithortiy it had 
been stated, that within the last 50 
years the commerce of Ireland had 
doubled, her agricultural produce 
had increased fourfold, i her po- 
pulation had ipa wy ‘hus it ap- 
pe “- that she was cay} pal ble ot be- 
coming the dangerous rival or the 
power il friend of Englar id: a gis 
gantic form was rising at the st ide 
of Great Britain, and the question 
now was, whether it should be con- 
verted into a friend or an enemy. 
Sixteen years had elapsed since the 
union had professed to give Ireland 

» benefits of the British cons titu- 
ce - vet now my constitution was 
to be “su pende l, and the natives 
were to he de ip! ived of | fits. 
What would be thor rprtat tofta p v= 
position of the like ki id with re- 
sp¢ ct to any py of Great Bri- 
tain, however small? And yet upon 
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the whole of Ireland this calamity 
was to be inflicted almost without 
repugnance, Such a state of things, 
such pross injustice and inequality, 
could not be endured with patience; 
and the longer the system was pur- 
sued, the greater would be the evil 
to be remedied. It was erroneous 
in point of expenditure: the whole 
shibieary force must be paid by uhis 
country, for Lreland could not pro- 
duce any revenue, in consequence 
of the miscalculation at the Union 
as to the contribution she was to 
rovide. Her debt since 1800 had 
increased fourfold, no part of which 
vas expended in the country, as was 
the case in England. On the whole 
view of the case, the only advice he 
(Mr.Plunkett) would recommend to 
ministers was, that they should re- 
trace as exactly as possible the steps 
they had pursued in the government 
of Ireland: instead of establishing 
themselves on the narrowodious prin- 
ciple of protestant exclusion, which 
kept alive the spirit of dissention, 
he recommended them to adopt 
measures calculated to secure the 
union and happiness of all classes. 

Mr. Peel, in explanation, denied 
that his letter of thanks to the ca- 
tholic priest had been published 
with his knowledge or consent. 

Mr. Fitz ne: leis at a loss to 
understand how the amendment pre- 
cluded inquiry into the cause of, and 
remedies for, the evils of Ireland ; 
on the contrary, he thought that the 
very request of information might 
lead to some further proceedings. 
He denied that the disturbances had 
originated in the measures of the 
present government: they were the 
growth of ages, for which conces- 
sion to the catholic could not be 
evena partialremedy. ‘lherewasone 
um towhich the nght honourable 

varonet had adverted—namely, the 
grand jury system of presenuments. 


Now he (Mr. F.) believed that or 
this subject there was but one com. 
mon feeling both in the government 
and in the country; and that was, 
that the system should be rctormed, 
A committee of the house had ag 
and collected much information Up 
on it; and it was not, he believed, 
the wish of bis majesty’s ministers to 
oppose any feasible measure that this 
intelligent committee mivht sug. 
gest. Of the system itself he would 
say, that though wise in principle, 
vet unfortunately many impurities 
had grown up in its administration, 
An honourable gentleman (Mr, 
Plunkett) had asked, what were the 
measures Of remedy that govern. 
ment meant to propose, though he 
himself in the same breath acknow. 
ledged that he knew of no specifies 
that would answer the purpose. He 
asked, had his right honourable 
friend only education to recommend 
as the panacea—an education which 
wouldenablethe peasant to countthat 
property which could not enjoy, 
and read of laws whose benefits he 
was nottopossess? Butthe honourable 
gentleman might have known, that 
7,0007, were granted by parliament 
last year for the encouragement of 
a society, not formed on the prine 
ples of religious proselytism, but 
whose object was to diffuse educa 
tion among all religious persuasions 
without distinction, One object of 
this society was to breed up teach 
ers, who might be placed indifferent 
parts of the country, and dissemmate 
books and education very different 
trom those pestilential writings that 
vere at present diffused among the 
lower orders. In one province 0 
Lreland alone 150 schools bad bees 
established under this socictys 
teachers of which being in a gre 
degree in dependent, would not be 
under the necessity of pandering ® 
the base passions of the prope 
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Thete was one subject, that of 


tithes, whichwaspeculiarlyimportant 
‘a Ireland, because they were paid in 
great part by persons who did not 
rofess the established religion, He 
tad always voted fora committee 


io inquire into the practicability of 


the commutation of tithes whenever 
that topic had been brought before 
the house, though he confessed he 
had never yet seen any practicable 
suggested for that purpose. 

He felt confident that government 
would not object to the discus-ton 
of wcha plan, With respect to the 
sate of that part of the population 
of Ireland that was connected with 
its agriculture, it uld not be de- 
wed that they had no reason to 
complain of parliament, as was 
shown in the corn regulations of 
last year, and more recently in the 
disposition displayed by the house 
give a protecting encouragement 
Ww Irish butter. Nenher could it 
be forgotten, that so recently as last 
mght the motion for a committee 
tom@uire into the transit duty on 
loreign linens was rejected, princi- 
pally from a regard to the interesis 
of the Irish manufacturer. He con- 
cewed, therefore, that parliament 
were not justly chargeable with any 
neglect ofthe ints re ts of the pr pus 
ation of Ireland. With respect to 
We peasantry of Treland, there were 
(wo points which he we uid short ly 
advert to. The one was the dith. 
culty under which they laboured of 
recovering thei just debts by leyval 
Process, The ‘xXpenses of tha higher 
‘aW courts were so great as to be 
yur beyond their reach, and it . «as 
‘WT UMS Teason that an act of parli- 
ament had been passed enabli g the 
Sesing barristers at the different 
Warter sessions wo decide in all 
Me — ZU. The y decided 
Han 90,000 causes in the 

“arse Of @ ycar, at an expense of 
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10s, each: and he (Mr, F.) should 


wish that their powers were extends 
ed toall causes below 50/, Another 
point was the house-duty, to which 
even the meanest cottage was sub- 
jected. When the Irish budget cam 
to be discussed, he should have to 
propose that no house-duty whate 
ever should be paid by the lower 
classes of the people. He should on 
that occasion also have to recome 
mend that the hearth-duty should 
be taken off all houses that had 
not three hearths. It would afford 
him: satisfaction to relieve the peae 
santry from these duties, which 
were more oppressive in their cole 
lection than productive in their 
amount, Sure he was that these 
were no inconsiderable benefits, and 
at any rate they afforded an indicae 
tion of its being the wish of governe 
ment to try conciliatory measures. 
After some other observations, the 
honourable member declared his 
intention of voting for the amend 
ment, because it did not pledge him 
to resist inquiry, and because it of 
fered to the house all the informa- 
tion which it was in the power of 
government to give respecting the 
nature and extent of the disturbe 
auces which prevailed in [rela d. 
Mir. Dawson had no idea that the 

evils under which Ireland laboured 
were to be healed by the pan cea of 
cl single measure, The black Cie 
talowue of her calamities was too 
nunicrous to admit of one specific 
rein ly He spoke of the advane 
tages which Ireland possessed in the 
ferolity of its soil, the temperature 
of itsclimate, its numerous harbours, 
and the physical capacities of its 
peo) le: and yet its histor y had been 
an almost continued sertes of revo- 
lutions and misfortunes, with the 
exception of that brilliant period 
when her parliament was illustrated 


by the brilliant eloquence of a right 
Pg honourable 
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honourable gentleman opposite. 
He regretted, as one great cause 0 
the evils under which Ireland la- 
boured, the assiduity of a band of 
agitators, who worked upon the bi- 
gotry of the people, and on their 
p 1SSiONS, bya licentious eloquence. 
As a resident in that country, he 
had witnessed the bancful effects. 
In the county which he had 
the honour to represent, they 
had be« n but too succes ful in dlis- 
joining the catholics and the pro- 
restants. He had little hesitation 
in asserting, that little would be 
gained by what was called catholie 
emai cipation, A few catholics 
might be conciliated, but the great 
majority would sull remain under 
the influence of priests andagttators. 
He concluded with signifying that 
he should vote for the amendment. 
Mr. Grattan said, that the ques- 
tion now before the house was un- 
doubtedly complicated in its nature ; 
but still it appeared capable of being 
reduced under a lew heads,to which 
he should shortly advert. ‘The first 
was the disunion of cath lies Al d 
protestants; the second wasthe finan- 
cial distress of lreland; the third, 
its cammercial and agricultural di- 
stress; an 1 the fourth, the existence 


of insurrection inv PIOUS | irtsofthe 
country. And, Ist, with regard to 
the disunion between ¢ itholie and 
protestant, Here the n é bject 


was to obt un t! e ia ntifh ° 


mterests. In order to this, you must 
put an end to religious dtsunion, for 
no man could sav, that where there 
Was an exclusive religion, there 
could be an ic ntificatn n of inter- 
ests. Qdly, With regard to the finan- 
cial distress of Ireland, it was unde. 
niable that it was almost beyond 
conception. Her expenditure had 
outshot her means, for she had a 
debt of 150 millions, burthened wich 


an interest of 7 millions, while her 


lentification of 
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revenue did not exceed 6 millions. 
so that for the maintenance of hey 
establishments she had absolutely 
nothing. Difficult as this situation 
was, he did not despair of its being 
relieved. He had no despondeney 
as to the resources of the British 
empire: he had rather the highesr 
confidence in them. This country 
must consider the financial abilicies 
of Ireland as well as the services she 
had performed, and had the means 
of remedying her financial diffical. 
tics entirely in her own hand. He 
would suggest, therefore, such a fi. 
nancial arrangement between the 
two countries as would enable both 
to contribute to their mutual relief. 
The exertions of Ireland in the late 
war demanded this. Sdly, with 
regard to the commercial distresses 
of Ireland, neither on that head was 
he inclmed to despond. As the 
most effectual means of relieving 
them, she should receive a constant 
preference over foreigners in the 
British market; and this was the 
only reciprocity ; for Ireland, even 
when she had a parliament of her 
own, had shown a constant prefer- 
ence for British manufactures, It 
should be the business of a wise ad- 
ministration to apply relief where 
relief was really applicable, As to 
the insurrections which had unter- 
tunately broken out in Ireland, they 
might be speedily put down by 4 
certain degree of mildness—by t} 
means of a free constitution—by the 
pure and impartial administration 
of justice. ‘The very criminal whe 
suffered under the law must then 
acknowledge the necessity of his 
condemnation. Ireland had contr 
buted very much to the decided s- 
periority which this country hadat- 
tained over the nations of the world, 
and, as a great part of a great em 
pire, it was the duty of the legisle 
ture to adopt every measure that 
might 
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might tend to ameliorate her di- 
aresses She had, tn fact, enabled 
England to carry Europe through 
chaos, and we owed her a large 
debt of gratitude, ‘The right ho- 
gourable gentleman then adver ted 
to farmer periods of Irish history, 
contrasting them with the present 
stgation of that country, and con. 
cluded with expressing his convic- 
tion that the difficulties which stood 
in the way of our prosperity might 
he easily overcome. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it must 
be the subject of particular gratifi- 
cation to the house to see the tem- 
per and moderation with which this 
debate had been conducted. The 
right honourable gentleman had on 
this, as on former occasions, viewed 
the question with the eye of a states- 
man; and when the house remem- 
bered what he had predicted of the 
fate of Ireland, they must acknow- 
edge that he had shown himself a 
true prophet. He did not despair, 
however, that remedies might be 
applied to all the evils with which 
that part of the empire was afflicted; 
and, with respect to the motion 
then before the house, it appeared 
to the noble lord, that if there were 
hot a substantia ( 
iddress which 
ney would n t be press d to a di- 
vison. The noble lord trusted that 
te right honourable gentleman 
would be more disposed to yield the 
queston to his right honourable 
mend, as the only true and practi- 
cal ground; for, if it should be 
conceded that the force provided 
tor Ireland was absolutely necessary 
tor the safety and welfare of that 
wand, he should be glad to know 
what real benefit could be derived 
rom the proposed inquiry? The 
whole object of the address, so far 
“sit related to remedies, was in uni- 
#08 with the sentiments of his right 


pr ference to the 


ad been moved, 
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honourable friend. He was the 
more desirous of avoiding an ex- 
press deliberation on the subject of 
the catholic claims, as in a former 
parliament there was a declaration 
that they would take them into cone 
sideration. It certainly happened 
that parliament did not carry that 
resolution tato effect, and therefore 
he wished to avoid general pledges 
on that question, which would only 
commit the house, and hold out 
promises to the people of [reland 
which might not perhaps be pere 
formed, It was extremely satisfac. 
tory to observe, from al! that had 
falleninthecourseot thedebare,that 
there was no imput on on the pre- 


it 
, , rat ." 7 , » i) 
sent covernment of [re land, W hate 


’ 
i 
’ 
| 
‘ 


‘ 


ever might be the political feelings 
or opin fany particular indivie 
dual, no charge had been brought 
against the system of administration 
which the lord-lieutenant had felt 
it his duty to adopt. That noble 


person had been called upon to die 
rect the helm of state at a very cri- 
tical, period, and under the most 
eventful circumstances; but it had 
tated in any quarter, that 


“ay _- . | 
he had either delayed the course o 


not veen s 


justice, or exercised the powers of 


his office with unbecomray seve. 
rity. kie believed, indeed, that all 
] j OT rw : 
Ciasses and ais’mcttons of persons 


Would ACK edve the inteyrity of 


his lord hij F 
gentlemen on the other side had 
manifested an equal spirit of mo- 
derauon, and taken the same Iberal 
views with respect to the commer. 
cial, financial, and agricultura: di- 
stressesoft Lreland. Inregar flrowhart 
he conceived it necessary to “ly O1 
the subject of cathclie emincipa 
tion, he thou rhit it would be mos 
important that the British empire 
should put itseif above all religious 
prejudices. In order to make the 
British government beloved in Ire- 
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land, we ought to frown down the 
littleness of both parties, and con- 
sult the ge neral and permanent in- 
terests of the community. The sub- 
ject of catholic emancipation ought 
not to be a question of government, 
There was a time when he thought 
a faveurable feeling was rapidly in- 
creasing in this country, but it had 
been unfortunately dashed by the 
conduct of the catholics themselves, 
He did not conceive, however, 
friendly as he ever had been to that 
question, that the removal of ca- 
tholic penalties would relieve Ire- 
land from all the distresses under 
which she laboured: stil! less did 
he think that any practical benefits 
could be derived from the present 
motion, and he should therefore vote 
for the amendment of his right hoe 
nourable tnend, 

Mr. Ponsonby, in rising to deli- 
ver his sentiments on this impor- 
tant subject, wished to call the at- 
tention of the house to the real ques- 
tion before it, as it appeared to him 
that the debate had tor some time 
wandered from the point. ‘The ad 
dress called on the crown to lay 
betore parliament the nature, ex- 
tent, and causes of the distressed si- 
tuation of Ireland: the amendment 
only preposed that which the house 
alre my knew frem the papers W hich 
had been laid before it, and which 
every sndividual might have read 
inthe public journals, ‘The right 
hon urable gentleman (Mr, Peel) 
did nxt think it would be wise to 


examine into the state of [reland ; 


and ')re house had heard that night 
the most discordant opinions on that 
subject which most engaged the at- 
tention of the Irish. ‘The senti- 
ments of two members of his ma. 
jésty’s government were in direct 
opposition to each other: the right 
honourable gentleman had declared, 
that it would be extremely impro- 
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ver to grant the catholic claims, 
while the noble lord, the secretary 
of state forthe foreign department, 
had expressed the most friendly dis. 
osition to that measure. How 
could Ireland be tranquil undera 
government of this nature?) How 
ceuld the people place any conf. 
dence nan administration composed 
of such members? One officer of 
the crown raised the most flatterin 
hopes, while another dashed them 
to the ground, It was in po sible 
that any conntry on the face of the 
earth could be tranquil under such 
circumstances. It was impossible 
to speak upon the subject of the 
grievances suffered by the people of 
Ireland, without at the same 
touching upon t! e question Oi Ca. 
tholic emancipation. The righth 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Pee]) had 
declared, that these sufi rites were 
only temporary, and that ireland 
would be relieved from the many 
burthens which pressed upon that 
unhappy country. He (Mr. Ponson- 
by) would fatrly and openly give his 
opimon upon the subject. He con 
demned as much as any man some 
of the proceedings of the catholies 
of Ireland; but, speaking of the 
whole mass of the population, in the 
language of a statesman, he should 
belie his own judgement if he did 
not distinctly tell the minister his 
own decided and unzlterable opine 
on, that, under the present system 
of government as directed rowards 
Ireland, subjecting its people to the 
humiluting condition of bemg 
obliged to submit to military de- 
spotism, never would the object 9 
much desired be accomplished. If 
the same measures were pursoed, 
neither tranquillity nor obedience 
would be obtained. The right ho 
nourable gentleman had also met 
tioned the subject of the sherifis, 
and it gave him great — 
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when he heard what steps his ma- 
jesty’s ministers intended to take on 
hig most important point. During 
hig own residence in Ireland, he had 
genenough of the mischiefs that re- 
salted from the present mode of no- 
minating sheriffs for the different 
counties; and he conceived that it 
was not too much to say that, in 
many instances, in consequence of 
these illegal proceedings, the ends 
of justice were completely defeated. 
The sheriff, he was happy to say, 
would now become the minister of 
justice, the representative of a coun- 
ty, exerting his influence, not for 
the prevalence of the power of any 
particular person or party, but 
for the benefit of the community. 
On the question of the magistrates 
much had also been said; and it 
had been remarked by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, that, under the 
existing circumstances, it would be 
extremely difficult to reform them. 
He was very ready to allow that a 
very great difficulty did exist; but 
he could never agree that it was a 
matter impossible to be accomplish- 
ed. On this subject he spoke with 
more confidence, as having been 
formerly appointed to an office of 
that nature in Ireland ; and he was 
persuaded that the honourable gen. 
tlemen would be struck with asto- 
nishment when they heard the sim- 
ple fact, that when he received the 
great seal of Ireland, there were 
many counties in which several Ro- 
man catholic gentry resided, not 
only eligible, but most fit to be 
chosen for the office of magistrate, 
but not one of them was appointed; 
and m one of those very counties, a 
Magistrate had been chosen who, 

t avery short time before, had 
actually served as waiter behind the 
owe at the assize. During 
' time that he (Mr. P.) was in 
reland, much pains had been taken 
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by him to inquire into this most im- 
portant subject: he had written to 
the members of the privy council, 
to peers, and to many persons of 
whom he had a personal knowledge, 
to gain information, and to have it 
pointed out what cause of complaint 
could be urged against these magis- 
trates. By these means much use- 
ful information was acquired; and 
he could assure the house that a re- 
formation was indispensably neces- 
sary to the welfare and happiness of 
the Irish people ; and, however dif. 
ficult the task might appear, yet it 
was possible to be accomplished by 
exertion ; and he hoped the utmost 
abilities and power would be used 
to obtain this most desirable end. 
With regard to the non-residence of 
the. gentry, his opinion upon this 
question would, he believed, have 
no influence either the one way or 
the other. It was impossible, how. 
ever, he conceived, to compel this 
residence, and it was the more in- 
cumbent upon the government to 
be careful in the future choice they 
should make of the magistrates. 
The noble lord opposite had assert- 
ed that he was ready to hear any in- 
dividual plan that might be suggest- 
ed; but what chance, he would 
ask, was there, if any plan was pro- 
posed, that it would succeed, when 
the planners themselves were dis- 
puting together? On a former oc- 
casion, what was his own fate, as 
well as that of his friends, when a 
measure was proposed with regard 
to Ireland? The administration 
was turned out, and those very gene 
tlemen who were now at thie head 
of affairs declared themselves to be 
prepared, and anxiously to wish not 
only for catholic emancipation, but 
he firmly believed a revolution in 
the church. For his own part, he 
had no ambition to propose any 
more plans, because he knew that 
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they would be no sooner heard than 
rejected. The amendment which 
had been moved by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman he considered 
as perfectly absurd. It prayed for 
the production of documentsalready 
before the house: and although, in- 
deed, the first paragraph of the 
amendment was similar to the ori- 
ginal address, yet all the real sub- 
stantial matter was omitted. 

Mr. Bathurst (amid criesof Ques- 
tion) endeavoured to distinguish the 
difference between the two addresses 
which had been moved. The argu- 
ments of the honourable gentleman 
who had just sat down, he main- 
tained, were futile, and dissimilar to 
any line of argument adopted du- 
rin y the whole course of the debate. 

Sir Frederic Flood, said, that as 
an lhishman and an imperial repre- 
sentative, he could not suffer this 
Opportunity to pass without giving 
his op'nion on the question. Inthe 


county which he had the honour of 


representing, peace, order, and tran- 
quillity had reigned for the last six- 
teen years, As he understood this 
pos there were three principal 
evi 
first, the absence of the gentry trom 
the country ; and on this point he 
should be heartily glad if those gen- 
tlemen could be obliged to pay out 
of their own purses for their non-re- 
sidence: secondly, catholic eman- 
cipation; and upon this head his 
firm opinion was, that, until it was 
ranted, Ireland could not be re- 
Cad from itsburthens: and thirdly, 
education—a subject, he was ready 
to admit, of great importance ; but 
it was a fact, thatthere were now in 
Ireland 5,000 principal schools, be- 
sides hedge-schools; and such was 
the thirst after knowledge among 
the lower classes of the Irish, that 
they actually sent their children to 
obtain instruction under the hedges, 


s by which Ireland was afflicted : 


Sir Nicholas Colthurst was, as we 
understood, favourable to concession 
on both sides. 

Sir John Newport then shortly 
replied ; contending that it would 
be impossible to apply a remedy 
without knowing the nature and 
extent of the evil. The object of 
his motion was not to procure infor. 
mation of the disturbances, the ex. 
istence of which was notorious, but 
to institute an inquiry which should 
trace them to their sources. 

A divist. n then took place: 

For the amendment - - «- « ]S7 

Against it---.-----. 103 

Majority eeeeee \} 
April y 4. amy ' short conversation 
took place respecting che new alia 
bill. Sir S. Romilly and Mr, 
Horner professed themselves averse 
to the bill. 

Mr. Abercromby moved, as an 
amendment, that the bill should be 
read asecond time on Friday; which 
was negatived, by 117 to 62. 

Mr. Irankland Lewis, chairman 
of the committee lately appointed 
to inquire into the trade in seeds, 
and imto the laws relative to the 
woollen trade, before bringing up 
the report of the committee on the 
subject of wor l, wished to observe 
to the house, ¢! at, from the evr 
gence taken, it ; PI eared that the 
price of wool from 1750 down ta 
the present time, and particularly 
during the last ten years, had been 
rising, and therefore a majority of 
the committee concluded that no 
part of the agricultural distresses 
had arisen from the low price of 
wool, and that no alteration in the 
laws was at present necessary oa 
that account, But the main que® 
tion had not been taken into cons 
deration; and whatever might be 
the expediency of an increased duty 
on the importation of wool, or tak: 
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ing of the prohibition on exporta- 
tion, on this subject the report at- 
forded no information. 

Lord Lascelles stated, that the 
apprehensions entertained in the di- 
gnets where the woollen manufac- 
ture was carried on, when they un- 
derstood this subject had been re. 
forred to a committee, were not that 
the importation of foreign wool 
would be prohibited; but they 
thought that any duty which could 
be of service to the agriculturist 
must be a duty amounting, tn fact, 
to a prohibition. A brisk domestic 
trade would be found most to the 
interest of the wool-grower, when 
well considered. 

Mr, Western regretted that the 
committee had closed their report 
while he was absent at the sessions 
in the county which he represented. 
He complained that the committee 
had made no inquiries respecting 
the monopoly of home wool enjoy- 
ed by the manufacturers, and the 
protection of the grower against fo- 
reign importation, which had, ina 
few years, increased from 5 to 15 
millions of pounds, 

Mr, Brougham complained that 
the conimittee had considered only 
one part of the subject. ‘Their in- 
struction was to inquire into the 
policy of any increase of duties on 
the imp rtation of foreign wool, 
into the trade in wool generally, 
and into the laws on wool as they 
now existed, ‘hese topic s they had 
entirely overlooked. No one had 
asserted that the agricultural di- 
stresses proceeded from the low price 
of wool: on the contrary, it was ex- 
pressly stated, that, had it not been 
for the good prices of wool, these 
distresses would have been mueh 

ter than they actually were. 
ut the question was, were these 
gh prices likely to continue, oc- 
fasioned as they were by the large 


hi 
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Russianorders for clothing 200,000 
men, by which many districts were 
busily employed for the present? 
Had we not, however, rather reason 
to apprehend that, when these tem- 
porary demands were over, wool 
would be as low as other articles of 
agricultural produce? Now what 
was the fact as to this report ? The 
committee had not called a single 
woo]-g; ower ; the whole amount of 
their full and impartial inquiry had 
been, to examine a few woollen ma- 
nufacturers, He felt a strong dis- 
positic n to Oppose the report. 

Mr, Frankland Lewis stated, in 
explanation, the proceedings which 
had taken place in the committee. 
On its first meeting he had suggest- 
ed the propriety of considering a 
small duty on woolimported. This 
quesiion, however, was negatived, 
and the committee proceeded to ex- 
amine the wool-staplers with re- 
gard to the price of wool, In what 
he had previcusly said, he had not 
given an opinion of his own at all, 
but merely stated the resolution 
which the committee had come to. 

The report was then brought up 
and read. 

Mr. Peel obtained leave to bring 
in a bill for securing the fees of the 
office of the clerk of the pleas, in 
Ireland, by compounding them till 
the question who had the right of 
nomination was decided tn a court 
of law, 

Sir J, Newport expressed great 
satisfaction at this bill: the emolu- 
ments had been stated to amount to 
nearly 35,0002. per annum, of which 
three-fourths were illegal. 

Mr. Peel said, it was his intention 
to give the bill a retrospective ef- 
fect, and to impound the fees from 
the day of the earl of Buckingham, 
shire’s death, 

Mr. Foster said, that many 
abuses prevailed in the courts of 

Ireland, 
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Ireland, which it was difficult to 

et at. He would mention one 
mstance, where the fee of Is, Gd. in 
the error court, chi: arge “d for issuing 
a simple writ of error, had been en- 
larged, by a variety of ingenious 

ways, to no less a sam than 15 i. to 
the suitor, without the pe rformance 
of any additional service. 

April $0.—Sir Egerton Brydres 
obtained leave to bring ina bill for 
reviving the registration of the 
deaths, burials, and issue, of the no- 
bility and gentry, and others, who 
may possess propert) — Leave was 
also given to bring | in ti wo bills, one 
for suspending the ballot of the lo- 
eal militia, and another, to reduce 
the nuniber of days on which the 
volunteer yeomanry cavalry should 
attend duty, from twelve to six. 

Lord Cochrane, after spe. iking 
some time on the subject, accusing 
lord Ellenborough of misrepresen- 
tation, injustice, and oppression, in 
the course of his late trial in the 
court of King’s Bench, concluded 
by moving that the charges should 
be referred to a commutice of the 
house, 

Sir Francis Burdett seconced the 
motion. 

Mr. Law said, that the real ob- 
ject of this motion was to vilily the 
administration of justice in this 
country, and not to destroy the cha- 
racter of the lord chiet justice of the 
court of King’s Bench: if the latter 
had been the object, it would have 
been most effeciually attained by 
praisefrom such aquarter. (‘The ho- 
nourable member was here called to 
order by Mr. Horner. ) Mr. Law 
then went on to observe, Who was 
the noble lord who brought this ac- 
cusation? He was a convict who 
stood forward to accuse his judge, 
with the guilt on his head of crimes 
for which that judge had condemn. 
edhim. He trusted that the house 


would fix on the motion the nega. 
tive of indignation and contem 

Mr. Ponsonby still believed a 
noble lord (C ochrane ) to be inno. 
cent of the crime which had been 
imputed to him. But while no pits 
nishment could be too severe for a 
transgressing judge, it was injurious 
to make wanton attacks on persons 
in this situation. It was not en ugh 
to prove a mistake m pont of hac t, 
but some gross error, which could 
only be attributed to improper mo. 
tives, and which gave reason to 
suppose that the badness of the 
heart had contributed to the per- 
version of the pu rement. As he 
had voted agaist the expulsion of 
the noble lord, because there Was 
not then ground on which the honse 
could found that motion, so he 
should vote against the motion now 
Prop osed by him. 

The solicitor general sp. ke strong- 
ly against the motion being enter- 
tained. The trial was no matter 
transacted in a corner: it was in 
the presence of an upright and en- 
lightened bar, con osed of men 
who would be the la: t to truckle to 
the will of a judege—in a crowded 
court, in which were men of the 
highest rank and character. And 
would the learned and noble judge, 
in the face of his audience, have sa- 
crificed the high character which be 
had so hi irdly earned by A labori 
life at the bar and on the bench; 
and all this without any a sssignable 
motive ? ' 

Sir Francis Burdett hoped that 
the house would not be influenced 
by the common-place éirade of the 
honourable gentleman, for his ob- 
servations would serve equally to 
defend all judges ; to shelter even 
those judges who had been dr: igeed 
from the bench for their miscof 
duct—to protect, for instance, from 
trial or condemnation, the judas 

W 
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«ho had acted so iniquitousl y to- 
wards Ras-ell and Sydney. lhe 
tonoarable baronet, alter blaming 
dhe acr' monious expressions used by 
Mr, Law, adverted to the summing 
up of lord Elienborough, ‘The 

gestion \ as, whether these charges 
did or did not contain the offences 
of partiality and corruption - He 
then called the attention of the 
house to the loth charge, and was 
proceeding at length in remurks 
on the learned judye; when he was 
called to order by the attorney-ge- 
neral, 

Mr. Barham declared, that he 
was convinced of the innocence of 
lord Cochrane, but was neverthe- 
less of Opinion that the charges 
could net be entertained, 

The hou.e then divided on the 
question. Sir Francis Burdett and 
lord Cochrane were tellers, when 
there appeared for the question only 
one (sir F. B.); against tt, 89;—ma- 
jority, 88 

Mr. Ponsonby then rose, and 
suid, that though the situation of 
lord Cochrane called fir great in- 
dulgence, yet he should Thi Ve that 
the charpes be expunged from the 
journals of the house. 

Sir PF, Burdett remarked,that the 
Moon was suc! a one as might be 
expected, 

Lord Cochrane said, that with 
respect to this new question, he was 
glad to find that none of the facts 
stated by him were disputed. Those 
facts would fo down to posterity, 
bat the pursuit of inquiry he was 
eetermined never to abandon. 

The question was then carried 
Without « dis ision. 

May |.—Mr. Horner proposed, 
dari: & the course of a long speech 
Upon the bauk restriction act, the 
following gradual mode of resume 
mg cash payments at the bank ; that 
lor the first six months, beginning 
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January next, only 1/, notes should 
be payable; for the second six 
months, those of two pounds; in 
the next half year, those of five 
pounds ; and in the next to that, all 
higher notes. If the present bill 
passed, he was firmly persuaded 
that the restrictions, by which the 
bank gained 800,0002. per annum, 
would never be removed but by the 
bankruptcy of the country. He 
concluded by moving the appoint. 
ment of a select committee, to in- 
quire into the expediency of re- 
suming cash payments, and the 
proper means to be adopted in hav- 
lng recourse to such a measure, 

After a long but not interesting 
discussion, the motion was nega- 
tived, by 146 to 75. 

House of lords, May 3.—On the 
motion of earl Stanhope, a select 
committee was appointed to consi- 
der of the best means of arranging 
the statute books under the differ- 
ent heads. 

In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. Brougham having heard that 
a circular had been sent from the 
board of taxes to the collectors of 
the property tax, ordering them to 
transmit returns of the several ase 
sessments made under that act, 
moved fora copy of that and other 
papers. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, these returns were necessary 
to facilitate the collection of arrears 
of the tax. 

Mr. Brougham replied, that that 
could not be the reason, as it was 
expressly stated that the returns 
were to be kept as records in the 
tax office. He thought they ought 
to be destroyed. 

In this opinion Mr. Baring and 
other members concurred, 

Lord Castlereagh moved for 
leave to bring ina bill for the better 
regulating the civil list, by trans- 

ferring 
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ferring the payment of 255,000/. to 
the consolidated fund, by which, 
excess for the future would be 
avoided. The charge would then 
be reduced to 1,083,500/. ; and as 
the income was now 1,088,000/. 


there would be a surplus income of 


4,500/. 

The house then went into a com- 
mittee upon the bill for restricting 
the bank of England from paying 
cash for their notes for two years, 
viz. July 5, 1818. 

Mr. Horner moved two amend. 
ments, the effect of which was, the 
more strongly to bind the bank to 
pay cash at the end of the two 
years ; but they were both opposed 
by ministers, and consequently ne- 
gatived, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then proposed the following decla- 
ration to be mserted in the pream- 
ble, viz. that the bill was enacted 
“in order to afford time to the di- 
rectors of the bank of England to 
make such preparations as would 
enable them to resume cash pay- 
ments,” 

Mr. Horner called upon Mr. 
Manning, the governor of the bank, 
to state whether these words would 
be a sufficient direction for that 
purpose, and whether the bank 
would take steps to give it imme- 
diate effect.—Mr. Manning, to ree 

eated calls, made no answer.— 
Mr. Horner then ask« d, “Isnotall 
this perfectly intelligible?” 

The motion was agreed to. 

House of lords, May 6.—On the 
motion of the eafl of Liverpool, ad- 
dresses of congratulation were vo- 
ted to the prince regent and the 
queen, on the marriage of the p he 
cess Charlotte ; and also a message 
of congratulation to the princess 
Charlotte and prince Leopold, on 
their union, 

On the order of the day being read 


AND 





for the second reading of the weizhts 
and measures bill, earl Stanhope, at 
some length, entered into the pros 
visions of the bill, which he consi. 
dered as wholly ineffective with re. 
rard to the objects in view. His 
lordship read extracts of a letter 
from Dr. Hutton, condemning the 
bill as unscientific, and as calculat. 
ed to create confusion and excite 
commotion, by changing weights 
and measures without any adequate 
good beng produc: d. ] le went on 
to examine the different clauses of 
the bill, for the purpose of showing 
that the y were not founded in that 
scientific knowledge which Was @%- 
sentially necessary to legislation 
upon the subject, part: ly wit! 
regard to the pendul 
vibrations of which there was an en- 
tire mistake, from not attending to 
the nature of the moving power, 
His lordship also instanced several 
absurdities in the bill, particularly 
with regard to having weights of 
gold or silver under five pounds, 
which would, of course, be conti- 
nually liable to be stolen, and to 
establishing fractional parts, where, 
from the great weight, such frac- 
tional partscould not turn the scale, 
There was also a clause, continuing 
the authority of a public ofhce m 
Westmi ister for tamping we igrhitsy 
alth« ugh it Was pre ved before the 
committee that this office stamped 
weights without ever weighing 
them ; and yet, in another clause of 
the bill, the very act under which 
this office derived its authority was 
repealed. His lordship, after a va 
riety of remarks, maintaining the 
superior accuracy of the French 
standard, and pointing out the ab- 
surdity and the utter want of sc 
ence which were manifest in the 
present bill, moved, that the bill be 
read a second time this day s% 
months, Lord 
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Lord Melville agreed that the 
subject was of to, much impor- 
tance for their lordships to proceed 
upon without much better informa- 
y but some regulation on the 
eubiect was exceedingly wanted, 
md he knew that in the northern 
part of the island the most excessive 
inconvenience arose from the want 
of a fixed uniform standard, By 
the act of union they were to have 
the same standard as England, and 

when they looked to England tor 
aieeddurd, they found none. Pro- 
fessor Playfair, of Edinburgh, and 
another eminent mathematician, 
appeared to approve of the princi- 
les of the bil’. 

The marquis of Lansdowne ob- 
served, that the proper mode of 
P: ceeding would be, to move an 
address for a reference of the mat- 
ter to scientific men, who might 
consider the subject, and report on 
their responsibility , and the legisla- 
ture might then proceed on the 
fou undation of that report. He did 
not understand that profess r Play- 
fair éroved of the bi ll: as it stoo rd. 

Earl Stanhope said, that profes- 
sor Playfair had offered three crite- 
ma: the barometer, the French 
meth d, and the pendulum ; but 
they had not examined him pro- 
perly, It was not us sin; y¥ aman of 
science fairly, not to go on with 
him, that he m ight be enabled to 
explain his ideas properly. Let 
them send men of science to him 
(lord S.), and he would examine 
them, 

The motion was agreed to, and 
the bill thrown out, 

In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. Manning } having proposed the 
second read; ing of the Ramsg: ite 
harbour bill, sir E. Knatc hbull Op- 
posed it, on the ground of its being 
a job. Since 17 792, 370,000/. had 

expended, and yet Mr. Smea- 
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ton had thought that 17,000/. were 
sufficient to complete the work. 
The first bill that recognised 
Ramsgate as a harbour, was when 
it was a small town, with a small 
harbour of its own; the estate be- 
longing to which the ship-owners 
had taken and retained. The in- 
come now was 18,000/. a year ; be- 
sides which, for six months, up to 
December 25th 1]: ist, the income on 
foreign ships amounted to 1,500/, 
He might, therefore, assume the 
profits from foreign vessels at 
$,000/, a year; making at least 
21,0001. a year on the whole, which 
was sufficient for all that was 
wanted. He moved the second 
reading of the bill for that day six 
months. 

Sir W. Curtis (one of the trus- 
tees, and who brought in the bill,) 
defended it with much warmth. 
Mr. Smeaton calculated on build- 
ing on a rock, which turned out to 
be a mistake. One night’s weather 
cost 25,0001. Cre: it success had 
attended the new manage ment, and 
the expenditure did not arise from 
extravagance. Now they could 
dock ships of SOO tons, Expense 
was required for the cross wall, 
whic -+h was tumbling down, and, it 
it should fall, the harbour would be 
choked up. 

Mr. Baring supported the a- 
mendment: but agreed that the 
harbour ought to be maintained, 
which could be done at a less ex- 
pense. Year by year the honoura- 
ble baronet (sir W. Curtis) would 
come with proposals for fresh 
charges and duties, which migh t 
soon amount to more than it was 
worth while to expend on the har- 
bour. The harbour revenues had 
increased from 10,0001 to 22 or 
23,000/, a year, and there were 
about 30,000/. in the funds. He 
heard that 15 or 20,000/. had been 
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laid out in building a banqueting- 
house and an enormous kitchen, 
just on the principles which the ho- 
nourable baronet might think ne- 
cessary in the city of London. Was 
this necessary to resist the waves? 
There appeared a dishonesty in the 
proceedings: a bargain had been 
made with Sandwich to except its 
ships from tolls, So it was with 
Dover, Weymouth, Melcombe Re- 

iss Lynn, Yarmouth, and Arun- 

l, whose vessels were all except- 
ed, Was this on the principle that 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
sent four members to parliament? 
This circumstance would be to him 
sufficient for his opposition to the 
bill. 

Mr. Lushington, and others, 
thought there was no necessity what- 
ever for the expense called for by 
this bill. 

On a division, the second reading 
was negatived by 91 to 88; conse- 
quently the bill was Uirown out. 

Mr, Tierney made a most clabo- 
tate speech upon the civil list, and 
concluded by moving the appoint- 
ment of a select committee, to m- 
quire into its expenditure, with 
power to call before it persons, pa- 
pers, and records. Without the 
power to call belore it persons, &c, 
it would be as inefficient as the last 
committee, which, for that very 
reason, he did not atiend. It he 
succeeded in obtaining his objtct, 
he would next move that instruc- 
tons be given to the said com- 
mittee. 

Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Van- 
sittart opposed the motion: they 
contended that steps had already 
heen taken, by the nomination of 
three gentlemen, to obtain the in- 
formation required for the better 

ulation of the civil list, 

‘he motion was negatived, by 
213 to 122, 


May 7.—In consequence of a pe. 
tition from the licensed victuallers, 
complaining of the increased sum 
exacted for licenses, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, he hoped to be able to present 
some general plan for a more equal 
distribution, according to the ex. 
tent of the trade carried on. 

Lord Althorpe said, he was 
aware, that, in the present distrest 
state of the finances, it was only 
by looking into great establish. 
ments that we could expect great 
relief; but he believed conscien. 
tiously, that by a strict inquiry into 
all the departments of government, 
considerable savings might be ef. 
fected. There were various grounds 
of inquiry : one was, that ministers 
had not redeemed the pledge of 
a@conomy given at the beginning of 
the sessions: it was true that a 
committee had been appointed by 
his majesty’s government, (0 in 
quire what savings could be effect. 
ed: but he contessed he did not 
augur very favourably of the bene- 
fits to be derived trom their labours. 
The house would please to observe, 
that the treasury minute appointing 
that committee was dated two days 
after he gave notice of his motion. 
He should conclude with moving, 
that a select committce be appoint. 
ed, to examine and consider what ine 
crease or diminution had taken place 
since 1798, in the salaries or emo- 
laments of public offices ; and from 
time to time to report, with all con- 
venient dispatch, what further re 
ductions could be made without i 
jury to the public service, — 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that the noble lord had ¢ 
pressed his sentiments with great 
clearness and propriety, and the 
only question was, as to the best 
mode te be pursued. He did not 
think that the noble lord had stated 
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reason whatever for takin the 
management and direction Oo the 
blic offices out of the hands of his 
majesty’s ministers, which would go 
to the length of changing the whole 
administration.— After stating ava- 
riety of reductions which had taken 
place, the right honourable gentle- 
mao concluded with declaring, that 
e thought the present motion quite 
superfluous, and should move the 
previous question. 

Lord Binning said, it was ad- 
mitted by the advocates of reform, 
that inguy ies to effect retrenchment 
should originate ia government it- 
self. We now found, however, that 
as soon as government began to 
take any steps towards this object, 
a diflerent language was adopt- 
ed, and government was no longer 
to be trusted. They stated whut 
had been dene—they showed that 
retrenchment had actually been 
made ; but no, this was all in vain ; 
and im order to satisfy the wishes of 
our constituents, a committce must 
be appointed by the house, to su- 
persede those labours which had 
been so auspictously begun. 

Mr. Brougham, disposed as he 
was to concur with the motton of 
his noble friend, felt that coinci- 
dence much increased by the speech 
of the nh bie lk rd who had iu] st sut 
down. Looking at the ministerial 


commission, whose dispatch was so 


advantageously to be contrasted 
with the slow march of a parlia- 
mentary committee, he would ask, 
what, with all irs expedition, it had 
dor ¢? It had now sat three weeks, 
K dking at the date of its appoint- 
meat, and it had yet done nothing. 
_4ord Castlereagh said, the mo- 
ton of the noble Jord (Althorpe ) 
involved two prominent points : the 
Orst relating to the actual expendi- 
ture, and the other, to the patron- 
age which grew outef it. Both of 
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them were undoubtedly of the 
greatest importance, and entitled to 
all the considerations which the 
house could give them. It was, ne- 
vertheless, nothing but delusion to 
teach the public, that by any re. 
trenchment of expenditure, an 

great practical relief could be wf 
forded to the distresses and suffer. 
ings of the country. This was not 
said as an argument against the 
proposition for inquiry, or the ex. 
pediency of effecting aconomical 
reforms at the present moment ; 
but as an observation rendered ne- 
cessary by the endeavours used to 
mislead the public into an unfound- 
ed belief and ijlusory expectations. 
With regard to the extent of the pa- 
tronage of the crown, he knew there 
was a considerable diversity of opi- 
nion, both out of that house and in 
it; but the general opinion, he con- 
ceived himself justifed in saying, 
was, that it was not excessive, nor 
required diminution. He submitted 
that larce reductions had been al- 
ready effected ; that the house was 
apprised that further retrenchment 

was in progress, and that it was not 

practicable to decide im one, or 

even in two years, what ought to be 
the fixed expenditure in so extended 

an empire asourown. His majes- 
ty’s ministers would not run a race 

with their opponents in attempting 

a transient popularity by profes- 

sions of ec NOMY, at the expense of 
sacrificing the public interest. They 

were conscious that they were act- 

ing before the awful tribunal of 

ublic opinion, which was sure, fi- 

nally, to be just; and on its deci- 

sion they rested their claim to con- 

fidence in carrying on the adminis- 

tration in peace, which they had the 

good fortune successfully to have 

conducted in atime of war. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that ifever 
he saw a person’s real fear disguised 
: under 
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under a lofty tone—if ever he sawa 
person attempt to look tall by walk- 
mg upon stilts—if ever he saw a 
minister betray a consciousness that 
he was tottering to his fall—ic was 
on that night, and in the person of 
the noble lord (Castlereagh). A 
committee was, no doubt, a very 
alarming thing — precisely that 
thing which it was for the house to 
respect, afd for the noble lord to 
despise. ‘The house was told tuat, 
by voung for the motion, they 
would withdraw their confidence 
from ministers. For his own part, 
he had no confidence to withdraw, 
tor he had never given any ; but he 
differed as to this pe int : he did not 
think that the eflect of the vote 
would be to remove the noble lord 
and his colleagues from once, Hie 
had that opinion of the constancy 
and perseverance both of the n bie 
lord and the right honourable the 
chancellor of the exchequer, as to 
believe, that they would never 
abandon their posts so long as they 
could muster a corporal’s guard 
and abanktoken. ‘The noble lord 
alluded to Mr. Pitt; but Mr. Pree 
proceeded in an open and a manly 
manner, and did not resort to petty 
private meetings, to frighten mini- 
terial members into a belief of ima- 
ginary dangers. His majesty’s mi- 
nisters, nowwithstanding all the con. 
fidence « tpre ed by then leader, 
might shortly find it necessary to 
employ a lutle of their pare 
strength, and to re-import what for 
a time dicey had exported. The 
administration which now set all 
advice at scorn, and would rely on 
m™ thing but its Po} ularity, on the 
confidence of a rich and happy na- 
won, might ina few weeks deem it 
prudent to bring back imto this 
country a right honourable centle- 
man (Mr. Canning) whom but a 
short time apo they sent out of it; 
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and that gentleman, partly out of 
gratitude, and partly out of com. 
passion to his friends in adversity, 
would, no doubt, persua le one of 
two of his connexions to lend their 
aid to the servants of the crow n, 
On behalf of the people of 
England, he claimed, that more 
should be done than ministers 
had suggested: if the noble lord 
thought the country did not un. 
derstand him, he was miserably 
mistaken ; at least as far as respect. 
ed aconomy, the people of Eng. 
land were not to be deceived in 
the intentions of the noble lord and 
his colleagues. “ What,” said the 
noble lord, “ will they desert us 
now, after we have won for them so 
many glorious battles, and alter we 
have conquered for them such a 
happy peace?’ ‘To this he (Mr. 
‘T’.) could only reply, that one di- 
stinguishing characteristic of Eng. 
lishmen was their great good sense, 
which opposed itself to all sorts of 
imposition, It might be truly said, 
that no man in our history had ever 
gained for a time an unmerited re- 
putation, that had not soon been 
exposed by the national penetra- 
tion, and degraded to the low level 
from which accident had raised 
him. The natives of Great Britam 
could easily distinguish between 
such people as the noble lord op- 
posite, and such men as the duke of 
Wellington. ‘The cloud which bad 
hitherto surrounded the noble lord, 
and the intervention of which, like 
a mist, had * made him but greater 
seem, not greater grow,’” was now 
fast dispelling, and leaving him et 
posed as he really was. The pre- 
sence of a right honourable gentle- 
man, who was on his way to rei 
force the ranks of the treasury, 
would again throw back his lord- 
ship to the place he had originally 


occupied. It could not be said 7 
the 
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the noble lord, that “ he was pont 


ére fortune made him so ;” his lord- 
ship bad been very successful, and 
he (Mr. T.) recommended that he 
should retire with submission, and 
thank God for his good luck. He 
(Jord C.) would find that he could 
no longer ride the people ot Eng- 
land ; and that if he proceeded with 
the system he had declared himself 
determined to pursue, he would 
raise a storm of resentment, at all 
times dificult, but now almost im- 
possible, to be allayed. 

Lord Castlereagh, as soon as 
tranquillity was restored, begged 
the house to do him the justice to 
recollect, that he had not contended 
generally against parliamentary ir- 
quiry, but thatthe present occasion 
was ii] chosen, immediately after 
the restoration of peace, The house 
had not hitherto interfe:ed with the 
executive government. [ His lord- 
ship was interrupted by cries of 
Spoke! Spoke ! Question, Ke. | 

Messrs. Huskisson and Wellesley 
Pole spoke against the motion ; and 
Mr. Bankes in its support. 

Mr. Marryat was as desirous as 
any man to promote «economy and 
retrenchment; but he considered 
that there was a certain point, bee 
yond which, violent and intempe- 
tate zeal would defeat its own ob- 
ject. A pretty large dose had al- 
ready been given to nuinisters, and 
he Was anxious to see how that dose 
worked before the house proceeded 
further. 

The house then divided on the 
motion, which was negatuved, by 
169 votes to 129; majority in fa- 
Your of ministers, 43. 

_ Onthe 8th of May the debates 
in the house of commons assumed 
more novelty than they had di- 
‘payed for some time before, in 

quence of the motion of Mr. 


he on the liberty of the 
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press. The debates on this topic de. 
serve a full report. 

Mr. Brougham,—In rising to 
call the attention of the house to the 
subject of which he had given no- 
tice, he was fully aware of the difi- 
culties which he had to encounter, 
and undoubtedly he should require 
all the indulgence of the house; for 
certainly there was no question of 
greater importance to the country 
than the privileges of a free press, 
It would not only be his duty to 
endeavour to prove to the house, 
that the laws of this country rela- 
tive to the press were capable of 
very considerable improvement, but 
also that very great practical good 
would result from that alteration 
which he should have the honour of 
submitting to their decision. In 
the many discussions which had 
taken place on subjects ofa similar 
nature, he lamented that persons 
who had not been sufficiently ace 
qual ited with the laws had always 
contended, that it was only neces 
sary to go back to those particular 
times which, they insisted, were the 
pure times of our constitution ; but 
which, in fact, were times of barba- 
rity and oppression. In his opinion, 
the constitution of England, with 
the exception of one or two ble- 
mishes, was never so pure as at the 
present moment. ‘To define wherein 
libel consisted was absolutely ime 
possible, Lf we took the model of 
the statute of Edward the Third 
respecting treasons, and called that 
a libel which affected the character 
of the sovereign, this might seem a 
definition, but would fall far short 
of what libel actually was, and it 
would require a new statute to say 
what should be deemed an attack 
on the character of the sovereign : 
but, from the very nature of the of- 
fence, it would be impossible for 
any law prospectively to define 
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what was such an attack on go- 
vernment as might be considered 
dangerous. ‘lhough it might, how- 
ever, be difficult to define the of- 
fence, these expressions, though a 
little vague, were safficient for or- 
dinary purposes. 

Having said thus much to 
clear the way, he should pro- 
ceed to remark, that as the law 
riow stood, the chief evil felt by 
persons accused of offences of this 
nature was this,—that if prosecuted 
for libel it was of no manner of 
consequence to the trial of their 
cause, it was a weight that entered 
not at all into the scale, whether 
the matter of the alleged libel was 
consistent with truth, or totally 
false. This was the first grievance ; 
and in calling the attention of the 
house to this, he must remind them 
that he did not rashly require legis- 
lation on the subject ;—to say that he 
had considered it himself for many 
years, was little: but he certainly 
did approach the subject with a 
sense of great anxiety, because he 
was aware of the multiplied consi- 
derations which it involved. It 
should be his business to state every 
difficulty that had occurred to him 
and others within his knowledge, 
and he should be content to stand 
or fall by his success in producing 
an adequate remedy, The house 
would clearly see wherein lay the 
great evil to which a party accused 
was subject. He wonld suppose 


that a statement, not one item of 


which was overcharged, containing 
reflections on government, or on an 
individual, is published, and the 
author then prosecuted by govern- 
ment, or the imdividual. Be the 
Matement ever so true, he was will- 
ing to admit that the prosecution 
should be criminal; but he contend- 
ed that the question, whether the 
matior was true or false, onght to 
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be taken into consideration by the 
jury. To say that the measures of 
government were bad, and that the 
ministers who proposed them ought 
to he mmpeached, or that By a 
given individual, is guilty of felony, 
though never so true, might fre. 
quently be highly criminal; be. 
cause there were cases in which 
nothing but malice could have ori. 
ginated such charges, and other 
circumstances, besides the allega. 
tions being true or not true, might 
account for the publication, and 
from them a malicious motive 
might be inferred. Nevertheless no 
one could deny, first, that the 
crime would be greater if the alle- 
gations were false ; and that would 
go to be considered at least in the 
amount of punishment: but, se 
condly, though on trial truth was 
no absolute justification, yet it 
ought to enter into the considers 
tion of the cause, because in many 
cases it would be decisive for or 
against the defendant. He should 
first put the case of a private libel, 
because it was more likely that ma 
lice should enter into the compos- 
tion of this, it being difficult to com 
ceive a person guilty of intentional 
malice on subjects of public com 
cern. He would suppose it had 
been published that A. B. was 
guilty of felony: it did not follow, 
because he might have been guilty, 
that the publisher was not also 
guilty of a libel; but the truth of 
falsehood ought to go betore the 
jury, that they might sift whether 
the motives of the publisher wer 
innocent or not. There was no ar 
in which the falsehood of the charge 
would not be decisive against hum, 
though there might be many © 
which it would not be decisive for 


him. If I say that A. B. is goiky 
of felony, and it turns out 0 be 


“ 
dees 


false, 1 am a libeller ; 
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does not follow that the truth being 
s would always exculpate me. 
But, then, is the truth always to be 
excladed? Unless those who take 
q diferent view of the question are 
to say, that in no possible 
ease can the truth or falsehood of 
the facts be material as to the ma- 
lice or purity of motives, then they 
must agree with his conclusion, that 
the court should have the truth ol 
the facts before them, not as con- 
elusive for or against the defendant, 
but as going to show the purity or 
malice of his motives. As the cri- 
minal law stood at present, the 
truth cannot be stated, and it was 
no mistake to say that the law had 
always stood so. But this was the 
only circumstance so excluded: 
every other circumstance which 
went to elucidate motives was freely 
allowed to be produced. 
Jnorderto show the inconsistencies 
tw which this system led, he should 
refer to afew of them, for the sake of 
gentlemen who were not quite so 
conversant with the subject. If a 
party was prosecuted for a libel, it 
¥as competent for the defendant to 
show on what occasion he was in. 
duced to publish it : and if ic was in 
angwer to any former attack, he has 
aright to bring this forward in 
evidence, But let the house ob- 
erve to what this led: If I libel a 
se iy is NO justification that he 
ibelled me before ; but I oughi to 
tave prosecuted him for his libel, 
instead of adding offence to offence. 
But although the courts say that 
§ NO justification, yet they al- 
"to be viven in evidence, in 
wder to cast a better light on the 
conduct of the defendant ; the ma- 
the OF purity of his motives being 
pent to which their attention is 
y directed. Another instance 
"as this: All circamstances attend- 
Manner of publication were 
tohe given in evidence, nat 
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as any justification, but because 
they tended to show the motives of 
the publisher. The third instance 
he should adduce was one which 
frequently occurred, and particue 
larly in a late case: it was where 
libels were published in the form of 
a report of speeches, or the proceed- 
ings of acourt. If a member of 
that house published his speech, or 
a private person the account of 
what passed in a court, and that 
publication contained a libel, it 
would be no justification that the 
speech had been spoken, or the 
matter had passed in court. He wag 
aware that the court of Common 

Pleas had gonefurther inthe case of 
Curry and Walter: but it had been 
said in the King’s Bench, that if the 
matter were tried over again, the 
report of what actually passed 
would not be a justification. Now, 
how did this bear on the question ? 
We had come to decided cases, and 
the courts said it was no justifiea- 
tion to prove that you were only the 
reporter, but they allowed it to be 

given in evidence, and to go tothe 

jury, because they were sifting only 

the purity or malice of motives: 

they inquire, ‘did he invent and 

detame, or did he only give a de- 

famatory speech, which might be 

spoken, but not published, with a 

view to dissemination?” As they 

considered the solution of this ques- 

tion to throw a light on the subject, 

they allowed it to be given in evi- 

dence, though not to be adduced as 

a justification, 

The last instance he should 
bring forward would be that of 
high treason. It was well known 
to several members, that in the case 
of lord Russell (a less indalgent 
ease he could not mention, for 
had a right by statute to call it @ 
murder,) the evidence of Dr, Ti- 
lotson was admitted to prove that 
his lordship’s habits of life were 

Q2 moral : 
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moral ; even against the imputation 
of high treason was this evidence 
allowed, to show the ert 
of such guilt being compatible with 
opposite hubits of life. In the case 
of Horne Tooke, in 1794, evidence 
was given of a book published by 
him 12 years before (the celebrated 
letter to Mr. Dunning), in which, 
though written with great freedom 
of discussion, there happened to be 
a number of loyal expressions. 
This evidence was offered, and the 
court considered themselves com- 
petent to receive it, NOt as a justifi- 
cation, but because it went to show 
the probable mptives of the writer 
even in a later publication. 

These were the instances he had 
thought fitto produce, and he might 
produce numberless others to show, 
that although it was not allowed to 
give truth in evidence, yet all other 
circumstances were admitted which 
tended to show the motives of the 
party. ‘The question then was, 
what was there in the nature of 
truth that it should not be taken 
into the account ? Why should that 
only be omitted which in many 
cases was conclusive—in all was 
of weight —conclusive where the 
charges were false, and of weight 
where they were true. It was need- 
less for him to convince the house 
of the materiality of truth in all 
cases; there could scarcely be any 
one circumstance so material; but 
it was quite enough to show that 
this might be material ; or rather he 
should call on those who negatived 
the position, to show that it was 


immaterial in the bulk of cases. If 


they could show that this was 
wholly beside the question, wholly 
immaterial, then he would retire at 
once. He had mentioned the hard- 
ship it was to a defendant to be put 
on his trial with his right arm (if 
he might use the expression). thus 
Wed up, and he should not insist 
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much on the fact that the present 
system limited the freedom of dix. 
cussion on public matters of every 
description: this would be admitted 
by ali; but they would rely, in an. 
swer, on the probable mischiefs 
which would ensue from letting in 
the truth, which, they would al. 
lege, would amount to a greater in. 
convenience than the present re. 
strictions on political discussion, 
But there was not a point in which 
the present question was more ma. 
terial than that which related to ji. 
bels On private character. When he 
referred to the evil arising from the 
restriction of political discussion, 


and compared it with the mischief , 


towhich the character of every one 
was now subject, much as he re. 
gretted the tormer, he should, if 
obliged to confine redress to one of 
the evils, prefer remedying the lat 
ter. With regard to this, the best 
that could be said was, that the 
‘ress was, like the air, a chartered 
libertine, and that we must be cone 
tent to suffer a little in private cha 
racter for the sake of preserving 
that liberty; —bnt he hadsaidenough 
to show that this libeity degene- 
rated, in many instances, into ab- 
solute licentiousness ; and he consi- 
dered that licentiousness to arise 
from this cause, that there was no 
public person to watch over the 
property or character of individde 
als. By the inveterate practice of 
our law, wrong suffered by a pre 
vate person could only be redressed 
by that person himself. When a 
man’s character was attacked, be 
the pain and injury he suffered ever 
so great—be the person who made 
the attack the most malicious © 

men, and his. motives the most mir 
quitous—it was a thousand to one’ be 
escaped with impunity. 

He should be asked, Did te 

law afford no redress? Why 


not the injured intivige Sat 
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forward? He would tell the house 
what was the remedy offered in 
theory, and what was its result 
in practice. The reasons why the 
injured individual did not come 
forward were these: There were 
two ways pointed out for redress— 
byaction, and by indictment. Sup- 
the remedy by action was pre- 
ferred, the accuser was, indeed, de- 
fied to prove the truth: but the in- 
jured person went into court for a 
verdict, and then, after running the 
gauntlet of having all his affairs ex- 
posed to the impertinence or pruri- 
ency of public animadversion— 
after submitting to a speech from 
the defendant’s counsel ten times 
worse than the original libel —after 
all the expense of a trial, and the 
risk of being turned round on a 
point of law, he appeals to a jury 
for damages to estimate the value 
of his character; and they who 
know what juries are, and the im- 
pression likely to be made on them 
by the speech of defendant's coun- 
sel, will know that these damages 
are likely to be very inadequate ; 
not more, perhaps, than 40 or 502. : 
they were, indeed, sometimes 
larger, and in a late case had been 
20002, But, speaking with the 
greatest possible respect of the Sy- 
stem of jaries in general, it must be 
remembered, that so long as juries 
Were men, they would be usually 
led much more by the weight of 
names in the cause, than by the facts 
contained in the declaration. He 
seen large sums of money given 
because the plaintiff was a person of 
high rank; and he had seen the 
damages inflamed and raised to 
thousands, not because the party 
aggrieved deserved them, but be- 
cause the aggressor bore a high 
fame. But that which best served 
my apes of redress, and stamp- 
the reproach of malignity 
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the party who made the attack, was 
alone to be found in a criminal pro- 
secution; and there was only one 
ground on which he would ever 
advise any man to enter on a civil 
action for redress ;—it was, that by 
a criminal prosecution he seemed to 
imply the truthof the charges in the 
libel, and this was the reason why 
men did not prosecute criminally : 
but if there was a power for the de- 
fendant to give the truth in evi- 
dence, as one of the circumstances 
tending to elucidate his motives, 
the objection to a criminal prosecu- 
tion would be entirely done away, 
It this power were granted, it would 
prove at once aweapon and a shield. 
‘The impossibility of punishing libels 
against private characters was a 
much greater evil than the restraint 
on public discussion; and if only one 
of these evils were to be now reme- 
died, he should, as he had stated, 
prefer a remedy forthe former, It 
would be observed there was a re- 
medy for all offences against the 
state, because government had the 
power of prosecuting, and the 
amount of the grievance was not a 
matter of feeling, like that which 
was inflicted on an individual. The 
only case left without protection 
was that which most required it, 
Before proceeding to state the 
remedies he meant to Propose, he 
should call the attention of the 
house to the inconsistencies in prin- 
ciple, by which truth was excluded 
in some cases, and admitted in 
others. From the time of lord 
Hardwicke in 1735, it had been un- 
doubted law that truth ts a justil- 
cation of libel in all civil actions ;— 
why not then in criminal prosecu- 
tions? The answer was, that when 
aman asks for damages, he must 
come rectus in curiam 3 but in crimi- 
nal prosecutions damages are mot 
oa ’ 
sought or recovered, and the king's 
O3 peace 
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peace is considered rather than the 
character of the prosecutor. But 
this was not borne ont by the prac- 
tice ; for when a private individual 
applied, as he might do, for acri- 
rina! information, he was called on 
to merke oath that the matters con- 
tained in the libel weve fulve. Now, 
why was this necessary? Why must 
he come rectus in curiam, when no 
damages were t be recovered? 
The proseention was carried on in 
the name of the king, and the party 
making the oath was only a wit- 
ness: but then he was seeking an 
extraordinary interposition of the 
court, and the court did not chovse 
to say he should have no remedy, 
bat no remedy without this preli- 
minary. But why should not this 
remedy be afforded always ?—It 
was by far the best, and he should 
only observe that it was im the na- 
ture of a private procecding, though 
¢riminal. ‘The inconsistency ex- 
isted to this degree, that though 
this was in the nature of a private 
eccing, and though the false- 
dot the charves mast previously 

be sworn to, yet rhe trath could not 
be given in evidence, to the mani- 
fes disadvantage of both parties ; 
while, in a civil action, the question 
ceased to be any other than one of 


truth or falsehood, This denial of 


such evidence was a great hardship 
on the plrintiff - imeeif, as a num- 
ber of cuses would show; and i 
was equal: s, that trath should 
always be a justification in a civil 
metion, I! . v chanve were made, 
it shonld be tat the subject matter, 
in a civel os well as crrminal pro- 
ceediny, should go to the jary, not 
&s @ justifi ation, but as evidence of 
intenvion. He could also imagine 
Casts in whn) public he's might 
be true, and yet their tra h might 
be injarionsly stared. For example, 
® state in an inflammatory way 
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any thing relating to scarcity of 
provisions, OF payment of troops, 
might be libelous, though it might 
nor have been so had the statement 
been made ina plain manner. The 
honourable and learned gentlemag 
mentioned several other instances 
in which the publication of truth 
might be libellous, or in which 
trath could be no justification of the 
conduct of the defendant. Truth, 
in such cases, shonld no more be 
allowed to be pleaded in jusiifiea. 
tion when the plaintiff proceeded by 
action, than, as the law at present 
stood, it could be brought to justify 
the defendant on indic: ment or ete 
minal prosecution. A publication 
may be as malicions when the facts 
it contains are trae, as when its ae 
sertions are false, He dit not, 
therefore, propose that the truth 
should be given in evidence as a 
complete vindication of an attack 
upon character by a libeller, but 
that t should go to the jury asa 
part of that case on which they were 
to form their decision, as an ele 
ment of their deliberation, asa point 
which, affecting the proofs of the 
defendant’s criminal or innocent im 
tention, was either to regulate them 
in assessing damages in a p 

ing by action, or the judge m & 
warding punishment in a pr 

ing by indictment, 

To the gteat changes in th 
present state of the law, to witith 
the carrying into effect of thos 
views and principles would lead, 
he was aware that there might 
be great and important objections, 
He did not, however, despair 
of being able to offer a sate 
factory answer to them all. The 
first he was prepared to meet Was, 
that in a prosecntion for libel, pre 
ceeding on ‘its tendency to disturb 
the peace, and not on - -_— 
effect on character, 
falsehood 
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falsehood of the matter alleged was 
of no consequence, and should not 
be bronght into view. The an- 
ewer to this, he thought, waseasy, 
and would be completely satisfac- 
tory, or even irresistible. This al- 
ion of a breach of the peace 
was merely a fiction of the law, 
merely a reason for giving the court 
jurisdiction, merely a creature of 
adicial refinement, similar to that 
a father recovering damages for 
the seduction of his daughter. The 
action in this latter case was not 
brought ostensibly to punish the 
seducer, or to obtain compensation 
for the injury his family had sus- 
tained, but proceeded on the ground 
that he had been deprived of the 
benefit of her services, and was en- 
titled to damages for the loss. The 
tarnished honour of his family —his 
own wounded feelings—the degra- 
dation and disgrace cf his child, 
were all left out of the view of the 
law; and the father, cousidering his 
daughter as his servant, of whose 
ces he was deprived, came for- 
ward under the authority of law 
merely with a claim of compensa- 
tion for those services. Who was 
there, however, in practice that ever 
looked upon the matter in this 
light ; and how ridiculous would it 
be in cases of seduction to allot da- 
mages on the only principle that a 
l fiction allowed! In the case 
libel the legal fiction proceeded 
on the idea that character was no- 
thing, and that the tendency to a 
breach of the peace was every thing ; 
but why adhere to such a fallacy ? 
} not res oe character was 
of some value, that it was property 
which deserved protection, and that 
the robbery of our goods and chat- 
tels would infer the punishment of 
? The robbery of our good 
mame, which was dearer to us than 


any other species of possession, de- 
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served a certain degree of punish. 
ment, although the act had no ten- 
dency to create tumalt or a breach 
of the peace. But if any thing 
could prove the futility of this ob- 
jection, it was the second answer 
that he would return to it. If the 
tendency to a breach of the peace 
was the only ground of proceeding 
m cases of libel, how came it that 
this tendency to a crime was pu 
nished with more severity than the 
offence itself? When a riot was 
excited, when violence ensued—ina 
short, when the peace was broken, 
the punishment was often of small 
importance, while the penalties of 
libel were frequently very severe, 
In some cases, three or six months 
imprisonment were awarded for a 
breach of the peace; while a year, or 
two years, with a heavy fine, were 
adjudged to the publication of libel. 
Here the tendency to crime was pus 
nished more heavily than the crime 
itself, Did not an absurd inference 
like this show the fallacy of the 
premises from which it was legiti- 
mately drawn, and consequently 
that a breach of the peace was not 
the true ground of proceeding m 
cases of libel ? He might exemplify 
the absurdity of this principle, and 
show how different the pracuce was 
from the fiction of law, by appeal- 
ingr to the case of duelling. Sup- 
pose that, instead of publishing de- 
famatory matter calculaiedto break 
the peace, a party challenged an- 
other to fight a duel ; .uppose they 
went out, suppose even death en- 
sued, or *hat one of them killed his 
antagonist, then would no punish- 
ment follow this outrage, ubless 
there were some unfairness in the 
transaction. This was the practice 
of the law, and this was the spirit of 
its present administration. The law, 
however, could not contemplate 
this unfuirness ; # merely conusider- 
O4 ed 
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ed the act, and should pronounce 
judgement accordingly. It decreed 
no punishment here for an actual 
breach of the peace ; but in the case 
of libel it punished the tendency to 
it. Consummation of crime was 
privileged with impunity, while the 
steps to it were punished with seve- 
rity. He did net complain of the 
practice of the courts in their leni- 
ency to acts such as he had men- 
tioned—he merely brought the in- 
stance forward to show the absur- 
dity of grounding the actual justili- 
cation of the law of libel on a pre. 
tended a.legation of a tendency to 
break the peace. 

There was another objection 
to the receiving of evidence, 
with the intention of establishing 
the truth in cases of libel, of 
greater importance than that to 
which he had replied. It might be 
said, that if proof were to be re- 
ceived, the object of the slanderer 
might sometimes be accomplished, 
as - had only to publish his libel, 
and force the prosecutor into court 
on an issue with regard to his cha- 
racter. ‘To this objection it might 
be considered a suflictent answer, 
that the defendant would be obliged 
not only to establish the truth of 
his assertions, but to remove the 
charge of malice. He would not 
only have to justify his statements 
by showing their conk rmity to 
truth, but his motives, by demon- 
strating their consistency with right 
intention, The second answer to 
this objection was, that it would be 
the prosecutor's own tault if be 
permitted the attention of the jury 
to be diverted from the original 
charge against the defendant to a 
question regarding his own charac. 
ter, What was the effect of the 
present practice in cases of libel? 
When the plaintifi chose to proceed 
by action, the truth, and the truth 


alone, was put in issue. When he 
proceeded by criminal prosecution, 
the truth of the libellous state. 
ments was not regularly put in issue, 
but the prosecutor’s character suf. 
fered more than if they were regu. 
larly examined. Did it not almog 
always happen that insinuations 
were liberally dealt out—that bints 
were made, that the jury, the court, 
and the public, by means of the de. 
fendant’s counsel, were let into al] 
the facts they could desire? The 
legal assistants of the defendant 
were in the habit ot lamenting that 
the hands of their client were tied 
up, otherwise he would have esta. 
bliched his charge; and that the 
prosecutor chose to proceed by in 
dictment, where he was sure the 
truth could not be listened to, ra- 
ther than by an action of damages, 
where it certainly would have been 
turned against him, ‘The honour. 
able and learned gentleman here 
appealed to the attorney-general, 
and described the able and adroit 
manner in which he, if he were 
counsel for a defendant in a crimi- 
nal prosecution for a libel, would 

use the privilege of the bar to ag- 
gravate or confirm the origial al- 
legations. All the tacts would be 
brought by a side-wind before the 

jury, andwould make an impression 

the more unfavourable in propor 

tion as they were undetined in ther 

nature, and eked ouc with surmises, 

suspicions, hints, and insinuations 

the mists of which a rigorous eka 

mination would scatter. There 

could, therefore, be no hardship to 

the prosecutor in the change ol the 

law which he proposed. 

Butit might be said that the officers 
of the crown, by collusion with the 
defendant, might prosecute in the 
name of a third party, or nom 
prosecutor, for the purpose of ena 


bling themselves to defame the char 
racuet 
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vacter of the latter, and to fix a 
stigma upon it by false testimony, in 
the trial of an issue with regard to 
its correctness or purity. This dan- 
he thought completely chime- 
vical. No attorney-general would 
be so base as to join in such a plot, 
ot, if he did, his right to grant ex 
» information should be taken 
irom him. There was another an- 
swer, if an objection so absurd de- 
served one: Neither the jury nor 
the court would permit a conspi- 
racy of this kind to succeed, His 
last answer was, That the ottended 
rty might choose whether, in the 
jace of the facts with which he was 
acquainted, he could with safety 
d against the defendant or 
not, With regard to any injury he 
could do his character by allowing 
ito be brought to trial before a 
jury, he did not hesitate to say, that 
the injury was greater as the law 
at present stood. 

On these grounds he thought 
the measure he proposed might 
be defended, and many practi- 
cal advantages pointed out, as re- 
sulting, from its aduption, to the 
freedom of the press—to its pro- 


per regulation—to the security of 


private virtue and pubiic charac- 
ter. He would theretore state tne 
sum of the changes heconten pli ted 


in the law of libel, The tirst of 


them went to abolish the distinction 
between written and overt lib: land 
oval or spoken slander. It was well 
known that words which were not 
acuonable when spoken, only be- 
came so when put on paper o1 pub- 
lished, Here the honourable and 
learned gentleman stated several 
cases, and particularly a decision 
Pronounced by lord Mansfield upon 
a case argued before the twelve 
judges. The next change he pro- 
posed to embody in the measure 


which he was about to move for 
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leave to introduce, was to allowthe 
cognisance or the non-cognisance 
of the defendant, under whose os- 
tensible authority the libel issued, 
to be put in evidence on his trial. 
Suppose, as had lately happened, 
that the person prosecuted was ab. 
sent, or in prison, or beyond seas, 
when his servants or agents pub- 
lished the libel for which he was in- 
dicted, it appeared preposterously 
unjust that he who knew nothing of 
its contents, and whose interest it 
might materially iniure, should be 
additionally punished for that of 
which he was entirely ignorant, and 
which he had no means of suppress- 
ing. Much caution might be ne- 
cessary in receiving pleas of igno- 
rance; but the duty of examining 
them might fairly be left to the jury. 
Last of all, he would allow evidence 
of the truth of alleged libel to be 
laid before the jury, with the view 
of modifying or guiding their deci- 
sion, as he had formerly explained, 
He meant to make a provision, that 
the defendant should give notice to 
the prosecuter thar, when put on 
trial, he intended to offer proof to 
establish his statements. 

‘Lhe hon. and learned gentleman, 
after having discussed tne substance 
of the Jaw of libel ttself, next ad- 
verted to the chanzes bis new mea- 
sure embraced in the mode of ad- 
ministering it: these regarded ex 
oficio informations and spectal ju- 
ries. We had long ceased to hea 
the ancient detence of ex offcta in- 
formations, which was drawn from 
the urgency of government business, 
the danger of delay, and the neces. 
sity of dispatch. Little time was 
saved by such a mode of proceed 
ing, and no advantayre in point of 
celerity was obtained, that might 
not be obtained by the instrumen- 
tality of a grand jury. Indeed one 
could scarcely listen with gravity to 
a plea 
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a plea of dispatch, when the te- 
diousness of ¢x officio informations 
was known. was another 
and a better reason than this for this 
mode of proceeding. Government 
did not wish to refer its cause to a 
grand jury, and therefore was anxi- 
ous to retain this substitute. But 
why not trust a grand jury as well 
as private individuals? Why should 
members of administration pretend 
to more than what was allotted for 
the protection of their fellow-sub- 


jects? Why sho uldthe state be en- 


dowed with feelings—why should 
it be personined and invested with 
privileges which were denied to 
those less powerful to defend them- 
selves? ‘To talk thus was to con- 
found the government with those 
who exercised its functions, and to 
raise them above the laws to which 
the community were bound to sub- 
mit, The real cause why govern- 
ment did not apply to the twelve 

and faithful men of a grand 
yury was, that they would throw 
out their bill; and why would they 
throw out the bill, but because they 
knew beforehand that the truth 
could not be received in evidence on 
the presentment they should make? 
As it could not be said that govern- 
Ment agents were always in the 
wrong, Or that a grand jury must 
necessarily be alwats disatlected, 
this was the only mode of account- 
ing for their propensity to throw 
out government bills, and to refuse 
maictments. Ii the truth were al- 
lowed to be put in issue, they would 
act with regard to government as 
they did wrth regard to private in- 
cwiduals, for whom they found 
bills when they saw strong evidence 
of the facts on which they were 
rrounded. When we considered the 
expenses, the delay, and the harass- 
mE Circumstances attendant on a 
tial by an ex officio information, 


there would appear strong reasons 
for abolishmg the power of the great 
law-officer of the crown to file them. 
About nine years ago there were 9% 
informations filed im the space of a 
few months, and not one of them 
had yet been proceeded in. The 
trial was kept hanging over the 
heads of the persons against whom 
they were directed—they were k 

in terror—they were controlled in 
all their proceedings by the fear of 
government vengeance—they pai 
great sums forfees and papers—and 
perhaps, after all, would never be 
brought to trial, acquitted, or pu 
nished. ‘There had been only one 
case of prosecution on the part of 
the crown during the time his he 
nourable and learned friend (sir A, 
Pizott) held the office of attorney- 
general, ‘This was nothing less than 
a libel addressed to troops about to 
sail on a foreign expedition, stating 
that the transports in which they 
were to be embarked were not 
sea worthy, and that they were 
more likely to go to the bottom 
than to arrive at the place of their 
destination. This statement was 
from the begining to the end a 
gross and malignant falsehood. 
I'he vessels in question were pet- 
fectly tight and well found in every 
respect. This prosecution of an 
attempt to excite the army to mt» 
tiny was abandoned by the law-ot- 
ficers of the crown who succeeded, 
and on what ground ? On one cer- 
tainly somewhat unexpected, vit. 
on the publisher giving up hts av 
thor, who was stated to have gone 
abroad, and who had never sce 
been produced. He was happy to 
observe, and he mentioned tt 2s an 
argnment against the necessity 4 
the power, rather than a compl- 
ment to his honourable and learned 
friend (sir W. Garrow), that he, 
also had filed but one ex office infor- 
mavuion 
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uation in the execution of his duties 
~ avorney-general. We had now 
arrived at quiet times, peculiarly 
Sued for a revision of this impor- 
tant chapter of the law. 

The right of replying on the part 
of the crown appeared to bim to be 
another abuse,which might with pro- 

ety be altered, asa remnant of bar- 
Pecos jurispradence. With respect 
# the third point in the measure he 
should propose to introduce, he 
conceived it sufficient to state, that 
in all cases of libel prosecuted by 
information ex efisio, the crown 
sever went to trial without a special 
jery. All other crimes and mis- 
demeanours, felony, and even the 
highest crime known to the law, 
high treason, were always tried be- 
forea common jury. He saw no 
reason for giving to the crown, in 
the iastance of libel, a right of se- 
lection which it did not possess in 
any other case. It appeared to him 
therefore, that the only argument 
which could be urged on the other 
side was one founded on the aver- 
sion to innovate at all on the legal 
institutions of the country. Excel- 
lent, however, as the system was, 
the lapse of time had introduced 
blemishes which it would be more 
beneficial to its interests to convert 
into beauties, than to regard as 
parts of its perfection. With these 
views he begged to move for leave 
to bring in a bill for securing and 
extending the liberty of the press. 

The attorney-general had listen- 
ed with all the attention which was 
due to the importance of the sub- 

and to his honourable and 
friend’s m inner of treating 
a. He _ no inclination to resist 
mroJuction of any measure 
professt: y such an ee however 
strongly he might feel it his duty, 
it should be before the house, 
oppor in all their parts the alier- 
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ations recommended by his honour- 
able friend. He felt it a duty he 
owed to the established system of 
legal administration to protest a- 
gainst changes of such a na we and 
extent, without any proof that they 
were called for either by necessity or 
convenience. Withregard to thejus- 
tification by truth, he should reserve 
himself for a future occasion on that 
branch of the discussion ; and con- 
tent himself for the present with re- 
minding his honourable friend, that 
no official information ever issued 
from the attorney-gener.i’s office 
in cases of private prove ution, 
Upon the general subject of chese 
informations he was happy to ob- 
serve, that his honourable and 
learned friend had distinguished 
himself from those who, tn refe- 
rence to this question, matntained 
that the present times were worse 
than the times of our ancestors. He 
considered that the power of filing 
these informations was a power ex- 
tremely useful, if not essential to 
the safety of the state in (rouble- 
sometimes. It ought to be lodged 
somewhere, and whether where it 
was now placed, or in the hands of 
some other officer of the crown, 
made but little difference in the 
present question, It was observ- 
able, too, that it was a power, of 
which the instances were admitted 
to be few in which it had been 
abused. It was not the business at 
the attorney-general to hunt out 
bels; the suggestions canie from a 
variety of quarters; and if he had 
instituted but one prosecution, # 
was not from the absence of nume- 
rous applications. Though he had 
filled the office but a short time, he 
had assisted at the consultation of 
his predecessors for thirty years, 
and from them he had learned that 
it was more advisable to avoid than 


tomultiply prosecutions. He ee 
this 
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this advice more than all the law he 
had acquired upon the subject. 
The single case of the King agamst 
Sutton, where he had proceeded by 
information, was one of a most fla- 
grant nature—an attempt to in- 
flame an insurgent populace to a 
continuance of their disorders, It 
was in cases of this kind, and when 
it might not be so prudent to leave 
the peace of a district to the deci- 
sion of grand juries surrounded by 
a tumultuary multitude, that the 
proceeding by information seemed 
peculiarly expedient. He could 
easily conceive that it might be 


proper to commence two dozen of 


prosecutions on an emergency, and 
be satished with one conviction, 
after the restoration of tranquillity 
had made it desirable to bury all 
past offences in oblivion. Advert- 
ing, then, to the last topic of his ho- 
nourable and learned friend’s speech 
—the employment of special juries 
on trials of libel prosecuted by the 
crown—it ought not to be forgotten 
that the subject had, both im civil 
and crimina! cases, the option of a 
special jury. ‘his appeared to have 
been allowed, because itwas thought 
hard that ina complicated cuse, or 
one which rested on a construction 
of motives, the defendant should be 
denied the privilege of having his 
case submitted to intelligent as well 
asupright men, Nothing could be 
more unfounded than the jealousy 
of special juries, nor more absurd 
than the calumny that they were 
packed. A common jury was se- 
lected from the constabie’s return. 
When a special jury was to be 
struck, the sheriff, or his deputy, 
attended the master of the crownhe- 
etice, with an agent for each party. 
‘The book was then opened and 45 
selected, from whom each party 
struck 12, so that it was impossible 
fog agy taan to say which ]2 cut of 
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the remaining 24 would form th» 
jury on the trial. With these ey. 
planations, he should not oppose the 
present motion, but content himself 
with observing, that the proposed 
measure appeared to him to be a 
dangerous interference in the exist. 
ing system of administering this 
branch of the criminal law. 

The solicitor-general would nee 
oppose the introduction of the bill, 
because he was satisfied that the 
more this question was discussed, 
the greater in the Opinion of the 
house would appear the objections 
which existed against it. The 
power which every man enjoyed 
who was master of a printing-press 
of bringing any individual to the 
har of public opmton, was a power 
of the highest consequence to the 
peace and happiness of the comme. 
nity, It was a power which re 
quired to be regulated, because 
Was & power to prosecute; and k 
was still more necessary that ® 
should not degenerate into persecu- 
tion. ‘The consequence of shutting 
the gates of our courts against those 
who were injured would be to com 
pel them to take the jaw into ther 
own hands. “ Revenge is a kind of 
wild justice,” was a sentence from 
lord Bacon, and that justice would 
be the only redress to be obtained 
from a libeller. Of the two alter. 
natives, he would rather that #t 
should be enacted that truth should 
he no justification in an action, than 
that it should be held to be a just 
fication ina prosecution. With re 
rard to informations filed by the 
Eing’s attorney-general, or by the 
king’s coroner, he had heard no 
reason why the law should be abe 
tered in that respect. The trial by 
jury, as at present regulated, ap- 
peared to him capable of Inde or 
no amendment ; but least of all that 
proposed, by which the lower sas 
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least informed class would be called 


upon to decide all questions, whe- 
ther of law or fact, of easy or of 
dificult solution. He was con- 
vinced, that the more the subject 
was examined, the better would the 
country be satisfied with the present 
system. 
‘Mr. Marryat admitted that the 
question was one of much impor- 
tance, and embraced a wide field of 
discussion. Among other subjec:s 
ina manner connected with it was 
ome not hitherto adverted to, viz. 
the way in which the characters of 
most respectable individuals, who 
being absent, or not belonging to 
the house, had’ no opportunity of 
defending themselves, were attack. 
ed by honourable members. ‘T’he 
mode of attack was, in some cases, 
both unfair and unmanly. A case 
of this sort had occurred within his 
recollection, where the character of 
an absent individual had been as- 
sailed ina manner which threatened 
not only his property, but his life: 
by thespeech of an honourable gen- 
tleman, the person to whom he al- 
luded had been exposed to the blind 
resentment of a misguided mob. 
The member who had made the in- 
jurious observations afterwards re- 
fused either to retract or explain 
them. Under such circumstances, 
ho means of redress were left to the 
suffering party but to appeal toa 
tribunal of the last resort ; and when 
the member was invited to it, his 
amswer was, that he would meet the 
person whose resentment he had 
provoked, with the speaker for his 
second, and the serjeant-at-arms for 
his bottle. holder, If some remedy 
tor this grievance could be inserted 
m the bill of the honourable gentle- 
man, a point of some importance 
would be gained. 
“Mr. Brougham begged to be per- 
t0 say a few words in con- 
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sequence of the most unprecedented 
and unprovoked attack which {he 
conceived had just been made upor 
him; an attack which had 4&s 
lictle to do with the subject of de- 
bate as the remarks of the honour- 
able gentleman, who could have no 
possible concern with the measure 
under consideration. He (Mr. B.) 
well recollected the circumstance to 
which reference had been made, 
though it would have been much 
better if the honourable gentleman 
had been contented with plain 
terms, instead of resorting to a mee 
taphor couched in language so ree 
fined and delicate, that the house 
would willingly dispense with its 
repetition, With regard to the 
fact, it was necessary to remind the 
house of some circumstances un- 
connected with the question bee 
fore it [crt.s of Qu-stion,] He 
had a right to be heard in re- 
ply to the charge of the honour- 
able gentleman, who had not been 
interrupted while making one of 
the most irrelevant and disorderly 
speeches ever heard within the walls 
of parliament. In the course of an 
inquiry four years since, in a come 
mittee of the whole house, a witness 
had been called to the bar and exa- 
mined, upon whose testimony he 
(Mr. B.) had made such remarks as 
appeared necessary : in doing so he 
had consulted no man—least of all 
the witness himself, and still less 
than least of all—if such a degree 
of comparison could be allowed— 
the honourable gentleman who had 
now chosén to interpose. The opi- 
mon which he (Mr. B.) had deli- 
vered was strong and pointed a- 
against the conduct of the witness ; 
that opinion he was now ready to 
repeat,.if necessary : and he was not 
to be deterred, either by the con- 
duct of the honourable gentleman’s 


friend out of doors, or by the a 
oss 
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less proceeding of the ho- 
nourable gentieman within doors. 
He had spoken at that time sitting 
as a judge upon the conduct of the 
witness ; but soon afterwards he re- 
ceived a letter from that witness, 
enclosing acopy of his (Mr. Brough- 
am’s) speech, printed in one of the 
newspapers, and requesting him to 
state if it were accurately report. 
ed, In declining to give an ane 
swer to such a demand, he was per. 
suaded he had only acted as every 
other member would have done ; 
for he was yet to learn that the pri- 
vileges of parliament were so com- 
pletely at an end, that, alter having 
retired from the business of the 
sewion, and after having discharged 
important public duties, a member 
of the house of commons was to be 
compelled to become a correetor of 
the newspaper reports of debates, 
Where was the boasted freedom of 
discumion, if members were bound 
to answer such interrogatories? As 
the desire, however, was conveyed 
in civil terms, the refusal to com- 
py with it was also civil, but short. 

ear the close of the session he had, 
however, received a letter from the 
same witness, very different from 
the former, containing the most 


towl and unfounded aspersions upon. 


the character of a member of par- 
harment, and making as deep an in- 
road into the invaluable rights of 
members as could be found on the 
journals at any period when the 
privileges of parliament were at the 
lowest ebb, ‘This letter repeated 
the former demand, accompanied 
by athreat; and the reply to it was 
a repeated refusal, with the addition 
of a piece of advice for the govern- 
ment of the writer of the threat; 
recommending him to take care 
how he proceeded further in the 
line of conduct he was pursuing, 
since if he persisted be might find it 
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somewhat inconrenicat to himself, 
He (Mr. B.) heard no further n 
the subject until three weeks br oo 
wards, when he was 200 miles from 
London, on professional business; 
the witness took that opportunity of 
publishing the correspondence ; bug, 
though strongly advised by his 
friends to bring the gentleman to 
the bar of the house, he had not 
thought it night to proceed to that 
extremity: he now regretted his 
forbearance, partly on account of 
circumstances that had since hap. 
pened, and partly on account of the 
most judicious conduct of the hoe. 
nourable gentleman, who on this 
night stood forward as the friend of 
the witness. He had been induced 
not to call the witness tothe bar by 
several circumstances, and mainly 
by one which the publishers of the 
letters had duly considered, name- 
ly, that the session was within three 
or four days of its termination, and 
the imprisonment which the house 
couldinfliet would therefore only be 
of very short duration. The honour- 
able gentleman bad thrown out 4 
hint which was easily understond— 
that, instead of resorting to the 
house, he (Mr. B.) ought to have 
given another kind of answer w 
the invitation sent. [ Mr. Marryett 
shook bis head.) At was in vain for 
the honourable gentleman to shake 
his head: not a man in the house 
could mistake what was meant; 
and, should he select his elegant 
phraseology from all quarters of 
the town, 1 would be impossible far 
the honourable member to con 
vince the house that he intended 
to convey any other meaning. 
ever he (Mr. Brougham) was pre 
vailed upon to give such a reply a 
that alluded to, it would be 
considering well his own and 
feelings of the individual who sp- 
posed himself injured; but sher 
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was one species of person who never 
should possess the smallest influ. 


ence over his conduct in this re- 

because the least worthy of 

guch an answer—a man who took 

himself the part of an inter- 

ferer for the sake of renewing and 
ing personal altercation, 

Mr. Marryat denied that he had 
either said or intended that the ho- 
nourable gentleman ought to have 
given the personal satisfaction re- 
quired; but after it had been pub- 
lily and unfoundedly asserted in 
the house, that an individual, who 
employed in hismanufactories 2,000 
workmen, had stated that bread 
and water was food good enough 
for the lower classes, it would have 
been but fair for the member who 
had made that assertion to explain 
or retract it. This was all he had 
intended to state ; and looking at 
the sort of license which some gen- 
tlemen allowed themselves, he must 
say that the teue line to be observed 
indebate, where the characters of 
individuals were involved, was ze 
quid falsi dicere ausdeat, ne quid veri 
non audcat, 

Mr. Brougham added, that he 
was not the only person who had 
meunderstood the honourable 
member who had falsely accused 
him of refusing to give any expla. 
nation as to the correctness or in- 
correctness of his speech. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
spoke to order very shortly and in- 
audibly. 

The question upon the original 
Motion was then put. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he 

reserve any of his remarks 
Spon the objections urged to his 
Proposition, until a fuwure stage 
when the bill should be before the 
mouse. With regard to what had 
fa ew be wished to sub- 
J, that he had on a former occa- 
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sion given an explanation of the 
charge he had made against the 
witness whose cause was advecated 
by the honourable member (Mr. 
Marryat); he had then stated, that 
a part of the speech, as reported in 
the newspapers, was correct, while 
another part was erroneous, Leave 
was then given to bring in the bill. 

After this debate there was a 
short discussion on the motion of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, re- 
specting the further consideration of 
the bank restriction bill, which was 
carried by a majority of 103, 

May 15,—Mr. Rose brought ina 
bill for the regulation of provident 
institutions and savings banks. The 
provisions are as follows: These 
banks are to be enrolled; to have 
the liberty of choosing their own 
officers, who must give security for 
the money intrusted to them; in 
case of death or bankruptcy, these 
societies are to have preference over 
the claims of other creditors; de- 
positors in these banks not to be pre- 
vented from applying and receiving 
parish relief; depositors dying in- 
testate, distribution to be made ae- 
cording to a specific provision made 
im the bill; and the transfer of stock 
to these societies to be exempt from 
the stamp-duties. 

SirJames Mackintosh moved cer- 
tain resolutions on the. subject of 
the contributions to be paid by 
France for the maintenance of the 
British army in that country ; pur- 
porting that the crown had exer- 
cised its prerogatives to an unwar- 
rantable extent, by disposing of the 
produce of these contributions with- 
out the advice or privity of parlia- 
ment. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
apprehended that the learned gen- 
tleman had not properly recognised 
the difference between the contribu- 
tions before the treaty and those 

subsequent 
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nent to it. The former were 
the issues of war, and were the right 
of the conquering army. He had 
formerly stated to the house, by the 
command of the prince regent, that 
the sum procured in consequence of 
the treaty would be applied to the 
public services. ‘That sum was no- 
thing more nor Jess than an indem- 
nity to the nation for its expenses, 
and as such it had been received by 
the sovereign. 

In consequence of this explana. 
tion, the motion was withdrawn. 

May 21.—On the motion of Mr, 
Brougham, a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of 
education inthe metropolis. From 
&5,000 to 90,000 children, Mr. B. 
stated, were left uneducated. 

Mr. W. Elliot presented a petition 
from the Roman catholics of Eng- 
land, praying relief trom the re. 
atrictions and disabilities to which 
thev wereut presentsubjected by law, 

Mr, Grattan then rose to make 
his annual motion on the subject 
of catholic emancipation. In the 
course of his speech the honourable 
gentleman stated, that he had in 
his possession a letter from cardinal 
Gaeta, written under the authority 
of the pope, setting forth the terms 
to which his holiness was willing to 
assent. It was an official document, 
counter signed by Dr. Poynter, a 
catholrc bishop. Speaking of the 
oaths taken by the catholic bishops, 
this letter states, that though they 
vlone might be sufficient to satisty 
the governinent, yet his holiness was 
willing to permit that a list of the 
clergy who were candidates for the 
vacant sees might be exhibited to 
the king’s ministers, in order that 
the government, if it disliked any of 
them, might point out the name, in 
order to us being expunged. ‘The 
cardinal then goes on to say, “ that, 
as soon as the legislature of Great 


Britain shall promulgate the act of 
emancipation founded on these prin. 
ciples, his holiness will send a brief 
to all the catholics of the United 
Kingdom, in which he will publish 
his sense of the generosity of themos 
powerful British government, and 
exhort them to still more solid loys 
alty to their august king.” Mr, 
Grattan concluded with moving that 
the house do, early in the next ses 
sion of parliament, take into its 
serious consideration the state of 
the laws affecting the Roman ea. 
tholics, with the view of adopting 
such conciliatory arrangements as 
might conduce to the peace and 
strength of the United Kingdom, 

Sir H. Parnell seconded ihe mm 
tion, 

General Matthew said, he had 
gone to Romne, and obtained an in 
terview with the pope, who had as 
sured him that he was fully prepared 
to go every possible length towards 
this country. 

Lord Castlereagh spoke at somé 
length in support of the motion, av 
did Mr, Ponsonby and Mr. Peel 
against it. On a division the mo 
tion was negatived, by 172 to I4l. 

May 22.—Mr. Newman com 
cluded a prefatory speech on the 
subject of tithes, by moving the ap 
pointment of a committee to take 
mtoconsideration the pettiions upoa 
the table on that subject, and report 
their opinion whether it be expedi- 
ent to enable tithe-holders to subst 
tute pecuniary payments for tithes 
in kind at certain periods. 

Messrs. Curwen and Brand were 
satisfied that the commutation of 
tithes would be productive of much 
good, and that the clergy were 
quite as desirous of it as the laity. 

Mr. Smyth declared that, if tithes 
were abolished, it would not be prac- 
ticable to provide an adequate equ 
valent either in value, title, security, 

or 
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ermeans of collection. He should 
therefore object to any proposition 
for depriving the clergy and other 
of that property to 
which they had as much right as any 
freeholder had to his land. 

Mr. Rose professed himself a 
friend to inquiry upon this subject. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 
not very sanguine in his 

of success, yet thought that 
the time of the house could not be 
better employed than as mediators, 
orarbitrators, between the tithe pro- 
prietors and the occupiers of land, 
As however the motion was ambi- 
guously worded, and might create 
considerable alarm, he should pro- 
as an amendment, after adopt- 
ing the general terms of the mo- 
tion, a conclusion to the follow- 
ing effect :——“« That the committee 
should inquire into, and report their 
Poop upon, the expediency of ena- 
bling the ‘proprietors of tithes to 
grant longer leases thereof under 
new regulations.” 

Sir W. Scott would give his vote 
for the committee, but would op- 
pose any attempt to substitute pecu- 
nary payments in lieu of tithes, be- 
cause it would tend to remove the 
clergy from those solid and imme- 
moral grounds of revenue by which 

were rendered, in point of fact, 

oproprietors and co-possessors of 
the land, P 

Lord Castlereagh declared that 
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he would not oppose the committee, 
though he did not think it likely to 
lead to any successful results, 

In the conversation which follow. 
ed, the reference to a committee was 
generally supported, all the speakers 
declaring at the same time their opi- 
nion that the property of the church 
should be held inviolable. The mo- 
tion as amended was then agreed to. 

May 24,—The house having gone 
into a committee of waysand means, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
before proceeding to anenumeration 
of the general supplies and the ways 
and means for the year, alluded to 
the intended loan from the bank of 
three millions, at three per cent, in 
consideration of permission to be 
granted the bank to extend its capi- 
tal by a similar sum, with the fur 
ther provision that, during the con- 
tinunance of the advance, the notes 
of the bank ef England should be 
accepted as cash in all payments of 
the revenne. This was, in other 
words, only granting permission to 
the bank proprietors to divide 
among aaalves $,000,0002, of 
their own money, on consideration 
of their advancing a similar sum 
forthe public service. As a mode of 
raising money for the public service, 
this was in itself the best that could 
be adopted. He then stated the fol- 
lowmg to be the items of the sup- 
ply for the present year :— 


1815, SUPPLY.—1816. &. 


é. 
13,876,759 oe UE 


. ++ 9,665,666 


Deduct troops in France,.....+++.++ 1,234,596 


23,983,476 


8,431,070 





Extraordinaries,...0...0+eseeeee- 1,500,000 





| Commissariat. ....... ». «+ 480,000 
099,961 Deduct troops in France.. 75,000 
405,000 
99,000 Barracks..........0.0cee eee: wee» 178,000 
91,600 Storekeeper general... ..ceess. sees .. 50,000 
2,183,000 





Brought 
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£ Brought forward 
. aOPo ccd cbodarcccrdveecscs oe LOUISE 
Deduct naval stores....cee.eeeeee 679,905 


18,644,200 


Ordnance. . vee eeee 


é. 
10,564,070 





9,434,440 
eee ee eeee ] , 882,188 


4,431,643 S Deduct Beth is bh~ ceceeceeseus 186,003 


$,000,000 





1,696,185 


PON Dclvvovagdddee edu ccidesie 2,500,000 


Indian debt....cccccccccsccccecesscsccscs DEAD) 


Total of joint charge for the United Kingdom 


25,110,186 


Separate charges including coinage 500,000/. and other items 2,149,000 


Total, .......a€).27,279,186 





WAYS AND MEANS FOR 1816.—to defray the above : 





Land and male tax ......... # 3,000,000 Surplus grants, I815........ 45,663,755 
Surolus consolidated fund ..... 5,000,000 } Back advance on account of 
Excise duties continued for 3,500,000 increased capital,......... ’ 

fiwe Yeary.. .. ceccesae oe? Unclaimed dividends. .......... 901,516 
Bonk advance on bills. ......... 6,000,000 | Unapplied money in the exchequer (40,000 
LOUCTY .. 6.000 ees Leoccccets . 200,000 | Exchequer bills. ............. 2,500,000 


Total—— .27,305,071. 


Thechancellorthenmoved, “That 
the proposal of the bank for an ad- 
vanceoi threemillions be approved.” 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald observed that 
it was not hts intention to go at 
length over the same staternents 
which he had recently had the ho- 
nour of submitting to the conside- 
ration of the house. ‘The quota of 
contribution estimated to be due 
from Ireland for the service of the 
present year was S,407,7914  Lrish 
currency, or 3,1¢5,65¢/. British. 
The chai ye of interest and inking 
fund on the present debt was 
6,826, 7°01, formung a total supply 
of 10,254,524. ‘To meet this charge 
the following were the 


WATS AND MEANS, £. 
Surplos of consolidated fund... .. 991,570 
Revenue, estimated at........ 6,000,000 
Profit om lotteries... .. 2... . os. 100,000 
Seamen's wages .............. 111,960 


Loan on treasury bills in Eag.- 
land 1,700,001. British 1,841,666 
Ditto, ditto, in Ireland... .... .. 1,200,000 





Total Ways and means .... £10.945,196 

He had estimated the produce of 
the revenue in Ireland at six mil- 
ous; and he thought that, under 


all the circumstances, he was justi. 
fied in taking this estimate.—Afer 
a very short discussion, the resolu 
tions were agreed to, and the hous 
resumed. 

May 28.—Mr,.Curwen reviewed, 
im an elaborate speech, the various 
plans which had been suggested by 
various gentlemen, to render the 
poor laws less burthensome to the 
country. Mr. Gilbert and Mr, Es- 
court had devoted a great portion 
of their lives to this subject, bat 
their plans had failed. Mr. Pie, 
with all his splendid abilities, pose 
sessed no experience on, and had no 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with, this subject. His bill never 
gotinto acommittee. The nextin 
dividual was certainly one whew 
great knowledge of the subject em» 
nently fitted him to undertake the 
task of reformation ; he meant the 
late Mr.Whitbread. ‘That eminest 
senator had two plans: the first, 4 
general education, of which he cer- 
tainly approved ; the other, that of 
a national bank. It was utterly im- 
possible, however, that the w 
200 years could be instantaneously 

destroyed— 
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destroyed — it might even require 
centuries before the whole was done 
away. The remedy which he pro- 
to apply was not altogether 
ware on theory. In the course 
of $0 years having had occasion to 
employ many men, 6d, a week had 
heen laid aside from the wages of 
each man, which in the 30 years had 
amounted to 20,0002. He should 
in like manner that all 

classes in the country should be 
called on to contribute to a national 
bank. The contribution would fall 
lightly on all classes, as it would 
not amount in any case to more than 
1.90ch of the earnings of any la- 
bourer. The labourers employed 
in agticulture would contribute 4. 
week, which would amount, 

on $,000,000 of labourers, to 
2.900,000/. The same contribu- 
tion from the same number of 
manufacturing labourers was 
2,200,0001. A weekly contribution 
thould be required from all em- 
ployers of labourers to the amount 
of Id. on each labourer employed, 
which would amonnt to 1,200,0002.; 
and the same contribution should be 
levied on land. A contribution of 
6d. per week should be raised on the 
higher classes, which would pro- 
duce probably 2,000,000/. which 
would make a total of 8,800,000/. 
This sum should be applied to give 
all comforts to the poor in their old 
are, without dragging them into 
those dreadful receptacles in which 
they were now placed. ‘The ma- 
ragement of the fund, he proposed, 
Siould be placed in the hands of 
me elected—}], From the la- 
urers——2. From their employers. 
—5. From nee of consequence 
—— parishes, This would tend 
Rive the poor consequence and 
fnueration, and to raise them 
or the degraded state in which 
Y now were. This would form 
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a pleasing contrast with the present 
system of management by overseers, 
who had no sympathy with the class 
to whom charity was extended, and 
who were too apt to confound the 
unfortunate with the vicious, When 
the fund accumulated to a certain 
amount in particular parishes, the 
contribution should be reduced one 
half, and finally cease. The money 
should be paid to the receiver gene- 
ral of the counties, and vested in 
government securities. He should 
recommend a similar establishment 
for the army and navy. As to 
those illegitimate children who 
were deserted by their parents, he 
should propose that the government 
should extend its care totheir educa- 
tion. He should propose that mean 
time parochial relief, under the act 
of Elizabeth, should be extended to 
personsonly above fifty years of age. 
He should also propose to simplify 
the settlement laws, and to enable 
parishes who were overstocked with 
hands to send, on consideration 
of the payment of a certain sum, 
labourers to parishes where they 
might find employment.—The 
honourable member concluded by 
moving, That a select committee 
be appointed to take into conside- 
ration the state of the poor laws, and 
to report thereon to the house. 
—Avgreed to. 

May 30,—The prince regent’s 
message on the subject of a new sil- 
ver coinage having been referred to 
a committee of the whole house; 
the earl of Liverpool said, it was 
intended by government to make 

old the standard of value in the 
inadonn there would be therefore 
no alteration in the value of gold 
coin. Silver, he considered, stood 
on the same principle as copper ; it 
was not the standard or measure of 
value, and it was only requisite that 
there should be enough of it for the 
R 2 purposes 
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parposes of change, and it should 


or 


not be melted down. In 1775, a 

und of silver was coined into 62 
shillings; and at the rate of 62s. 
for the. pound, the price would be 
5s. 2d.: so that silver was at pre- 
sent below the mint price, and 
might be coined even on the old 
principle. It was not till the mar- 
ket price of silver was above the 
mint price that # profit was afforded 
for converting itinto bullion. Such 
an inducement would betaken away 
by fixing upon the com a small 
seignorage, which, while it defrayed 
the expense of coinage, would also 
raise its value above bullion. Upon 
an average of the fluctuations in 
the price of silver since 1733, it had 
borne the value of 5s. 4d. an ounce. 
It was at present at 5s, 1jd. being 
an halfpenny below the mint price. 
He therefore thought that a rise to 
Fs. Gd. the ounce would afford a 
sufficient securityto all the coin that 
might be thrown into circulation, 
eiledaldadesltel fluctuation with- 
in considerably extensive limits. 
The difference between 62 shillings 
for the pound troy weight of sil- 
ver, which was the mint price, or 
the present proportion that it bore 
to gold, and 68 or 70 shillingswhich 
it would be fixed at, would pay the 
expenses of a re-coinage. He should 
now mention the arrangcments pro- 
perto be adoptedin recalling the de- 
tericrated silver coin, and substitu. 
ting the new. The bark tokens in 
circulation amounted to 3,700,000/, 
These would be allowed to circu. 
late tell the new coin was ready to 
be issued, which would be in about 
seven months. The amount cf the 
deteriorated coin, consisting of shil- 
lings and sixpencés, hedid not know, 
The calling in of the base money, 
andthe issue of the substitute, would 
be simultaneous; and toissue such 
a Quantity of coin at first as would 
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be sufficient for public convenience, 
He thonght 2,500,000, of new 
coinage would be sufficient to sy 
ply the place of the shillings and 
sixpences called in or driven out of 
circulation, which was depreciated 
full 80 per cent, In regard to in 
demnity, he should propose, that 
all the ohl silver which could be 
considered as legal tender, by hav. 
ing the proper marks, should be 
received at its current value, when 
called in; mere counterfeits could 
not be received for more than their 
value as determined by weight aad 
fineness.—Agreed to. 

June 14.—The house having gone 
into a committee on the exchequer 
consolidation bill, sir J. Newport ob. 
jected to the creation of a vice-trea- 
surer, who should be allowed toes 
ecute his ollice by deputy, and 
whose situation would thus bea 
sinecure of 3,500/. a year. An 
amendment was proposed against 
the amount, whieh was rejected, by 
108 to 66. 

It was then proposed by Mr, Pom 
sonby, that the clause rendering the 
vice-treasurer eligible to sit in pat- 
liament, be omitted; which was 
also negatived, by (U7 to 57. 

June 17,.—Mr. Ponsonby cailed 
the attention of the house to the se 
lary of the vice-treasurer of Treland; 
and said he wouki detain the house 
avery short time, as the reasons 
against the uncalled-for and large 
salary ot 3,500/, a year appeared s 
strong. He had already proposed 
to fill the blank with 2,0004 a year 
and he wasconvinced thatout of that 
house there were none in Englané, 
who understood the matter, and ne 
body in Ireland, who would not be 
of opinion that, taking 2,0004 4 
year, he proposed rather too large 
than too small a salary. He thea 
moved that the blank be filled up 

~ 9 
with 2,0004, The 
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F The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that some members were 

who did not attend on the 

discussion. He should there- 
fore say avery few words, It was 
to be recollected that the treasury 
of Ireland was formerly under three 
vicetreasurers, till the Lrish parlia- 
ment in 1795 instituted a board of 
treasury. It was now proposed to 
have oniy one vice-treasurer to do 
all the duties incumbent on the 
office. 

The house then divided on Mr. 
Ponsonby’s amendment. — Ayes, 
100; Noes 95: majority in favour 
of the amendment, 2.—-When the 
result was inrounced, it Was receiv. 
ed with loud cheering. 

In a committee of the whole 
house, the chancellor of the exche- 
chequer proposed resolutions for 
granting various sums :—among 
these were 10,2534. for the charges 
of the British Museum ; 8004. tor 
defraving the expense of removing 
the Elgin marbles from the place 
where they then were, and 1,700/. 
lor erecting a temaporary building 
to gecerve them. The sums of 
50,000. for foreign or secret ser- 
vice money ; 75,0004. for the Calee 
donian canal; and 20,000/. for ma- 
king bridges and roads in the high- 
lands of Scotland,—excited from 
their continuance and magnitude 
great Opposition; which occasioned 
ministers to withdraw one resolu- 
tion, granting 20,0162. to the Royal 
Naval Asylum. 

June 19—Mr. Wilberforce, after 
an affecting exordium, said, that the 
slave population of the West Indes 
ada peculiar claim to our reyard, 
For 200 years we had brought them 
from their native home—we had 
planted them in the Western he- 

€, for the purposes of our 
*ggrandisement and wealth—we 
owed them in an especial degree 
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our protection, and there could be 
no difference of opinion as to the 
obligation imposed on us to afford 
it. In the associations of the plant. 
ers, every thing tends torender the 
negro an object of degradation 
his colour—his 'anguage, an imper- 
fect mimicry of our own,—and the 
very habits of self-abasemeut which 
slavery itself produces, Every 
where, except in the West Indies, 
they were a prolific race. ‘There, 
great numbers were lost every year, 
from being under-fed and over. 
worked. [rom all he had heard, 
he entertained a high opinion of 
their industry and capacity. -Mr. 
Wilberforce then showed the abe 
surdity of the charge brought 
against him and his friends, of hav. 
ing, by agitating the registry bill, 
been the cause of the late insurrece 
tion at Barbadoes. It woud, he 
observed, be as consistent to maine 
tain that the disturbance excited on 
the subject of the corn bill wis the 
fault of partiament, and that no 
benefit resulted from that measure 
because it had been atten led with 
some degree of rioting,—«\ ¢) at- 
tribute the insurrection in the West 
Indies to the operation of the regis- 
try bill. Were we precluded from 
considering the distressed state of 
the country at any time, merely by 
the possibility that the aisclosure of 
its sufferings might augment dis- 
content, and lead to revolt? ‘The 
insurrection at Barbadoes might be 
traced to other causes—perhaps to 
the manazers of estates, who did 
not so much consult the feelings or 
comforts of the slaves as in our 
other colonies; and they pressed 
upon the rights of that degraded 
race with a weight which they fele 
intolerable. He had been charged 
by an honourable gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Marryat) with tanatucism. 
If to profess humanity to our tel- 

RS low- 
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low-creatures, and to endeavour 
with zeal to carry into execution 
whatever measures lay in his power 
for promoting their wellare, were 
the honourable gentleman’s dehat- 
tion of fanaticism, be was afraid that 
he was a most incurable fanatic. It 
he really was a fanatic in the cause 
of the abolition, he was glad to 
think he was one in so good a com- 
y» The honourable gentleman 

ad been a little louder, more zea- 
lous, and more abusive of late—a 
circumstance which he ret W). 
ascribed to his agency. ~ If all that 
he had heard were true, he doubted 


whether or not the acceptance of 


this appointinent might not operate 
as an exclusion trom the house; 
and he had once thought of bring- 
ing the matter before parliament. 
—The honowable gentieman then 
moved for papers respecting the il- 
ligit importation of slaves into Ja- 
maica; and sat down amidst loud 
cheering, which lasted several mi- 
nutes. 

Mr, N. Palmer submitted, that 
it was the first duty of the legisla- 
ture to quiet,rather than exasperate, 
the alarms which had taken place 
amongst the colonies; and with 
this view he should propose an 
amendment, to the following effect: 
—That an address be presented to 
the prince regent, praying that he 
would be pleased to issue instruc- 
tions to the governors ot our West 
Jadia islands, that they should pro- 
claim to the slave population his 
highest displeasure at the late insur- 
rection, ascribable to the false and 
mischievous opinion that orders had 
been sent out for their emancipa- 
tion; reminding them that the 
most prompt measures would be 
resorted to, to put down the spirit of 
msubordination; and at the same 
tume that the governors should re. 
commend it to the colonial legisla- 
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tures to carry into effect every Meas 
sure that may tend to the moral 
and religious improvement as wel] 
as the comiort of the slaves. 

Mr. Barham spoke with warmth 
in favour of the amendment, 

Mr, Brougham said, that the 
planters had with sinister views ip. 
stilled into the minds of the slaves 
that they were to be immediately 
freed—when the cannon was ¢ 
ed and fired, it had recoiled og 
themselves, 

On the recommendation of 
Messrs. Ponsonby and Canning, 
and lord Castlereagh, Mr. Wilber. 
forceagreed to withdraw his motion, 
and that Mr. Palmer’s address 
should be substituted ; after which 
it was agreed that the papers should 
be produced. 

June 20.—Mr. Brougham brought 
up the report of the committee ap. 
pointed to inquire into the educa 
tion of the poor of the metropolis= 
120,000 children were without the 
means of education; though the 
amount of the public and private 
charities for this purpose, including 
the Charter-house, Christ’s Hospi 
tal, the Westminster and St. Paul's 
schools, amounted to 70,0002 
There were scarcely any instances 
of abuse in the aboveestablishments. 
One flagrant case had been transmit- 
ted to him from the country, where 
1,500/. which was left for the em 
dowment of a school, was managed 
by the lord of the manor, who ap 
pointed his own brother schoolmat 
ter, with a large salary, while he 
again shifted the duties to a de 
puty schoolmaster, in the person of 
a joiner, with the small income of 
404. a year, and left this ignorant 
person to educate the children, It 
appeared that 18,0007, educated, up 
on the old plan, only 3,000 childrens 
whereas, upon the new plan, it % 


sufficient to educate anal 
ren. 
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drem 1f children were only edu- 
cated, iastead of being boarded, 
clathed, and lodged, the benefit of 
ejucation might be extended to all 

requiring it; but many 
charitable establishments were un- 
der the direction of trustces, who 
were clothiers, butchers, bakers, &c. 
end these were interested in con- 
tracts. The honourable gentleman 
recommended that next session a 
parliamentary commission should 
be appointed, which should pro- 
gress through the country, and 
have power-to examine persons Up- 
oa oath, &c; and in order to en- 
sure dispatch, the members of the 
com,.dission should be paid for their 
labours. 

Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, 
and Mr, Wilberforce, paid Mr. 
Brougham many compliments; and 
the report was ordered to lie upon 
the table, 

July 1.—Mr. Bennet brought up 
the report of the committee on the 
police of the metropolis, which he 
trusted would occupy the attention 
of the house next session. One of 
the branches of the police which was 
deserving of particular attention, 
wasthe manlier in which the licenses 
Were granted to public-houses: for 
though the magistrates in general 
were men remarkable for upright- 
hess, yet in the district of White- 
chapel it appeared that there was 
4 improper connexion between 
some of the magistrates and the 
brewers, As to the increase of 
crimes in the metropolis, it cer- 
tainly appeared that the numbers of 
commitments in 151% to the differ- 
ent prisons was 9000; and in 1815 
they were 10,500. It was worthy 
remark, that 800 persons were 
fommitted to Clerkenwell prison in 
One Year for assaults, In the pri- 
“ns, it Was to be regretted that 

® was no classification of the 
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cifferent offenders. From the evi. 


‘dence, on the whole, it appeared, 


that there was an amelioration in 
the general state of manners and 
morals of the lower orders of late 
years, though there were now 20,000 
persons in the extremest state of 
want. 

House of lords, July 2.—The 
prince regent being seated upon the 
throne, a message was sent for the 
commons to attend ; who having 
arrived, the speaker (Mr. Abbot) 
delivered the following address : 

« May it please your royal highs 
ness,—At the close of a laborious 
session, we, his majesty’s most faith. 
ful commons, attend upon your 
royal highness with our concluding 
bill of supply. During the course 
of our deliberations, we have, in 
obedience to your royal highness’s 
commands, examined the various 
treavies and conventions which had 
been laid before us. We have there 
seen the tranquillity of Europe ree 
established upon a basis of legiti- 
mate government, by the same pres 
siding counsels which planned the 
bold, provident, and comprehensive 
measures commenced in the negoe 
tiations at Chaumont, matured in 
the congress at Vienna, and come 
pleted by the peace cf Paris. We 
have also seen, that with a wise 
and generous policy thy allied powe 
ers, in disclaiming all projects of 
dismembering the great and ancient 
monarchy ot France, have been 
contented to adopt such precautt- 
Onary Measures as might effectually 
protect the world from @ renewal 
of its former sufferings. And we 
have rejoiced more especially that 
this important charge has been con- 
fided, by cominon consent, to the 
same victorious commander, whose 
triumphshave so mainly contributed 
to the glory of his country and the 
general happuiess of mankind, In 
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our domestic concerns, the great 
and sudden transition from a state 
of extended warfare to our present 
situation, has necessarily produced 
many serious evils and difficulties, 
to which we have not failed to ap- 
ply our most anxious attention. To 
the distresses of the agricultural in- 
terests we have rendered such im- 
mediate relief 25 could be devised, 
hoping alsothat they may daily de- 
crease, and trusting much to the 
healing influence of time, For the 
benefit of commerce, and the gene- 
ral convenience of all ranks of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, a new coinage has 
been provided; and in various ways, 
by positive enactments or prepara- 
tory inquiries,we have devoted much 
of our labours to the general tm- 
provement of the condition of the 
people, their relief, and their tn- 
struction. In settling our financial 


arrangements, the expenditure of 


the services of our civil and milttary 


with reference to the pecuniary re- 
sources of the year; and amongst 
the most important of cur measures, 
as affecting the joint interests of 
Great Britain and Ireland, is the 
law which we have passed for con- 
solidating the revenues of both por- 
tions of the United Kingdom. But, 
sir, in the midst of all our various 
and important concerns, domestic 
and foreign, there are none in which 
the nation evertukesa deeperinterest 
than those which regard the splen- 
dour and dignity of the throne 
which reigns over us. Impressed 
with these sentiments, we have en- 
deavoured, by a new arrangement 
of the civil list, to separate those re- 
venues which are especially assigned 
to the support of the royal state, 
placing them henceforth beyond 
the reach of any contingent charges, 
which more properly belong to 
other and different branches of the 
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public service. And in the same 
spirit of loyal and affectionate ar. 
tachment we have hailed, with 
heartfelt satisfaction, the auspicious 
marriage by which the paternal 
choice of your royal highness has 
gratified the universal wishes of the 
nation, and has adopted in the fa. 
mily of our sovereign an illustrious 
prince, whose high qualities have 
already endeared him to the 

amongst whom he has fixed the fy. 
ture destinies of his life. These, sir, 
arethe objectsto which our thoughts 
and labours have been chiefly di. 
rected ; and for completin " the 
grants which it is our especisl dt 
and privilege to provide, we now 
present to your royal highness a 
bill, entitled * An act for granting 
to his majesty a certain sum out of 
the consolidated fund of Great Brie 
tain, and for applying certain mo- 
neys therein mentioned for the ser- 
vice of the year 1816, and further 
appropriating the supplies granted 
in the session of parliament ;’ to 
which bill, with all humility, we 
entreat his majesty’s royal assent.” 

The royal assent was given to 
the appropriation bill, the bankru 
amendment bill, the pillory aboli- 
tion bill, the regent’s canal bill, 
the gas light bill, Dyott’s divorce 
bill, and a few other bills. 

The prince regent then delivered 
the following speech : 

“ My lords and gentlemen—t 
cannot close this session of parlia- 
ment without again expressing My 
deep regret at the continuance of his 
majesty’s lamented indisposition. 
The cordial interest which you have 
manifested in the happy event of the 
marriage ofmy daughter the princes 
Charlotte with the prince of SaxeCo- 
bourg, and the liberal provisionwhich 
you have made for their establish- 
ment, afford an additional proof of 
your affectionate attachment to bis 

; majesty § 
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majesty’s person and family, and 
demand my warmest acknowledge- 
ments. I Sates the pleasure to ac- 

saint you, that I have given the 
royal consent toa marnage between 
his majesty’s daughter the princess 
Mary and the duke of Gloucester ; 
ind { am persuaded that this event 
will be highly gratifying to all his 
majesty’s subjects. ‘he assurances 
which I have received of the pacific 
and friendly disposition of the pow- 
ers engaged in the late war, and of 
their resolution to execute inviola- 
bly the terms of the treaties which 
I announced to you at the opening 
of the session, promise the continu- 
ance of that peace so essential to 
the interests of all the nations of the 
world. 

“ Gentlemen of the house of 
commons—I thank you for the 
supplies which you have granted 
for the service of the year; and I 
am sensible of the beneficial effects 
which may be expected to result 
from the salutary system of making 

ovision for them in a way calcu- 

touphold public credit, ‘The 
arrangements which you have adopt- 
edfor discharging the incumbrances 
of the civil list, and for rendering 
its future income adequate to its ex- 
penditure, by relieving it from a 
part of the charge to which it was 
subject, are in the highest degree 
gratiiying and satisfactory to me; 
and you may be assured that no- 
thing shall be wanting on my part 
to give full effect to those arrange- 
ments. The provision you have 
made for consolidating the reve- 
aues of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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will, I doubt not, be productive of 
the happiest consequence, in ce- 
menting and advancing the interests 
of the United Kingdom; and must 
afford an additional proof of the 
constant disposition of parliament 
to relieve the difficulties and pro- 
mote the welfare of Ireland. 

“My lords and gentlemen,— 
The measures to which I have been 
under the necessity of resorting, for 
the suppression of those tumults 
and disorders which had unfortu- 
nately occurred in some parts of the 
kingdom, have been productive of 
the most salutary effects. I deeply 
lament the continuance of that pres- 
sure and distress which ihe circum. 
stances of the country, at the close 
of so long a war, have unavoidably 
entailed on many classes of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects. I feel fully per- 
suaded, however, that after the 
many severe trials which they have 
undergone in the course of the ar- 
duous contest in which we have 
been engaged, and the ultumate 
success which has attended their 
glorious and persevering exertions, 
I may rely with perfect confidence 
on their public spirit and fortitude 
in sustaining those difficulties which 
will, I trust, be found to have arisen 
from causes of a temporary nature, 
and which cannot fail to be materi- 
ally relieved by the progressive im- 
provement of public credit, and by 
the reduction which has already 
taken place in the burthens of the 

eople.”’ 

‘Thelord chancellor, by the prince 
regent’s command, then prorogu 
parliament to Saturday, Aug, 24, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Pv ceedings of Parliament not confined to the DebatesmThe Reports of thelr 
Committees of great public Interest and Lmportance— Principal Reports 
the Session— Report on the Police of ibe Metropolis— Summary View of 
Topies which it embraces, and the Evils which it discloses—Causes and Con. 

1 of those Evils: —How far Government is concerned in their Pro 
duction—How they ought to be remedicd—Reports on the State of Education 
—on the Employment of Children in Manafactories—on Mad-bouses ; and om 


Mendicants. 


UR readers will perceive that 

we have entered much more 
fully than usual into the proceed- 
ings and debates of parliament :— 
this we have been induced to do 
from several considerations. Inthe 
first place, in time of peace the in- 
ternal state and feelings of a nation 
are objects of the most important 
nature, and indeed of paramount 
consequence ; and these can best be 
learnt, in our country, by the pro- 
ceedings and debates in the two 
houses of parliament, particularly 
in the house of commons. In the 
second place, to this general consi- 
deration must be added the parti- 
cular one—that the debates and pro- 
ceeding of the session of 1816 were 
of great moment and interest. This 
will be sufficiently apparent, not 
merely from the subjects which 
were discussed, but also from the 
manner in which, and the persons 
by whom, they were discussed, 
Lastly, we wished to give a clearer 
insight into the parliamentary his- 
tory of the united kingdom than 
could be given merely by condens- 
ing and abridging the principal de- 
bates. 

We should however form an in- 
adequate and unfair view and esti- 
mate of the labours of parliament, 
and of the tendency which they have 
either to unfold the real state or to 
promote the interests of the nation, 


if we confined our attention excly. 
sively totheir debates. ‘l'ill within 
the last 25 or SC years, the mem. 
bers of either house had indeed lit. 
tle else to do but to discuss and vote 
upon the subject brought bedore 
them ; but latterly, other objects 
have called for their notice and la- 
bour. Not a session passes by inthe 
course of which committees are not 
formed, to collect evidence and re. 
port upon topics of very general 
and deep interest. It would carry 
us far beyond our limits if we were 
to attempt to give even a summa 
and rapid view of the reports which 
were laid before parliament during 
the last session: we cannot how 
ever entirely pass them by without 
notice. ‘The reports most interest 
ing and most important were those 
that related to the police, and the 
state of education in the metropolis; 
to the employment of ¢childyen ia 
manufactories ; to the state and 
regulations of mad-houses ; and to 
mendicity, The last indeed occv- 
pied the house of commons the #& 
sion before: but as we have not n0- 
ticed it previously, we shall now 
pay that attention to it which the 
importance of the subject demands 
and deserves. 

The report on the police of the 
metropolis is one of melancholy and 
deep interest. The scenes which it 


unfolds cannot be viewed without 
feelings 
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‘aes certainly not consolatory 
cae to human nature, 
That in such a city as London, con- 
taining upwards of one million of 
‘shabitants— principally occupied 
in the pursuits of commerce, and 
toomany of them destitute of those 

iples which are the best safe- 
against vice,—there should 
abe variety as well as great 
atrocity of crime, was to be ex- 
; but assuredly few could 
ve anticipated such a display of 
vice and immorality as this report 
opened up to view. This, however, 
is not the worst display in the 
report; there are other points 
more alarming. ‘The system of 
police acted upon for the express 
purpose of detecting and putting 
down crime, was proved to be in 
most instances not merely inade- 
quate and inapplicable; it was 
proved to be positively injurious, 
actually to foster and nurse up those 
crimes which, if they could not be 
prevented, ought at all events most 
certainly to ke put down as quickly 
and as radically as possible. 
We will not shock and disgust 
our readers even by a qualified and 
neral account of the facts which 
police report brought to light: 
suffice it to say, that they proved 
most lamentably and indisputably, 
that the system was radically wrong; 
and that those who ought to have 
watched over the morals of the peo- 
ple, most fatally and criminally 
ange their duty. The inferior 
cers of police no one can expect 
to be men of disinterested views or 
very rigid virtue; bat they certainly 
ought not to be men who, for the 
sake of reward, will encourage and 
stimulate to crime ;—and yet, sach 
is the system of police proved to be 
owed too generally in the metro- 
polis, that those inferior officers 
were best rewarded, who brought 
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in the most abundant harvest of 
crime. 

It seems scarcely necessary to 
point out all the evils resulting from 
such a system. They areso obvious, 
and at the same time so dreadful, 
that they force themselves on the 
mind in the most painful manner. 
‘The nation at large, as well as par- 
ticular classes of individuals, suffer 
from this system. So far as the na- 
tion is concerned, it may justly be 
regarded as preying upon the very 
vitals of its strength, morality and 
happiness ;-—for if the strength of a 
nation depends upon, and in fact 
exclusively results from, the indus- 
try of the people, what can be more 
extensively and deeply fatal to its 
strength than the encouragement 
of crime? A wise government, 
though perhaps it has it not often 
in its power, will always be desirous 
to prevent crime, rather than to 
punish it when committed; for 
punishment, even as it respects na- 
tions, ought not to be regarded as 
the gratification of revenge—as the 
gratification of a passion instinctive 
to all individuals, transferred to the 
government; but as a necessary 
and unavoidable evil—as a means, 
however painful and immediately 
productive of evil, which is abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent greater 
evil. It would almost seem to us 
that the right of goveraments to 
punish for crimes is wreatly lessened 
in all cases in which it does not use 
its utmost endeavour to prevent 
crimes :—inother words, we are con- 
vinced that a system of preventive 
police, so far as it is garni: is 
a paramount duty of government 
—a duty much more imperative, 
and certainly much more pleasing, 
than that of punishing crime. But 
if it be a duty of government to pre- 
vent crime, and if it be questionable 
whether their right to punish is not 

diminished 
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diminished in those cases in which 
they have not properly and fully ex- 
cercised this duty—what shall we 
say to a government, which either 
directly or indirectly encourages, or 
which does not even immediately 
repress and punish, those who carry 
on the police of the country in such 
a manner as to encourage crime, 
in order to benefit themselves ? 

It ought to be impressed upon all 
governments, and more deeply up- 
on a free and popular government 
such as ours, that not only the 
strength, morality and happiness, of 
the people are affected by the police 
which is acted upon, but that the sta- 
bility and permanence of the govern- 
ment itself dependupon it in a great 
degree. 

e shall afterwards have occa- 
sion to notice the tumults and dis- 
satisfaction which took place in 
many purts of the kingdom, parti- 
cularly in the metropolis, These 
arose no doubt in no trifling degree 
from real distress ;—but canany one 
doubt thatin the metropolis, at least, 
real distress was not the only cause, 
and that abandoned and profligate 
characters took advantage of this 
distress to commit acts of violence 
and atrocity? We do not mean to 
say that in sucha city as London 
any system of police can possibly 
prevent or keep down all crime, or 
that it will not exist toa great de. 
gree; but for that very reason the 
system ought to be framed on the 
best possible principles, duimimister- 
ed by the most active, intelligent, 
and patriotic Magisu ate sath Watch. 
ed by the highest officers of govern. 
ment with the utmost care and jea 
lousy. 

It perhaps is necessary that the 
mayistrates who have the admini- 
stration of the police of the metropo- 
lis should be paid tS well aS Upe- 
pointed by government. But who 


does not see that this, if absolutely 
necessary, is a necessary evil? If on 
the one hand, in such a constitution 
as ours, popular opinion, watchful. 
ness and jealousy, keep the govern. 
mentto their duty in many instances; 
it is equally certain, that the very 
nature of our constitution produces 
great abuses in other ‘cases; for jt 
seems to be indispensable that 20» 
vernment should obtain and pre. 
serve a certain degree of influence 
in the house of commons. Whether 
or not this influence, for all proper 
and salutary purposes, might not 
be obtained by more temperate and 
harmless means, we shall not now 
inquire: it is certain, that to obtain 
and preserve this influence, places 
are given to those who have no 
other merit but that which recom. 
mends them to government on this 
score, Inthe police report, thoughit 
appeared that most of the police ma. 
gistrates discharged their duty with 
fidelity and conscientiousness, yet 
there certainly were cases brought 
forward and substantiated, where 
magistrates most diseracefully neg- 
lected their caty, or, to speak more 
accurately, where they not oply 
were guilty of the crime of not dis- 
charging their duty, but where they 
positivery contributed to the spread 
and growth of those crimes which 
they were paid and in duty bound 
to repress and punish, 

The most singular part of the 
police report relates to the mode 
of licenstig public-houses and gin 
sheps. It will not we are certain be 
deemed irrelevant, or below the 
dignity of history, to advert to these 
matters, when we reflect how much 
the public-houses and gin-shops of 
the metropolis contribute to is 
crimes. Without adverting hows 
ever more particularly to them, at 
present, in this view and corinexi0?, 
we shall notice the plan of licensing 
them, 
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them, as indicating the abuse of the 
systema of police, and as tending tu 
form and encourage a monopoly, as 
well as to throw an improper de- 
gree of power into the hands of in- 
dividuals. 

It was proved,—what indeed was 
well known before,—that the great 
brewers of the metropolis were pos- 
sessed of the greater part of the 
publicchouses, which they let to 

ns on the express condition 
that they sold their beer or porter. 
This is in itself an evil, in so far as it 
encourages monopoly and increases 
thepower and influence of individu- 
alswho, independently of this source 
ofpower and influence, must possess 
too much from their enormous ca- 
pitals. But the evil does not termi- 
nate here. It was also proved that 
some of these brewers were not con- 
tent with the power and influence 
which they thus enjoyed, but that 
they indirectly possessed the privi- 
ledge of granting and refusing li- 
censes. Instances were brought for- 
ward in the evidence of the reports, 
inwhich licenses had been refused 
by the magistrates while the house 
intended for a public-house was the 
property of a private individual, 
whereas as soon as it became the 
property of a great brewer the li- 
cens¢ Was immediately ranted. 
What shall we think of a system ot 
police in which such instances could 
oecur,—in which any magistrate act- 
ing under it could so far forget his 
duty, as to become the arent of any 
individual to the neglect of that duty? 

Chere were, however, stronger 
Caseseven than these: therewere cases 
waich application had been made 
to the Magistrates to withdraw the 

Cases from certain publicehouses, 
on the express ground that they 
harboured and encouraged thiev 

: ‘ raped Luieves 
Prosiitutes ; and these applica- 
Mons were refused,—the ri fusal, 
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there is too much reason to app r- 
hend, resting entirely on these pub. 
licehouses being the property of per- 
sons whom the magistrates did not 
wish to disoblige or injure. We 
have already adverted to the fact, 
that public-houses and gin-shops, 
in such a:place as London, admini- 
ster most abundantly to the crimes 
which are perpetrated in it. This 
they would unavoidably do under 
the best regulations,—bu: how much 

more under the system pursued ? 
Thus we perceive that the report 
of the committee on the police of 
the metropolis has opened to our 
view topics that loudly call for le- 
gislative interference, But will the 
legislature interfere? Andif they do, 
in what manner can they interfere, 
so as to do the most good with the 
least mixture of harm?, It may 
seem strange and uncandid to make 
it a matter of doubt and uncertain- 
ty, whether the legislature of sucha 
country as Britain will interfere to 
correct the abuses and destroy the 
evils of such a system of police as 
we have pointed out; more espe- 
cially after the house of commons 
had expressly appointed a commit- 
tee to inquire into the state of po- 
lice; and after this committee had 
made tlicir report, and after the ree 
port was actually printed, and had 
excited such deep and general ale 
tention and interest in the country 
at large. But, unfortunately, in 
our government at all times, and 
more particularly under the present 
circumstances, there are other cone 
siderations which weigh with it, be- 
sides those which affect the mora- 
lity of the people. We have already 
alluded to the weighty considera- 
tion of influence: and the less ma- 
nageable from crime, or the less sae 
tistied from other causes, the mass 
of the people become, the more ne- 
cessity Is supp sed to exist for this 
influence. 
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inflaence. At present there is the 
additional consideration of revenue. 
No one can possibly doubt that if 
revenue were not a paramount ob- 
ject with government, lotteries 
would not be encouraged, nor 
would gin-shops be so numerous as 
they are. If this consideration did 
not weigh above others, that respect 
the morality and happiness of a peo- 
ple, would the gin shops be permit- 
ted to be not only more numerous 
than necessary, but under reguia- 
tions which seem to have for their 
sole object the quantity of spirits 
consumed in them? And yet, that 
is a short-sighted and impolitic as 
well as a bad government, which 
seeks either influence or revenue 
by any other means than those 
which wiil at the same time create 
attachment and contidence in the 
people, and encourage, instead of 
weakening, their habits of industry, 
prudence and sobriety. 

But on the supposition that the 
legislature were disposed to put 
down the evils which the police re- 
port has disclosed, In what manner 
are they to proceed? We are by 
no means of opinion that the remo- 
tal of evils which have long existed 
in a community is an easy task, or 
can safely be accomplished except 
after much inquiry and investiga. 
tion, and ira gradual and cautious 
manner. When governments per- 
mit an evil to grow up, either in 
their own svstem or inthe habits of 
the community tmder their charge, 
they should reflect not only on the 
consequences which it will produce, 
bat also on the difficulty and incon- 
venience whichits eradication, when 
it can no longer be borne, will pro- 
duce. The rooting out, in the case 
of an individual, of a bad habit, is 
not only a work of great difficulry, 
time and labour, but in many cases 
produces temporary mischief: and 
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it is much more so the case with 
respect to large communities, 
‘here can be no doubt, that if 
the legislature were seriously to set 
about the eradication of the evils 
brought to light in the police re. 
port, they would at once cha 
their principle of action; and ins 
stead of saying “ Let us obtain infle. 
ence and revenue at all events and 
by all megns, whatever becomes of 
the public morals,” they would say 
“ Let us inthe first instance secure 
the purity of public morals, and, 
after that is done, obtain as much 
influence and revenue as we can,” 
On this principle they would act: 
the application of the principle 
would depend on a variety of cir. 
cumstances which cannot be fore 
seen or laid down beforehand: one 
thing, however, the legislature ought 
to guard against, not merely a a 
reforming abuses, but when directly 
contributing to benefit the commu 
nity; that is, not to legislate too 
much ; but, like a wise and judicions 
physician, to let nature act alone, if 
she appears capable and disposed to 
act without co-operation; or, if she 
gives undoubted signs that she 
needs assistance, only to assist her 
so far as she needs, and in the mane 
ner which she by her own opert 
tions points out. To apply these 
remarks to the case before us.—Go- 
vernment have in a great measure 
produced the evils complained of, 
either by their own negligence of 
by their own positive misdeeds: 
where they were negligent before, 
let them now be vigilant and active) 
and let them withdraw all encow 
ragement to crime, which they 
heretofore have given for the sake 
of influence and revenue. We by 
no means wish them to go muck, 
if any further; we are no advocates 
for government interfering either m 
the moral or political education 
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the people. This country has risen 
to its present stute of grandeur and 
wealth, (for its grandeur and wealth 
gill substantially remain, though 
suffering under a temporary depres- 
sion, )it has seen its ports filled with 
from all parts of the globe; 
its manufactures forcing their way 
into the remotest parts of Asia, 
Africa, and America; its lands 
cultivated with a skill and produc- 
tivenessunparalleled ; its bridges, ca- 
nals and roads formed at an ex- 
thatwould have consituted the 
revenue of many states,—and all 
this by the mere operation of indi- 
viduals, by the energy and activity 
of the public acting in most cases 
without the smallest assistance from 
ment, and in many cases in 
spite of the impolicy and wasteful 
effect of their measures, 
Government therefore, if so dis- 
posed, has little to do in order to 
destroy those evils which the police 
report has disclosed. With respect 
to the appointment of the police 
magistrates, indeed, their co-opera- 
tion will be more directly required. 
When the system of the police was 
established on its present footing, 
there was a popular outery against 
government appointing and paying 
the magistrates who were to act un- 
derit; itwas supposed they would be 
instruments in the hands of govern- 
ment to answer their purposes, and 
that before them no person inimical 
to government would meet with a 
candid and patient hearing. }tmust 
be confessed, however, that, consi- 
dering the prejudice against them, 
they have satished the public more 
completely than might have been 
erpected ; they have an arduous, an 
Unpleasant, and highly responsible 
duty to discharge, and upon the 
whole they have discharged it well, 
more might be done both by go- 


vernment and by them. Sofur asre- 
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lates to government, they ought by 
no means to permit any influence in 
the smallest degree to interfere in 
the appointment of the police magis- 
trates; but in all cases they should 
exclusively select men in every re- 
spect qualified for the situation; 
intrepid, active, acute, intelligent, 
impartial, cool; and with an ade. 
quate knowledge not only of the 
laws, but of those classes of society 
whom their decisions were most 
likely to affect. The magistrates 
theinselves should reconsider the 
system on which they act for the 
detection of crimes: informers, and 
the inferior officers of police, must 
be rewarded for the detection of cri- 
minals; it is perhaps impossible to 
detect crimes otherwise; but the ut- 
most caution should be used in of 
fering and bestowing rewards; and 
as jt is made the interest of infor- 
mers and the inferior officers to de- 
tect crimes, these people should 
be most rigorously and without in- 
termission watched over, lest the 
temptation held out to them, in- 
duces them either to accuse the 
innocent, or, what is worse, torender 
the innocent guilty, in order to reap 
their reward. 

We have said that of government 
we require little or no positive co- 
operation :—what they principally 
ought to do, is to withdraw the 
causes of crimes which their mea- 
sures may create: when these are 
withdrawn, positive remedies will 
rise up, by the mere operation of 
that vitality which all societies, and 
especially the people of Britam, 
contain within themselves. 

The report on the education of 
the lower orders in the metropolis 
is of much deeper interest, and cere 
tainly of a much more pleasing na- 
ture, than the report on the state of 
the police, While it pornts out a 
large proportion of the children in 
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the lower classes still destitute of 
the advantages of education, and 
strongly depicts the evils which re- 
stro from a want of it, it also affords 
strong and interesting proofs of the 
advance of the national system of 
education and of the benefits result- 
ing from it. 

The report may be regarded as 
relating to two grand and distinct 
topics; the state and the effects of 
the old established schools, and of 
those which have been established 
recently, that is to say, during this 
king’s reign. 

ft is doubted by many, whether 
education will be much benefited 
or advanced'by government inter- 
fering in it, or even by the endow- 
ment of schools. Government can- 
not interfere without endeavouring 
to render the schools under its pa- 
tronage subservient in some respects 
and degree to its views. This will be 
the case under all governments; and 
though the British government is 
too liberal and enlightened to adopt 
a regular plan for rendering places 
of education which it establishes 
and supports subservient toitsviews, 
yet its influence mustact upon them, 
though in an indirect yet in a pre- 
judicial manner. It is therefore bet- 
ter that the business of education 
should be left, like trade and com- 
merce, to individuals: all that go- 
vernment should do is to withdraw 
impediments; in the onecase to give 
trade and commerce, and in the other 
case to give education, fair play. 

With respect to endowed schools, 
we think there is sufficient evidence 
in the report to prove that they 
are liable to many abuses, and that 
even where they are ina great mea- 
sure free from abuses they do not ad- 
vance with the advancemert of the 
age—they keep back the human 
mid, and engender and strengthen 
errors and prefudices. Where they 


do get forward, they are forced for, 
ward; they do not, like schools en. 
tirely supported by the people of 
the age, directly and mainly 
forward that age, in literature, scx 
ence, and general knowledge, 

The report is very satisfactory 
with respect to the progress. of 
the two national systems of educa. 
tion, that founded by Lancaster 
and that founded by Dr. Bell. We 
are glad to see thag the foolish, il}. 
natured, and prejudicia! dispute res 
specting the merits of these two 
persons and their respective plans is 
gone by, and that both parties have 
directed their strength and talents 
expressly to the more dignifiedob 
ject of rendering the rising eda 
cation wiserand better, without trow 
bling themselves, whoure the agents 
of this reformation, or by what par. 
ticular plan it is effected. 

Having offered these general re 
marks on this report, we shall now 
attend to some of the particular 
parts of it. ‘The most important 
parts are those which prove the 
progress of the national system of 
education in the kingdom or me 
tropolis, and the comparative num 
ber of educated and uneducated 
children in either. 

Mr. Althens, secretary to the 
East London Auxiliary Sunday 
School Union Society, gives the 
following statement regarding the 
educated and uneducated children 
in the metropolis : 

“| have endeavoured to ascertain 
the number of untaught children 
within the general district of our 
east union; and I herewith trans 
mit the following calculation: 

“ In the distriet bounded by 
river Thames, Gracechurch-stretty 
Bishopsgate street, through King® 
land-road to Stamfordehill, the po 
pulation east of this boundary 


amounts to about 250,000 a 
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One half of this number are above twerity years of age........ 125,000 
One quarter under six years, and from sixteen to twenty ...... 67,500 

(Number of those whose parents can pay for their 
education, AD0Utse0c . 640 60d cd os co eeesteccsiec 12,000 


Onequarter, | Number of those who are taught in charity, paro- 
chial, and national schools, about............ 
years of age. | Number of those who are taught in Sunday 
schools, by gratuitous teachers, about.... 
Beaver ROO siae ¢ Kde@e ca dé 


from 6 to 16< 


«T submit the above, believing it 
will, upon investigation, be found 
nearly correct: if so, a similar cal. 
culation, to include the other three 

rts of London and its vicinity, 
will leave 122,000 children, between 
the ages of six and sixteen, desti- 
tute of instruction in the metro- 
polis.” 

A very interesting detail is given 
by Mr. William Allen, treasurer to 
the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, on the subject of the progress 
of that society, and of the schools 
for boys and girls on the British sy- 
stem which have been organized in 
Great Britain. 

“ About the middle of the year 
1808, I became first acquainted 
with the benevolent exertions of my 
late friend, Joseph Fox: previous 
to that period, 1 had merely paid 
my annual subscription to the 
Borough-road school conducted by 
Joseph Lancaster, but had never 
attended particularly to the subject: 
when informed of the interest taken 
im the concern by Joseph Fox, I in- 
quired more minutely into the 
nature of the establishment, and 
visited it myself. I saw that it was 
an Mstitution pregnant with the 
greatest benefits, not only to this 
country, but to the whole world; 

SAW a system im action capable of 
8 istruction to poor chil- 
at the expense of from five to 


ne per head per an. 
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num, according to. the magnitude 
of the school, ranging from a thou. 
sand to a hundred boys; indeed 
a school of « thousand might be 
conducted: at. the expense of only 
four shillings and sixpence per head 
perannum. It appears that as far 
back as the year 1798, Joseph Lan- 
caster tauglit a few poor children 
m the Borough-road ;_ himself and 
parents were in low circumstances, 
but he seemed to be actuated by a 
benevolent disposition, and to pose 
sess great talents for the education 
of youth; he was countenanced 
and supported bya few benevolent. 
individuals; and, as the subscrip- 
tions were limited to a very small 
sum, he was obliged to devise the 
most ceconomical plans. By a se- 
ries of improvements, he at length 
demonstrated the possibility of in- 
structing even a thousand children 
(if so many could be collected to- 
gether in one room) by a single 
master ; he divided his school into 
eight classes, each of which was 
managed by a monitor, whose du- 
ties were exactly prescribed to him, 
and who was made responsible for 
the good order of his class ; over 
these a monitor-general was placed, 
who regulated the business of the 
whole school, under the immediate 
direction of the master. Upon Lan- 
caster’s plan, a single book was 
found sufficient for a whole school, 
the different sheets being put upon 

5 pasie- 
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, and hung uponthe walls 
of the school. He avoided et we 
se of pens and paper in the first 
Seayes of ie rte substituting 
slates; he also introduced the plan 
of teaching the younger children to 
form the letters in sand, which plan 
was borrowed, I believe, from Dr. 
Bell, who had imported it from 
India; he contrived to teach wri- 
ting and spelling at the same time, 
at he made a single spelling-book 
serve for a whole school, however 
large. He taught arithmetic from 
lessons which he had constructed for 
the purpose, whereby the monitor 
might correctly teach the principles 
of it, even if he were not fully ac- 
quainted with them himself: in this 
case, also, one book of arithmetic 
served for the whole school. So 
that the expense of teaching on this 
plan consists in the salary of the 
master or mistress, the rent of the 
school.room, and from ten to twenty 
pounds per annum, according to the 
size of the school, for the necessary 
apparatus. I was particularly struck 
with the liberality upon which the 
+ om was conducted ; for, while 
reading lessons consisted of ex- 
tracts from the Scriptures, inthe very 
words of the authorized version, no 
peculiar catechism or creed was for. 
ced upon the children thus promis- 
cuously collected together, and who 
must obviously consist of those be- 
langing to persons of different reli- 
ts persuasions ; and I could not 
ut perceive at the same time, the 
immense advantages which would 
arise to the community by thus edu- 
cating children of different religious 
persuasions her, inasmuch as it 
would tend to those prejudices 
and animosities which often have 
been found so mischievous to society. 
The children might naturally be ex- 
to acquire an attachment for 


each other, which they would, in 
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many instances, carry with 
through life. We all pecallecrdia 
when a person whom we have nog 
seen for twenty or thirty years p; 
is introduced to us as a schox ‘l-fellow, 
the recollection of the circumstance 
bringswith it generally claims of at. 
tachment and regard. At this pe. 
riod, Joseph Lancaster was involved 
in great pecuniary difficulties; bis 
debts amounted to between 60001 
and 70001. while his effects were 
estimated only at about $,500/.; 
and if they had been sold, they would 
not probably have realized much 
more than a third part of that som, 
Upon examination into the accounts, 
it appeared that Joseph Lancaster, 
in his ardour to propagate the sy 
stem, had entered into pecuniary en- 
— which it was impossible 
or him to fulfil with the subscrip. 
tions he thenhad. Some time pre. 
viously to this period, our venerable 
sovereign had condescended to give 
him a personal interview, and was 
so much impressed with the value of 
this simple and ceconomical pian, 
and the probable benefits which the 
country and the world might derive 
from it, that he became an annual 
subscriber of 100/. and recommend- 
ed the queen and other branches of 
the royal family also to become sub 
scribers to a considerable amount. 
The prejudices which had been ope 
rating against the founder, had % 
far diminished the subscriptions in 
the beginning of the year 1808, that 
they amounted then to little more 
than those of the king and royal 
family. Joseph Fox saw that ut 
less a vigorous exertion was immed 
ately made, the whole plan was @ 
danger of being utterly lost. At this 
period but few schools upon the sy 
stem existed in the country: 
public were not aware of the value 
the plan, and nothing but a boldand 
decisive measure could possiblysst 
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ie, Joseph Lancastet’s creditors were 
at that moment harassing him with 
legal proceedings; and it was under 
these circumstances that Joseph Fox 
advanced nearly 2000/, of his own 
and made himself responsi- 
for as much moré, by bills crawn 
by him and accepted by William 
, as were necessary to settle 
in full with all the creditors, This 
measure was arranged before I be- 
tame acquainted with the circum. 
stance. it was obvious that, though 
the plan was thus saved, it would be 
quite impossible to carry it on with- 
out agreatinctease in the annual subs 
scriptions. The expenditure at that 
time, for the training of masters for 
the rere of establishing this eco- 
nothical plan in different partsof the 
kingdom, involved an expense of 
from two to three thousand pounds 
annum. I then determined 
to render all the assistance in my 
power, and to procure the co-ope- 
ration of as many of my friends 
as possible, provided Joseph Lans 
caster would agree that the whole 
business should be managed by a 
committee of a few gentlemen, to be 
chosen by himself, that regular ac- 
counts should be kept of all receipts 
and expenses, as well as fair minute- 
books of all transactions, ‘To this 
heat length agreed, and appointed 
the following members of the com- 
Mittee: Sit John Jackson, M. P., 
Joseph Fox, William Corston, Wil- 
liam Allen, Joseph Forster, Thomas 
3 and from that period down 
tothe present day, theaccount-books 
and minute-books have been regu- 
larly kept. In addition to the pa- 
Homage bestowed upon this institu. 
tion almost from its very beginnin 
y oeg 8» 
the duke of Bedford and lord 
ville, the royal dukes of Kent 
and Sussex, about the year 1811, 
ving minutely inquired into the 


Po pl plan, gave it their de- 


and warm support; and 
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through all the difficulties that have 
attended its progress at different pe. 
riods, these illustrious personages 
have rendered most important as« 
sistance, and have uniformly shown 
the most lively interest in its final 
success. In the year 1811 several 
distinguished persons alsocamefors 
ward to its support, and, by their 
kind assistanceand countenance, the 
committee were encouraged to bear 
up under all theirdifficulties. In the 
years 1808 and 1809 the sum of 
4000/. was raised, mostly in shares 
of 100/: each, from several benevo- 
lent individuals, which loans were 
to bear interest at five per cent. ; and 
the annual subscriptions were in 
creased, so as more nearly to meet 
the expenditure. But, with all these 
exertions, the sum necessary to be 
employed in capital for the stock of 
lessons, slates, and apparatus, for 
the supply of country chools, ren- 
dered it necessary for the committee 
to advance sums of money, which 
at the end of 1811 amounted to 
5,400/. About this period the com. 
mittee had much opposition to en- 
counter, from those who were ad- 
vocates for an exclusive planof edu. 
cation, and who wished to insist on 
the church catechism being taughtin 
all schools for the general education 
of the poor. Thesubscriptionswere, 
however, still very considerable; and 
though they did not equal the an- 
nual expenditure, the trustees made 
the necessary advances from their 
own private property. Joseph Lan- 
caster, being set at liberty from his 
pecuniary embarrassment, travelled 
throughout the country, explaining 
his plan im public lectures ; and by 
this means the public became so 
much interested in the business, that 
a great number of schools were 
established in different parts of the 
kingdom, which oceasioned an ex- 
tensive claim upon the parent instt- 


tution for masters and mistresses, 
$2 At 
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At this period the advocates for an 


exclusive system established schools, 
which they called national, and in- 
sisted that children introduced into 
them should learn the church ca- 
techism, and go to church. Down 
to the year 1812, the system had 
been progressively making its way 
throvghout the country ; and the de- 
mands upon the parent institution, 
for masters and mistresses, whose 
training had incurred a consider- 
ableexpense, became moreand more 
urgent. A great number of accounts 
were now opened with new schools, 
for lessons, slates, &c. In 1813 
Joseph Lancaster, without the know- 
ledge, and contrary to the advice of 
the committee, engaged in an esta- 
blishment at Tooting, on the plan of 
a boarding-school tor the children 
of the middle ranks of society, from 
which he expected to derive emolu- 
ment; he then proposed to the com- 
mittee, that if shes would exonerate 
him from all claims for their ad- 
vances, amounting to between 5000/, 
and 6000/, he would make over the 
premises and all the stock at the Bo- 
rough-road, and commit the whole 
business to their management ; pro- 
mising that, if this request was ac- 
eeded to, he would still render every 
assistance in his power, ‘The com. 
mittee, upon deliberate considera- 
tion, agreed to his proposal; and 
the necessary deeds were drawn up 
and signed. The committee was 
now enlarged, by the addition of 
several highly respectable persons. 
From the great extension of the 
plans, not only inthis country, but 
to all the quarters of the world, this 
measure had become absolutely ne- 
cessary. And itis a gratifying re- 
flection, that all these important be- 
nefits to mankind have been pro- 
cured at an expense which must be 
deemed comparatively trifling. The 
total amount of subscriptions and 

ions received since the year 
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1808, when the committee first took 
charge of the concern, down to the 
end of the year 181.5, amount only 
to 16,1277. 7s. ; and it is further to 
be remarked, that the committee, 
from its very commencement, have 
had to struggle under a very heavy 
debt, which the increasing demands 
upon the establishment would never 
permit them to liquidate. They re. 
solved, however, about two years 
ago, to make an attempt to raise 
10,000/. which they calculated 
would discharge the whole of the 
debt, and place the institution ona 
permanent basis. Upwards of 7000/, 
are already subscribed; and the 
committee are confident, that if the 
nature and value of the plan were 
but sufficiently known, the remain- 
ing $000/. would be immediately 
supplied.” 

kt further states, that the annual 
income at present is about 1600: 
whereas the average yearly expenses 
are between 20007. and 30001, so 
that it is evident unless the subs 
scriptions increase, this most useful 
establishment must decay, and fall 
tothe ground. In Great Britain the 
number of boyseschools is upwards 
of 200, those for girls between 70 
and 80, The average number of 
children educated at these schools 
Mr. Allen thinks, cannot be taken 
much lower than from 150 to 200, 
in some schools there are 500. The 
expense attending this mode of edu- 
cation seems from the evidence to 
vary from 12s. to 16s, each child. 

The state of the Irish childrenm 
the metropolis forms an interesting 
part of theReport. It appears that 
in the district of St. Giles alone, i 
cluding the parts of Bloomsbury 
that are connected with it, there are 
at least 9000 poor Irish men, Wo- 
men, and children ; of which $000 
are children: gan eer for 
great number of poor chudren 
are only ten schools independent ot 
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arachial schools. It may well 

be conceived that the state of these 
children is very deplorable: the mo- 
rals of the parents are very disso- 
lute, and they encourage rather than 
ress vice and profligacy in their 
ofipring. If therefore the national 
system of education could be ex- 
tended to these children, it would 
undoubtedly be a great national 
blessing, and reduce in a very great 
degree the number of crimes com- 
mitted in the metropolis. Accord- 
ing to the evidence of M. Burgoyne, 

» who took very considerable 
pains to ascertain the population of 
the Irish poor resident in the me- 
tropolis, there are 1,994 boys from 
five to twelve years of age, 1,736 
ge between the same period of 

fe, and 6,876 grown persons. 

The most serious obstacle to the 
education of the poor catholic 
Irish, seems, from the evidence 
= inthis Report, to result from 

unwillingness of the priests to 
allow any system, but such as they 
approve, to be followed. Indeed 
it is not uncandid to infer from the 
evidence of Dr. Poynter, Roman 
catholic bishop and vicar apostolic 
of the London district, that the ea- 
tholic priests are by no means will- 
ing that the benefits of education 
should be extended to the poor ca- 
tholic children. 
_ The manufacturing system has 
justly been deemed unfavourable 
to morals and the advancement of 
knowledge in those who labour tn 
t; but that much might be done 
to set up the force of education 
against the inroads on morals which 
at system makes, is proved by the 
evidence of Mr. Owen, who pos- 
sesses large cotton mills at New 
nark, We are well aware that 
ur. Owen is so much of an enthu- 
ae that he is apt to give a high 
Ouring to the benefits and effects 
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of his plan; and that his enthusiasm. 
zeal and perseverance, have pro- 
duced more good than could in 
general be expected from the pro- 
prietors or managers of other manu- 
factories. Notwithstanding these 
circumstances, however, we shall 
extract Mr. Owen’s account of the 
plan he pursues. 

“The children are received intoa 
preparatory or training schoool at 
the age of three, in which they are 
perpetually superintended, to pre- 
vent them acquiring bad habits, to 
give them good ones, and to form 
their dispositions to mutual kind- 
ness and a sincere desire to Con 
tribute all in their power to benefit 
each other : these effects are chiefly 
accomplished by example and prac- 
tice, precept being found of little 
use, and not comprehended by them 
at this early age; the children are 
taught also whatever may be sup- 
posed useful, that they can under- 
stand, and this instruction is com. 
bined with as much amusement as 
is found to be requisite for their 
health, and to render them active, 
cheerful and happy, fond of the 
school and of their instructors, The 
school, in bad weather, is held in 
apartments properly arranged for 
the purpose; but in fine weather 
the children are much out of doors, 
that they may have the benefit of 
sufficient exercise in the open air. 
In this training-school the children 
remain two or three years, accord- 
ing to their bodily strength and 
mental capacity ; when they have 
attained as much strength and ine 
struction as to enable them to unite, 
without creating confusion, with 
the youngest classes in the superior 
school, they are admitted into it; 
and in this school they are taught 
to read, write, account,—and the 

irls, in addition, to sew: but the 


eading object in this more ad- 
S3 vanced 
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vanced stage of their instruction, is 
to form their habits and dispositions. 
The children y attend this 
superior day-school until they are 
ten d; and they are in- 
structed in healthy and useful amuse- 
ments for an hour or two every day, 
during the wholeof this latter period. 
Among these exercises and amuse- 
meats, they are taught to dance ; 
those who have good voices, to 
sing; and those among the boys 
who have a natural taste for music, 
are instructed to pjay on some in- 
strpment, At this ages both boys 
and girls are generally withdrawn 
from the day-school, and are put 
into the mills or to some regular em- 
yment. Some of the children, 
wever, whose ts can afford 
to spare the wages which the chil- 
dren could nowearn, continue them 
one, two, or three years longer in 
the day-school, by which they ac- 
quire an education which well pre- 
pares them for any of the ordinary 
active employments of life. Those 
children who are withdrawn from 
the day-schoolat ten years of age, and 
put into the mills, or to any other 
occupation in or near the establish- 
ment, are permitted to attend, 
whenever they like, the evening 
schools’ exercises and amusements, 
which commence, from one to two 
— bir to the season of 
e ; ular business 
of the day is finished’ and continue 
about two hours; and it is found 
that out of = about 400, on an 
average, a every evening, 
During these two hours there on 
regular change of instruction, train- 
ing, and healthy exercise, all of 
which proceed with such order and 
regularity as to gratify every spec- 
tator, and leave no doubt on any 
mind, of the superior advantages 
to be derived from this combined 


system of training, instruction, ex- 


ercise, and amusement. The 400 
now mentioned are exclusive of 300 
who are taught duri the day, 
On the Sunday, the p be 

attend the school an hour and a 
half in the morning and about the 
same time in the afternoon ; and the 
evening scholars, as well as their 
parents and other adults belonging 
to the establishment, attend in the 
evening ; when either some religious 
exercises commence, or a lecture is 
read, and afterwards the regular 
business of the evening Sunday 
school me re a hc i 
seem to y the tion ina 
manner oa easily to be i 
and, if stated much below the truth, 
would not be credited by many; 
inspection alone can give a distinct 
and comprehensive view of the 
advantages which such a system 
affords to all parties interested or 
connected with it. 

“ How many masters have you in 
the day-schools ?-—Generally ten or 
eleven ; in the evening-schools usu- 
ally two or three more. 

“Ts thee of this institution 
considerable ?—It is, apparently; 
but I do not know how any capi 
can be employedtomake such 
dant returns, as that which is judi- 
ciously expended in forming the 
character and me the 
of the lower classes. I have made 
out a short statement of the 
of the instruction of the institution at 
Lanark, and the expense of the it 
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retained to the age of ten, 
ee 7/, each, i formin pe 
habits, dispositions,an cha- 
‘ _ sere the ele- 
ments of every branch of useful 
; which acquirements 

would be of more real value to the 
individual, and through him to the 
community, than any sum of money 
that at present it would be prudent 
tostate, The expenses maenea ioe 
exercise and amusements are all in- 


cluded 


«Can you = the committee the 
Cc 


of the children in your esta- 
tishment ?—This paper contains 
them, 
{it was desivered iu, and read, as follows.) 
Females. 
25 of 3 years old. 
19-4 
$0 - 5 
21-6 
22.7 
2+. S$ ————— 
23.9 
34-10 
- 198 
246 
444 from $ to 10 inclusive, 
Males. Pemaies. 
155 124 
155 


279 from 6 to 10 inclusive. 
There is - very nen and 
encouraging feature the poor 
displayed in the evidence to this Re- 
port. 
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tappears from the testimony J 


of most of the experienced and in- 
witnesses, that the poor are 

very desirous of having the benefits 
of education granted to their chil- 
dren ; a aa seem Por of 
own deficiency in this respect, 

and | pe teg tee they shall best 
” Y prosperity, as 
Se eathe health and pew (f of 
ni Ctpriog, by instructing their 
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Intimately connected with the 
subject of this Report, is that which 
= next 4 to — mean 

eport on employment of 
children in anuinaiaes: We have 
already alluded to the prejudicial 
effects on morals which the manu- 
facturing system produces, and to 
the attempts which have been made 
and are making to counteract 
these effects, by educating the chil- 
dren employed in manufactories. 
But it bas long been known that the 
health as well as the morals of chil- 
dren employed in manufactories suf- 
fered considerably, and this from 
several causes, ‘The children were 
employed at much too early an age, 
they were employed for too great a 
proportion o the day, and they 
were frequently employed during 
the night. The attention of the le- 
gislature had been already directed 
to these abuses of manufactories— 
particularly to the employment of 
very young children, and to — 
work. The Report presented last 
session contains evidence respecting 
the actual employment of children, 
given by the manufacturers, and the 
evidence of medical men regarding 
the effectsof such employment when 
carried to an excess, or when the 
children are very young. 

From this ¢vidence it appears 
that the plan of conducting manu- 
factories—especially cotton manu- 
factories, which are much more 
judicial both to the health and the 
morals of children than any. other 
kind,—has been much improved 
within these few years; — the 
manufacturers having begun to 
be convinced that their terest 
as well as their duty ought to lead 
them to attend to the th and 
the morals of the children they em- 
ploy. Inthe course of the evidence 

iven in this Report, however, 
there is one plea upon which the 
employment of oT young a 
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is defended, which is manne - 
genious and plausible, and not de- 
stitute of Seok It is contended 
that if the money received by the 

ts of the children for the work 

by the latter, is dimimished by 
the withdrawing of them from the 
manufactories—the parents will 
be so much less able to purchase 
food and education for their chil- 
dren, that it is probable their health 
and morals will suffer to as greata 
degree as they did when they were 
employed in the manufactories. 
This, however, can never be the 
case where the parents are prudent 
andcareful; for the wagesof parents, 
if they are prudent and careful, in 
miost cases are adequate to the sup- 
port not only of themselves, but 
also of such of their children as are 
of too tender an age to work. 

There have been several reports 
and legislative enactments on the 
subject of mad-houses. Perhaps, if 
there were no public establishments 
for the reception and cure of insane 
persons, it would be better if go- 
vernment did not interiere regard- 
ing them; but as there are public in 
stitutions of that nature, the interfe- 
rence of government is necessary 
and proper, 

In the reports on mad-houses 
there have been several circum. 
stances brought to light touching 
the we mismanagement of them, 
highly disgraceful to those who su- 
perintended them, The interference 
of the legislature may perhaps do 
much to reform the abuses thus de- 
tected and exposed; but we look for 
more from the atteution and 
suspicion of the public being drawn 
to these establishments by means of 
these reports. It is indeed one of 
the greatest blessings that this coun- 
try enjoys, that every thing here is 
discussed; however secret the evil, 
if the public or even any large por- 
fon of the community are affected 


by it,—it is dragged to li 
exposed, the outcry is shale — 
it,—and such is the influence pub. 
lic opinion in this country, that no 
abuse can very long stand agaien 
it. On this account we are 
see the practice extending of” 
ing, for general use, the most inten. 
esting reports of parliament: the 
newspapers in most cases extract 
largely from them,—but they can. 
not give the whole; and per 
do give, cannot beread with so 
interest and effect when <etached 
and in parts, as when given entire 
and connected, The circulation of 
these reports, and of the debates of 
parliament, together with the free 
discussions of the newspapers, are 
features almost peculiar to this 
country :—they are circumstances 
which have produced and. must 
continue to produce much good, 
both tothe governors and governed. 

The last report which we shall 
notice, is that on mendicity, Ina 
future volume we shall offer some 
remarks on the poor rates: here, 
however, we may remark that, note 
withstanding the immense sums 
collected by these rates, the sy- 
stem of mendicity—for a systemi®t 
may well be called,—is much more 
extensive in Britain than in most 
other countries. From the report 
on this subject it appears that beg- 

ging is a regular and a most p 
occupation ;—that in many cases 
so much money has been made by 
it, that those who followed it abso- 
lutely refused to be employed. We 
go not know any publication w 
gives a more disgusting and. 
praved picture of the state of society 
in the metropolis, than the R 

on Mendjcity; and we are apprehel 

sive, if it is examined closely, it on 

tend to lessen the high opinion 
tertained not only by ourselves, but 
by foreigners, on the subject of the 


great generosity of the Bri Bes 
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tion. We are indeed generous of 
our money, we lavish it on every 
jon and on every body. But, 
sfwe werereallyand wisely generous, 
would we encourage, as this report 
we do, the idle and profligate, 
contributing to their support? 
and not merely to their support, but 
actually to their comfort and lux- 
ury. He who is lavish of his mo- 
ney, but who grudges trouble and 
time—who would eisee ay te a 
to every beggar who asks it, 
ey lhneire out mo and deserving 
jects of charity —cannot be said to 
bereally generous; and if there were 
not too many persons of this descrip- 
tion, we may be assured that the 
scenes pourtrayed in the Report on 
Mendicity would not have had ex- 
istence. 
The system of our poor laws is 
bad enough, granting support to 
all who adhe it—for the law al- 
most authorizes them to demand 
itsbut the evil consequences of 
this’ system are much increased, 
strengthened and extended, by 
thoughtless and indiscriminate cha- 
nity. Itrequires no deep reflection, 
or extensive and long experience, to 
be convinced, that while begging is 
an easy and profitable trade it will 
be followed ; and that, so far as it is 
followed, the sources of national 
strength and wealth are dried up, 
and the cause of morality and reli- 
gion suffers, 
€ are many facts proved in 
the Report on Mendicity even more 
alarming than those to which we 
rceveda is proved that chil- 
are hired out by their parents 
to beggars, in order os ehue they 
may more deeply excite the compas- 
son of the charitable, and that pa- 
ane ee to send their chil- 
school, because by thus let- 
ting them out they could earn a 
le sum of money daily. 
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It is also proved that mendicity and 
crime are closely connected; and 
that most of those who solicit cha- 
rity, though they are not proper 
objects of it, are not only profligate 
in their conduct, but. habitual 
thieves. The remedy for this evil | 
it is not so difficult to point out as to 
apply: indeed the whole system is 
so erroneous upon which we relieve 
our poor, it ts surrounded by so 
many mischiefs which it has genes 
rated, and has become so much a 
part even of the good and benefi- 
cial branches of our social system, 
that the cure must be the work of 
great length of time, and must be 
conducted with the greatest circum- 
spection and skill. 

We have thus gone over some of 
the principal Reports laid before par- 
liament ; they afford interesting and 
useful documents for a view of the 
state of society in Britain at the 
present period ; and they also give 
undoubted and pleasing evidence 
of the research and labour of the 
committees by whom they were re- 
spectively drawn up. We have 
only to express our hope that they 
will not long remain a dead letter: 
not that we wish that the legislature 
should interfere beyond its province, 
—and this province we have endea- 
voured to point out. But indivi- 
duals may do much, if they act on 
the information which these Re- 
ports convey: they may reform the 
police where wit are masters, by 
attending more than they generally 
do to the conduct of their servants ; 
not by injudiciously interfering, but 
by conducting themselves in such a 
manner that their servants will of 
theirownaccord seek and followtheir 
advice :—-they may do much where 
they are parents, by being more at- 
tentive to the education of their 
children, But the most important 
lesson to be drawn from these Re- 
ports, 
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is the necessity of changing 

the nature of charity of no longe 
regarding giving of money as 
only, or even as the best, mode 
phen ’® “If, instead of 
money, the intel- 
ligent and rich would examine into 
the state of education and morals 
among the , and would bestow 
on them the gifts of an independent 


spirit, which would spurn relief yp, 
less its own exertions were unavail, 
thought, which would induce them 
to save for distress or old age; 
then their charity would be of the 
highest order, and the greatest bles» 
ing to themselves, the objects of it, 
and the nation at large. 





— 


CHAPTER IX. 


State of the Country during the Tear 1816—State 


Agriculture—Of the In 


ternal Trade and Consumption—Of the principal Manufactures—Cottonm 
Woollen— Hardware and IronmSilk— State of Foreign Commerce—State of 


the Finances. 


N our last volume we gave a 
l brief and rapid view of the 
causes which raised the agriculture 
of the British isles to an unprece- 
dented and unparalleled state of 
prosperity and perfection; and we 
also entered shortly into the causes 
which brought ruin on a large por- 
tion of the agriculturists, and de- 

them far below the standard 
which either was fit for such a ¢lass 
of men, or beneficial to the real 
and permanent interests of the na- 
tion. 

The causes were indeed so appa- 
rent, that little doubt could be en. 
tertained of their existence and ef- 
ficacy ;——two very unproductive 
harvests in the midst of a war which 
almost excluded us from the con- 
tinent, had raised the price of corn 
extremely high, and of course had 
increased the profits of the farmers; 
hence competition for land took 
oe there were more who wanted 
and than could be supplied with it, 
—the rent of land consequently ad- 
vanced hw rapidly to an enormous 
sum, and this re-acting on the price 
of corn, it at a high price, 

This high price ind and ena- 


bled the farmer to bring into cob 
tivation a very large quantity of hi- 
therto uncultivated land, as well as 
to increase the productive powers 
of what he had already in cultiva 
tion: hence the produce increased, 
which, however, during the war still 
brought high prices; but as soon 
as the war terminated and the im 
portation of foreign corn took 

the price fell. These causes of a fall 
in the price of corn were assisted in 
their operation by the withdrawing 
from the farmer of the credit here- 
tofore afforded him by the country 
banks. The consequences were 
ruinous toa large portion of the 
agriculturists; they were obli 

- trespass on their ee = 

ey possessed any, and w 
did not, they were speedily reduced 


to pony. 

arly in the year 1816 the board 
of agriculture transmitted to the 
various counties of Great Britain 4 
number of queries, for the purpos 
of ascertaining more and 
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many of the queries re- 
— of fact and not of 
“sing. and to such matters of fact 
within the experience or 
comtion of those to whom they 
were addressed, called forth direct 
i answers. From those 
answers it was fully proved that the 
i population, and espe- 
cally the farmers themselves, were 
in a deplorable condition ;—that 
muchland wasentirely uncultivated, 
that still more was cultivated in a 
very inferior manner, and that the 
agricultural capital of the kingdom 
had suffered a very considerable 
diminution. The unfairness and 
impolicy of the income tax, as it af- 
fected the farmer, were most clearly 
from these answers; indeed 
the simple fact, that the income tax 
was levied on the farmer under the 
idea that his profits were always ia 
ion to his rent, sufficiently 
points out the injustice of this tax, 
as applied to the profits of agricul- 
ture 


Corn continued at alow price, 
and agriculture depressed, vy | 
neatly the whole of the first half 
year of 1816: but in consequence of 
avery cold and backward spring, 
and a summer not only cold and 
backward but also uncommonly 
wet, corn began to rise in price 
about the end of June, The months 
of July and August proving still 
more unfavourable, and there being 
now a certainty that the harvest 
must be very late, and probably 
ery unproductive, corn rose ra- 

ym price, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the agriculturist, this rise 
im price availed him very little: no 
possessing capital, or bein 
able to obtain oedie Ged daw 4 
dation from the country banks, he 
had been under the necessity of dis- 
orm of all, or nearly all, his corn 
the rise in price took 


Ia general, ore, the farmer 
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was not benefited by it. He might 
however hope that, if the high prices 
continued, the produce of his new 
crop would benefit him consider- 
ably. In the mean time the seasons 
continued most dreadfully unfavour- 
able for the ripening and gathering 
in of the corn. In the southern 
counties of England, where during 
most years the fields were cleared 
early in September, the harvest did 
not commence till that period, and 
the fields were not cleared till the 
beginning or middle of November, 
the weather still continuing most 
unpropitious and unfavourable. In 
the north of England, and in Scot- 
land and Ireland, agricultural 
operations were of course much 
more backward, and the produce of 
the land much less abundant and 
of much worse quality. 

In consequence of this dreadful 
harvest, and of the same weather 
having prevailed over the greatest 
part of the continent of Europe, 
the price of corn rose considerably 
above the importation price. It 
might now be supposed that the 
evil days of the agriculturists were 
atan end: no aon thing ; in most 
cases they derived little advantage 
fromthe great riseinthe priceofcorn; 
for though oldcorn, thatis corn of the 
crop 1815, brought very high prices, 
yet an immense proportion of the 
corn of 1816 was of such very bad 
quality that the farmers were obliged 
to sell it at a very low price. ‘be- 
sides, being completely exhausted 
of capital, and in many instances in 
arrears for rent and taxes, they were 
under the necessity of bringing the 
new corn to market long before it 
was fit for use, and in such large 
quantities as to increase the di 
culty of selling it, arising from the 
badness of its quality. 

Hence it is evident, that the 
state of the agricultural interest of 
these kingdoms has not improved 
during 
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during the year 1816. Indeed, so 
far as the agricultural peasantry are 
concerned, they are in a worse con- 
dition than they were in 1815 ; for 
the price of corn is higher, without 
the farmer being at all more able to 
employ them in greater numbers or 


at higher wages. 
Whoever considers the very arti- 
ficial state of society that exists in 


Great Britain, must be convinced 
that no one class of the community 
can long or deeply suffer, without 
their sufferings being communi- 
cated in a greater or less degree to 
nearly all the other classes. This ob- 
servation must apply more strong- 
ly to all the classes of the agricul- 
tural community:— the landlord 
and servant, and the tenants and pea- 
sants are more intimately bound to- 
gether than the different branches 
of the manufacturing population. 
Hence, while the mischief struck 
downward from the tenant to his 
labourers, it also struck upwards 
from the tenant to his landlord, 
The tenant must pay the taxes to 
vernment and the parochial ratess 
e must cultivate his land, though 
not at such expense as formerly; 
he must support his family, though 
not in (his usual style :—but after 
these things were done, little or no- 
thing remained for rent. If the 
landlord secured his rent before the 
claims above mentioned were satis- 
fied, it was in most cases followed 
by the land being abandoned by the 
tenant, and in this event it was al- 
most impossible to procure a new 
tenant. Hence, the income of the 
landed interest was greatly dimi- 
nished ; and the evil which spread 
from the tenant to the landlord, 
extended from the latter to all those 
among whom he used to spend his 
income. 
The abolition of the income tax, 
and of the war tax on malt,came too 
late to be of much service to the 


tong tural interest; it did not 
— till agricultural pore 
most seriously diminished; ang 
it. must be —e and slow 
tion to replace any kind of capital, 
especially agricultural capital, 
he picture which we have draw, 
of the state of agriculture in thes 
kingdoms, during the year 1816, is 
by no means flattering or i 
but it is unfortunately true. 

The state of internal trade and 
consumption during this year was 
equally unfavourable. That the 
wealth and strength of Britain de. 
pended merely on her foreign com. 
merce, is a doctrine which a veryfew 
years ago would hardly have en. 
countered a single opponent; and 
the opponents who first appeared 
against it made few converts, 
because they pushed their doctrines 
too far, and partly because they 
supported them, not by facts butby 
a reference to speculative principles, 
Latterly, however, suspicion has 
gone abroad that the wealth and 
power of Britain do not depend 
so much as was supposed on forei 
commerce; and the opinion that 
internal trade of the country is more 
important in every respect than the 
foreign trade, has met with many 
able and strenuous supporters, So 
far as revenue is concerned, the 
proof is decisive ; for the proportion 
of the property tax paid by the 
cultural class was nearly double 
paid by the commercial class, and 
the excise duties double those of the 
customs, 

In drawing the picture therefore 
of the state of the country, it is & 
sential to attend particularly to the 
internal trade and consumption, 
and these will not be found more 
flattering than the state of agricul. 
ture. One of the surest criteria of 
the state of internal trade is the te 
venue of the post-office, as it 1s¢¥ 


dent that a brisk trade must waa 
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and support a regular and frequent 
ication by letter: but the 
post office revenue has fallen off 
considerably during the year 1816. 
There are however other proofs, 
ssthe strictest aeconomy is forced 
upon even those who previously 
were neither disposed nor obliged 
to ise it. Every expense is 
avoided which can be avoided ; and 
where it must be incurred, it is in- 
curred to a much less amount than 
formerly. The shop-keepers in 
every place, but particularly in those 
places that depended exclusively 
or principally on the agricultural 
classes, complain most heavily of 
a diminution of trade, But per- 
haps the most unequivocal and 
— proof of the depressed state 
both of internal trade and foreign 
commerce, is the immense quantity 
of unemployed capital in the coun- 
try. If capital is part of the ma- 
chinery of manufactures and com- 
merce—which it undoubtedly is— 
ts very great abundance and low 
price, or, which is the same thing, 
the low rate of interest, is too sure 
a symptom that manufactures and 
commerce are not flourishing. 

The state of our manufactures 
indeed during the year 1816 does 
hot appear in the smallest degree to 
have improved. ‘I'he demand from 
foreign nations, and for home cons 
sumption, has not increased. Im- 
mense quantities of almost all kinds 
of goods were poured into the conti- 
nentsof Europe and Americaimme- 
diately on the conclusion of the war. 
A few of the first adventurers realiz- 
td large profits; but by far the great- 
er number of those who speculated 
on this occasion were losers ; and in 
many instances the goods were sold 
abroad for less than the prime cost. 

The depression of our manufac- 
tures has arisen from different 
Causes; some of them existing with- 
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in ourselves, and others afising from 
the state of foreign countries. These 
causes will be best explained by con- 
sidering our principal manufactures 
separittely. 

The cotton manufacture is come 
paratively of recent date in Great 
Britain; but its ptogress has been 
very rapid, and at present it un- 
doubtedly employs more people 
than any other branch of manufac. 
tures. The use of machinery in 
almost every part of this manufac. 
ture, and the application of the 
power of the steam-engine to that 
machinery, gave this country incal- 
culable advantages; and for a very 
long time cotton goods were made 
scarcely any where but in Great Bri- 
tain: being sold at avery lowprice, 
they superseded on the continent as 
well as here, ina great measure, the 
silk and linen manufactures for pare 
ticular articles of dress. Latterly, 
however, other nations have begun 
to manufacture cotton goods: at 
Rouen in France, in many parts of 
Germany, and in the United States, 
cotton manufactures are established 
and carried on with considerable 
vigour and success. The direction 
which the anti-commercial edicts of 
Bonaparte gave to the capital and 
industry of the continent is still cone 
tinued, and those sovereigns whom 
we assisted to overthrow his despo- 
tism, and who are grateful to us on 
that account, are by no means dis- 
posed to push their gratitude so far 
as to encourage our manufactures. 

Of all these, perhaps the cotton 
manufacture is suffering most, and 
this from several causes. A very 
large proportion of its products were 
always made for foreign markets, 
which are now in a great measure 
closed ; speculation has been en- 
tered into to a much greater extent 
by the cotton manufacturers than by 


any other manufacturers, and a far 
greater 
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number of them have begun or ex- 
tended their business, entirely or in 
a great measure on fictitious capital, 
that is, on the advances made them 
by the country banks >—these ad- 
vances being now withdrawn, that 
of the cotton opener 

which u it must 
course suffer. Leatly,' those who la- 
bour in this branch of manufacture 
feel more severely the effects of itsde- 
pressed state; for it engenders such 
profligacy among them, and exposes 
them to such sudden and great fluc- 
tuation of wages, that they are by 

no means in any respect prepar 
or able to sustain the effects of its 
ith re to the next impor- 
tant and damixe brarich of our 
national manufacture, — viz. the 
woollen,—it is evident that the ter- 
mination of war must withdraw 
from it one great source of demand, 
as there will be no longer occasion 
for such large quantities of coarse 
woollen goods for soldiers’ clothes, 
The system of rigid economy also 
practised by a very large portion of 
the British community, must lessen 
the demand for the woollen manu- 
factures. With respect to foreign 
competition and demand, the one 
has increased, and consequently the 
other has diminished, in Europe 
and America, though not nearly to 
the same degree as in the case of 
the cotton manufactures. On the 
whole, the state of this branch ts not 
so deplorably bad nor so hopeless, 
nor are those who are engaged in 
it such severe sufferers, as in the 
cotton manufacture, It has always 
been conducted in a more regular 
and steady manner, with less specu- 
lation, and resting more on real ca- 
pital; and the habits of the labourers 
1m it being in themselves better, and 
not exposed to great and sudden 
fluctuation of wages, their poverty 


and misery are-fiot so grinding 
intolerable. ~ - 
Of all the different kinds of ma, 


nufactures in this country, 
there is none which depends so 
rectly and materially on war as the 


manufacture of iron in most of its 
branches. When we consider the 
great demand which must ew 
ist oe war for cannon, mas 
kets, the equi and com 
struction of ships, besides other ine 
fertor and more minute obj we 
shall easily perceive that the trans. 
tion from war to peace must affect 
the iron manufactures in a very 
great degree; and if the transition 
from a war of common duration 


and character to peace — 
this manufacture, fhe much more 


extensively and deeply must it be 
depressed by the transition to peace 
from such a war as that in which we 
had been engaged during the las 
twenty-five years? The supplies of 
arms which this country sent tothe 
Peninsula alone must have given 
employment in their a 
to a ve at number of people ; 
and ne terme ascertained that 
nearly half a million of money was 


annually expended by aig 
in the town of Birmingham, 


for the purpose of small-arms. 
has indeed been one of the most 
striking features of the late war, to 
call into existence a lation and 
capital whieh would not otherwise 
have been produced, and this 
lation and capital are now /eft um 
employed, by the cessation of wat, 
It may be remarked too, with rt 
spect to the iron manufactures, that 
e number of people to whom they 
either directhy or indirectl et ss 
employment is greater in 
per manufacture. Let us only co® 
sider poe = aye of 
rations of smelting iron, 
theiron founderies,—how mucha! 
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must de- 


“ee the means of their support 
Goon wesking the coal? how many 


ines must be wrought in 
Oe Teendacien ? and how many 
people must be employed in the 


construction of these steam-engines, 
or in preparing the rears for 


J 


If we reflect on these things, we 
shall not by any means be surprised 
that the iron districts of England 
and Wales felt the depression of 
wade much more severely and ex- 
tensively than any other districts. 
In that district of Staffordshire 
where the large foundries and ma- 
nofactories of iron are situated, and 
in South Wales, the population of 
a very extensive tract of country 
werethrown out of employment, by 
the manufactures being entirely ata 
stand. The ietors of these at 
first kept them on; though the de- 
mand had diminished; but they soon 
found that if they did not wish to 
dissipate their capital, they. must 
cease to manufacture. 

We have hitherto considered 
these manufactures as affected 
solely and almost entirely by the 
transition from war to peace, but 
they suffered also from the same 
causes which depressed the woollen 
and cotton manufactures. For 
though + same wrpreeaseenar been 
able to rival us in the manufacture 
of hardware, especially of that im- 
mense and wonderful variety of 
Sminguid which Birmingham is 

shed, yet they have made 

some advances towards a rival- 
ship; and these. advances opera- 
with a diminished demand 

at home and abroad, have 

a stagnation in this branch 
cture. It ought also to be 

sated, that in most of the branches 
hardware manofacture,— 
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_ articularly such as.are carried on 
in Birmingham,—the capitals are 


small, of cotrse cannot long 
stand out against diminished de- 
mand and lowered prices. With re- 
spect to the labourers in the iron ma- 
nufactures,their habitsand condition 
are in general better than are found 
in the cotton manufactures, and 

haps equal to those in the wool- 
en manufactures. 

The last branch of British ma- 
nufacture the state of which we 

opose to describe, is that of silk. 
t seems an obvious objection to 
this manufacture, that as the raw 
material must be imported, the 
countries from which it is i 
must be able to undersell us in this 
species of manufacture. To this 
objection, however, stated simply in 
this manner, there is a satisfactory 
answer,—T he cotton is also an ime 
ported article, and yet we have ad- 
vanced in the extensive and cheap 
manufacture of it far beyond any 
other nation, This answer indeed 
will be not found satisfactory, if we 
take other circumstances into the ac- 
count; for it ought to be recollected, 
that when the cotton manufactories 
were first established in Great Bri- 
tain, they had not gained a footing 
in any European country, as was 
the case with respect to silk,—that 
the latter manufacture is carried on 
in the countries where the raw ma- 
terial is produced, while with very 
trifling exceptions the cotton is not 
manufactured where it is grown ; 
and that our advances in the cotton 
manufacture have been prineipally 
derived from the application of the 
steam-engine and improvements in 
machinery, neither of which haveta- 
ken place, at least to any extent, in 
the manufacture of silk, 

Hence it will appear that the silk 
manufacture of Great Britain could 
nothave been established, and must 

long 
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ago have fallen below foreign 
ecloge had it not been for protect- 
ing laws. In fact, the desire of our 
overnment to give employment to 
She Freach refugees who came hi- 
ther at the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, induced them to the 
silk manufacture ; but it has always 
been so weak and languishing, that, 
notwithstanding more acts of par- 
liament have been formed regard- 
ing it than most other branches of 
our manvfactures, it has never flou- 
rished. ‘There have been frequent 
disputes between the masters and 
the workmen, especially in the Spi- 
talfields manufactures; and the re- 
sult of government interfering in 
these disputes has been the transfer 
of many branches of the Spitalfields 
manufacture to Coventry, Maccles- 
field, and other places. 

Now it must be evident that a 
manufacture of this kind is little 
able to bear up against adversity ; 
and in fact it has suffered more than 
any other manufacture, In Spital- 
fields the depression and conse- 
quent. misery have been extreme ; 
nearly 40,000 people in that di- 
strict, engaged in this manufac- 
ture, being thrown out of employ, 
without any, or with very inade- 
quate means of subsistence, and de- 
— on charity for their daily 

ood, 
Such is the picture which truth 
compels us to draw of the state of 
agriculture, internal trade and con- 
sumption,and manufactures,during 
the year 1816. It is most melan- 
choly,not only in its present aspect, 
but in its probable future results. 
That it is altogether or in a great 
measure temporary, as arising from 
the operations of temporary causes 
wv hich have before existed, produced 
the same effects for a time and then 
passed away, few, we believe, are 
new disposed to assert ; and of those 


who still hold this opinion, 
would ask to what period they en 
tend the meaning of the tem. 
porary. We have been at peag 
now upwards of two years ; forthe 
short war of 100 days (as it is cal]. 
ed)which followed on the returnof 
Bonaparte from Elba, could 
either from its duration or its nw 
ture interrupt the effects of peace, 
At the same time we are 
to allow that the operation of se. 
veral incidental and tem 
causes in producing the depeeeiah 
state of agriculture, internal trade 
and manufactures, may be distinet. 
ly traced. Those nations which 
used to be our great customers for 
our manufactures have been im 
poverished by the war ; and before 
-_ were able : raise themselves 
rom this state of poverty, a scanty 
harvest, almost a famine, visited 
them, Under these circumstances, 
the little money that remained to 
them they naturally expended in 
procuring the absolute necessaries 
of life. This cause of the depressed 
state of our manufactures is un 
doubtedly temporary, and there 
fore must passaway. MWealsohave 
been exhausted by the war, and 
during that state of exhaustion have 
been visited by a scanty harvest; 
but the nature of the exhaustion 
under which we suffer is different 
from that of the continent: they 
have no national debt, whereas ours 
is enormous, It is probable, there- 
fore, that the foreign demand for 
our manufactures will revive before 
the homedemand regains its former 
briskness and extent J a we 
must expect that it wi 
acted wraniind cause, of whichit 
is not easy to determine whether it 
is temporary ornot. We alludeto 


the establishment on the continent? 


of Europe, and in theUnited States, 


of various manufactures ae 
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. few of them 


and the British. In our 
last 


advantages which we possess with 
respect to manufactures: and we 
are still disposed to believe, that su- 
perior capital, aided by the more 
ike habits of our labourers, 
counteract the cheapness 
and the prohibitory decrees or heavy 
daties of foreign countries. 
In depicting the state of our 
manufactures, we in a 
t measure have depicted the 
state of our commerce : for it is evi- 
dent that, if the former languish, the 
lattercannot be very flourishing. But 
besidesthat branch of ourcommerce 
which directly depends on our ma- 
nufactures, the late war either cre- 
ated, or at least carried to an un- 
precedented extent, another branch 
of commerce, which at present is in 
amost depressed state. In conse- 
quence of our having conquered 
nearly all the foreign possessions of 
vur enemies, and of the British go- 
vernment having adopted what is 
called the “ warehousing system,” 
Great Britain became the grand de- 
pot of the merchandise of the world: 
she was the great storehouse. from 
which nearly every civilized nation 
‘a every quarter of the globe was 
supplied. The pot was, 
toat ourshipping was constantly em- 
and our merchants gain- 
Marge sums, even by the com- 
vengeal _ goods which the 
, oyed to transmit or sell. 
This branch of commerce has been 
nearly annihilated by the return of 
peateie-Great Britain is no longer 
the of the world : the mono- 
fy or it amounted to a monopo- 
J)which she enjoyed is at an end: 
hl ing have fallen above one 
i value ; and comparatively 
are employed. The 


“ine warehouses and docks 
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that were constructed to accommo. 
date her trade while at its height, 
are now nearly empty; and of 
course those who speculated in 
their construction have suffered 

reatly. France, Spain, and Hol- 
and have regained their colonies, 
and have become their own carriers. 

There is, however, one branch of 
commerce which seems to be flou- 
rishing in the midst of this general 
stagnation :—we allude to the free 
trade to India. As far as it has hi- 
therto gone, it has disappointed the 
predictions of those who opposed it, 
and answered the wishes and ex- 
pectations of those who have en- 
gaged in it. 

On the whole we may conclude, 
that the nation, with respect to its 
government, its revenue, expendi- 
ture, agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, and capital, has been for 
nearly twenty years in a forced and 
unnatural state; every thing has 
been swollen beyond its proper di- 
mensions ; the nation has been ina 
dream, from which it is now wakin 
to a sad and gloomy reality; an 
the disappointment and mortifica- 
tion are naturally extreme, to find 
that the dream is at an end, 

It will easily be supposed that in 
such a depressed state of agricul- 
ture, internal trade and consump. 
tion, manufactures and commerce, 
the finances of the country must 
suffer considerably : and our view 
of the state of Britain would be very 
incomplete and unsatisfactory, if 
we oinitted to give an account of 
them. We shal) therefore con- 
clude this chapter with a general 
view of the produce of the revenue 
during the year 1816, and with 
such reflections as that view sug- 
gests. 

It will naturally be conceived, 
that the finances of the country, 
under the influence of such a depres- 

T sion 
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sion of agriculture, manufactures, 
home trade and commerce, as has 
been just described, would afford by 
no means an encouraging prospect : 
wor geome fell off, yet not nearly to 
such an extent as might have been 
apprehended. 

As the subject of public finances, 
and es recially of the finances of 
Great Britain, is very imperfectly 
understood, we shall, previously to 
explaining their state during the 
year 1816, enter into a brief and 
rapid view of their nature, 

W hemthe expedient of borrowing 
large sums for the public service 
was first adopted, it was found ne- 
cessary to set apart and assign to 
the lender the produce of some 
branch of the revenue supposed to 
be adequate to the payment of the 
interest or salentnal or both, ac- 
cording to the terms of the con- 
tract. Each loan had thus a sepa- 
rate fund provided for it, which was 
usually distinguished by the date of 
the transaction, the rate per cent. 

yavable, or some circumstance re- 
lode to the mode of raising the 
money or the purpose to which it 
was to be applied, These separate 
funds sometimes produced more 
than the yearly payments with 
which they were charged, but more 
frequently fell short of them; and 
as making good the deficiencies of 
some from the surpluses of others 
or from the current supplies, cre- 
ated much trouble and useless intri- 
cacy in the management of the pub- 
lic finances, it was found more con- 
venient to combine several of the 
funds, and to charge the payments 
for which they had been set apart 
on the aggregate produce of the 
several duties. It then became ne- 
cessary to give a more general de- 
nomination to the fund ; and. thus 
have been established, at different 


periods, the aggregate fund, the 


South Sea fund, the genera} fund, 
the sinking fund, oot consoli 
dated fund. 

The aggregate fund was 
blished ineaiecetine 1715, ade 
this name given tq it because ; 
consisted of a great variety of taxes 
and surpluses of taxes, which were ig 
that year consolidated, and given as 
the security for discharging thei. 
terest and principal of al the exche. 
quer bills then outstanding, and of 
some other public debts ; and like. 
wise for the payment of 120,000, 
per annum to the civil list. 

The South Sea fund was esta. 
blished in 1716, and was so called 
because appropriated to pay the 
interest and aliowance for 
ment on the capital of the South ae 
company. 

The general fund was also esta 
blished in 1716, by makin 
tual various duties which had ben 
granted for the term of thirty-two 
years, and consolidating them with 
some other duties into one fund, kt 
was appropriated chiefly to thepay- 
ment of the interest on various sums 
raised by lotteries during the reign 
of queen Anne. 

The sinking fund consisted of the 
surpluses of the three funds justmer 
tioned, whenever the produce of t 
taxes composing them should & 

reater than the charges upon them. 
I'he establishment of these funds 
formed part of a plan for a gene! 
reduction of the interest payable ce 
the public debts ; and yo 
fected, the charge on each of tt 
three funds was of course lesseoe! 
considerably, and the future ore 
plus was directed to tee 

ich was 

a fourth fund, to whic i 


the name of the sinking 

cause appropriated to the eat 
of redeeming or sinking the 
debts. The act of parliament ™ 
which this fund was established, ® 


presi 








fund, 


esta. 
d had 
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pressly ordained that it — - 
applied to the discharge of the pub- 
lic debts, and “ to or for none other 
yse, intent, or purpose whatsoever ;”” 
yet in the course of afew years ma- 
ny encroachments were made upon 
it, and ultimately it became a mere 
nominal distinction, the whole pro- 
duce of it being usually taken to- 
wards the supplies of the current 


The consolidated fund was esta- 
blished in consequence of a new ar- 
nt of the public accounts 
io the year 1786, La the funds 
above mentioned were abolished, 
and the whole of the public reve- 
nue (except the annual grants) in- 
cluded under this general head. 
Out of this fund are paid the inter- 
estand expenses of management of 
all the public debts, the interest on 
exchequer bills, the civil list, pen- 
sionsto the royal family and others, 
salaries and allowances to various 
public officers, and some miscella- 
neous annual expenses. ‘The sur- 
plus of the produce of the fund, af- 
ter satisfying all these charges, is 
annually —— by parliament as 
part of the ways and means for 
taising the supplies voted. 
During the two French revolu- 
tionary wars, it was deemed advise- 
able, or found necessary, to raise 
part of the supplies within the year ; 
is—~instead of making up the 
sum to the amount of which the 
taxes fell below the annual expen- 
diture entirely by loans, as had 
formerly the practice, to raise 
nation not only the sums 
Recessary to pay the interest of the 
debt, but also a large portion of 
Was necessary for the current 
erpenditure of the year, ‘This was 
by means of the property tax, 
Other taxes to an inferior 
amount, called the war taxes. We 
seen that the chancellor of the 
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exchequer was obliged, bythe house 
of commons acting in conformity to 
the wishes of the nation, to give up 
the property tax; and in time of 
peace it was not thought politic to 
continue to raise money for the 
public service by the way of loan. 

Thus the minister was deprived 
of two sources of revenue: and as 
the public expenditure at least du- 
ring the first year of peace was nes 
cessarily large, it was thought that 
he would be puzzled in what man. 
ner to raise the supplies necessary to 
support it. 

By a reference to the parliamen, 
tary debates it will be found that 
the ways and means for the year 
1816 were of three descriptions. In 
the first place they consisted df sums 
which could not be looked forward 
to infuture years; these sums were 
derived partly from the surplus of 
the grants of 1815—asurplusof cone 
siderable magnitude, in consequence 
of the war continuing only for a 
very few months, on the money 
having been raised to meet the ex- 
penditure of a whole year; and 
partly from money advanced to go- 
vernment by the bank of England, 
This money it was not probable 
that the bank would continue to ad- 
vance for any permanency; or, if 
they did, it would be in fact having 
recourse to loans, Both these ways 
and means, therefore, were in their 
nature to be regarded only as tem- 
porary. In the second place, the 
chancellor of the exchequer calcu- 
lated upon a surplus of three mil- 
lions from the consolidated fund :— 
this surplus, from the explanation 
just given of this fund, will be ea- 
sily understood. He expected that 


- the taxes forming this fund would be 


so productive, that after the interest 
ofthe national debthad been satisfied 
and the other charges upon the fund 
had been defrayed, there would be a 


T? surplus 
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surplus to the amount of three mil- 
lions, 1 rome to the current ex- 
pensesof the year, Lastly, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer evidently cal- 
culated upon, though he did not of- 
ficially lead parliament or the pub- 
lic to expect, a surplus from the ar- 
rears of the property tax for the 
year 1815-16. 

With respect to the first source 
of revenue, it was impossible that 
the minister could be deceived ; as 
it consisted entirely of money actu- 
ally raised and in his. hands, or of 
money which the bank of England 
had promised to lend. The other 
two sources of revenue d 
upon the ability of the people to 

ay the taxes; and of course must 
x productive or otherwise in the 
direct ratio of that ability. Avs the 
year 1816 advanced, it became a 
parent that the surplus of the consoli- 
dated fund—if there should be any 
— would fall much shortof what the 
chancellor of the exchequer calcu- 
lated upon; and by the 5th of Ja- 
nuary 1817 it was ascertained that 
there would be no surplus—that 
there not only would be no surplus, 
bot that the consolidated fund 
would not be equal to the discharge 
of the claims upon it at least to 
the amount of one million ;—or, 
in Other words, that the falling off 
in this fund, compared with the ex- 
pectations and calculations of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, was 
about four million, The total re- 
ceipt of the revenue derived from 
taxes was about fifty-seven mil- 
lions; but of this sum, nearly ele- 
ven millions were derived from the 
arrears of the property tax, and 
were applicable to the services of 
the year 1815. Hence it will a 
pear that the real revenue of the 
year 1816 derived from taxes did 
not etceed forty-six millions. 
Moat this view of our financial 
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situation is alarming, it require: 
only a plain and éeuimoncndateaed 
of the subject to perceive. The in. 
terest of the funded and unfunded 
debt, added to the sinking fund, 
may be estimated at forty-two mil. 
lions ; so that the revenue ari 
from taxes applicable to the current 
 W of the year cannot be'ra. 
higher than four millions, unless 
in future years the taxes produce 
more than they did in the year 1816, 
But even allowing that the agricul. 
ture, manufactures, and commerce 
of the country improve, and that the 
taxes become as productive as the 
chancellor of the exchequer caleu- 
lated upon—still there cannot be ap- 
plicable to the services of the year, 
after paying the interest of the 
debt and keeping up the sinki 
fund, a ter sum than ten mil 
lions. Now, the most moderate 
calculation does not reduce our 
peace establishment lower than 
eighteen millions; and conseq 
the produce of our taxes will f 
short of the payment of the interest 
of the national debt, the keeping up 
of the sinking fund, and the charges 
of the ce establishment, by the 
sum of eight millions. 

If these things could be justly 
predicated of an individual, no per- 
son would for a moment hesitate to 
pronounce his affairs in a desperate 
condition : but, from the o 
of various causes, some of which are 
obvious and others not so near the 
surface, it happens that almost all 
men are disposed to regard national 
affairs as differing essentially from 
the affairs of individuals. If an 
dividual were obliged to go 
from year to year borrowing money 
in pod bs to defray his current ¢ 
‘seh he would be pronounced to 

on the verge of bankruptcy’ 
whereas it is matter of congratule- 


tion and confidence with most QA 
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seems to keep off instead 
pie s08 alarm with the nation 


of 

at , that we can make up for 
dine off in our taxes by bor- 
rowing money. 

Even the caneel fact, that the 
taxes for the year 1816 were less 

tive than they were in 1815, 
or than the chancellor of the 
exchequer antici ted, ought to ex- 
cite alarm. But this tae ought 
to be still greater, when we ascer- 
tain the particular taxes that are 
most deficient. 

Till within these very few years 
it was almost regarded as a self-evi- 
dent truth, that foreign commerce 
wasthe principal source of the wealth 
of Great Britain; and as this wealth 
—as indicated by the ability of the 
nationto support increased taxation, 
and by the enormous loans which the 
British merchants without thesmall- 
est difficulty raised for government 
—seemed to rise in proportion to 
the increased amount of the value 
of our exports and imports,—the 
opinion just mentioned was regard- 
das put beyond the reach of dis- 
putationor doubt. Latterly, how- 
ever, it has not only been doubted 
but disproved, at least to the satis- 
faction of many intelligent and well- 
informed individuals. That the 
agriculture and internal trade of the 
kingdom are the sources of a larger 
share of its revenue than foreign 
commerce, is demonstrated by two 
facts. In the first place, the amount 
of the property tax paid by the 

interest was much greater 
than that paid by trade a com- 
merce. And in the second place, 
the amount of the duties of excise 

for several years been double 
amount of the duties of cus- 
toms, 

Regarding,therefore, internal con- 
“mption as one of the most pro- 
ductive and regular sources of tax- 
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ation, and being convinced that in- 
ternal consumption must depend 
upon the state of internal trade, it is 
proper that we should, in examining 
the revenue for the year 1816, look 
with a watchful and anxious eye to 
the duties of excise. These, unfor- 
tunately, have fallen off in a greater 
proportion than most of the otherdu- 
ties; andthey havefallen off inthose 
particular branches, which indicate 
too plainly and forcibly, that all. 
classes of people—rich, in the mid- 
dle ranks, and the poor, have been, 
and are, under the necessity of living 
much more economically than they 
ever did before. The receipt of the 
duties on wine and on tea suffi- 
ciently proves this, The decreasing 
wealth of a country cannot sooner be 
indicated by the state of thereceiptof 
any other taxes, thanthose onarticles 
of consumption ; for, these articles 
a man can leave off as soon as ever 
he finds himself unable to purchase 
them; whereas most of the assessed 
taxes must be paid, for some time 
after it has become adviseable no 
longer to incur them. 

Such is the picture, which we 
feel ourselves under the necessity of 
drawing, of the state of the agricul- 
ture, manufactures, internal trade, 
commerce and finances, of the coun- 
try during the year 1816, That 
they will revive in some degree we 
have no doubt; but we cannot flat- 
ter ourselves that they will revive 
to such a degree as to support the 
weight of the taxation absolutely 
necessary to discharge the interest 
of the debt, to keep up the sinking 
fund, and to defray amoderate peace 
establishment. The alarm that the 
nation was on the eve of baak- 
ruptcy ;—that as soon as the na- 
tional debt reached a certain sum 
(which it has long and greatly 

) the bankruptcy must take 
place ;——and that increased taxation 
se was 
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was absolutely impossible,—has so 
long been sounded in our ears, 
that, having hitherto experienced 
the alarm to be groundless, we 
seem to have “laid the flattering 
unction to our souls,” that the 
nation may go on accumulating 
debt and paying taxes to an inde- 
finite amount. By many this idea 
has been pushed to a still more ex- 
treme and «absurd length ; for they, 
seeing an apparent increase of in- 
dividual and national wealth take 
place, along with an increase of na- 
tional debt and taxation,—seized 
upon the idea, that these were cause 
and etlect; or, in other words, that 
the national debt, and of course tax- 





ation—for one must follow the 
other—instead of being an evil, 
were a Soeame-leneal of over. 
whelming and paralysing national 
enterprise and industry, stimulated 
them. The spell, however, is now 
broken,—the pleasing dream is a 
an end ;—and we are strongly ip. 
clined to believe, that tke period is 
fast approaching when there will be 
practical proof that the affairs ofan 
P dividual and of a nation are go~ 
verned by the same laws, are sub 
ject to the operation of the same 
causes ; and, if conducted in the 
same manner, must lead to the same 
results. 





CHAPTER X. 


View of the State of the Nation in the Tear 1816 concluded—State of Parties 
in Parliament—The Ministers—The old and regular Opposition—Sir Fran. 
cis Burdett— Lord Cochrane—Leading Men among the People, out of Pare 
ment— Major Cartwright— Mr. Cobbett—Mr. Hunt—Sentiments of the 
great Mass of the People on the Subject of Reform and Retrenchment, as ma- 
nifested by their Meetings —General Character and Conduct of these Meetings 
—Revolutionary Doctrines discovered in their Proceedings and Resolutions— 
Meetings at Spa Fields—Spenceans—Disturbances, Dissatisfaction and Mi- 
sery invarious Parts of the Country. 


EFORE the period of the first 
French revolutionary war,— 
certainly before the commencement 
of the war that terminated in the 
independence of the United States 
of America,—there were only two 
grand parties in parliament; and 
these parties divided between them 
all those classes of the people who at 
that time concerned themselves 
much about politics: for then, 
the great bulk of the nation very 
seldom thought, conversed or read, 
on political subjects; and seldom or 
never met for the purpose of de- 
claring their sentiments andex press- 
ng their wishes in the form of re- 
solution or petition, The two preat 


parties were the Whigs and To 
ries: the limits which divided them 
were accurately defined, and they 
seemed in theory to be far apatt 
from each other: yet, if we make 
ourselves acquainted with their 
practice when in power, it will be 
found that they did not egsentially 
differ. 
During the American wal, 4 
party that advocated the cause ofa 
reform in the representation of 
people arose in parliament: at 
head of this party when it first ap 
peared was the duke of Richme 
and it was soon afterwards jom 
by Mr. Pitt. About the same 
the great mass of the nation 
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totake apart and an interest in po- 
litics ; they were naturally appeal- 
ed to by those who were desirous of 
ebtaining for them a larger share, 
through a more equal representa- 
tion, in the government of the coun- 

. This reforming party consist- 
| of some of the whigs in parlia- 
ment; and thus was naturally form- 
ed a division among the whigs. A 
second division took place at the 

inning of the revolution, when 
Mr. Burke and his associates sepa- 
sated themselves from Mr, Fox, 

As the French revolution ade 
yanced, the state of parties in the 
British parliament underwent still 
further changes, Ministers were so 
powerful in and out of parliament, 
that they carried all their measures, 
both of foreign and domestic policy, 
in the most triumphant manner: 
hence the whig party—or rather 
that division of it which adhered to 
Mr, Fox—dwindled almost to in- 
sgppenncy in point of numbers and 
influence. The party which advo- 
cated the cause Hg reform also sunk: 
that cause was almost entirely de- 
serted, or at least it was very feebly 
supported, by most of those who 
formerly had stood forward as its 
most strenuous and warm support- 
rsie—-many. had conscientiously 
ay a their opinions on the sub- 
ject, having their reason convinced, 
or their apprehensions alarmed, by 
what they deemed the natural and 
unavoidable consequences of inno- 
Vation in the case of France. 
Others seized the opportunity of 
deserting a cause which there was 
no chance of gaining, and which 
cutthem off from ministerial fa- 
vour, while it did not secure them 

applause or support; for the 
cause of reform, even among the 
» Was for some time after the 
joeumencement of the French revo- 
ation nearly deserted or forgotten. 
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There had been two grand pro- 
phecies indulged in by British 
statesmen on the subject of this ree 
volution, One was, that it would ter. 
minate in profligacy, misery, and de. 
spotism :—and the other, that resist- 
ance to revolutionary France was 
fruitless, During its more early 
stages, the misery which it created 
in France, and the danger which it 
threatened to Europe, were much 
more apparent than the formidable 
nature of its military strength :— 
though the latter occasionally burst 
through all the opposition that was 
raised against it, yet there were in- 
tervals when the cause of the British 
ministry seemed on the point of tri- 
umph,—when their most sanguine 
hopes, their often repeated predic- 
tions, seemed about to be accom- 
plished, ‘These glimpses of good 
fortune acting along with the 
dread of French politics in Britain, 
and of the consequences of the per- 
manent success of the French arms 
on the continent of Europe, kept 
alive and in strength the party of 
ministers both in parliament and in 
the nation. But as soon as it was 
beyond a doubt that the Continent 
must fall before France, that the 
resistance of Britain was not likely 
to be of service ; and as soon as the 
weight of taxation, being a present 
evil, took stronger possession o 
men’s minds than the anticipated 
and uncertain evil of French poli- 
tics,—the party of ministers began 
to decline_in some degree in the 
houses of parliament, and it fell off 
very considerably among the peo- 
ple at large. 

The decline in the party and po- 
pularity of ministers, was not how- 
ever followed, either in or out of 
parliament, by a corresponding in 
crease of strength among their old 
and regular opponents, Many 


causes contributed to this. The 
T 4 regular 
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regular ition seemed at that 
time oo byes boon truer vege 
than ministers ;—for, in the midst of 
the successes of the French, it was 
forgorren that they prophesied no- 
thing butliberty, independence, and 
happiness from the French revolu- 
tion; and it was only remembered 
that they had always foretold that 
opposition to France would be fruit- 
less, —Bur the nation also bore in 
mind, that they could not foretell 
success to the arms of France, and 
not at the same time an‘icipate mis- 
fortune tothe arms of Britain; and 
they recollected the old see 
that what we prophesy is likely to 
come to pass, we frequently are 
desirous should come to pass. That 
this was applicable to the opposi- 
tion, is too evident from the eager 
belief with which they always re- 
ceived intelligence of the defeat and 
disgrace of Britain and her allies; 
and from the sullen and reluctant 
credit which they gave to accounts 
of their successes. Hence the re- 
gular opposition did not rise in 
numbers or in influence, et her in or 
out of parliament, in proportion as 
ministers sunk. Besides, their lead- 
ers had been apostates to the cause 
of reform; and, while in power, had 
done none uf those things which 
while in opposition they had pro- 
mised to do, and had censured mi- 
nisters for not doing. 

The two grand parties continued 
nearly in this state ull the downfall 
of Buonaparte,—the ministers hav- 
ing been gradually gaining credit 
with the nation, by the fulfilment 
of their prophecies respecting the 
issue of the Peninsular war :— 
whereas the opposition, having com- 
mitted themselves most expressly 
and strongly on the subject of this 
war, rendered themselves still more 
_— than before. In the Pe. 
ninsula alone had Britain an Op- 
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portunity of appearing as a mili 
nation, and of trying her 

by land against the French. Henge 
the people of Britain were naty, 
rally proud of the success which 
their armies obtained there; and as 
naturally transferred their attach 
ment to those who had planned and 
Ne success, and their dis 
ike to those who had not relye. 
tantly and with pain, but seemingly 
with eagerness and pleasure, anti. 
cipated defeat. The downfall of 
Buonaparte havine brought a cer. 
tain though a late accomplishment 
to the predictions of ministers 1. 
specting the final and permanentis. 
sue of the war against France, fora 
time raised them very high in the 
opinion of the nation at large, and 
gained them a great accession of 
strength in parliament. 

As soon, however, as the intori- 
cation of success had passed away, 
and the real state of the country, 
which had hitherfo been concealed 
from view, was laid bare, audina 
most alarming manner forced itself 
into notice; ministers began to lose 
their hold bothon parliamentand on 
the nation. Before the change in 
political parties already noticed,— 
and which we have traced to the 
American war,—the circumstance 
of mini:ters being left in a minority 
in parliament, or even suffering 4 
great falling off in their numbers, 
was almost uniformly regarded asa 
proof of the strength of the regular 
opposition, and an indication that 
ministers must yield and go out of 
place, and that the opposition 
come in. It is not, however, so Now, 
In all the cases, latterly, in wh 
ministers have either been left ima 
minority or found themselves 
reduced in numbers, it has not been 
the effect of the rome — 4 
gular opposition , but of pu 
nion acting upon and trough 
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members of the house of commons. 
Iq illustration and proof of this re- 
mark, we need only zefer to the 
divisions respecting the charges 
agains: the duke of York in the 
year 1809, and the division which 
took place during the session of 
1816 on the subject of the income 
tax. 

Hence . — - us, wes the 
existence of what used to a re- 
gular _—— is at a - if 
pot actually at an end, is in so fee- 
ble and languishing a state that it 
never can be formidable to any mini- 
ster, and that ministers on almost all 
questions will command a large ma- 
jority in parliament, They need not 
now, asin former times, be under 
any apprehension in consequence of 
being occasionally left in an actual 
minority, The regular opposition 
in former times consisted either of 
men of ancient families, who pos- 
per: — influence in parliament 

in the country, or of men who 
were chosen for their boroughs, or 
by their interest. The power of this 
aristocracy,—{or an aristocracy it 
was;— has been much shaken; for it 
hasbeen proved thata ministry may 
2 eI and may continue to act 
and obtain majorities in parliament 
though it samtnien few if any of the 
members of this aristocracy. And 
power of this aristocracy has 
further weakened in parlia- 

ment by the increased numbers and 
influence of commercial men there. 
We are much mistaken, therefore, 
ifa regular and formidable party in 
opposition to any ministry, such as 
was always in existence till within 
— thirty years, ever again rises 
P im this country, Nor shall we 
regret its entire dissolution; for, 
es the subtle and in- 
uous sophisiry by which ‘party 
politics have been defended, we are 
pinion that it requires only a 
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common-sense view of the questton, 
and very limited observation and 
experience, to be convinced that 
party politics are injurious to the 
talents, the patriotism, the princi- 
ples, and the success, of those who 
engage in them; and that they 
never can be productive of any but 
bad consequences to the nation at 


urge. 

E must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that because the old and re- 
gular opposition is, in fact, broken 
up, ministers are therefore enabled 
to pursue their course without in- 
terruption or obstacle. So far is this 
from being the case, that they are 
now more liable to have their mea- 
sures severely canvassed than they 
were formerly: for no party in op- 
position being in themselves suffi- 
ciently powerful, it is absolute- 
ly incumbent upon them to ground 
their objections to the measures of 
ministers on public ot and opi- 
nion. And as it is equally incum- 
bent on ministers to consult more 
frequently and directly than for- 
merly the real good of the people, 
it may fairly be inferred that that 
grood is much more likely to be at- 
tained, 

We have already adverted to the 
rising up in parliament of a party 
that advocated the cause of reform, 
and to the increasing interest 
which the people at large took in 
political matters, Of those who most 
strenuously and indefatigably ad- 
vocated the cause of reform in the 
house of commons, sir Francis Bur- 
dett and lord Cochrane, the repre- 
sentatives of Westminster, were the 
most conspicuous, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett is undoubtedly a man of much 
sounder judgement, much more 
refined taste, and much more ex- 
tensive information, than his col- 
league. He was first introduced 
into the political world, or — 
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first became remarkable in it, under 
the auspices and guidance of Horne 
Tooke—a man who in acuteness 
and depth of intellect has seldom 
been surpassed. As long as Horne 
Tooke lived, it was ene even 
by the friends of sir Francis Bur- 
dett, that the latter was very deeply 
indebted to the former for the sub- 
ject matter, as well as the arrange- 
ment, illustrations, and often the 
very language, both of his parlia- 
mentary speeches and of his ha- 
rangues to his electors. ‘The enemies 
of the political doctrines of sir Fran. 
cis Burdett went much further. 
They confidently asserted that 
Horne Tooke was the animating 
spirit, the very intellect of sir Fran- 
cis ; that the latter was a mere pup- 
pet in his hands, who spoke as he 
suggested, and acted exactly as 
he pulled the wires: and they 
foretold that when Horne Tooke 
should die sir Francis Burdett would 
sink into political insignificance. 
This however has not been the case : 
his speeches indeed have lost some 
of their poignant and felicitous illus- 
trations; and his language perhaps 
is not so purely and characteristi- 
cally English as it used to be while 
his friend and instructor was alive: 
but he still may be held up as an 
excellent speaker; as exhibiting 
much of the polish, and—where he 
does not push his political doctrines 
too far—much of the good sense 
of a well-educated English gentle- 
man. With respect to his political 
doctrines, they evidently are de- 
duced rather from the spirit and 
theory of the British constitution, 
carried — to the very verge 
of republicanism, than from consi- 
derations of practicability. And yet, 
though his principles in their gene- 
ral nature and tendency are evi- 
dently of a republican hue, he al- 
ways treats with tenderness andeven 


with partiality the sovereign, while 
the utmost bitterness of his sar. 
casm and invective is unsparingly 
poured out against the corruption 
of ministers,—the subserviency of 
the house of commons,—and what 
he terms the aristocracy of thebo 
rough-mongering faction, Ducing 
all the violence and extravaganee 
of the doctrines regarding political 
reform which have distinguished the 
last year, sir Francis Burdett has 
carefully abstained from ad vocating 
the doctrine of universal suffrage, 
nor has he lent himself as an orator 
tothe most popular meetings which 
were held in 1816. As a member 
of the house of commons he has 
been extremely useful, by keeping 
ministers on the alert; by detect 
ing and exposing whatever was ini 
mical to the cause of political or 
personal liberty ; and by being the 
organ aye which the repub 
lican part of the constitution ex 
erted itself in the house of com 
mons, [n many instances, perhaps, 
he has brought forward unfounded 
charges against ministers; but im 
every point of view, it is better that 
ten unfounded charges should be 
brought against them, than that 
one charge well founded shouldbe 
passed over. 

The feelings, talents, taste and 
character, of lord Cochrane are all 
very different from those of sit 
Francis Burdett, and they are all 
much inferior. Lord Cochrane's pe 
litical opinions are evidently much 
more violent and extravagant than 
those of his colleague; and 
are as evidently embraced without 
due reflection or knowledge. The 
opinions of sir Francis are at least 
for the most part consistent in the 
ory, though they may be impract 
cable; they are evidently the opr 
nions of a reflecting and well = 
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formed mind : whereas the polit 
opinions 
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‘atone of lord Cochrane,—except 
in those cases in which they are di- 
rectly and entirely borrowed,—are 
neither theoretically true, nor are 

consistent. Nor does his lord- 
ship support them with the smallest 
talent or information. Indeed it 
appears that, having been obliged 
togive up, by the unfortunate trans- 
action at the Stock Exchange, all 
hopes of rising in his professional 
career, he had, ina kind of despair 
—and perhaps from some feeling of 
revenge—resolved to lend himself 
tothe opinions and plans of the most 
intemperate and violent reformers. 

Out of parliament, the men who 

ssed most influence over the 
blic mind on all questions of po- 
itics were un ioubtedly majorCart- 
wright, Mr. Cobbett, and Mr. Hunt. 
Major Cartwright has been the ad- 
vocate for reform and the enemy 
of standing armies for nearly half a 
century ; he has lived to see almost 
all his former co-operators on these 
ints become either indifferent or 
tile, As they advanced in life 
they changed their opinions—de- 
claring that increasing years had 
ven them increasing wisdom : 

t the major in his old age is 
as zealous and indefatigable in 
the cause of reform as when he 
acted with the duke of Richmond 
and Mr. Pitt. Within the last two 
years he has become a missionary 
m the cause, travelling over the 
ane part of England and Scot- 

and, instructing the people in their 
nights, and exhorting them to perse- 
vere and petition tif they gain their 
object. But major Cartwright’s zeal 
perseverance are not aided by 
Popular talents :—as a speaker and 
Writer he is most tediously volu- 
minous ; and the soundness of his 
judgement as well as his knowledge 
. “man nature may well be ques- 
toned, when he urges the necessity 
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of going back to remote ages for 
practical illustrations of the beauty 
of the British constitution, and 
wishes to revive old institutions ina 
modern state of society. 

Of all the writers who ever em- 
ployed the English language—a 
language better adapted than any 
other to the appropriate and stron; 
exposition of facts, and which st 
dresses itself more directly and pows 
erfully to the great mass of the peo- 
ple than any other language— 
none has wielded it with more talent, 
skill and effect, than Mr, Cobbett. 
Respecting the sincerity or the in- 
tentions of this man we shall not 
speak decidedly, though all must 
agree that both are very suspicions. 
In America, the enemy of republi- 
cans, the despiser of the constitution 
of the United States and of its im 
habitants, and the paneyyrist not 
only of the theory and good parts, 
but even of the defects and abuses, 
of the British constitution ;—in 
England, the panegyrist of all he 
before abused, and the abuser of 
all he before panegyrized; — he 
has been consistent in ar 
but in the most intemperate an 
uncharitable abuse of those with 
whom at the different periods of his 
life he first agreed and then dif- 
fered. ‘Totally devoid of constist- 
ency himself, he railed against in- 
consistency most virulentlyin others. 
Yet notwithstanding his political 
tergiversation, such is the force of 
party, such the fondness for the 
virulence of party, and such the 
homely vigour and point of hisstyle, 
the appositeness and felicity of his il. 
lustrations, the directness and pith of 
his arguments, and the bold and di- 
rect manner in which he brings facts 
clearly and fully betore tie eyes 
of his readers,—-that no writer ever 
exercised such a general and pe . 
erful influence over the minds a 
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the preat mass of the people in these 
kingdoms. Where his Pa or 
his statements would be weakened 
by a detail of facts, they were 
brought forward in a bare and sim- 
ple manner ; but in all cases where 
detail served his purpose, there it 
was given in the amplest manner. 
In the midst of his facts, or argu- 
rent, he knew well how to throw 
in a successful appeal to the feel- 
ings, the prejudices, or the passions 
of his readers. His popularity and 
the effect of his writings were still 
further increased by the dogmatic 
confidénce of his manner. He often 
indulged in predictions. If these 
were corroborated by the events, 
they were referred to with great sa- 
tistactionand triumph; if they failed, 
they were passed over Y him. He 
was so fully sensible of the effect 
produced on the minds and feelings 
of the great mass of mankind by 
continually repeated and uncontra- 
dicted assertions, that he seldom 
or never admitted into his Poli- 
tical Register any papers which op- 
posed his opinions: so that these 
opinions being weekly sounded in 
the ears of the people, and being 
supported by his own statement of 
facts, in time made their way,and be- 
cameas so many self-evident truths. 
Yet though Mr Cobbett professed 
himself such a friend to the people, 
he seems to have formed a very low 
idea of what would constitute their 
happiness, or of the rank to which 
they might be raised. He wished 
them to pay fewer taxes, and to 
have a greater share in the election 
of their representatives: but pro- 
vided they obtained these objects, 
he does not seem to have considered 
that they would be substantially 
benefited by education, or moral 
or religious improvement. 

Mr, Cobbett trusted principally to 
his writings to make converts to his 
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opinions among the people ; he sh 
dom spoke at any public i 
whereas Mr. Hunt advocated 
same cause as Mr.Cobbett, by speak. 
ing at all the public meetings which 
were held either in the metro 
or in the west of England, 
person seems first to have come for. 
ward as a public orator a few years 
ago during an election at Bristol, 
He then offered himself 2 candidate 
for that city ; and bread being dear 
at that time, the violence of the 
measures by which he is ch 
with wishing and exciting the peo. 
le to attain their object, was not 
inaptly designated by the distin. 
Sercnme Thanet of his party—a pole 
with a loaf fastened to it, and the 
words “ Bread or blood” conspice- 
ously displayed. The language of 
Mr. Hunt, without being so pointed 
and vigorous as that of Mr. Cob. 
bett, is much more low and vulgars 
his insinuations and charges, with 
out being ve with equal 
plausibility and force, are much 
more uncharitable; and his political 
opinions are, if possible, more wild 
and visionary, and _ his intimations 
that the people ought to use all 
means to redress themselves, more 
direct and unequivocal. 

It is not to be wondered at, if the 
mass of the people, suffering under 
severe privations and distress, 
should, even without the instruc- 
tions of the opponents of ministers 
of all descriptions, ascribe their m+ 
serable condition to the excessive 
pressure of taxation ; and that they 
should persuade themselves, after 
being enlightened by the writings 
of Mr. Cobbett and the speeches of 
Mr. Hunt, that if there had been a 
reform in parliament,—that is, it 
they had been really and fully 

so dreadfully taxed. But * 


it was too evident that a mere ™ 
form 
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form in parliament, though it 
ieht in their opinion prevent ex- 
sn in future, could not 
materially lessen the burdens al- 
imposed, it was necessary 
a the sos be taught the 
means of freeing themselves from 
theseburdens. Mr. Cobbett there- 
fore, after he had spread by his wri- 
tings the doctrines of annual parlia= 
ments and universal suffrage, ad- 
vocated anew doctrine respectin 
the national debt.—He contende 
that as this debt had been contract- 
edat periods when the genuine con- 
situation of Britain was not acted 
upon—that is when the people were 
not represented in parliament—the 
debt’could not justly be called na- 
tional or their debt, and that there- 
forethere could be no injustice in 


—* pay ogee ont tems - 
part of it, as the people might 
deem fr. : 
At the numerous meetings of the 
of all descriptions, which 
were held in almost every part of 
England and Ireland, there were 
three great topics of discussion and 
remonstrance, In the first place, a 
reform in parliament; where the 
meetings consisted of the middling 
classes principally, specific plans of 
were seldom mentioned; 
where they consisted of the manu- 
facturing and working classes, an- 
oual parliaments and universal suf- 
frage were strongly insisted upon, 
second topic was retrenchment 
of expenditure and reform of abuses: 
retrenchments specially pointed 
Out consisted in the abolition of si- 
Recures and the reduction of the ar- 
my expenditure. And in the meet- 
at which Mr. Hunt spoke, the 
Wances of the royal family were 
represented as shamefully large, at 
*period when the people were suf- 
fering so much. The third topic was 
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the national debt :—this, however, 
was not nearly so general a subject 
as the two former. 

There were other sources of 
alarm and apprehension to govern- 
ment besides the numerous meet- 
ings on the subject of reform, and 
the exhortations, often not very in- 
direct, given at those meetings to 
the people to exert their physical 
strength in order to attain their ob- 
ject, provided petitioning and re- 
monstrance were of no effect. There 
was evidently a correspondence 
kept up among the reformers in 
diferent parts of the kingdom; so- 
cieties were formed which consti- 
tuted a chain of communication 
from one end of Britain tothe other, 
and greater unity and concert ap- 
pears to have been given to these 
societies than Race, dave been an- 
ticipated, considering the number 
of them, and the character, talents, 
rank and means of the members 
who composed them. There is 
reason to believe that the system on 
which the Luddites had so long 
acted with secrecy and effect, gave 
some intimation of the possibilit 
of forming similar societies for pali- 
tical objects, the members of which 
might act in unison with equal ef- 
fect. ‘Thus a mighty engine was 
constructed, by means of which, if 
it could hold together, and all the 
parts could act simultaneously, the 
greatest political changes might be 
effected. 

As it was evident that the peti- 
tion of the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis for reform and retrench- 
mentmust be of the greatest weight, 
from their number; and as more- 
over the leaders of the multitude 
probably imagined that this weight 
would be increased from the cire 
cumstance of such a multitude be- 
ing assembled near the seat of go- 

vernment, 
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vernment, several mectings were 
held in and near the metropolis. 
The cities of London and West- 
minster not only sent up strong pe- 
titions to the throne and to parlia- 
ment; but there were two meetings 
held at Spa-fields, to which were 
mvited all who were distressed or 
out of employment, as well as all 
who were friendly to parliamenta- 
ry reform :—at these meetings Mr. 
Hunt was the principal orator. At 
the first a petition to the regent was 
agreed on, which he was to pre- 
sent; and the second meeting was 
appointed for the purpose of hear- 
ing the result of this petition. The 
proceedings of the second meeting, 
as well as the riot which sprung out 
of it, are detailed in the Public Oc- 
currences, 

About the time of this meeting 
there first came into peneral notice 
a set of political enthusiasts, much 
more wild and visionary than those 
who with Mr. Cobbettand Mr,Hunt 
advocated the cause of annual par- 
liaments and universal suffrage. 
For upwards of two years before 
this time there had been seen chalk- 
ed in different parts of the metropo- 
lis, the words “ Spence’s plan and 
soon”’—the meaning and object of 
which no person could explain. It 
seems that a little before the com- 
mencement of the French revolu- 
tion, a man of the name of Spence, 
in a humble condition of life in the 
north of England, had conceived 
the opinion, that all the evils of man 
—poverty, slavery, vice and war— 
originated from the appropriation of 
the soil by individuals ; and that all 
these evils would be radically and 
permanently removed if the land 
became the property of the nation. 
Did not every age and nation, how- 
ever enlightened and experienced, 
prove that man is a credulous and 
Visionary animal, no belief would 








be given to the existence of such ; 
man as Spence, and still less would 
it be credited that he should gain 
disciples. Soon after the beginnj 
of the French revolution, this map, 
thinking the period was arrived for 
putting in practice his doctri 
= it to the world ; for which 
e was prosecuted, and found guil. 
ty. The particular circumstances 
which revived his opinions abeut 
the year 1814 we are not acquaint. 
ed with; but they were revived,and 
found advocates: among them was 
a bookseller of London of the name 
of Evans, who published several 
tracts in illustration and defence of 
his tenets, from one of which, en. 
titled “ Address of the Society of 
Spencean Philanthropists to all Man- 
kind, onthe Means of promoti 
Liberty and Happiness,” we shall 
extract such passages as will give 
our readers some idea of a sect, 
which in our next volume we shall 
find deemed proper to be the ob 
jects of legislative enactments. 

« Thomas Spence, a philanthro- 
pist inflexible alike to the frownsef 
power or the allurements of co 
ruption, has promulgated a plan 
equally admirable for its simplicity 
and efficiency ; precisely commen 
surate with the full extent of our 
indefeasible rights, and yet enabling 
us to combine the real advantages 
of the most highly refined cm 
lization with the complete enjoy- 
ment of our essential equalityt= 
a plan, moreover, whereby the com 
cerns of any nation might be adm 
nistered, without the podaeate 
loy of the smallest trifle of taxatis. 
It is to this plan, fellow-men, that 
we wish to direct your attentiony#® 
the only means to harmonize 
discords, reconcile the interests 
promote the permanent happme®, 
of the world, 


This 
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@ This plan of Spence truly de- tion cease ;—that the established 


that—As all persons are in form of government continue ;— 
the order of nature born equal, and that all the relative classes of society 
their existence must remain undisturbed ;—and that a 
ke of the elements of nature, written constitution be drawn up 
the air to breathe, the light and and established, defining the forms 
beat of the sun to exhilarate, and and powers of the existing govern- 
the productions of the earth and ment, the acknowledged rights of 
water to subsist; it is clear these the people, and the security of their 
elements,intended for the equal use _ persons and properties, to which re- 
of all, might be enjoyed, like a joint ference could be made on all occa- 
stock property, in parochial part- sions. Great as this undertaking 
nership. may appear, it can be easily effect- 
“In behalf of this plan, we are ed, without actual detriment to one 
rted by the combined evi- individual, and would establish for 
dences of reason and religion. ‘To ever the fame and glory of the 
love our neighbour as ourselves’ is vernment; the peace and liberty of 
a rule commanded by the founder the world, through its means’; and 
ofChristianity to beobserved asthe the permanent strength, wealth, 
test of moral duties, This pa- security, and happiness of these 
rochial partnership in land is emi- realms. 
nently calculated to realisethe prac- | “ The means to accomplish this 
tice of those fundamental principles desirable purpose consist in trans- 
of Christianity—brotherhood and ferring all the land, waters, mines, 
equality. houses, and all permanent feudal 
“ All lordship, feudality, or indi- property,to the people,to be held in 
vidual possession of the gifts of na- partnership, and administered for 
ture, to the exclusion of others, is the common benefit, as follows: 
= Paganism; nor can practical Each parish, or other small district, 
tistianity prevail, till this unjust to bethe proprietary of that part of 
monopoly be completely eradicated, the national estate within its boun- 
We, therefore, propose to the go- dary, as a body corporate. A 
vernments and people of the world, board or committee to be appointed 
the establishment of this agrarian by the inhabitants, to let this pro- 
partnership, as the most simple and _perty on Jeasesonly. Leaseholders 
efficacious cure for all the disorders to let to tenants at will, but not to 
of society ; civil, political, and mo- grant under-leases, Present oceu- 
And, to our own government piers to have the preference, where 
and countrymen in particular, we they choose to continue. 
ardently recommend, as the sure “ These parish, or district, boards 
salvation of the empire from its pre- or committees to receive the rents 5 
sent grievancesand impending ruin, and, after deducting their share of 
that all feudality or lordship in the the governmental expenses, and all 
soil be abolished, and the territory parish or other charges, to make a 
red to be the people’scommon_ dividend of the balance remaining 
j—that there be no other te- to all the people having settlement 
Bure than leasehold of the public ; in the parish, or district, as the pro- 
t the mortgage or national fit arising from their natural estate. 


be annulled ;—that all taxa- The whole rental of thethree —_ 
oms 
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doms being ascertained, the application would be the easiest thing ima- 


ginable: as for example: 


o the total yearly rent of all the land, houses, mines, fisheries, 
ke. of Ragland, 


Scotland, and Ireland, to be eee eee reeereeee eeeeee £ 150,000,000 


YEARLY EXPENDITURE. 
For the crown, in ex of the court, great officers of 


State, . 
Por the 
For the c 


Of lords and nobility in 





seen eeee eee er eer eee eeeeer tee 


, dock-yards, &c. ....+++-00. 


Indemnities, by way of annuities, to individuals or associations for losses 
sustained in the surrender of landed or funded property, not compri 
iu the class of nobility or pensioners... .. 


. 20,000,000 
ee: fo. sé est 5,000 000 


of all denominations, in lieu of tithes, &c... 5,000,000 
or attorniesof the public 1,000,000 
education, universities, col- 


,000 


eee eeereer eee eeeee 





Werreevericiir titi tery . «++ - 20,000,000 





Balance still remaining.... ..... 75,000,000 


“To be equally divided to every 
man, woman, and child; which, 
among sixteen millions of people, 
mre be more than four pounds a 
head yearly, after providing for 
every national expense, without tax, 
toll, or custom, This statement, 
which is not pretended to be strictly 
correct, cannot fail to show what 
true Christian policy is ;—the bene- 
fits it holds ontgo mankind, the sim- 
plicity and wisdom of its regula. 
tions, and the blessings it would 
produce to a suffering world. And 
if any oe can discover the finger 
of God delineating rules of con- 
duct for man =e uided by in his 
passage through life, it is this sy- 
pares ot this ai only; which, if 
once established in any nation as 
state policy, would soon destroy 
war, and make all mankind bro- 
thers and Christians. 

“According tothe laws of Moses, 
the land was directed to be possess- 
ed by families; not to be parted 
with otherwise than by mortgage, 
nor to be sold, given away, or He 


enated beyond the year of jubilee, 
as no one had more than a life in. 
terest; witness— Naboth’s vine 
yard. 

“ The fulfilment of these laws 
inthe establishment of the Christian 
church is strikingly apparent. It 
has been the usa of the church, 
in all countries, from its beginning 
to the present day, to hold its pro- 
perty as a joint stock company im 
pevtneriele, Its lands, colleges, 
convents, churches, houses, &c, are 
the property of the church ; the im 
dividuals having but a life interest. 
Its revenues are divided amongst 
all the members; and, though not 
equally, it yet preserves 
from extreme poverty. None cat 
buy, sell, give, devise, or leave to 
their children any part of this 
perty, as it belongs to the 
body ; no; not so much asa nail 
or abrick: and this cey is A 
ing property relieves the me 
of ia church from all expenses 
lawesuits about inheritances 4 
titles; from the causes of war, civil 


or 
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or external; and from the burden 
of tax collectors. In a nation of 
Christians, for the same reason, the 
whole territory of the country is 
their common farm, all the people 
are equally partners in it, and should 
havetherent divided equally among 
them; because ‘the profit of the 
earth is for ally’ and until this takes 
, there can be no true, genuine, 
ical religion in the world, 

« The social bias of the human 
mind constantly tends to produce 
this kind of association :—witness 
the co tions; East India ¢om- 
pany; insurance, canal, shipping, 
and other concerns, all of which 
are joint stock companies. ‘The 

tity and beneficial effeet of 
their proceedings to the partners 
are $0 apparent, that the practica- 
bility of the Spencean system, when- 
ever the public opinion shall de. 
mand its establishment, cannot be 
doubted fora moment. It might 
be adopted at any time, or under 
any form of government, without 
convulsing society. On the con- 
trary, if all persons were partners 
in the land of their own country, it 
would render them very unwilling 
to leave it for the precarious pur- 
suits of war. Indeed the principal 
incitement to war would be re- 
moved by the establishment of this 
system, as oe would then be no 
possibility for the agents of govern- 
ment oa | their dependnabe'ts pro- 
Curéestates, from the increased ex. 
passing. through their 
$ nor could the naval and mi- 
commanders secure their plun- 
der in ¢ fields of blood.’ 

n consciousness that the 
land ongs to the people has never 
been en y effaced from the judge- 
meat of mankind.—-Nay, the great. 
7 ravagers and destroyers of the 
of race, even in the spring-tide 

ise” have frequently felt the 
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necessity of acknowledging, in some 
degree, these undeniable rights. 

“ Thus, wheri William the Nore 
man, nearly eight centuries ago, 
subdued this nation under his tyran- 
nical yoke, and established his Pa- 
gan system of fevdality; he yet 
suffered a considerable quantity of 
land, in various parts of the coun 
try; to remain unoccupied and re- 
served for the public use. Hence 
they acquired the distinguishing 
appellation of ‘commons,’ as they 
were the conqueror’s acknowledge. 
ment that the people ought not to 
be entirely cut off from the land, 
and as they were the common right 
and inheritance of all those w 
were, in other respects, deprived of 
landed passessions. 

“It was on the same principle 
that tithes were established to be 
administered for the support of the 
clergy and the poor ;*—a kind of 
quitererit, by which the landholder 
acknowledged himself to be the te= 
nant of the public, bound to yield 
a certain share of his produce to 
maintain the ministers of religions 
and those who, through age, infir- 
mity, or misfortune, became di- 
stressed and unable to earn their 
livelihood. Before the Reformas 
tion, the convents acted as hospitals, 
both in sheltering and entertainin 
travellers, and in receiving the sic 
poor. Their revenues were given 
them expressly for this purposes 
and, notwithstanding all the 
corruptions of the Romish church, 
it is indisputable that much misery 
was alleviated by these charitable 
distributions. On the dissolution 
of the monasteries, the poor became 
bereft of this assistance ; and their 

wretchedness increased to such an 
alarming degree, that poor-rates 
were a we wr a men Pee 
lief, indis requ site, 
founded om that mf t to the “a 
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of subsistence which no human laws 


can abrogate. 

« The spirit of our laws and in- 
stitutions has always considered the 
holders of land, houses, &c. as the 
mere stewards of the public, and 
nowise i in chief; and 
accordingly, they are at all times 

- obliged to surrender their estates 
- whenever the public convenience 
uires it. They are also com- 

, even while they retain pos- 
session, to pay very large public 
rents in the name of taxes. - And 
this sort of rent is demanded and 
distrained for with more authority 


than any other rent. If, therefore, po 


the present possessors of land and 
houses were to change their situa- 
tion from nominal proprietors, as 
freeholders, to tenants of the pub- 
lic, and all taxation was abolished, 
their condition would in most cases 
be greatly improved *. 

“ The past history of the world 
is sufficient to prove that the state 
of society, truly desirable by the er- 
lightened philanthropist—in which 
the monopoly of the common bene- 
fits of nature would be unknown, 
and every man able to procure his 
subsistence with a healthy exertion 
of labour, would have leisure to cul- 
tivate his intellect, and liberty to 
ex his virtue,—is not to be at- 
tained by political expedients, or 
particular modes or forms of go- 
vernment, or red superficial at- 
tempts to regulate a rty in 
which the t mass hevwhe tates. 
est; but by a radical adjustment of 
the social system on the broad basis 
of universal justice, and the secu- 
ring to every member of the com- 


munity his indefeasible right to a, 
equal share of the profit of the land 
and its appurtenances. And it 
to us evident, that no security 

can. be equal to that of public part. 
nership. It has been these biter 
contentionsabout governments thar 
have perpetuated the misery under 
which the people are now groaning; 
while the only means that can pro. 
mote freedom and happiness hare 
been overlooked, and thee would, if 
established, convert the world from 
a charnel-house to a paradise, 

« Till an effectual check be put 
to individual selfishness in mono. 
lizing the gifts of nature, in vain 
will philosophy moralize—in vain 
will divinity denounce ‘ Cursed 
is he that removeth his neighbour's 
land-mark ;’ in vain will it be ex. 
pressl y commanded, that there shall 
be no coveting of our neighbour's 
property. Things will remain as 
at present, under any form of go- 
vernment, if the great mass of the 
‘es le continue dispossessed, Land- 
ords are the oppressors of the 
ple—the mere jee of the hive. 
They do nothing for what they re- 
ceive. They are the real sinecurists. 
It is not the expenses of 
ment (so loudly declaimed against), 
of placemen and pensioners (80 re- 
viled and abused ), that oppress the 
people: their exactions are buta 
drop in the ocean, compared with 
the exactions of the landholders and 
stockholders, who aa the 
produce of the people’s industry, 
and cut them off from the land, 
their national domains. The 
never complain if they be employ- 
ed, and allowed to enjoy the fruit 


———~ 





© The taxes, rates, dues, &c. now paid for estates, if added together, will be found 
to be a tolerable good rent; viz. tithes, poor-rates, land-tax, excise, customs, road: 


dues, tates on houses, windows, servants, horses, carriages, d 

tv in land and houses is by 
mains, for which the public must be paid. Why should it not 
oace, and proper regulations established for its administration ? of 


rial bearings, game, &c. Real proper 


: der, ar@o- 
nature, national 
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of their labour, When they can 
neither get employment nor sub- 
sistence, to render them desperate, 
by pointing out the government as 
the sole cause, is baseness in the ex- 
treme in those who are the real op- 
by enormous exactions of 
rent; by the seizing of commons 
and bits of waste in the highway, to 
ent the poor relieving them- 
selves by the growth of a potatoe ; 
and by causing the world to be ran- 
sacked, to find means to pay them 
another rent for what they have de- 
posited in the funds. What is the 
amount of places and pensions— 
nay, the whole expenses of the go- 
vernment, compared withthe yearly 
amount of the rent extracted from 
the people, for what ought to be 
caked démains ? And of the tn- 
terest of the national debt ?”* 

“We have now the fairest op- 
portunity that ever opened on a peo- 
ple; throw it not heedlessly away. 
A settlement of the national affairs 
isnecessarily athand. It will then 
beaseasy to begin on a just sy- 
stem, as to re-enter on the crooked 
and bewildering path of state-ex- 
pediency. Stop not, therefore, short 
of complete and fundamental jus- 
tice; for, as far as you stop short 

that, you approach a precipice, 
down which, sooner or later, you 
will again*be plunged into all the 
misfortune and misery we have so 
long endured ;—you leave unre. 
moved the source of the same dis- 
content and opposition to the exist- 
ig authorities ; the same delusion 

ferment in the public mind, as 

to the causes of our oppression ; the 
same risk of open rebellion and ci- 
war; the same danger of the 
overthrow of the reigning family 
and established form of govern- 
ment by an irritated and deceived 
die who are at present cheat- 
into the belief that their wretch- 
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edness and ignorance arise solely 
from the administration or construc. - 
tion of the government, and that 
they ought to expect from a change 
in that- government the means of 
relieving their wide-spreading, a- 
larming, and deep-rooted distresses. 
Lose not then, we conjure you, this 
extraordinary opportunity of fixing 
the permanent prosperity of your 
own country ; and.of giving to the 
rest of the world the sublime ex- 
ample of a ‘ noble and puissant na- 
tion, as an eagle, renewing her 

mighty youth, and kindling her un- 

dazzled eyes at the full mid-day 

beam of heavenly radiance.’ 

** We earnestly exhort all ranks 
and conditions to investigate the 
efficiency of this radical remedy for 
the evils, the sorrows, and the 
wrongs of man, That if it would 
remove the discontents against the 
throne, and afford adequate splen- 
dour to its dignity:——that if it 
would leave the nobility free to the 
study and pursuit of legislation ; 
the guardians of the commonweal 
liberally provided for as their rank 
required :—that if it would pro- 
duce a real representation of the 
people in the house of commons, by 
destroying the source of undue in- 
fluence and corruption :—that if it 
would promote morality,sociability, 
and benevolence, by establishing 
the different denominations of cler- 
gy, without the assistance of tithes 
or‘any of those other vexatious ex- 
actions which now disturb the har- 
mony that ought to subsist between 
the pastor and his flock :—that if it 
would forward the progress of pub- 
lic education, the sure antidote to 
crime and calamity :—that if it 
would reduce to a very narrow 
compass the application of law, and, 
consequently, prevent the ruin of 
many individuals and families :— 
that if it would provide abundant 
U2 resources 
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resources for the adorning and im- 
proving of the country :—that if it 
would enable the nation to liquidate 
its debt without actual injury to 
any one :—that if it would furnish 
the government ample means to 
conduct the affairs of the nation in 
the most efficient manner, without 
any kind of taxation :—that if it 
would at once unshackle us from the 
restraints and burden of taxation, 
and give the utmost latitude to our 
commerce, manufactures and agri- 
culture pe if it would establish 
socurit perty consistently 
with frendom of persons; and, by 
freeing the community from the 
grievous weight of the present ex- 
actions, so far amend the condition 
of the poor as to enable them to 
supply their wants without paro- 
chial relief, or the degrading pit- 
tance of cheesless charity :—that if 
it would thus remove all the causes 
of national depression, and provide 
the means of our rising to a degree 
of elevation hitherto unattained, in 
which individual prosperity would 
be inseparably allied with the gran- 
deur and mightiness of the nation : 
—if it would accomplish these 
highly desireable objects, with so 
much facility, and without any ne- 
cessary confusion or disorder :— 
and if nothing be needful to esta- 
blish it but the conversian of the 
public opinion,—I[s not every friend 
to his country bound to forward its 
completion? Is not every one that 
withholds his assistance so far a wil- 
ful perpetuator of the misery of his 
countrymen, and a rebel to the com. 
mands of hisGod? Is it not likewise 
plainly perceptible to the enlighten- 
ed philanthropist, that this theory 
of agrarian fellowship, once rea- 
lized, would spread throughout the 
fat —_ in its progress 
t very, degradation and wretch- 
edness of mankind?” 


This pamphlet conclumles with the 
pe my of the Society 
a sewn of food pe 
monopoly. egulati 
2d and 11th articles jemrvenie 
“ Article II.—Of the admission and 

state of members. 

* Persons, desirous of joining this 
society, must be proposed and ge. 
conded by members in their ow, 
section, The admission or rejecti 
of the candidate ensues on his as. 
sent to the following questions ;— 

“ Areyou of opinion, that the land 
or territory of a nation is, by nature, 
the people’s farm, in which all] per- 
sons, as equal partners, might re. 
ceive their share of the rent? 

“A reyou of opinion that the prac. 
tical establishment of this division 
of the rent would tend to diminish 
the frequency of wars, improve the 
general condition of the people, ob- 
viate the necessity for political op. 
pression, and introduce a state of 
society, founded on universal free 
dom and justice? 

“Are you then willing to become 
a Spencean philanthropist, by asso- 
ciating to extend the knowledge of 
these natural rights of mankind? 
“Article X1.—O/ external relation» 

“To extend the knowledge of the 
Spencean system, this society cor 
responds with all other societies 
wherever situate, founded on sit 
lar principles of benevolence ; and. 
willing to promote the happiness of 
mankind, by investigating the 
trines of political justice. The % 
ciety equally corresponds with indi- 
viduals whose situation prevents 
them from balengingse the society, 
but who are, notwithstanding, de 


sirous to assist in disseminating the 
knowledge of agrarian partnership 


—the only solid basis of morality 
freedom and justice. 
“ The progress of landed 
‘*Atthe revolution of | : 
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ion of the house of Stuart and 
the election of William of Orange, 
the managers of that transfer (the 


landed interest) seized the landed 
estate of the crown and made it 


public property, granting, instead 
of it, a yearly pension of six hun- 
dred seuied pounds; which pen- 
sion, though it has been augmented, 
isrestricted by votes of parliament, 
and at this time is not much more 
than double. But how is it with the 
landed interest themselves? By 
this one stroke of policy, they re- 
duced the crown to a degrading 
dependence on their will, as their 
mere servant or agent ; whilst they 
sit to represent themselves in the 
house, and influencethe lower 

house by the jrresistible power of 
il wealth. ae controlling the 
lature, although they limit 
from the income of the king to the 
wages of the cobler, they lay no 
restraint on their own insatiable 
nts, The consequence is, 

that during the time the revenue of 
the crown has been doubled, their 
rentals have been increased tenfold: 
all drawn from the hard earnings of 
the people. Yet they have contriv- 
edto render the crown the object 
of popular displeasure, and elude 
the deserved odium of their own 
conduct! They have also promoted 
inclosure bills, which break up all 
and contracts, and create 

such enormous expenses in the exe- 
cution, that vealt- possessors are 
y ruined, ‘and compelled to 

part with their estates. Nay; the 
— ory oe of the poor are 
s »inorderto augment 

the already overgrown lordly land- 
; till nearly all the land and 

of the three kingdoms are 
iret by a few hundred fami- 
Nor does the evil stop here: 
Sreat landholder becomes the 
fundholder, Their excessive 
evenues in land, being far beyond 
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what any individual can fairly and 
usefully spend, supply the loans for 
war. Thus they generously lend 
the public the a of their un- 
just exactions—what they have no 
occasion for themselves—*o make 
fortunes for their younger children, 
and tax the poor to pay the inter- 
est of it. Hence the land is theirs; 
the houses are theirs; andthe debt 
is theirs: and it is no unusual thin 
to be told that such a duke or su 

a lord has an estate of fifty thousand 
a year, and fifty or a hundred thou- 
sand morein the funds. Only look at 
this class of society, consider them 
and their policy attentively, and 
you cannot fail to be struck with 
disgust and horror. 

“They pretend they havea right 
to their estates by prescription of ins 
heritance ;—but had not the crown 
the same right ? 

“Yet they have taken the estate of 
the crown away, and parted itamong 
themselves by leases held of the 
public at hardly any tent at all; 
let by themselves to themselves, for 
less than the twentieth part of its 
value. Had no: the holders of small 
estates the same right of prescrip. 
tion? 

“And if inclosures were public 
benefits, why was not the expense 
of them paid by the public, instead 
of its being exacted from the pos- 
sessors? ‘The reason is obvious, 
The small landholders would have 
reserved the estates which those 
bills were passed to take away, and 
add to that of the lord; and the 
monopoly would have been incom- 
plete. Had not the poor also the 
same right of prescription to their 
common and waste? And yet they 
have been unhesitatingly seized by 
these merciless oppressors of our 
country. 

« But it is the effect of monopoly 
to destroy itself. The borrowin 
of money, and {te of fu 
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te extend its exactions, mostly pro- 
duce bankruptcy ; and that is the 
situation of the faadholders of this 
country. A nation can never be a 
bankrupt, but the holders of the 
pro of anation may. A nation 
cannot be indebted to other nations 
and have a docket struck against it: 
no—but the holders of the property 
of a nation may be indebted to the 
people, and have a docket struck 
against them, and their property 
may be seized and divided among 
the claimants: a national bank- 
ruptcy is literally an impossibility. 
The Gealth of this country, sup- 
‘ser by the industry of the people 
n carrying on the trade of great 
part of the world, has hitherto pro- 
vided means for payment of this 
greatrent and interest of money ; but 
this means of industry being lost, it 
is now the interest of the great pro- 
prietors to commute their now no- 
minal revenues for a pension, like 
the crown, that the people may be 
a ee upon the land; or ina 
very short time the expenses of the 
 mge re the interest of the 
ebt, and the maintenance of the 
unemployed poor, will leave them 
without any revenue at all; and, 
like the nobles of Denmark, they 
may be constrained to petition the 
crown to take their land off their 
hands to disencumber themselves of 
a worse than profitless possession,” 
We shall reserve our further re- 
serve our furtherremarks onthe doc- 
trines,&e, of the Spenceans, till they 
come before us in our next volume. 


H AND 


In the mean time the country wag 
in a very disturbed and distressed 
state; serious riots took place in Ely 
and other districts ; and the distress 
in the manufacturing counties, 
cially in the iron districts, became 
almost intolerable, ‘The poor-rates 
were totally inadequate to the 
port of those who had claims u 
them; and it soon became evi 
that, unless voluntary contributions 
were made to a large amount, the 
wretchedness of thousands would 
terminate only inideath_—One of the 
first meetings called for the relief of 
the poor was held in London: it was 
attended by some of the royal dukes, 
the archbishop ot Canterbury, &e. 
But, unfortunately, one of the reso. 
lutions ascribing the distress toa 
transition from war to peace, lord 
Cochrane took advantage of this 
very imprudent introduction of po 
litical matter, and most oleae 
put a stop to a large and li 
subscription. Soon afterwards at 
other meeting was called for the re- 
lief of the Spitalfields weavers ; and. 
this being conducted with more 
judgement, a very large sum was 
subscribed. The example wasfollow- 
ed in almost every part of the king- 
dom, notwithstanding the represen- 
tation of Mr. Cobbett andhis friends, 
that subscriptions to the largest 
amount would be of no avail, and 
that they actually did harm, by 
turning the attention of the public 
from the real nature and causes 
the distress under which they le 
boured, 





CHAPTER XI. 


Statement of the Nature and Extent of the Disturbanecs which recently pre 
vailed in [reland— Measures adopted by Government in consequence , 


Fe ey oy Ireland suffered 
under the operation of the 
same causes as Britain,—her trade 


and commerce having declined 
even toa greater degree than in the 


sister kingdoms, in consequence of 
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trade of provisions be- 
on ee entirely Pinch se on 
the demands of war; and her har- 
vest having been at least equally 
uctive ;—yet she was com- 
oma y quiet: so that the singu- 
spectacle was exhibited of a vio- 
leot and general spirit of insubordi- 
nation, disaffection and tumult, ex- 
isting in England and Scotland, and 
of Ireland being held forth as an 
example to them. 

This state of quiet was ascribed 
in parliament to the measures of 
government. And as it may be in- 
structive to learn what those mea- 
sures were, as well as to ascertain 
from what evils Ireland was thus 
rescued, we shall in this chapter 
lay before our readers the following 
oficial paper: its importance and 
historical character have induced 
ustoinsert ithere ratherthan among 
the other state papers. 

“A statement of the nature and ex- 
tent of the disturbances which 
have recently prevailed in Ire- 
land, and the measures which 
have been adopted by the go- 
vernment of that country in con- 
sequence thereof.—To the right 
honourable viscount Sidmouth. 

“Dublin Castle, 5th June 1816. 

“My lord—I have had the honour 
of receiving your lordship’s letter of 
the 27th day of April, inclosing an 
address from the house of commons 
to his royal highness the prince re- 
gent, praying that his royal high- 
ness will be graciously pleased to 
direct that there be laid before the 

a statement of the nature and 
extent of the disturbances which 
have recently prevailed in Ireland, 
and of the measures which have 
been adopted by the government af 

country in consequence there- 
of; and I proceed to obey the com- 
mands which your lordship has sig- 

aified to me in that letter, that I 
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should enable his royal highness 
to comply with the address of the 
house of commons, 

“ Though I have, as your lordship 
is well aware, apprized you from 
time to time of such events connect- 
ed with the internal interests of Ire. 
land as have been most worthy of 
notice, and of the measures which I 
have adopred with a view to restore 
and maintain the public peace, it 
may. be satisfactory that I should 
(instead of referring your lordshi 
to the detail of my separate letters) 
embody the substance of them in 
this general dispatch, 

“Tt is not, I presume, wished that 
I should extend the statement 
which is required from me beyond 
the period at which I assumed the 
administration of the affairs of this 
country; and I shall therefore only 
shortly and generally refer to events 
which occurred during the govern- 
ment of my predeccessor, or to the 
measures to which he had recourse, 

“The insurrection act was passed 
by the legislature in the year 1807: 
it was not enforced on any occasion 
during the three years for which it 
was at that time enacted; and the 
state of Ireland was considered to 
be such in the year 18120, as not to 
vender necessary the continuance of 
this act, and indeed to admit of its 
repeal a very short period before 
that to which its duration was li- 
mited by law. 

“In the early part, however, of 
January, 1811, in consequence of 
the numerous outrages committed 
in the counties of Tipperary; Wa- 
terford, Kilkenny, and Limericks 
by bodies of men who assembled in 
arms by night, administered unlaw- 
ful oaths, prescribed laws respect- 
ing the payment of rents and tithes, 
plundered several houses of arms, 
in various instances attempted, and 
in some committed, murder; it was 
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considered expedient to issue a war- 
rant for a special commission to be 
held in the counties wp men- 

} and in the cities ater 
pot Kilbenay,and Limerick, for the 
trial of such of the offenders as had 


been + 5s From the evi- 
dence adduced at the special comr 


mission, it appeared that many of 


the outrages to which I have refer- 
red were committed by two com- 
binations, yery widely extended 
among the lower orders of the Ro- 
man catholic population, which as- 
the name of Caravats and 
Shanavests, respectively, and be- 
taveen which a yiolent animosity 
subsisted, the cause of which was 
not very satisfactorily accounted 
for, As fends of the same kind, 
not growing out of religious differ- 
ences, occasionally exist (though 
seldom to the extent to which this 
uppears to have preyailed), I have 
inserted in the Appendix to this dis- 
patch a portion of the evidence 
which was adduced op one of the 
trials, from which some informa- 
tion may be collected with respect 
to the origin and object of the com- 
binations by which the peace of the 
country was at that time disturbed, 
“ In the county of Tipperary nine 
persons were tried ; two for mur- 
der, and seven for attempts to mur- 
der 5 five were tried for robbery of 
arms; and twenty-two indicted and 
tried under the acts which gene- 
rally bear the name of the Riot and 
Whiteboy acts, for assuming the 
name of Caravats, and appearing in 
a : six were age to death, 
to trapsportation, whipping, and 
imprisonment ; and thred dequited. 
“In Waterford twelve persons 
were tried; seven for attempts to 
murder, one for stealing arms, and 
four for burglary and robbery : they 
were all found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to death, 
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“ It was not thought necessary 
proceed to Limerick in uae 
of the commission; and there were 
no trials of imporstance in Kilkes, 
ny, 

“ Notwithstanding, however, the 
number of convictions in the coup, 
ties of Tipperary and Waterford at 
the special commission, and the g. 
vere examples which were 
do not appear even in those coun. 
ties to have produced any lasti 
effect, or to have materially 
the bad spirit which prevailed ig 
them, 

“In the early part of 1813, and 
during the whole of that year, ma 
ny daring offences against the pub. 
lic peace were committed in these 
and in other counties, particularly 
Waterford, Westmeath, Roscom. 
mon, and the King’s County, the 
nature of which sufficiently proved 
that illegal combinations, and the 
same systematic violence and disor. 
der against which the special com 
mission of 181] had been directed, 
still existed, 

* The offences against the public 
peace, committed in the counties 
which were the seats of disturbance, 
partook of the same general cha 
racter: reports were constantly re. 
ceived of attacks on dwelling-houses 
for the purpose of procuring arms; 
and the frequency of these attacks 
and the open and daring manner in 
which they were made, were sufb- 
cient penne of the desire which ge 
nerally prevailed amongst thow 
concerned in the dist to 
collect large quantities of arms, 
and thus possess the means of pro 
secuting their ulterior objects with 
a better prospect of success. Seve 
ral instances occurred, in which the 
honses of respectable individuals 
were attacked, even in the opea 


day, by large bodies of armed men} 
and others, 


in which the military, 
acting 
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acting under the directions of ma- 
gistrates, met with considerable re- 
astance. It is worthy of remark,that 
in the many successful attacks which 
were made upon houses with the 
view of depriving the proprietors of 
their arms, it rarely occurred that 
any other species of property was 
molested by the assailants. 

“The principal objects of hostili- 
ty, or rather the principal sufferers 
enaccount of their inadequate means 
of defence, were those persons who, 
on the expiration of leases, had ta- 
ken small farms ata higher rent 
than the late occupiers had offered; 
and all those who were suspected 
of a disposition to give informa- 
tion to magistrates against the dis- 
turbers of the peace, or to bear tes- 
timony against them in a court of 

ice, in the event of their appre- 

jon and trial. In some coun- 
ties, particularly in Westmeath and 
Roscommon, the most barbarous 
nishments were frequently in- 
cted upon the persons of those 
who had thus rendered themselves 
obnoxious, and upon the persons of 
their relatives*. 

“From the general terror which 
these proceedings occasioned, it be- 
came almost impossible to procure 
satisfactory evidence against the 
guilty, It frequently happened that 
the sufferers trom such atrocities as 
[have alluded to, when visited by 
amagistrate, would depose only ge- 
nerally to the facts of their having 
been perpetrated, and, not denying 
their knowledge of the offenders, 
would yet steadily refuse to disclose 
their names, or describe their per- 
tons, from the fear of future addi- 
tonal injury to themselves or their 

es. Even where the parties 
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offending were deposed agaiust and 
apprehended, there was frequently 
the greatest difficulty in effecting 
their conviction, from the intimida- 
tion of witnesses, and in some cases 
of jurors. 

‘* I fearfew instancescan be found 
of late, in the counties which I have 
mentioned, in which it has been 
possible for witnesses, having given 
evidence in favour of the crown, on 
any trial connected with the distur- 
bance of the peace, toremain secure 
in their usual places of abode. 

“ [nthe latterend of the year 1313, 
a meeting of the magistracy of the 
county of Westmeath toox place, 
at which eighteen of that body at- 
tended. ‘They addressed a memo- 
rial to me respecting the state of 
that county, which bears date the 
29th of November : they represent- 
ed that frequent outrages were 
committed ; that oaths of increased 
malignity had been administered ; 
that three persons had been con- 
victed on charges of administering 
and taking an oath, one of the ob- 
ligations of which was ‘ to assist 
the French and Buonaparte ;’ and 
that the witness upon whose evi- 
dence that conviction had taken 
place had been recently murdered, 
under circumstances which were 
alone sufficient to prove the alarm- 
ing state of thatcounty. ‘Tle nie- 
morial concluded with an earnest 
prayer, thata proposition might be 
made to the legislature for the re- 
vival of the insurrection act. 

‘«« From evidence adduced on the 
trial of six persons concerned in the 
murder alluded to in this memorial 
(five of whom were capitally con- 
victed), it was proved that th 
murder was committed by a party 





* tis well known, that one of the combinations existing in these and other neigh- 


which 


counties derived the name of Carders from the nature of the torture with 
of their objects of its vengeance were visited, and which consisted ip the laceration 
bodies with a wool-card, or some similar instrument. 
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of eighteen men selected from a 
larger body, who assembled in di- 
visions of twelve each from three 
separate parishes, for the purpose 
of planning and perpetrating this 
murder. I may also add, that nine 
persons were shortly afterwards 
convicted on the same charges, with 
respect to the oath on which the 
convictions mentioned in the me- 
morial of the magistrates tookplace. 

* Similar meetings of the ma- 
ae, of Waterford and of the 

.ing’sCounty took place about the 
same time; and I received from 
both representations of the disturb- 
ed state of their respective counties, 
and an earnest application for an in- 
crease to the military force station- 
edin them. In the memorial which 
I received from the King’s County, 
which bore the signature of sixteen 
magistrates, it was stated, ‘ that 
alarming disturbances existed in 
that county, and the adjacent parts 
of Westmeath; that almost every 
night houses were plundered of 
arms; that they considered stronger 
measures than those which could 
be resorted to under the existing 
laws absolutely necessary; and 
that the re-enactment and enforce- 
ment of the insurrection act would 
alone enable them to maintain tran- 
quillity,” 

“ Inthe month of January 1514, I 
received from the governors and 
twenty-eight of the magistrates of 
the county of Westmeath a second 
memorial, urging the necessity of 
the immediate revival of the insur- 
rection act. In this county three 
murders had been then: recently 
committed within the short space of 
4 month, two upon persons sus- 
pected of giving information against 
offenders, 

“ Your lordship will recollect, that 
in the early part of January 1814, I 
felt it incumbent upon me to call 
your attention to a représentation 
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made to your lordship by his grace 


the duke of Richmond, in the month 
of August preceding, on the subj 
of the disturbed state of a mbes 
able portion of the interior of this 
country, and expressed my deep re. 
gret, that notwithstanding the mea 
sures which had been adopted bythe 
government, in concert with the 
commander of the forces, and the 
general vigilance and activity of the 
resident magistrates in those parts 
where the disturbances principally 
prevailed, no effectual progress had 
been made towards the restoration 
of tranquillity; that the same spirit 
of outrage and tendency to unlawfal 
combination still existed in many 
parts of the counties of Westmeath, 
Roscommon, and the adjoining di. 
stricts; and that the reports thenre. 
cently received from the counties of 
Tipperary, Limerick, Kilkenny,and 
the King’sCounty,had produced re. 
peated instances of a daring and sy- 
stematic violation of the law. 

“ T stated that the principal object 
of the misguided persons who were 
concerned in the outrages which had 
been committed, appeared to be the 
collection of arms, and the intimida- 
tion of all those who were likely to 
give information that might lead to 
their appreheasion and conviction; 
that to such an extent had this sy- 
stem of intimidation been carried, 
that the most savage excesses bad 
been committed without the posse 
bility of apprehending those ¢om 
cerned in the perpetration of them, 
on account of the reluctance of the 
sufferers, from the fear of future m™ 
jury, to give information agains 
them. 

“ ] added, that I could not ascet 
tain, that the various combisations 
which existed in different partsof the 
country proposed to themselves any 
definite object of a political — 
nor was there any evidence at 


: ted under the 
conclusive, that they ac awry 
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immediate. idance of leaders of 
waaet ober in point of talents or 
; and that although there 


appeared symptoms of concert 
and co-operation in some p:rts, still 
[ had no reason to believe that there 


was any general understanding be- 
tween the combinations existing in 
the different counties. 

« I stated, that it was impossible, 
however, that such combinations, 

h they might not have any 
plan well digested and arranged, 
and were not in pursuit of any com- 
mon object, could be considered 
otherwise than as highly dangerous; 
that they afforded a proof of a very 

disposition among the lower 
orders, in those districts in which 
they prevailed, to attempt by force 
and intimidation the redress of what 
they considered to be their local 
grievances; they excited the utmost 
alarm among the peaceable and well 
disposed for the safety of their per- 
sons and property ; and if suffered to 
gain strength and consistency, they 
would become instruments which 
the designing and disaffected might 
readily Eniploy in the furtherance of 
their political views, should some 
better opportunity occur for the pro- 
secution of them. 

“I represented to your lordship, 
that the state of the existing laws 
which regarded the preservation of 
thepublic peace, and the expediency 
of extending the powers of the Z0- 
‘ernment and of the magistracy, 
were subjects to which, in all pro- 
bability, it would be my duty to call 
the attention of your lordship be- 
fore the approachiig meeting of 
parliament, and that in the mean 
ume should depend upon a vigor- 
ous exertion of the powers with 
which I was then vested, and upon 
Co-Operation of the military 
‘ores, for the means of counteract- 
ing the spirit of outrage which pre- 
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vailed in many parts of the country, 
and of preventing its extension to 
others. 

“¢ In consequence of the continue 
ance and increase of the disturbances 
referred to in the letter which I have 
quoted above, it was determined to 
submit to parliament the expediency 
of extending the powers of the go- 
vernment and of the magistracy ; 
and accordingly in the month of 
March, in the sess‘on of 1814, a bill 
was introduced, ti... object of which 
was to provide for the better execu. 
tion of the laws in Ireland, by en- 
abling the lord lieutenant in coun- 
cil to proclaim any district to be in 
a state of disturbance, and to station 
in it an establishment of constables 
proportioned to the extent of the di- 

trict, acting under the immediate 

superintendence of a magistrate ap- 
pointed by the lord-lieutenant. It 
was provided by the bill, that the 
salaries of the magistrates and con- 
stables, and the general expenses at- 
tendant on the execution of the act, 
should be defrayed by a presente 
ment of the grand jury, to be levied 
on the district proclaimed to bein a 
state of disturbance: this bill passed 
into a law; and, ata latter period of 
the session, the act which had been 
previously passed in 1807, which 
renerally bears the name of The 
Taekdsection Act, was introduced, 
and, after being slightly modified, 
received the sanction of the legis- 
lature. 

“ The first instance in which Ihad 
occasion to apply the powers thus 
committed to me by the first of the 
acts above referred to, occurred in 
the county of Tipperary. Early in 
the month of July 1814, I had re- 
ceived a memorial from a meeting 
of magistrates and gentlemen, held 
in pursuance of a public notice, re- 
questing, in consequence of the re- 
cent murder of Mr, Longa ee 

trate 
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trateof the count vag’ Oye _ 

outrages, istrict 
Ardmoyl in the barony of Mid- 

witred, a h oe feaiclilened. 
committed, t . 
As the acts eave mentioned had 
not then received the royal assent, I 
directed that the magistrates should 
be informed, that there was no law 
then in force by which that district 
could be proclaimed ; but that I 
relied upon their exertions to bring 
the offenders to punishment, and 
was ready to co-operate in their en- 
deavours with the full assistance of 
the civil and military powers, 

“In the month of September the 
resolutions of a general meeting of 
magistrates of the county of Tip- 
perary, convened at Cashel, for the 
purpose of taking the state of the 
country into consideration, were 
transmitted to me, praying, that in 
consequence of the numerous mur- 
ders and other outrages committed 
in the barony of Middlethird, it 
might be proclaimed under the pro- 
visions of the act 54 Geo, III.c.131. 
which enables the lord-lieutenant 
to assign an extraordinary police 
establishment toa disturbed district. 

“As I felt strongly the necessity of 
establishing a regular police in a 
county in which the ordinary civil 
power was proved to be entirely in- 
adequate to the repression of the dis- 
orders which had long prevailed in 
it, the barony of Middlethird was 

roclaimed in council, on the 6th of 

; ber, to be in a state of dis- 
turbance, and a magistrate who had 
long been confidentially employed 
by the government was appointed 
the superintending magistrate,with 
an establishment of 30 constables. 

“In two other districts of the coun- 
tyof Tipperary®, similar police esta- 





blishments have been su 

placed, on the application of the 

a of the county, Your 
ip is aware, that the officers 

attached tothese establishments pos. 


sess no powers whatever inenfore: 
the execution of the laws beyo 


the ordinary powers of magi 

and constables nothinated’ Hie 
usual manner; and I have already 
observed, that the expense incurred 


by their appointment is borne by the 


- district in which they act. 


«‘ T shall now proceed to mention 
the several instances in which 
plications have been made by te 
magistrates for the enforcement of 
the insurrection act, and the mea 
sures which have been in cons. 
quence adopted. 

“ In the month of November 1814 
I received amemorial from the gover- 
nors and fourteen of the magi 
of the county of Westmeath, stating, 
that the recent outrages commi 
in that county proved a continuance 
of the same lawless conspiracywhich 
had existed for some time past, and 
which rendered the lives and pro 
perties of every person in the dix 
turbed district insecure ; and pray: 
ing for the enforcement of the it- 
surrection act in certain districts 
that county. 

“ With this memorial I did net 
comply, still indulging a hope that 
the continued d cxertte of the mia 

istracy, aided by a co 
5a force which had been ot 
tached into this county, would pre 
clude the necessity of to 
any extraordinary exercise of a 
thority. 

“On the 23d of oe 1815, 3 
meeting of twenty-eight magistrates 
of the ded county ito lace, sum 
moned by the clerk of the peace, ™ 


—— 7 





The baronies of Kiluemanagh and Eliogarty, and the barony of Clanwilliam 


the 
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pointed out by the insur- 
pet ge and a memorial was 


addressed to the lords justices, who 
administered the povertatens du- 
ing my absence for a few weeks in 
England. ‘The magistrates ob- 
served, that the ordinary powers 
intrusted to them were totally in- 
adequate to ensure that security 
which every subject has a right to 
derive from the laws of his country ; 
that the punishment of criminals 
led only to the murder or banish- 
ment of those who had given in- 
formation against them, and that 

ion was only to be found in 
the vicinity of the military posts ; 

Seg by calling upon the 

justices to enforce the insur- 
rection act in several baronies * of 
the county of Westmeath. 

“On the 18th of April, a memo- 
fal, concluding with a similar 
prayer, was received from twenty- 
one magistrates of the county of 
Clare: they mentioned, that houses 
were frequently plundered of the 
arms contained in them by disor- 
derly persons, who came from 
parts of the county remote from 
that in which the offence was 
committed, mounted on horses 
sized from the owners for the occa- 
sion; and that other outrages of the 
same character were committed in 
two baronies + of the county which 
— to have proclaimed. 

“In the same month an application 
to the same a was received from 
ane 30 magistrates of the 
county ‘ih ose cement ina 
memorial representing the continu- 
ance of disturbance in certain di- 
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stricts of that county ¢ which were 
specified ; and from =~ magistrates 
of the county of Meath, who urged 
the necessity of enforcing the insur- 
rection act in certain baroniesof that 
county in which disturbance was al- 

toprevail §. The lords justices 
did not enforce the insurrection act, 
in any instance, in consequence of 
these memorials; but required the 
anes by whom they had been 
preferred to send depositionson oath 
of the several outrages which had 
been committed in their respective 
counties, Depositions on oath were 
accordingly transmitted, in conse- 


quence of this requisition, by the 


several gentlemen who had presided 
at the meetings of the magistrates, 

* Immediately on my return to 
Ireland, I took into consideration 
the several applications which I have 
before mentioned; and though I 
found in them strong proofs of the 
spirit of disturbance and lawless 
combination, which the magistrates 
had complained of; yet being na- 
turally reluctant to have recourse to 
measures of extreme rigour, till all 
hopes of producing tranquillity by 
other means should have failed, I 
conveyed to the magistrates my in- 
tention still to postpone the enforce- 
ment of the insurrection act. 

“ The first instance in which I 
deemed it expedient to call into 
operation the provisions of this law 
occurred in the county of Tippe- 
rary. A meeting of the magistrates 
of this county took place on the 
22d of December 1815, for the pur- 
pose of taking the state of it inte 
consideration ; and I received from 
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* Brawny, Clonionan, Kilkenny West, Rathcondra, Moycashel, and parts of the 


{The baroniesof Pubblebrien, Coshma, Kenry, with the erception of some parishes, 
parts of the barony of Lower Connellan, Costlea, and Smal! County. 


§ Demifore 


» Upper and Lower Kells, and some adjoining parts. me 
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that meeting, at which 40 magis- 
trates at an unanimous ap- 
plication, that six baronies of the 
county might be proclaimed under 
the insurrection act. This applica- 
tion was accompanied by 58 depo- 
sitions on oath, respecting various 
outrages committed, for the most 
part, with the view of procuring 
arms. 

«< | did not hesitate to give imme- 
diate effect to this application. 

« The provisions of the act, which 
enabled me to appoint an extraor- 
dinary establishment of police, had 
been in operation in one district of 
the county* upwards of a year, and 
ina second+ about four months, The 
exertions of that police had been un- 
remitting, and many daring offend- 
ers had Goon apprehended. Among 
the resident magistrates great un- 
animity and cordiality had for some 
time past prevailed, and to many of 
them the utmost credit is due for the 
veal and activity with which they 
discharged their duties. The com- 
bined dente however, of the ma- 
gistracy and of the police, aided by 
a very considerable military force, 
were insufficient to contend with 
that lawless spifit and audacity in 
the commission of crime, which 
placed in continual hazard the lives 
and properties of the peaceable and 
well-disposed inhabitants. 

“ No less than four attacks had 
been made within a short period, 
by considerable bodies of armed 
men, upon the coaches conveyin 
the mails through this county, ab 
though they were accompanied by a 
military escort; on these occasions 
some of the dragoons were killed, 
and other persons wounded. 

“In the barony of Kilnemanagh,a 






















house had been hired as a 

ry barrack for the accoMmModatiog 
of a military party, which, with th 
house adjoining it, was entirely dp, 
stroyed in the month of Se 

by a verylarge body of men in arms, 
provided with various instrumen, 
of attack. A written notice wa; 
left, stating that it was resolved tp 
destroy in the same manner 
house taken by the government for 


a similar —— 

“ Fortunately for the peace of the 
country, thirteen persons, t 
with their leader in this attac (the 
son of a farmer of considerable pro. 
perty), were capitally convicted at 
the special commission subsequent. 
ly held in this county in the month 


of January 1816. 


“The weekly reports made to go- 
vernment by the magistrates super. 
intending the police establishments, 
mentioned repeated instances wheres 
in the houses of respectable inhabit. 
antshad been attacked (in some cases 
in the day time), and the occupiers 
compelled to deliver up their arms, 
Several murders had been com. 
mitted, particularly upon persons 
employed in the collection or valu- 
ation of tithes. One person thus 
occupied, though accompanied by 
eight armed men for his protection, 
was killed in the day-time, and his 
party disarmed, within a short d 
stance of the city of Cashel. 

“In the early part of the monthof 
September, in consequence of the 
repeated acts of outrage which were 
committed in the counties of Tip- 
og and Limerick, and the vie 
ent and open manner in which the 
law was set at defiance, I di 
a large additional military force, 
under the command of lieutenant 





{ The barony of Middlethird. 


+ The baronies of Kilnemanagh and Eliogarty. 


general 
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Meyrick, to march into 
counties, with the view of aid- 
oe the civil power, and giving that 
confidence to the respectable and 
well-d:sposed inhabitants, which 
might induce them to remain in the 
country, and co-operate with the 
vernment in attempting to main- 
ia tranquillity. 

me avian, on the 25th of 
mber, the memorial which I 
have above aluded to, proceeding 
from an unanimous meeting of forty 
magistrates, I lost not a moment in 
issuing a roclamation, with the 
advice of the privy council, declar- 
ing six of the baronies of the county 
of Tipperary * tobe in astate of dis- 
turbance, and subjecting them to 
the provisions of the insurrection 

act. 

“Another barony + of the county 
was, ina few days afterwards, inclu- 
ded in this proclamation, on the ap- 
plication of the magistrates. 

“Tn the course of the month of 
October, another memorial was pre- 
sented to me from thirteen magis- 
trates of the county of Tipperary, 
assembled at an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the peace, expressing their 
opinion, that four additional baron- 
sf, not included in the proclama- 
tons, were in a state of disturbance, 
and praying that they also might be 
proclaimed. i 

“ Not having had sufficient reason 
to think that the baronies last men- 
honed were in such a state of dis- 
turbance as to call for the applica- 
tion of any extraordinary measure, 
I directed the clerk of the peace to 
becalled upon to furnish the sworn 
iaformations of outrages committed, 


~<—_s_m. 
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upon which the allegations of dis- 
turbance rested. 

“After a consideration of the do- 
cumentswith which I was furnished, 
I did not think the necessity for a 
compliance with the memorial I 
have last mentioned sufficiently esta- 
blished. I entertained a confident 
hope, that if the act was effectual in 
the baronies in which it had been 
recently enforced, itsinfluence would 
be felt in those immediately adjoin- 
ing them, 

“At the latter end of September,I 
received from forty-seven magis- 
trates of the county of Limerick as- 
sembled at a special sessions on the 
26th, a representation that the en- 
tire of that county was in a state of 
disturbance, occasioned by a very 
general confederacy among the 
lower orders, and praying that the 
county might be proclaimed under 
the insurrection act. A memorial 
was also received, concluding with 
the same .prayer, from the magis- 
trates of the county of the city of 
Limerick. 

«¢ Having had sufficient evidence 
that the ordinary operation of the 
law was inadequate to maintain 
tranquillity in this county, and that 
it was in a state of serious disorder, 
it was proclaimed in council under 
the provisions of the insurrection 
act on the 30th of September ; and 
the county of the city, with the ex- 
ception of such parishes as are 
within the city, was proclaimed on 
the $d of October. 

“ In consequence of the number of 
prisoners in the gaol of the county 
of Limerick, | deemed it expedient 
to issue a warrant for a special come 





; The six baronies were those of Middlethird, Kilnemanagh, Eliogarty, Sleward- 
*¢4, Compsey, Clanwilliam, and the eastern barony of Iffa aud O.Ta. 


t That of [fa and Offa West. 


t Upper and Lower Ormond, [kerrin, and Owuay and Arra. 


mission, 
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mission, fot the ——_ of bringing 
the offenders to trial. 

Inthe early part of November it 
fave me great satisfaction to be en- 
abled to inform your lordship, that 
since the insurrection act had been 
in force in the counties of Tipperary 
and Limerick, comparatively few 
crimes in violation of the public 
peace had been committed in these 
counties, and that they had wp one 
a state of tranquillity to which they 
had been unaccustomed for some 
time past: that those provisions of 
the insurrection act which give fa- 
cilities to the magistrates to recover 
arms from persons who are not en- 
titled by law to possess them, had 
operated very beneficially ; and I 
felt it due to the magistrates resid- 
ing in the disturbed districts, to re- 
port to your lordship the great un- 
animity with which they had acted, 
and the strong disposition they had 
shown to give effect by their per- 
sonal exertions to the measures of 
government. At this period I re. 
reived addresses from each of the 
grand juries of the county and city 
of Limerick, assembled at the spe- 
cial commission then about to ter- 
minate, expressing their satisfaction 
with the measures which had been 
udopted for the suppression of dis- 
turbance, and conveying an assur- 
unce that they had been attended 
with successs. 

“ Notwithstanding the intimation 
which I had so recently conveyed to 
your lordship, that the state of the 
county of Tipperary was improved, 
at least there had been of late fewer 
violations of the public peace,—to- 
wards the latter end of the month 
of November, Mr. William Baker, 
u gentleman of considerable fortune, 
and of the highest character and 
respectability, was assassinated on 
his return home from the special 
sessions at Cashel, where he had 


been discharging his duty as ams. 
gistrate. The circumstances dnde 
pret nn murder was 
an ich were proved in evideng 
on the trialof toc be concemed 
r it, are pre indicative of the 
epravity and sanguinary dispos. 
tion of which this count hal pre. 
sented so many lamentable proofs, 
It appeared that in the month of 
September a house in the neigh 
bourhood of Mr. Baker’s residence 
had been attacked by an armed body 
of men, and, after considerable re. 
sistance on the part of the inhabit. 
ants, had been burned. Mr. Baker 
had exerted himself with great ac. 
tivity and success in detecting and 
committing to prison the perpetra. 
tors of this outrage; and in con 
sequence of his exertions a conspi- 
racy to murder him was formed in 
the early part of November, The 
murder was committed on the 27th 
of November in the day-time, bya 
party of five persons, It appeared 
that in consequence of an order 
which had been issued (it has not 
been traced from whom), several 
persons (many of them con 
siderable oo ae assembled on 
that day and the evening preceding, 
upon the different roads by whichit 
was ible for Mr. Baker to re 
turn from Cashel, and were station 
ed in small detachments in di 
houses and places of concealment, 
for the pu of intercepting him; 
- Mr. "Baker was watched the 
whole day by persons a 
thepurpose; that his departure from 
Cashel was communicated by sig- 
nals; and that when the shots wer? 
fired which deprived him of his life 
a shout of triumph was raised 
number of people who had asse@ 
bled in the neighbourhood , 
ly to witness this barbarous murder 
“ On the 2d of December 1 issued 
a proclamation in council, 
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grewardof 5,000/. for the discovery 
of the person by whom the murder 
was Commit I shortly after- 


ards received an address, signed 
6 magistrates of the county of 

, assembled at a special 

: the peace on the 13th of 


December, expressing the strongest 
acknowledge ments for the prompt 
administration of the powers con- 
fided to the executive government, 
and assuring me, that notwithstand- 
the recent murder of Mr. Baker, 
the manifest intention of those 
concerned oe it to Bouyer riery ~ 4 
magistrates from execution 0 
therr duty, a! were determined to 
co-operate with the government in 
endeavouring to maintain tranquil- 
lity, and not to relax their exertions 
from the a “age of personal 
danger, T ey concluded by pray- 
ing that a superintending miagi- 
strateand policeestablishment might 
be placed in the barony in which the 
murder of Mr Baker had been per- 


“I gave immediate effect to the 
wishes of the a thus con- 
chen and a chief magistrate of 

» with 50 constables, was 
inthe barony of Clanwilliam. 
the 28th of December a warrant 


Was issued for a special commission 
tobe held in the county of Tippe- 


“In order that I might not inter- 
rupt a connected account of the 
measures which I was compelled to 

in the counties of Tipperary 
samerick, I omitted to state, 
a mm the conetid November, a 

‘moral, si several magis- 

trates of the Kin ~ County om 
at Clare on the 22d of Novem- 
» Was laid before me, represent- 


ne 
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itig that various acts of violence, 
vie. the robbery of arms, the inflic- 
tion of torture, the assembling in 
arms by night, and the administra- 
tion of unlawful oaths, were com: 
mitted in Me oe district of that 
county, and praying that it might 
be declared ina ttate of disturbalce 
under the insurrection act. 

“7 had previously received a m@- 
morial from a numerous meeting of 
the magistrates of Westmeath, ass 
sembled at Moate on the 2d Novem. 
ber, stating, that the character of 
the disturbances which had so ] 
prevailed in that county i 
the same; that they were of opinion, 
that the ordinary powers intrusted 
to the magistracy were totally ina 
adequate to ensure security to the 
inhabitants ; and unanimously pray- 
ing, that the provisions of the insur 
rection act might be put in force in 
two baronies of that county ¢ with- 
out oaks es bi, 

“ Having had convince 
that inthedistricts pointed out bythe 
magistrates of the King’s County 
and Westmeath (and which are cone 
tiguous districts) a very turbulent 
disposition had long prevailed,many 
instances having occurred (some of 
which are enumerated in a formet 
part of this dispatch) in which ille. 
gal oaths had been administered, in 
which houses had been plundered of 
arms, and witnesses and others sus- 
pected of aiding the administration 
of justice, had been murdered or 
most cruelly treated; and having 
long witnessed the unceasing but 
ineffectual exertions on the part of 
many of the magistrates in the most 
disturbed parts of those counties, I 
determined to accede to their appl 
cation, and with the advice of the 
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mt a barony of Kileoursy, and the parishes of Durrow, Rehan, Lemanahap, 
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privy council, subjected the con- 
ti districts of the two counties 
to the operation of the insurrection 
act, by a proclamation which bears 
date the 24th November, 

_ «Tn the course of the present year, 
the insurrection act has not been 
enforced in any new instance, In the 
month of March, in consequence of 
a memorial from 27 magistrates of 
‘the county of Louth, a special ma- 
gistrate, with 50 constables, was ap- 
pointed, for the purpose of assisting 
them to maintain the peace in four 
baronies* of that county. 

** Various acts of outrage were 
committed in these baronies about 
this period. In the course of one 
week, 11 houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Dundalk were plundered of 
arms. The house and offices of a 
farmer, who had prosecuted some 

versons by whom he had been rob- 

d and nearly murdered, were wil- 
fully set on fire and consumed. A 
party of armed persons, reported to 

xe not less than 200 in number, at- 

tacked the house of another indivi- 
dual, and entered it, after meeting 
with considerable resistance: after 
wounding very severely the owner 
and two other inhabitants of the 
house, they compelled him to de- 
liver his arms, and to take an oath 
that he would give up his farm. 

“ In the month of April in the pre- 
sent year, a similar police establish- 
ment was also appointed in three 
baroniest of the county of Clare, on 
a representation received from 20 
magistrates of that county. Fora 
considerable time past, certain di- 
stricts in that county had been in an 
unsettled state ; but in the course of 
the preceding year I had been in- 
formed by the magistrates, that the 
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examples made under the insures. 
tion act in the counties of T; 
rary and Limerick had pa 
very beneficial effect in the 

of Clare. Inthe months, 

of February and March of the pre. 
sent year, offences of the same 
neral character with those which | 
have before described were very 
frequently committed, 
meetings of large numbers of the 
lower orders took place : in one dj. 
strict, in the course of the monthd 
March, several houses were «il. 
fully burned, and threatening notices 
were posted up, directed against the 
letting of lands to others than the 
old proprietors, and against the 
payment of rents, except under cer. 
tain prescribed regulations, 

«“ T haveenumerated all the several 
instances in which I have, with the 
advice of the privy council, en 
forced the provisions of either of 
those acts of the legislature which 
passed in the session of 1814 It 
will appear, from the detail into 
which Ihave entered, that thei 
surrection act has been er-forced ia 
the county of Limerick, the county 
of the city of Limerick, in sever 
baronies of the erent of Tippe- 
rary, two baronies of the rye 
Westmeath, and in a district of the 
King’s County : and that in certain 
districts of three counties, 
rary, Louth, and Clare, special m 
gistrates and constables have 
placed, Raving the ordinary power 
given to civil officers, and thee 


ei 
penses consequent on their appa 
ment being levied from the Ts 


within which they act. ; 
re I mls i oe ? ogee 

e gen result o measures 
which have been thus adopted fe 


wd 








* Upper and Lower Dundalk, Ardee and Louth. 
t Clondarlan, !brachan, and Moyarta. . oh 
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preservation of the public peace, 


aid of the ordinary operation of 


thelaw; and it gives me great satis- 
faction to be enabled to assure you, 
that tranquillity has been completely 
restored in-some of the districts 
which were the seat of disturbance ; 
and that in three of those districts in 
which the insurrection act was en- 
forced in the course of last year, it 
has, in consequence of the improved 
state of them, been withdrawn since 
the commencement of the present 


year. 
“Ip the month of February last, 1 
received from the magistrates of the 
ing’s County a memorial, express- 


ir acknowledgements for the 
sitions | powers which had been 


given to them under the insurrection 
act, and for the judicious distribu- 
tion of the military force; stating 
the good effect to the peace of the 
county which had resulted from 
those measures,and giving their opi- 
nion, that the additional powers in- 
trusted to them might be safely 
withdrawn, 

“From the magistrates of the city 
of Limerick, assembled at an ex- 
traordinary sessions of the peace on 
the 15ti day of April last, a me- 
morial was transmitted, stating their 
opimon that the circumstances which 

duced them to apply for the pro- 
vision of the 54th of the King to be 
put inforce in the county of the city 
of Limerick no longer existed. 

“Ihave also received a memorial 

the magistrates of the county 
of Westmeath, assembledat a special 
session of the peace held last month, 
expressing the deep sense which they 
eatertain of the benefit which their 
county has experienced from the 


Measures which had been adopted ; ° 


oe the tranquillity they now 
enjoy to ‘the successful operations of 
Provisionsof the insurrection act; 
— their wish, that the 
Powers with which it invested them 
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might be withdrawn, and the ors 
dinary course of law restored. 

“7 gave imme:liate e fect to their 
several applications ; and the pro- 
clamations enforcing the insurrec- 
tion act in certain districts of the 
county of Westmeath, King’s Coun- 
ty, and the county of the city of 
Limerick, have been severally re- 
voked by the privy council. The 
only counties, therefore, in which 
that act row remains in operation 
are the counties of Tipperary and 
Limerick 

“ T have annexed to this dispatch 
a report of the proceedings of the 
special commission held for the 
county and city of Limerick in the 
month of November 1815, and in 
the countyot Tipperaryin the month 
of February 1816; and areturn of 
persons tried at the special session 
under the insurrection act, for of- 
fences against the provision of that 
act. I have added also a statement 
of the proceedings at the several 
assizes in the years 1813, 1814, and 
1815, and Lent assizes of the year 
1816, so far as relates to committals 
and convictions for criminal acts 
connected with the disturbance of 
the public peace in the following 
counties: Westmeath, Tipperary, 
Limerick, King’s County, Queen’s 
County, Longford, Louth, Clare, 
Roscommon, and Waterford. 

« There may appear to your lord- 
ship a great disparity in some cases 
between the number of committals 
and the number of convictions ; and 
persons unacquainted with the in- 
ternal state of this country mayinfer 
that committals too frequently take 
place without sufficient evidence of 
guilt against the parties apprehend- 
ed. Nosuch conclusions, however 
(1 mean so far as relates to the ge. 
neral practice of the magtsiracy to 
commit suspected persoits on slight 
and insufficient ground), ought to 
be drawn. The frequent instances 
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which have come to my knowledge, 
wherein prosecutors and witnesses 
have been intimidated by the me- 
naces of the friends of the parties de- 
op, apr the experience I have 


danger towhich they, and i 


even their relations, are exposed ; of 
the necessity which in almost every 
case occurs, that they should quit 
the place of their birth and resi- 
dence ; of the odium which univer- 
sally attaches to the name of an in- 
former; compel me to consider the 
disproportion between the number 
of committals and convictions in 
many districts, rather as a proof of 
the Routed state of society, and 
of the impediments in the way of the 
administration of justice, than as a 
proof of undue precipitancy, on the 
part of the magistracy, in commit- 
ting on the suspicion of criminality. 
I may be allowed here to add, that 
the danger attendant on the giving 
of information or evidence was so 
notorious, and so much impeded the 
conviction of the guilty at no remote 
period, that the legislature found it 
necessary, with the view of deter- 
ring from the murder of witnesses, 
of preventing the impunity of 
the parties against whom those wit- 
nesses had deposed, to enact, that if 
any petson having given informa- 
tion upon oath of any offence against 
the laws should be murdered, or 
forcibly carried away, before the 
trial of the person deposed against, 
such information on oath should be 
admitted as evidence on the trial, 
“It has been necessary in the dis- 
turbed counties , (in most instances 
of personshaving - tg information 
on oath, or intending to give evi- 
dence upon trial,) on account of the 
serious danger to which such per- 
sons are exposed, to remove them to 
places of security previous to the 
trials, and ultimately to provide for 
abodes. In many cases the wit- 


have been pre- 
tected in barracks, or brought t 
Dublin, where, however, occasion 
ally, they have not been safe from 
the hostility of the friends of the 
yj porerenyreanc | neceamayt 
és venot thoughtit 
mention the saicomans appli 
which have been, and continue tobe 
pe for event assistance in aid 
of the civil power, by magistrats 
and others. I never recommend 
the commander of the forces to ac 
cede to those 3 lee without 
the strongest evidence of their neces 
nity ; and in almost every case, the 
military officer in command of the 
district ay 9 tar the requisition 
proceeds, is directed to inquire 
sonally into the grounds on whi 
it is made. I ought not, however, 


to omit to mention, that.a very com 
siderable military force is pis 
in giving assistance to the officers of 
revenue in the suppression of illicit 
distillation, which prevails toa great 
extent in several of the northern and 
western counties of this. kingdom 

In consequence of an order of the 

some, — —s 

month of February in present 

ycar, a return had peer = 
troops at that time em on 

po which I have asia to 

this dispatch, and which will git 

full information with respect to a 

number of men employee, the & 

tachments into which they are 
wares and the stations atw. 

are placed. 

“| pargpare great truth and regarh 
my lord, your lordship’s @* 
obedient humble — er a 

Signed) “ Warrwor 

“ The Viccunt Sidmouth, &c." 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Naval and Military Transactions of Great Britain, during the Year 1816— 
Expedition against Algiers—Nepaulese War. 


APS there is no circum- 
stance that created more ge- 
peral and deep astonishment and 
i ion, in the minds of all 
who reflected even in the most 
jal manner on itical 
events, than the tame and disgrace. 
ful furbearance with pas al the 
European. powers, without excep- 
tion, sat = under the barba- 
rousand unprovoked aggravations 
and plunders of the piratical go- 
veraments on the northern coasts of 
Africa. To account for this for- 
bearance, on any known principles 
of policy or wisdom, seemed impos- 
That these States might be 
crushed even by one of the first-rate 
powers, seemed a point of 
little doubt: that a confederacy of 
three or four of the principal of the 
powers could effectually 

crush them, seemed certain. 

In some respects, Britain was 
called upon to execute this office in 
favour of suffering civilization and 
humanity, She was mistress of 
the ocean ; she had already stepped 
forth against the tyranny and op- 
pression of France, which,:though 
oa much larger scale, and pro- 
dactive of much more dreadful con- 
sequences, was undoubtedly not 
more unprovoked than had been in 
every case the oppression of the 

powers, In this view Bri- 
tam seemed called upon to come 

a im all the vengeance of her 
maritime power; and as she was 
* powerful by sea, the enterprise 
semed much easier to her than to 
#y other European state On the 


other hand, the Barbary States sel- 
dem or never molested her ships or 
subjects; they rather paid to them 
a respect, which proved that they 
were unwilling to provoke the ven- 
geanee of the mistress of the ocean. 

ut this respect was in some mea- 
sure purchased: at least we con- 
descended to ward off the attacks of 
the Barbary States by presents and 
negotiations ; and a tax was even 
levied on all ships going to the Me- 
diterranean, or even passing within 
those limits which lly bound- 
ed the depredations of the corsairs, 
for the express purpose of defray 
ing any expense to which the Bri- 
tish government might be put, in 
order to keep quiet, either by force 
or by presents, these pests of civilized 
society. 

As long as the British govern- 
ment was engaged in the French 
revolutionary war, there was no 
time or means to undertake an ex- 
pedition against the Barbary States; 
but as soon as peace was restored, 
they resolved te attend to this sub- 
ject. Accordingly lord Exmouth 
was sent out with an adequate force, 
to demand, in the first place, the 
liberation of a)] the Christian slaves; 
and then to negotiate on behalf of 
the minor powers in the Mediter- 
ranean treaties of peace and amity, 
leaving the great maritime powers 
to defend themselves, as they had 
hitherto done, against any insult to 
their respective flags. The fleet 
proc first to Tunis,and thence 
to Tripoli. Here the expedition was 
completely successful: the release of 
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every Christian slave was procu- 
red: treaties were concluded ; and 
a declaration was obtained that no 
Christian -lave should in future be 
made by either ot these powers ; but 
that the prisoners taken should be 
treated, and exchanged, in the man- 
ner usual with European states. 
The fleet“then returned to Al- 
giers, for the purpose, as was under- 
stood, of obtaining a revision of the 
treaty which the dey had made with 
Americarespecting thesale of prizes 
in his ports. The dey replied to this 
question, that the treaty he had re- 
cently made with that nation was at 
an end; that if they chose not to 
abide by the oldone, he would agree 
to no other. Lord Exmouth then 
proposed to the dey a treaty similar 
to that made at ‘unis and Tripoli, 
for doing away with slavery alto- 
ether, The dey represented that 
it was impossible to entirely abolish 
the system that had so long subsist- 
ed—that it was the commerce of the 
country, and that a change which 
would be so detrimental to the in- 
terests of every Turk and Moor, it 
would require considerable time to 
bring their minds to submit to, The 
Divan and the military (Turks), 
he was persuaded, would never re- 
nounce the trade, Lord Exmouth, 
having urged his demands with all 
his wonted energy and perseverance 
in vain, departed from the interview 
with a determination to commence 
hostilities. . The dey, therefore, or- 
dered the British consul (Mr, Mace 
donald) to be confined, and all the 
English vessels at Oran to be seized. 
he next day the squadron got 
under way, for the purpose of goin 
into the Mole, to destroy the AL 
gerine naval force; but a violent 
came on, which continued until 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and 
then it would have been too late to 
take'a favourable position alongside 
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the batteries. The shi anchored 
again, His lordship then depen 
a Jetter to the dey, demanding thar 
the consul should be released, 
sent off to the fleet. ‘I'he dey refaged 
to give him up, saying, he owed him 
500,000 dollars ; when that SUM Was 
paid, he should depart. The; 
when he parted from lord Exmo 
said, though he should be prepared 
for hostilities, he would not fire the 
first shor. Upon the whole, as fy 
as the question bore upon his ow 
feelings and interest, he appeared 
cs ae to do away with slavery, 
The next day the dey sent off to 
lord ental a proposal, that he 
was willing to conclude a teeny 
peace ; but that part of the nego. 
tiation which referred to the abob- 
tion of slavery should stand overfor 
six months, that he might be enabled 
- rata the advice and sanction 
of the grand seignior upon the 
tion. Sond Exmouth agree 
cept that the time of suspension 
should be three instead of six months 
This being mutually decided, the 
Tagus frigate, captain Deans Du» 
das, was appointed to take the 
ambassador to Constantinople, 
use of that ship had, at the frst, 
been granted to the dey, to convey 
his presents to the grand seignior, 
as he had not sent any since he was 
chosen to the regency, Lord Er 
mouth then oxtlditiged the usual 
civilities with the dey, and departed 
with his fleet for England, 
the ‘l'agus for the service appot 
When lord Exmouth returned t 
England, the nation were not sit 
fied : they very generally expressed 
their surprise, that the dey of 
we should have been allowed & 
ay, while terms were ex from 
the deys of Tunis and Th aod 
anticipated saat a ho oa 
part, or a speedy renew! 
piratical depredations. This prove 
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tobe thecase. Scarcely was lord Ex- 
mouth returned to England, when 
the Algerines committed depreda- 
tions and cruelties, not only upon 
the subjects of other European 
but also upon some English 
tects: it seemed therefore that 
he was not intimidated, either by 
the appearance of an American 
squadron which had been sent 
across the Atlantic for the express 
parpose of chastising him, and by 
which he had been obliged to enter 
jato a treaty with the United States, 
or by the appearance of a squadron 
from Britain—a power still more 
formidable, both from her greater 
vicinity and her superior maritime 
strength, The cry in Britain, on 
learning these fresh outrages, was 
therefore almost universal; not only 
for war against Algiers, but for the 
immediate and utter annthilation of 
that power. There were some who 
were disposed to doubt not only 
thé practicability of destroying Al- 
ers oF even effectually preventing 
continuance of her piracies, but 
even the policy of these measures, 
arguments in support of these 
doubts are ably given in the num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review for 
April 1816. ‘he principal of these 
we shall extract; as they not only 
sate the question forcibly, but also 
throw considerable light on our 
connexion with, and dependence 
upon, the Barbary powers, 

In discussing this question, we 
may narrow the grounds, by in- 
bre, 

1. Can England, consistently 
with sound policy and good faith, 
jom in the ‘league’ br putting 

the Barbary powers? 

2 Would the cause of humanity 
benefited by the extermination 
those powers ? 

_ 8. Is their extermination prac- 
teable? and ifso, How is Northern 
Africa to be disposed of ? 
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1, It has always been deemed an 
object of the first importance for 
England to maintain a command. 
ing attitude in the Mediterranean ; 
and for this very reason it has also 
been the constant endeavour of 
France and Spain to expel us alto- 
gether from that quarter. The 
great exertions thathave been made, 

é millions that have been expend- 
ed, the public anxiety that has been 
felt by the people of England for 
the preservation of the barren rock 
of Gibraltar, had no object beyond 
the means which its possession af- 
forded us, of asserting and maiu- 
taining our naval superiority in teh 
Mediterranean. The negotiations 
which took place at the treaty of 
Amiens respecting Malta, and 
which ended in our retaining pos- 
session of that island, had no other 
object. But Malta and Gibraltar 
depend for their subsistence on ex- 
ternal sources of supply ; and those, 
in time of war, when our fleets are 
large and garrisons numerous, 
must not be distant. _To look to 
England alone for a supply of food 
for 30,000 seamen and soldiers, ex- 
clusive of the inhabitants, would 
be most dangerous, and might be 
fatal both to the garrisons and to 
the fleet. We will admit, however, 
for argument’s sake, the possibility 
of a regular and ample supply be- 
ing sent out from England; still, 
a plague to which Malta is subject, 
and an endemic sickness which fre- 
quently visits Gibraltar, might ren- 
der those supplies unavailable, 

The places whence provistons are 
usually drawn, in time of war, are 
the Black Sea, the Archipelago, 
Egypt, and the Barbary States. 
The first three resources failed us 
more than once in the course of the 
late long and arduous struggle, and 
must always be liable to interrup- 
tion from war or the plague; but 


the States of Barbary failed us ouly 
X 4 when 
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when they were themselves suffer- 
ing under the calamity of famine, 
Rarely has any of them shown an 
unwillingness to afford us supplies 
of cattle and corn, or to furnish our 
ships of war with fresh provisions, 
free of all duties, whenever they 
called at any of their ports. Even 
when at war with Turkey, to which 
the three states bordering on the 
Mediterranean are, nominally at 
Jeast, pashalicks, they never once 
attempted to shut their ports against 
us. Our a a 910A of 
longer standin n with any 
other power, x date of the first 
with Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
being that of 1662, and with Mo- 
rocco 1721; yet these treaties, ge- 
nerally speaking, have been held 
sacred by them, Among other 
advantages which Great Britain 
derives trom these treaties, it is 
stipulated, ‘that no subject of his 
Majesty shall be bought or sold or 
made a slave, not even if taken on 
board a ier en? with those 
states, provided he be a passenger ; 
that ail British vessels may frecly 
rer the seas without any search, 
indrance, or molestation, on pro- 
ducing’ a pass from the lords com- 
miss o's ot the admiralty ; that 
neither the goods shall be seized, 
nor the men made slaves, belong- 
ing to shipwrecked vessels; and 
that our ships of war shajl receive 
provisions at the several ports, free 
of duty :’—if, at any time, any of 
those stipulations have been violat- 
ed by the unruly and piratical sub- 
jects of those states, immediate re- 
= a has always been made. 
e British consuls residing at their 
ports have invariably been respected 
above those of any other power; 
though we have heard, indeed, that 
one of our consuls at Tangier once 
wrote to the British admiral com- 
ogy, Bes Gibraltar, requesting 
that a longer flag staf might be 


sent him to erect before his 
and stating that the consolar ip, 
fluence 7” Neng eoeiocns of Moros. 
co de chiefly on the 
of eager ‘ oa 

2, Whether the cause of huma 
nity would be benefited by direct 
hostilities on onr part, and whether 
we should be justified on thatground 
in joining the ‘holy league,’ isa part 
of the question in which we cannot 
hesitate to give our decided nega, 
tive. 

There can be no doubt, however, 
that the Christian slaves are subj 
to much 75%. treatment, and e 

cially in Algiers: but no En 
pi be Ger made a ayes 
before we go out of the way to seek 
for objects of misery abroad, it 
would be wise and humane to rm 
lieve those which we have at home, 

The greatest number of slaves, 
taken by the aeakags | wers of 
late years, consists o Sardinian 
Neapolitans, and Sicilians; whe, 
on their part, he it remembered, 
make slaves of the Africans when 
ever they can take them, Anes 
change of prisoners is seldom e 
fected ; for the Moors, though they 
hold themselves far superior to 
Christians, generally demand-two, 
und sometimes four or five Maho 
medans for one Christian; their 
great object being, in fact, to ob 
tain money for their ransom, Itus 
thus in the power of the govert 
ment to which the unfortunate 
tives belong, or of their friends, # 
most at any time, to procure ti 
release; and it is obviously them 
terest of those who hold them, ® 
preserve rather than destroy them. 

If, however, the treaument of 
Christian prisoners, or slaves, wer 
more ae than it is, what has Em 
gland to do with it, that she mus 
stand former, as oe swears 
power, and sacrifice her seamen 
evince her humanity towards Sar- 
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dinians, Sicilians, and Neapolitans? 
Bat—the question is widely alter- 
ed, if, as it would seem, the treaties 
recently made in behalf of these 
have been violated: if the 

of Algiers has not only refused 

io follow the example of the other 
two states, in renouncing the prac- 
tice of making Christian slaves, but 
in the very moment that he was 
igning the most solemn treaties, 
‘im the name of God Almighty,’ 
treacherously sent off his orders for 
the massacre of Bona, then indeed 
Jand has been insulted, and we 

can understand the nature of the 
armament said to be preparing for 
the Mediterranean. The question 
then is no longer whether England 
shall waste her blood and treasure 
ia an idle crusade, for the benefit of 
{ ; she is imperatively call- 

ed upon to avenge the insult offered 
to her own flag ; and alone we trust 
she will avenge it, The flag which 
has maintained its superiority in the 
Medierranean against the fleets of 
France and Spain requires no as- 
distance to humble the Barbary 


The Algerines have mortars and 
stone shot of immense calibre and 
weightand Turks and renezadoesto 
manage them; some of them men 
of rank and talent, who, having dis- 
graced the one and misapplied the 
other, have been forced to fly to the 
shores of Atrica from the offended 
laws of their own country. ° With 
all this, we are not apprehensive 
about the result of an English squa- 
dron before Algiers, thouyh the his- 
tory of the attempts made against it 
# NOL Very encouraging. Charles V. 
having taken the Goleta before Tu- 
ms and released 20,000 slaves, next 

his hand on Algiers, and after 

be of as om of his men as 
had released slaves at Tunis, 
Was glad to make peace on any 
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terms. Of the formidable army em- 
ployed on this expedition, ‘many,’ 
says his elegant historian, ‘perished 
in the battle, more in the recreat, 
and the remainder returned inte 
Spain covered with infamy.’ He 
might have added to his list of 
disasters, that 15 ships of war, 149 
transports, and 8000 men were de- 
stroyed by the elements. Philip IL. 
was equally unfortunate in his at- 
tempts on Algiers. 

The most that could be hoped 
for is the destruction of the town 
and the fleet: but Algiers is not se 
easily destroyed; the flat-roofed 
houses are all built of stone, almost 
without a stick of wood, and with- 
out furniture ; and every howe is 
as good a fortress as those of Ro» 
setta and Buenos Ayres —names 
too disastrous to be soon forgotten. 
But were it possible to lay it in 
ashes, even that would not make 
much impression on its rulers; and 
the suffering but resigned Mussul. 
man would resolve it all into the 
‘ will of God!" When the Frenck 
bombarded Mogadore, and afters 
wards sent to make peace, the first 
question asked by the emperor of 
the ambassador was, how much mo. 
ney the expedition had cost them? 
—iand on being informed, he ob. 
served to the ambassador, that for 
half that sum he would have le. 
velled the town to its foundations! 

So says Keatinge—but the story 
was first told of the dey of Algiers, 
when Louis ¥1V. threatened tolay 
that place in ashes. Tell him, says 
the Dey, to send me half the money 
it would cost, and I will do it for 
him more effectually.—When the 
cabinet of James I. determined to 
show our naval prowess, by an at- 
tack on Alziers, that able and it- 
telligent statesman sir William 
Monson vehemently opposed :t, as 
a rash and ill-fo expedition 5 
| urging 
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urging that} instead of raising the 

tation of the British arms, it 
would only contribute to render 
them ridiculous, Sir Robert Man- 
sel, however, was sent with a squa- 
dron, and did nothing ; after him, 
a fleet went for the same tng 
under Lord Willoughby, and an- 
other under the earl of Denbigh, 
both of which were equally unsuc- 
cessful. 

The success of Blake (who never 
failed) in burning the Tunisian fleet 
at the Goleta, was as detrimental 
to our Mediterranean commerce, 
as the failure of Mansel. The irri- 
tation produced by the attack in- 
creased the number of row-boats, 
more destructive and more certain 
of their prey than large rigged ves- 
sels. In fact, the Mediterranean 
swarmed with them, and they were 
not over scrupulous in their dis- 
posal of the prisoners, In 1688, when 
the French admiral Du Quesne bom- 
barded Algiers, all the French pri- 
soners in the place were butchered, 
and the dey committed the inhu- 
man and atrocious act of binding 
the French consul to the mouth of 
a mortar, and firing him off against 
the bombarding squadron, The ba- 
lance of the account therefore has 
not been in favour of humanity, af- 
ter any of the attacks on Algiers, 
whether successful or otherwise. 

3. Let us however suppose a ‘ho- 
ly alliance’ was formed, and that 
by ts efforts all the towns on the 
sea-coast were tumbled down on 
the heads of their unoffending in- 
habitants; what is the next step to 
be taken by these combined friends 
of humanity and religion? 

Difficulties every way occur; nor 
do we pretend to sugvest the means 
of removing them ; but we cannot 
avoid thinking that the concessions 
already obtained by lord Exmouth 
from two of the powers will ulti- 


mately lead to a better order of 
things. If, as it would appear, the 
Turkish rabble are so dissatished 
with the declaratory abolition of 
piracy by the bey of Tunis that they 
are abandoning the country, and 
carrying off the shipping; if the 
two sovereigns of Tripoli and Ty. 
nis, who are natives, will e 
their own people in offices of tras, 
and raise their armies out of the 
Moorish population ; if the grand 
seignior should be required to ab 
solve thern from their mere nomi- 
nal allegiance, and never more in. 
terfere with their concerns; in shor, 
if they could be constituted inde 
pendent governments, under native 
princes, there is every reason to be. 
lieve they would gradually subside 
into more industrious, commercial, 
and peaceable communities: and 
the first step towards this desirable 
end would be that of prevailing on 
them to dismiss every Turk and re 
negado from their émploy. The 
two states above mentioned would 
be too happy to accede to this; and 
if the dey of Algiers should hold 
out, let him be treated, as he d& 
serves to be, without mercy, Un 
der such an arrangement we 
believe we should hear no more of 
their piracies than we have done ot 
late years of the Sallee rovers, once 
so formidable to all the co 
nations of Europe. 

The British government, how- 
ever, resolved to attempt the redi- 
cing the dey of Algiers © such 
terms as, if acted upon, 
prevent his future depredations, Ac 
cordingly, lord Exmouth was di 
patched with a fleet of seven sail of 
the line, frigates, gun-boats, &. 
Those who were acquainted with 
the natural and artificial defences 
of Algiers, and with the determined 
courage of the new dey,—for the 


old dey had been massacred in co 
sequence 
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sequence of the treaty he had con- 
cluded with lord Exmouth,—were 
not very sanguine with respect to the 
issue of this expedition. They asked 
why a larger force was not sent j—at 
peace wi all the world, we cer- 
tainly had plenty of ships to spare ; 
and in every point of view, it would 
be better to send as many as would 
beable to achieve all that was to 
be done, in a speedy and effectual 
manner, and without any interval 
of doubt as to the issue, than barely 
as many ships as might accomplish 
the object. If we failed, what a 
triumph for the Barbarians! We 
must then, either be at more ex- 
of blood and treasure, effec- 
tally to crush them, or sit down 
tamely under the most aggravated 
insults and depredations. Govern- 
ment, however, it is to be supposed, 
aswell as lord Exmouth, thought 
the force quite adequate. It was 
—_ The enterprise was suc- 
ul:—the particulars of it are 
detailed by lord Exmouth in a 
manner and style highly creditable 
tohis feelings and his talents, in the 
following official dispatch, which 
we are sure our readers would not 
wish us to alter or abridge in a sin- 
gle particular. 


Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Aug. 28. 


Sir,—In all the vicissitudes,of a 
long life of public service, nocircum- 
stance hasever produced onmymind 
such impressions ofgratitude and joy 
astheevent of yesterday. To have 

one of tte humble instru- 
ments, in the hands of Divine Pro- 
vidence, for bringing to reason a 
ferocious government, and destroy- 
ing for ever the insufferable and 
rid system of Christian slavery, 
€aM never cease to be a source of 
delight and heart-felt comfort to 
‘very individual happy enough to 
employed in it. may, I Saas, 
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be permitted, under such impres- 
sions, to offer my sincere congratu- 
lations to their lordships on the 
complete success which attended 
the gallant efforts of his majesty’s 
fleet in their attack upon Algiers of 
yesterday ; and the happy result 
provuced from it on this day by the 
signature of peace.—Thus has a 
provoked war of two days’ existence 
been attended by a complete vic- 
tory, and closed by a_ renewed 
peace for England and her ally, the 
king of the Netherlands, on condi- 
tions dictated by the firmness and 
wisdom of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, and commanded by ihe vi- 
gour of their measures.——My thanks 
ure justly due for the honour and 
confidence his majesty’s ministers 
have been pleased to repose oa my 
zeal on this highly important occa- 
sion. The means were by them 
made adequate to my own wishes, 
and the rapidity of their measures 
speaks for themselves. Not more 
than one hundred days since, I left 
Algiers with the British fleet, ux- 
suspicious and ignorant of the atro. 
cities which had been commitied at 
Bona; that fleet on its arrival in 
England was necessarily disbanded, 
and another, with proportionate re- 
sources, created and equipped; and 
although impeded in its progress 
by calms and adverse winds, has 
poured the vengeance of an insulted 
nation, in chastising the cruelties of 
a ferocious government, with a 
romptitude beyond example, and 
highly honourable to the national 
character, eager to resent oppres- 
sion or cruelty whenever practised 
upon those under their protection, 
Would to God that in the attain- 
ment of this object I had not deeply 
to lament the severe loss of so many 
gallant officers and men! Theyhave 
rofusely bled in a contest waich 
bas been peculiarly marked br 
proofs 
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proofs of such devoted heroism as 
would rouse every noble feeling, 
did I dare indulge in relating them. 
Their lordships will already have 
been informed, by his majesty’s 
sloop Jasper, of my proceedings up 
to the 14th instant, on which =| I 
broke ground from Gibraltar, after 
a veratious detention, by a foul 
wind, of four days.—The fleet, 
complete in all its points, with the 
addition of five gun-boats fitted at 
Gibraltar, departed in the highest 
spirits, and with the most favour- 
able prospect of reaching the port 
of their destination in three days; 
but an adverse wind destroyed the 
expectation of an early arrival, 
which was the more anxiously look- 
ed for by myself, in consequence of 
hearing, the day I sailed from Gib- 
raltar, that a large army had been 
assembled, and that very consider- 
able additional works were throw- 
ing up, not only on both flanks of 
the city, but also immediately about 
the entrance of the Mole: from this 
[ was apprehensive that my inten- 
tion of making that point my prin- 
cipal object of attack, had been dis- 
covered to the dey by the same 
means he had heard of the expedi- 
tion, This intelligence was, on the 
following night, greatly confirmed 
by the Rrootethess, which I had 
dispatched to Algicrs some time 
before, to endeavour to get away 
the consul. Captain Dashwood had 
with difficulty succeeded in bring- 
ing away, disguised in midship- 
man’s uniform, his wife and daugh- 
ter, leaving a boat to biing off their 
infant child, coming down in a bas- 
ket with the surceon, who thought 
he had composed it; but it unhap- 
pily cried in the gate-way, and in 
consequence the surgeon, three mid- 
shipmen, in all eighteen persons, 
were seized and confined as slaves 


in the usual dungeons. The child 
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was sent off next morning by the 
dey, and asa solitary instance ct 
his humanity, it ought to be record. 
ed by me.—Captain Dashwood fur. 
ther confirmed, that about 40,009 
men had been brought down from 
the interior, and all the Janissaries 
called in from distant garrisons, 
and that they were indefatigably 
employed in their batteries, gan. 
boats, &c. and every where strength. 
ening the sea-defences.—The dey 
informed captain Dashwood he 
knew perfectly well the armament 
was destined for Algiers, and asked 
him if it was true; he replied, if he 
had such information, he knew as 
much as he did, and probably from 
the same source—the public prints, 
The ships were all in port, and be- 
tween 40 and 50 gun and mortar. 
boats ready, with several more in 
forward repair. The dey had 
closely confined the consul, and re. 
fused either to give him up, or pro- 
mise his personal safety ; nor would 
he hear a word respecting the offi- 
cers and men seized in the boats of 
the Prometheus.—From the conti- 
nuance of adverse winds and calms, 
the land to the westward of Algiers 
was not made before the 26th, and 
the next morning at day-break the 
fleet was advanced in sight of the 
city, though not so near as J had in- 
tended. As the ships were becalm- 
ed, I embraced this opportunity af 
dispatching a boat, under cover of 
the Severn, with a flag of truce, and 
the demands I had to make, in the 
name of his royal highness the 
prince regent, on the dey of Al- 
giers (of which the accompanying 
are copies), directing the officer to 
wait two or three hours for the 
dey’s answer, at which time, if no 
reply was sent, he was to return to 
the flag-ship. He was met near the 
Mole by the captain of the port, 
who, on being told the answer w# 
expec 
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in one hour, replied, that 
¢ was impossible. The officer then 
said be would wait two or three 
hours. He then observed, two hours 
was quite sufficient. —The fleet at 


this time, by the springing-up of 


the sea-breeze, had reached the bay, 
and were preparing the boats and 
flotilla for service, until near two 
o'clock; when observing my officer 
was returning with the signal flying 
that no answer had been received, 
after a. delay of upwards of three 
hours, Iinstantly made the signal to 
know if the ships were all ready; 
which being answered in the affir- 
mative, the Queen Charlotte bore 
up, followed up by the fleet, for 
their appointed stations; the flag, 
leading in the prescribed order, was 
anchored in the entrance of the 
Mole, at about 50 yards distance. 
At this moment not a gun had been 
fired, and I began to suspect a full 
compliance with the terms which 
so many hours in their 
hands, At this period of profound 
ailence, a shot was fired at us from 
the Mole, and two at the ships to 
the northward then following : this 
Was promptly returned by the 
Queen Charlotte, who was then lash- 
ing to the mainmast of a brig, fast 
to the shore in the mouth of the 
Mole, and which we had steered 
for, as the guide to our position, 
us commenced a fire as anima- 
ted and well supported as, I believe, 
Was ever witnessed, from a quarter 
before three until nine, without in- 
termission, and which did not cease 
ahogether until half-past eleven. 
¢ ships immediately following 
me were admirably and coolly tak- 
ing their stations, with a precision 
even beyond my most sanguine 
ts and never did the British fla 
Feceive, On any occasion, more bie 
*s and honourable support. ‘T'o 
further on the line thay imme- 
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diately round me was perfectly im- 
possible, but so well grounded was 
my confidence in the gallant offi- 
cers I had the honour to command, 
that my mind was left perfectly free 
to attend to other objects; and I 
knew them in their stations only by 
the destructive effect of their fre 
upon the walls and batteries to 
which they were opposed.—I had 
about this time the satisfaction of 
seeing vice-admiral Van Capellan’s 
flag im the station | had assigned to 
him, and soon after, at intervals 
the remainder of his frigates, keepe 
ing up a well-supported fire on the 
flanking batteries he had offered to 
cover us from, as it had not been in 
my power, for want of room, to 
bring him in the front of the Mole. 
About sun-set [ received a message 
from rear-admiral Milne, convey- 
ing to me the severe loss the Im. 
pregnable was sustaining, havin 
then 150 killed and wounded, an 
requesting I would, if possible, send 
him a frigate to divert some of the 
fire he was under. The Glasgow,near 
me, immediately weighed; but the 
wind had been driven away by the 
cannonade, and she was obliged to 
anchor again, having obtained ra- 
ther a better position than before. 
I had at this time sent orders to the 
explosion-vessel, under the charge of 
lieutenant Fleming and Mr. Parker, 
by captain Reade, of the engineers, 
to bring her into the Mole ; but the 
rear-admiral having thought she 
would do him essential service if 
exploded under the battery in bis 
front, I sent orders to this vessel to 
that effect, which were executed. I 
desired also the rear-admiral might 
be informed, that many of the ships 
being now in flames, and certain of 
the Resale of the whole, I con 
sidered I had executed the most 
important part of my instructions, 
and should make every preparation 
tul 
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for withdrawing the ships, and de- mortar, gun, and rocket-boate, 
sired he would do so as soon as pos- under the direction of their respec. 
sible with his division.—There were tive artillery officers, shared, to the 
awful moments during the conflict, full extent of their power, in the ho. 
which T cannot now attempt tode- nours of this day. and performed 
scribe, occasioned by firing the ships good service ; it was by their fire all 
so near us; and I had long resisted the ships in the port (with the ex. 
the eager entreaties of several a- ception of the outer frigate) were 
round me te make the attemptupon in flames, which extended rapidly 
the outer frigate, distant about 100 over the whole arsenal, store- houses, 
yards; which at length I gave into, and gun-boats, exhibiting a specta. 
and major Gossett, by my side, who cle of awful grandeur and interest 
had been eager to land hts corps of nopen can describe. —The sloops of 
miners, pressed me most anxiously war, which had been appropriated 
for permission to accompany lieute- to aid and assist the ships of the 
nant Richards in this ship’s barge. line, and prepare for their retreat, 
The frigate was instantly boarded, performed not only that duty well, 
and in ten minutes in a perfect buat embraced every opportunity of 
blaze. A gallant young midship- -firing through the intervals, and 
man, in rocket-boat No. 8,although were constantly in motion, The 
forbidden, was led by his ardent shells from the bombs were admi- 
spirit to follow in support of the rably well thrown by the royal 
barge, in which he was desperately marine artillery; and although 
wounded, his brother officer killed, thrown directly across and over us, 
and nine of his crew. The barge, not an accident, that I know of, oc- 
by rowing more rapidly, had suf- curred to any ship.—The whole 
fered less, and lost but two.—The was conducted in perfect silence, 
enemy’s batteries around my divi- and such a thing asa cheer I never 
sion were aboutten o'clock silenced, heard in any part of the line; and 
and ina state of perfect ruin and thatthe ouns were well worked and 
dilapidation; and the fire of the directed, will be seenfor many years 
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ships was reserved as much as pose to come, and remembered by these " 
sible, tosave powder and reply toa barbarians for ever.—The conduct- by 
few guns now and then bearing ing this ship to her station by the y 
spon us, although a fort onthe up- masters of the fleet and ship, et- is 
per angle of the city, on which our cited the praise of all. The former ) 
guns could not be brought tobear, has been my companion in arms for i; 
ontinued to annoy the ships by more than 20 years. Having thus | 
hot and shells during the whole detailed, although but imperfectly, he 
time.—Providence at this interval the progress of this short service, pes 
gave to my anxious wishes the I venture to hope, that the humble - 
. t usual land-wind common in this and devoted services of myself and H 
Bs { ii bay, and my expectations were com. the officers and men of every de. a 
a . pleted. We were all hands em- scription I have the honour to com- ‘a 
aH ployed in warping and towing off, mand, will be received by his royal uy 
vi and by the help of the light air,the highness the prince regent with his los 
ai whole were under sail, and cameto accustomed grace. ‘The approba- wi 
anchor out of reach of shells, about tion of our services by our sove- ha 
two in the morning, after 12 hours’ reign, and the good opinion of our i] 
sagessant labour.—The flotilla of country, will, { 
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be received by us all with the high- 
et satisfaction.—If 1 attempted to 
name to their lordships the nume- 
rous officers who, in such a cone 
fict, have been at different periods 
more conspicuous than their com- 
panions, I should do injustice to 
many; and I trust, there is no offi- 
cer in the fleet I have the honour 
tocommand, who will doubt the 
eful feelings I shall ever cherish 

or their unbounded and unlimited 
support, Not an officer nor man 
confined his exertions within the 
precise limits of their own duty ; all 
were eager to attcmpt services 
which I found more difficult to re- 
strain than excite; and no where 
was this feeling more conspicuous 
than in my own captain, and those 
officers immediately about my per- 
son. My gratitude and thanks are 
due to all under my command, as 
well as to vice-admiral Capellan, 
and the officers of the squadron of 
his majesty the king of the Nether- 
lands ; and I trust they will believe 
that the recollection of their ser- 
vices will never cease but with my 
life. In no instance have I ever 
seen more energy and zeal; from 
the youngest midshipman to the 
highest rank, all seemed animated 
by one soul, and of which I shall 
with delight bear testimony to their 
lordships, whenever that testimony 
can be useful. —I have confided this 
dispatch to rear-admiral Milne, my 
second in command, from whom I 
have received, during the whole 
service intrusted to me, the most 
cordial and honourable support. 
He is perfectly informed of every 
Mansaction of the fleet, from the 
earliest period of my command, 
and is fully competent to give their 
dships Satisfaction on any points 
which [ may have overlooked, or 
ve not time to state. I trust 
have obtained from him bis es- 
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teem and regard, and I regret I had 
not sooner been known to him.— 
The necessary papers, together with 
the defects of the ships, and the re- 
turn of killed aud wounded, accom- 
pany this dispatch, and I am happy 
to say, captains Ekins and Coode 
are doing well, as also the whole of 
the wounded. By accounts from 
the shore, I understand, the ene. 
my’s loss in killed and wounded is 
between 6 and 7000 men. In re- 
commending my officers and fleet 
to their lordships’ protection and 
favour, I have the honourto be, &c. 
Eexmouta. 
On the 28th of August treaties 
of peace were signed by the dey 
with his majesty the king of Britain, 
and with his majesty the king of 
the Netherlands, On the same day 
was also signed an additional arti- 
cle, in which the dey states that in 
consideration of the deep interest 
manifested by the prince regent of 
Englandfortheterminationot Chris- 
tian slavery, the dey, in token of his 
sincere desire to maintain inviolable 
his friendly relations with Great 
Britain, and to manifest his high. 
respect to the other powers of Eu- 
rope, declares, that in any future 
war with them, the prisoners should 
be treated with humanity, until re- 
ularly exchanged, ac¢ording to 
Paroped practice ;—at the termit- 
nation of hostilities to be restored 
to their respective countries, and 
the practice of ‘condemning prison- 
ers to slavery to be forever sholish. 
ed, ‘By the treaty itself the dey 
was bound to give up immediately 
all the prisoners he had, and to re- 
fund the moncy he had received for 
ransoms. Accordingly by the 28th 
of August, no fewer than 1083 
slaves were restored to liberty, and 
the refunded ransoms amounted to 
882,500 dollars. The slaves were 
sent back to their respective conune 
tries, 
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tries; and the money was also trans- 
mitted to the states by whom it had 
been paid. 

After the treaties and the addi- 
tional article had been signed, lord 
Exmouth ascertained that two Spa- 
niards, the one a merchant the other 
the vice-consu! of that nation, had 
not been released but were still held 
by the dey in very severe custody, 
on pretence that they were prisoners 
for debt. 

The inquiries which his lordship 
felt himself called upon to make 
into these cases satisfied him that 
the confinement of the vice-consul 
was groundless and unjustifiable, 
and he therefore thought himseif 
authorized to demand his release, 
under the articles of agreement for 
the deliverance of all Christian pri- 
soners. 

It appeared that the merchant 
was confined for an alleged debt, 
on the score of a contract with the 
Algerine government ; but the cir- 
cumstances under which the con- 
tract was stated to have been forced 
on the individual, and the greut se- 
verity of the confrement which he 
hadsuffered, determined hislordship 
to make an effort in his favour also, 

This his lordship did, by request- 
ing his release from the dey, offering 
himself to guaranty to the dey the 
payment of any sum of money 
which the merchant should be found 
to owe his highness. 

The dey having rejected this de- 
mand and offer, his lordship, still 
unwilling to have recourse to extre- 
mities, and the renewal of hostili- 
ties, proposed that the Spaniards 
should be released from irons, and 
the miserable dungeons in which 
they were confined ; and that they 
should be placed in the custody of 
the Soenich consul, or, at least, that 
the consul should be permitted to 
atord them such assistance and ac. 


commodation as was suitable to 
their rank in life, 

These propositions the dey also 
positively refused; and lord Ee. 
mouth then felt, that the private 
and pecuniary nature of the trans. 
actions for which these persons were 
confined must be considered ag a 
pretence for the continuance of 4 
cruel and oppressive system of sla. 
very, the total and bond file aboli. 
tion of which his instructions direct. 
ed him to insist upon. 

He therefore acquainted the dey, 
that his highness having rejected all 
the fair and equitable conditions 
propoces to him on this point, his 
ordship had determined to insist on 
the unconditional release of the two 
Spaniards, He therefore desired 
an answer, yes or no; ayd, in th 
event of the latter, stated, that he 
would immediately recommence 
hostilities: and his lordship made 
preparations for that purpose. 

These measures had the desired 
effect; and the two persons were 
released from a long and severe cap 
tivity: so that no Christian prisoner 
remained at Algiers at his lordship's 
departure, which took place on the 
evening of the 3d of September, 
with all the ships under his orders, 

Thus terminated this memorable 
expedition, not memorable so much 
for the glory which resulted from 
it,—and yet in respect of glory, 
may be compared with most of the 
maritime engagements of the Frenet: 
revolutionary wars, when we fe 
gard the force employed against Al- 
giers, and the obstacles and deter- 
mined defence they encount 
but memorable because it was Cal 
ried on for the sole and exclusive 
benefit of the human species? 
war, in which the lives lost bore n° 
a to the number of huma 

‘ings rescued from a state 1 


thousand times worse than i 
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: expedition to which all the 
~oat Britain to the latest period 
may refer with satisfaction and tri- 

ywhatever may be their politi- 
cal sentiments—however they may 
difer on the justice or necessity of 
oher wars. It is an expedition 
which ought to do away most tho. 
imputation cast upon 
this country, even by those whom 
she hasbeen protecting, and at the 
verymoment of protecting them— 
that in all her wars her sole object 
isher own interest or aggrandize- 
ment;—for, with respect to the war 
against Algiers, Britain had cer- 
tunlyless interest than any other 
Evropean state. And after thevic- 
tories of Trafalgarand Waterloc,— 
bythe former of which she gained 
theempire of the ocean, and by the 
latter proved her generals and sol- 
ders were worthy countrymen of her 
admirals and seamen,—what need 
had she of aggrandizement ? 

{in our former volume we very 
briefly noticed the war which the 
British government in India had 
been carrying on against the Ne- 
paulese. We shall now attend to it 
more particularly ; both because its 

are now better known, and 
because that war was succeeded by 
another with the same people. It 
may be proper to premise some in- 
formation respecting the situation 
and the resources, &c. of the coun- 
tty which they inhabit. 

Nepaul, including its tributary 
or indepen _ of the most exten- 

independent sovereignties in 
India; comprehendin aalalt the 
whole of nort ern Hindostan. With 
Tespectto its contiguity to the British 
possessions, along its whole south- 


ém frontier it is bounded by Ben- 


Bahar, Oude and Delhi, with 
“steption of about sixty miles 
Pap belong to the nabob of Oude. 
816 the west, it borders on the 
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British province of Lahore, Nearly 
the whole of this country, with the 
exception of the valley of Nepaul 
proper, isvery hilly; and the defence 
of the Nepaulese lies principally in 
their hills, The Nepaul artillery is 
very bad. Matchlocks, bows and 
arrows, and hatchet swords are the 
common weapons used. Theregular 
forces are armed with musquets of 
which few are fit for actual service; 
the private soldiers are brave and 
very hardy, but their discipline is 
indifferent. 

There seems to have been but 
little intercourse between the Ne- 
paulese and the British government 
in India till the year 1792, when 
a treaty was entered into principally 
of a commercial nature.. In Octo- 
ber 1801 a political treaty was con- 
cluded, by which the friends and ene- 
mies of the one state were to havethe 
same relation to those of the other, 
and arrangements were made for 
the amicable adjustment of any dis- 
pute respecting boundaries. In or- 
der to carry into effect the different 
objects contained in this treaty, the 
governor-general and the rajah of 
Nepaul agreed each todepute a con- 
fidential person to reside as envoy 
with the other; who were instructed 
to abstain from all interference with 
the interior administration of the 
country to which they were dele- 
gated, or any intercourse with its 
disaffected subjects. 

In consequence of the encroach- 
ments of the rajah of Nepaul, the 
governor-general the earl of Moira 
deemed it necessary to commence 
hostilitiesagainsthim :—the war was 
in some respects of a very different 
character aM any of our former 
wars in India. The Nepaulese 
were soon found to possess more 
enterprise and activity than any 
other of the Indian nations: they 


were favoured by the nature of their 
Y country, 
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co , and they knew how to 
take advantage of their fastnessess 
and strong passes. But notwith- 
standing these circumstances they 
were unable to cope against British 
officers and troops :—they fought 
bravely, but they fought in vain; 
and on the 2d of December 1815 a 
treaty of peace was concluded be- 
tween the East India company and 
the rajah of Nepaul. The chief, or 
rather the only, object of this treaty 
is territorial cession on the part of 
the rajah to the company, which the 
governor-general deemed necessary, 
to secure their possessions from fu- 
ture encroachments, and to conso- 
lidatetheir power. The dispossessed 
chiefs were to be pensioned during 
their lives by the East India com- 
pany. 

Scarcely, however, had our troops 
been withdrawn fromthe Nepaulese 
territory, when the rajah not only 
refused to carry the treaty into ex- 
ecution, but gave undoubted proofs 
that he intended to commit further 
encroachments. Under these cir- 
cumstances there could be no alter- 
native—it was absolutely necessary 
to recommence hostilities; and ac- 
cordingly a considerable force un- 
der general Ochterlony was sent 
against the Nepaulese. This offi- 


cer displayed in the planning hi: 
operations great judgement, ability, 
and military skill ; and being sup. 
ported by the bravery and disci. 
pline of the troops under his com. 
mand, he was enabled to surmount 
difficulties of no ordinary magni. 
tude, in possessing the first range 
of hills which protect the Nepav. 
lese territory, and in defeating th 
bold and desperate efforts of the 
enemy to oppose his subsequer: 
progress. In this second war there 
were several very difficult enter. 
prises. Colonel Kelly, who com. 
manded the first brigade, deemed 
it necessary to occupy a point near 
a storehouse of the enemy, the 
storehouse itself being at no gre 
distance from a fort of great 
strength :—here the enemy fought 
most gallantly, but unsucessfully. 
The fort was afterwards attacked, 
and was as bravely defended ; but 
here also undisciplined valour could 
do little against at least equal va- 
lour, and much superior discipline 
and skill. These and similar suc- 
cesses at last convinced the rajah 
that further resistance to the Britis! 
arms would be utterly unavailing ; 
and he agreed to carry into execu 
tion the treaty which had bees 
signed the year before. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
Affairs of France during the Tear 1816—State of the Country—State of Par. 


tier U lira Royalists— Persecution of the Protestants— Proce 
Chamber of Deputics—on the Law of Amnesty—on t 


edings of tt 
he new Law 


Elections —on the Liberty of the Press—Dissolution of the Chamber of De 


puties— Finance—State of Commerce. 


EXT in importance to-the 
atfuirs of Britain, the affairs 

of Francehave generally been deem- 
ed of the most moment and interest. 


And to this rank they are now pe 
haps as much as ever entitled; sinc 
on the repose or the turbulence a” 


disquiet of France depends at J 
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the re or the turbulence and 
disquiet of the rest of Europe, and 
ially of Britain. 

The state of France during the 
year 1816 may be regarded ge. 
gerally in two points of view ;— 
either as acted upon by the scanty 
harvest, and diminished trade and 
commerce, which she shared in com- 
mon with nearly all the rest of the 
nations of Europe, or as under the 
operation of causes and circum. 
stances peculiar to herself, 

The seasons in F'rauce during the 
sammer and autumn months of this 
year were uncommonly untavoura.- 
ble; in the vine districts scarcely any 
prapes arrived at maturity; and in 
the corn districts the produce was 
scanty and of very indifferent quali« 
ty. And as France is, with respect to 
internal communication and com- 
merce, and the mutual intercourse 
and dependence of one province 
upon another, nearly in the state in 
which Britain was about two cen- 
tures ago; we may well conceive 
towhat an extreme distress those 
districts were subjected, in which 
the harvest was purticularly defec- 
tive. In Britain,all commodities soon 
find their level ;—if there is an 
abundance in one corner of the 
island and a deficiency in another, 

flows from the former to the 
latter, till the supply and the price 
meach are nearly equal. ‘This, 
however, is not the case in France; 
at least not as in Britain, by the 
mere unprompted and unassisted 
etforts of individuals :—in France, 
government must interfere, to 
produce or restore that equilibrium, 
which in Britain is produced or re- 
“ored by the vigilant and active 
Crertions of self-interest. Hence 
while in Britain, though much mi- 
“ty was felt from the scantiness of 
the crop and the falling off in our 
actures, yet, partly by mu- 
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tual intercourse, and partly by the 
spontaneous assistance of individu. 
als, that misery was in some de- 
gree alleviated. It was not so in 

tance: there the transit of corn 
from one district to another was 
slow and expensive; and of course 
the misery of the inhabitants, in 
some parts, was much greater than 
in any partof Britain, In the city 
of Paris, the government, anxious 
and feelingly alive to the absolute 
necessity of keeping it tranquil, the 
price of bread was artificially kept 
down by measures which a wise and 
a strong government would not 
have resorted to. 

With regard to the political state 
of France ; if rumour were believed, 
it was extremely critical, —nay, 
an immediate explosion was about 
to take place. In different districts, 
indeed; the partisans of Buonaparte, 
always active, vigilant, and in- 
triguing, made up by these qualities 
for their want of numbers and im- 
portance; and during the earlier 
part of the year there were many 
plots and conspiracies, which, in the 
unsettled state of the country, at 
first were much —— and 
created great alarm, but on inves- 
tigation were found to be of little 
moment or extent. 

The state of parties in such a 
country as France is, and must con- 
tinue to be, for some time, may 
easily be conceived. There were 
three grand divisions in the political 
world. In the first place, those who 
were generally denominated the wl- 
tra royalists. This party was not nu- 
merous in the nation ; but they were 
numerous, strong and confident, in 
the two chambers; and they were 
supported by most if not all the 
blood royal. The disposition and 
the wishes of the king were very- 
ambiguous: his feelings and his 
soajeaices probably were on the 

Y2 side 
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side of the ultra royalists; but he 
certainly had the firmness and the 

ood sense not to yield to his feel- 
ings and his prejudices, but to make 
them give way to the good of the 
nation. The ultra royalists were 
accused of a wish, andevenof aplan, 
to bring all things back to the state 
in which they were prior to the re- 
volution ; to render the king as ab- 
solute ; to reinstate the nobility in 
all their ancient privileges ; to re- 
store to the churchall their domains, 
rank and influence ; and even to 
wrest the property which had been 
seized and sold during the revolu- 
tion from the present possessors, for 
the purpose of wiving it to its ancient 
masters. In short, they were accused 
of a plan to subvert the constitution 
which the king had promised to sup- 
port; and not only to subvert it 
themselves, but also to persuade or 
oblige the king to sanction measures 
which would subvert it, Louis for 
a long time seemed wavering and 
dcubtful whether he should rank the 
ultra royalists among his friends or 
his enemies. At last he adopted ri- 
mores measures against them: he 

issolved, as we shall afterwards 
notice, the chamber of deputies, in 
which they were very strong,and he 
dismissed Chateaubriand, one of 
their most active and zealous adhe- 
rents, from hisofficial situation. Had 
the party who opposed the ul- 
tra royalists rested there, perhaps 
they might have been pronounced 
not very blameable; but when 
proceeded to use their influence, 
not only to dismiss Chateaubriand 
from the ministry, but also to sup- 
he a work in which he defended 

uS principles and views, they de- 
serve the most severe reprobation. 
It may indeed be urged, in pallia- 
tion. of this proceeding, that this 
attack on the liberty of the press 
was the result not so much of their 


disregard to it, as of the general 
faulty policy of France ; and that 
the ultra royalists,who denounced it 
in such strong terms, would not 
have been slow to have adopted a 
similar measure against any produc. 
tion hostile to themselves, 

The defeat and disgrace of the 
ultra royalists seem to have been 
productive of one good consequence; 
the protestantsof theSouthof France 
were no longer persecuted. We are 
by no means disposed to believe that 
the persecution of them was either 
so cruel or carried to such an ex 
tent as was represented for the pur- 
poses of party ; and we believe that 

olitical differences as much as re. 
Satie ones gave rise to these per- 
secutions : but on the other hand, 
we do not think that the French 
government interfered in behalf of 
the protestants, either so soon or so 
effectually as they ought to have 
done. And when we recollect that 
the ultra royalists were supported 
by the duke and duchess of Angou- 
léme, who, however grateful they 
may feel for the reception which 
they met with in Britain, are still 
too good catholics to permit their 
gratitude to get the better of their 

atred of heretics ;—we cannot help 
suspectingthat the persecutionof the 

rotestants was not regarded by the 
French court as so great acrime as 
they ought to have deemed it. 

We have already adverted in our 
last volume to the discussions in 
chambers on the law of amnesty. 
These discussions were long 
violent: many alterations were made 
in the law, as at first proposed: at 
length, on the 15th of January, Kt 
was published in the Gazetie (fret- 
elle, as follows, 

Louts, by the grace of God, &€. 

We have proposed, the chambers 
have adopted, we have ordained, 
and do ordain as follows :— 
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Art. 1. A full and an entire am- 
nesty is accorded to all those who 
directly or indirectly took part in 
the rebellion and usurpation of Na- 

Buonaparte, saving the ex- 
ceptions hereinafter named. 

9 The ordinance of the 26h of 
July will continue to be executed 
with respect to the individuals nam- 
edin the first article of that ordi- 
nance, 
$. The king can, in the space of 
two months from the promulgation 
af the present law, exile from France 
tuch of the individuals comprised 
in the 2d article of the said ordi- 
nance as he shall keep on it, and as 
shall not have been previously 
brought before the tribunals ; and 
inthat case such parties shall quit 
France within the time fixed for 
them, and shall not return without 
the express permission of his majes- 
ty, under pain of transportation. 

The king may, in like manner, 
deprive them of all property and all 
pensions granted tothem on grounds 
of favour. 

4. The relatives of Napoleon 
Buonaparte in ascending and de- 
sending line—his uncles, aunts, 
nephews, nieces ; his brothers, their 
wives, and their issue; his sisters 
and their husbands, are excluded 
‘orever from the kingdom. All are 
sound to depart therefrom in the 
‘pace of one month, under the pe- 
walties specified in the 91st article of 
the penalcode, They cannot enjoy 
ny civil right in France, nor pos- 
“ss any property whatsoever, any 
7 or pension granted to them of 
‘your; and they shall be bound to 
a ooge months, all the pro- 

y that they hold in Fr: 
stiches y hold in France by 


hat The present amnesty is not ap- 
Lr le to those persons against 

om prosecutions have been di- 
rected, or apainst whom judgements 
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have been pronounced, prior to the 
promulgation of the present law; 
such prosecutions shall be continued 
and such judgements executed con- 
formably to the laws. 

6. Are not comprised in the pre. 
sent amnesty crimes or offences 
against individuals, at whatever pe- 
riod they may have been committed. 
The persons charged with such 
crimes may be always prosecuted 
according to the laws. . 

7. Those of the regicides, who, 
in contempt of a clemency almost 
boundless, voted for the Additional 
Act, or accepted offices or employ- 
ments from the usurper, and who, 
by so doing, declared themselves 
irreconcileable enemies of France, 
and of the lawful government, are 
for ever excluded the realm, and aré 
bound to quit it in the space of one 
month, under the painof the punish- 
ment enacted by the 33d article of 
the penal code. They cannot pos- 
sess any civil right in France, nor 
any property, title or pension grant- 
ed to them of favour, 

The present law, discussed, deli- 
berated, and adopted by the cham- 
bers of peers and deputies, and sanc- 
tioned by us this day, shall be ex- 
ecuted as 2 law of the state. We will, 
in consequence, that it be observed 
and maintained accordingly inallour 
kingdom, and in the lands and coune 
tries thereto belonging. 

In furtherance whereof, we give 
it in command to all our courts, 
tribunals, prefects, administrative 
bodies, and others, that these pre- 
sents they observe and maintain, 
cause to be observed and maintain- 
ed, and in order to make them bet- 
ter known, cause them to be pub-+ 
lished and registered where occasion 
shall require ; for such is our plea- 
sure: and in order that the thing 
may be firm and permanent for ever, 


we have hereunto set our seal. ' 
Y¥$ Given 
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Given at Paris, at the castle of 
the Thuilleries, the 12th day of the 
month of January, in the year of 
grace 1816, and of our reign the 
Zi st. 

(Signed) Louts. 
By the king (Signed) Ricugciev. 
Seen and sealed with che great seal, 
The k r of the seals of France, 
(Signed) Barsg Marsois, 
e next important question 
which came before the chamber, 
relates to the law of elections. 
By one party it was proposed that 
the chamber should be renewed by 
yearly portions: at last it was car- 
ried, Ist, ‘That the chamber shall 
be renewed by an entire dissolution 
at the end of 75 years, if not dis- 
solved before by the royal authority: 
2d, That the age for eligibility as a 
deputy, shall be 35, if single, or 30, 
if married or a widower: and $d, 
that the number of deputies shall be 
402, in conformity with the ordi- 
nance of the Ylst of May 1815, 
Under Buonaparte, the number of 
deputies for the present department 
of France was only 256. On these 
propositions it is uanecessary to 
offer any remarks, as we shall after- 
wards have to consider a new law 
of elections, which was proposed 
and adopted by the chamber, after 
the ultra royalists were abandoned 
by the king, We shall contine our 
remarks to one observation ;—that 
the increase in the number of de- 
puties, sanctioned by this law, was a 
direct vivlation of to charter ; and 
though it will probably be deemed 
an amendment, yet, proceeding 
from the ultra royalist party, it was 
regarded with distrust and suspi- 
cion. 

At last, on the 7th of September, 
the chamber having in all its pro- 
ceedings evinced a determined 
tility to moderation and a forgetful- 
ness of the delicate circumstances in 


which France was placed, the king 
published a royal ordinance, inwhi 
he declared that he judged it neces. 
sary to convoke anew ‘he electoral 
colleges, in order to prvceed to the 
election of a chamber «f deputies, 
This declaration was sia ed in theor. 
dinance to be for the sole purpose of 
reducing the chamber to the num. 
ber determined bythe charter, and of 
summoning thereto only men of the 
age of 40. But as these objects were 
at express variance with the plans of 
the ultra royalists, there can be po 
doubt that the real object of &. 
dissolution of the chamber wa; to 
elect a new one, more contormable 
to the wishes of the k:ng, and, as 
deemed, more conducive to the good 
of the nation. 

During the period which inter. 
vened between the dissolution and 
the re-election of the deputigs, every 
effort was made by the king’s party 
and by the ultra royalists to secure 
the majority, “Lhe k:ng’s ministers 
are accused, and wih justice, of 
using directly his name to influence 
the electors; but, as in the case of 
the suppression of Chateaubriand’s 
pamphlet, they were a cused by 
those who would have acied in the 
same marner themselves, and who 
blanied not the principle, but only 
the agents, When the elections 
terminated, it was ascertained that 
the ultra royalists would possess 
comparatively little influence in the 
chamber of deputies, 

Of the proceedings of the new 
chamber before the termination of 
the year 1816, there are but very 
few which deserve our notice. Ia 
the sitting of November 26, M. 
Laine, who on the disgrace of 
ultra royalists had been appointed 
minister of the interior, lard betore 
the chamber a proposal for a 2e# 
law of elections, of which the fole 
lowing is the plan, At 
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Art. 1. Every Frenchman enjoy- 
ing civil and political rights, aged 
30 complete, and paying 300 fr. of 
direct tax, is entitled to take part in 
the election of deputies for the de- 
partment where he has his political 
domicile 


9, To form the mass of taxes 
oecessary to capacitate a man for 
being an elector or candidate, the 
direct taxes which any Frenchman 
may pay throughout the whole king- 
dom shall be reckoned, For the 
husband, those of the wife shall be 
counted, even thongh there be no 
community of goods: and for the 
father, the tax on the property of 
his sons being minors, of which he 
shall have the enjoyment. 

$, The political domicile of every 
Frenchman is in the department 
where he has his real domicile. 
Nevertheless he may transfer it to 
any other department where he shall 
paydirect contributions, first giving 
si months previous notice to the 
prefect of the department where he 
has his actual domicile, and also 
io the prefect of the department 
whither he means to transfer it. 

4, No one can exercise the rights 
ot an elector in two departments. 

5. The prefect shall draw up, in 
every department, a list of the elec- 
tors, which shall be printed and 
authenticated. He shall appoint 
provisionally a council of prefec- 
ture on the reclamations which shall 
anse against the tenour of that list, 
without prejudice to a resort to law, 

» however, shall not suspend 
ions, 

6, The difficulties relative to the 
enjoyment of the civil or political 
nights of the person reclaiming shall 
be definitively decided by the royal 
courts. Those which relate to his 
faxes or political domicile shall be 
decided by the council of state, 

i, There is in each department 
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only one electoral college: it is com- 
posed of all the electors, of which it 
names directly the deputies to the 
chamber. 

8. The electoral colleges are con- 
voked by the king: they assemble 
in the chief town of the department, 
or in any other town of the depart- 
ment which the king appoints : they 
cannot employ themselves on any 
other matter but the election of the 
deputies; every discussion, every de- 
liberation, are prohibited to them. 

9. The electors meet in one single 
assembly in the departments where 
their number does not exceed 600, 
In those where there are more than 
600, the electoral college is divided 
intosections,eachcontaining not less 
than 300electors. Eachsectioncon- 
curs directly in the nomination of 
all the deputies which the electoral 
college has to chouse, 

10. The bureau of each electoral 
college is composed of a president 
nominated by the king, of themayor 
of the town, or in his absence, of one 
of the adjuncts ; of three scrutators, 
who ure to be chosen out of the old- 
est of the electors then present 3 and 
of a secretary to be chosen outof the 
ten youngest. In the electoral col- 
leges which are divided into sec- 
tions, the bureau thus formed is at- 
tached to the first section of the col- 
lege. ‘The bureau of each of the 
other sections is composed of a vice- 
president, nominated by the king; 
of three scrutators, and a secretaty, 
whom the vice-president chooses in 
the mode above prescribed, 

11. The president and vice-pre- 
sidents have alone the police of the 
electoral college, or of the sections 
of the colleges where they preside. 
There shall always be present in the 
bureau three at least of the members 
forming a part of it, The bureau 
decides provisionally all the difficul- 
ties which arise as to the operations 
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of the college or the sections, saving 
the definitive decision of the cham- 
ber of deputies. 

12. The session of the colleges 
lasts ten days at most : each sitting 
Opens at 8 in the morning, and can- 
not be prolonged beyond 6 in the 
evening. 

13. The electors vote by bulletin- 
lists, containing, at each round of 
the scrutiny, as many names as there 
are nominations to be made. There 
are to be only three rounds of scru- 
tiny. No scrutiny can be closed, and 
its results examined, until 24 hours 
after it has been opened. The ac- 
count of the result of the scrutiny of 
éach section is certified and signed 
by the bureau. It is immediately 
carried by the vice-president to the 
bureau of the college, which makes, 
in presence of the vice-presidents of 
each section, the general summin 
up of the votes, The result of dich 
round of the scrutiny is forthwith 
made public. 

14. No one is elected at one of 
the first rounds of the scrutiny, un- 
less he unites inhis favour the quarter 
plusoneof the votes of the whole of the 
members who compose the college. 

15. After the two first rounds of 
scrutiny, if there still remain no- 
minations to be made, the bureau of 
the college draws up and authenti- 
cates a list of the persons who on the 
second round obtained the greatest 
number of suffrages. It contains 
twice the number of names that are 
deputies still to be elected. The 
sutirages on the third round of scru- 
tiny can only be given to those whose 
names stand on that list. The no- 
minations are made by the plurality 
of expressed votes, 
be 16. In weg where there shall 

an equality of votes, ave shall 
decide the preference, é 

17. The prefects and the military 

commandants cannot be elected de- 


puties for the departments where 
they exercise their functions. 

18. When, pending the duration 
or during the recess of the sessions 
of chambers, the deputation of a de. 
partment becomes incomplete, it is 
completed by the electoral college 
of the department to whichitbelongs, 

19. The enactments of all an. 
terior laws, decrees, and regulations, 
contrary to the present law, are ab. 
rogated, 

20, All theformalities relativeto the 
execution of the present law shall be 
regulated by ordinances of the king, 

[This law was not carried till the 
beginning of the year 1817.) 

In the sitting of the 7th of De. 
cember, the minister of police laid 
before the chamber of deputiesthree 
projects of law. By the first, any 
person accused of plotting against 
the safety of the state ve be ar. 
rested by an order of the presi- 
dent of the council and minister of 
police; and the prisoner, if he de- 
mands it, may have a secret exa- 
mination before the king’s attorney, 
and the king’s attorney must re- 
port the case to the king’s council, 
who shall decide thereon. By the se- 
cond project, newspapers and pt 
riodical works cannot be published 
without the king’s authority. And 
by the last project, it is proposed, 
that when a work shall be seized, 
the order and the minute of seizure 
shall, under pain of annulment, be 
notified within twenty-four hours 
to the party, who may within three 
days proceed in opposition: tn case 
of opposition, the king's attorney 
is to use all diligence to decide, 
within one week, from the date of 
the opposition, on the seizure. After 
the delay of a week, if the seizure 
be not maintained by the tribucals, 
it becomes of no effect : all persons 
with whom the seized work may 
have been deposited, shall ode 
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hound to deliver the same to the 


‘tors——Lhe discussions on, 
rt dal fate of, these law projects 
do not fall within the transactions 
is year. 
TT aeences of France, as well 
ssthose of every other European 
country, are a subject at the pre- 
sent time of the most serious im- 
portance; they ought therefore to 
be treated in as clear and full a 
manner as possible. Unfortunately, 
the French ministers and_politi- 
cians on financial subjects are not 
so luminous in their details, nor so 
sound in their general principles, as 
could be wished: they present how- 
ever, occasionally, facts, which il- 
lustrate the financial state of the 
conntry; and these facts, as well 
asthe more official financial plans 
and illustrations of the minister of 
finance, ought not to be overlooked. 
This year a pamphlet was pub- 
lished at Paris by M. Ganilh, a po- 
litical economist of some repute, 
entitled * General Considerations 
upon the Financial State of France 
inthe year 1816.”—In this work, 
the public expenditure for the year 
1816 is calculated at 800 millions 
of francs, In this sum, however, he 
does not include a demandable ar- 
rear, amounting to more than 600 
millions, but for which there are 
assets in the woods and property 
the communes; nor are the 
debts to individuals whether na- 
ves or foreigners included. By 
general revenue, he does not 
mean the produce of the contri- 
tions or taxes, but the annual va- 
lue of the produce of the country ; 
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and this he estimates at two mil- 
liards, 2,000,000,000 ; from this 
$00,000,000 are to be taken. Conse- 
quently on this plan every person 
who lives upon his net income only 
would have to pay two-fifths of his 
revenue. But according to M. 
Ganilh, the utmost amount which 
in the present state of things France 
ought to pay is as follows : 
Contributions direct 
Ditto on capital 
Ditto on articles of consump- 
tion, including saltand to- 
300,000,000 
Ditto on woods, customs, and 
50,000,000 


600,000,000 





In order to make up the deficien- 
cy, or 200,000,000, he proposes an 
income tax; and in his observations 
on this point he gives us some in- 
sight into the wealth of France. 

e states the extent of the popula- 
tion, who live upon their net pro- 
duce or income, at seven millions; 
and reckoning five to each family, 
there will be 1,400,000 families. 
Of these, those who possess less in- 
come than 1000 francs are to be 
exempt: theseamount to 1,200,000; 
consequently those families who will 
pay thistax amount only to 200,000. 
Those who possess 100,000 per 
annum, and upwards, are to pay 
one third of their income; from 
100 to 50,000, one fourth; from 
50 to 25,000, one fifth; from 
25 to 10,000, one sixth; from 10 
to 5000, one seventh ;. from § te 
1000, one eighth. This will pre- 
duce the sum of 255 millions, as 
follows : 


rom ten to eleven families in each department possess 


100,000 francs, about 1000 families - - - - - 


833 millions 


3# families in each department, in all 3000, whose 


joint incomes amount to about 200 millions - - 
families, whose joint rents are $00 millions - - 
000 families, whose joint rents are 300 millions - 


0, 


; 000 families, whose joint rents are $00 millions-  - 
),000 families, whose joint rents are 300 millions - - 


50 
40 
54 
42 
36 


--— 


J55 milhicns 
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We have given these extracts 
from this pamphlet, not because the 
statements are quite accurate, but 
because, if they approach nearly to 
accuracy, which from the character 
of the author we have little doubt 
they do, they will enable us to 
form a comparison between the 
wealth of different classes of tmdivi- 
duals in France and in England. 

From this speculative view of the 
finanees of France we now proceed 
to the official account of it. The 
whole anuual charge upon thisking- 
dom for the year 1816 was nearly 
40 millions sterling, including near- 
ly 12 millions for war contributions 
and the maintenance of foreign 
troops. In order to enable the 
country to bear this burden, the 
king gave up 10 millions of francs 
from his civil list; and a gradu- 
ated reduction was made from all 
salaries, beginning as low as 500 
francs—from one per cent. to 33 
per cent. The savings thus made, it 
was calculated, would amount to 
nearly a million sterling. The ex- 
penses of the minister of justice 
were reduced from 17 to 15 million 
francs: of the minister of foreign af- 
fairs, from 6,830,000 to 6,500,000 ; 
of the minister of the interior, from 
85,000,000 to 75,000,000,—the po- 
lice, from 1,600,000 to 1,000,900. 

In the sitting of the lth of No. 
vernber the budget was presented ; 
from which it appears that the ex- 
penditure for 1816 was about 840 
millions of francs ; and that the es- 
timate for the year 1817 was nearly 
1086 millions ; while the ways and 
means only amounted to abont 774 
millions, leaving a deficit of about 
$14 millions,-or above 18 millions 
sterling. The mode in which this 
deficiency. was supplied will be no- 
ticed in our next volume. 

The Freneh ministry appear to 
have abandoned the plan of giving 
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annual exposes of the state of the 
kingdom. ‘The minister of the jp. 
terior, however, laid before the 
chamber of deputies the follow. 
ing account of the state of com. 
merce. 

The chambers of commerce have 
received with great acknowledge. 
ments the king’s ordinance grant. 
ing bounties for the seal and whale 
fishery. We may be certain this 
measure will give activity to our 
merchant marine. 

The outfits for our colonies have 
been unhappily interrupted; an ad. 
vantageous change is in prepara. 
tion; our islands are about to be 
restored to their natural state, and 
French commerce will resume its 
course in this channel. 

It begins to take a part in the 
supplying of the Brazils. Several 
cargoes have been dispatched thi- 
ther. The Spaniards and Porto. 
guese also come to our ports to 
tuke in lading for different parts of 
America. 

The vessels of the United States 
visit us regularly, and take our 
wines and silks in exchange for the 
cotton and colonial produce which 
they bring us. 

It is proper to cast our eye par- 
ticularly on the port of Marseilles, 
because there every commerce cov- 
nected with the Levant has its chief 
seat, On comparing the business of 
this port, it will be seen that during 
the fortunate period between the 
15th of August 1814 and the 15th 
of March 1815 there entered Mar- 
seilles, monthly, 197 French ve 
sels; and that from the first 
August 1815 to the end of De- 
cember there entered, monthly, 2-6 
vessels. During the first period 
there entered 80 foreign vessels 
monthly, and 111 during the }at- 
ter. Thus the trade of Marseilles 
increases in a marked manner, 
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The number of vessels which 
have cleared out from that port 
does not yet present the same re- 
git. During a month of the first 

iod there left Marseilles 172 

reach and 72 foreign vessels: 
during 2 month of the second pe- 
riod, only 115 French and 44 of 
other nations. But it is obvious, 
that the vessels which arrive res 
quire time for unloading and taking 
goods in return, which accounts for 
the difference in the number of 
clearances du:ing the last period. 
Itcan hardly be doubted, from the 
entries, that the clearances must 
soon exhibit a more satisfactory pro- 
portion, 

Out of the above number of ves- 
sls, Marseilles sent to the Straits of 
the Levant 61 (of which 36 were 
Frenchy in the seven months which 

ed the usurpation of the 20th 
of March. Ithas sent 38 (of which 
36 were French) in five months 
since the second return of his ma- 
jesty. The decrease presented by 
this view is unimportant, when we 
consider that the trade had suffered 
%0 violent a shock, 

Marseilles cleared out only 18 
ships (of which seventeen were 
French) to the colonies, or to all 
America, during the first of the 
above-mentioned periods: it has 
cleared out 27 during the latter, 
and 10 foreign yessels have come 
thither to load for the same desti- 
nation. 

At the same time it has sent four 
French oy a8 to Ostend and Ant- 
werp. It had done nothing of this 
sort during the first eit of the 
restoration. 

It is unnecessary to state, that 
during the last usurpation the de- 
cg: from the port of Marseilles 

confined to foreign vessels, 


which fear precipitate] > f 
Our coasts, Precipitately drove irom 
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An interesting report from the 
chamber of commerce of Lyons, 
dated the 9th instant, gives a view 
of the state of business in that city 
in January and February, It will 
be thence seen, that it had expe- 
rienced a moment of suspension, 
which is explainable from the fol- 
lowing causes:—The Americans 
having in 1815 raised the price of 
silks by their numcrous demands, 
and appearing to have overstocked 
their own market, their purchases 
were stopped. On the other hand, 
the orders fron: Germany were also 
suspended in the expectation of a 
fall of prices. This fall took place 
in January, upon which the buyers 
reappeared; and in February the 
Jabours of the manufacturer, and 
the sale of raw and organzine silk, 
began to be resumed, 

The most important improve. 
ments have taken place in the situ- 
ation of the manufactures of Avi- 
goon. The number of silk-looms in 
activity during the 4th quarter of 
1815 surpassed by more than 200 
that of the preceding quarter ; thus 
furnishing employment to 700 work. 
men who were previously destitute 
of it, and a manufacture extraor- 
dinary of more than 458 webs of 
different kinds. 

Rouen has also presented in Fe- 
bruary last a very animated spec- 
tacle. Many foreigners have ap- 
peared there; our spun cottons have 
been much in demand, Superio: 
sales to those in January have takex: 
place: the same has been the case 
as to linen yarn ;—in short, during 
the preceding month there has 
been an increase in the sales to the 
amount of 2,100 pieces in velve- | 
teens, cords, &c. 

These various. details indicate, 
if not a state of prosperity, at least 
that return to commercial activity 
and life which was remarked with 
satisfaction 
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satisfaction in the six last months of 
1814 and inthe beginning of 1815, 
still less for what it was in itself 
than for the hopes of daily increase 
which it entitled us to entertain, 
Upon the whole, the state of 
France, during the year 1816, 
appears to be such as promises a 
gradual return of its inhabitants 
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to industrious and quiet pursuits, 
and to those feelings and principles 
the abandonment of which was one 
of the most fatal effects of the revo. 
lution, a3 it produced a relaxation 
of morals, and spread war and 
misery over the greatest part of 
Europe. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Helland—Prussia—Austria—Sweden— Spain—U, nited States of Amerita— 
Spanish Ameria—West Indies. 


HERE is little variety, and 

not much interesting or impor- 
tant matter, connected with the his- 
tory of any other of the European 
kingdoms except France, this year : 
they all suffered more or less under 
the pressure of a bad harvest, and 
declining manufactures and com- 
merce, 

In the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands there was considerable differ- 
ence of opinion respecting the policy 
and justice of allowing the expor- 
tation of grain. This subject— 
which the artificial system of com- 
merce established in all states 
has rendered particuiarly abstruse 
and difficult of solution, but which 
would have been abnndantly sim. 
ple and easy if trade had every 
where been left free and unrestrict- 
ed—was warmly and repeatedly 
discussed in the chambers of the 
Netherlands. There were two par- 
tics, whose interests, and conse- 
quently whose views and opinions 
on this point, were at the utmost 
vanance, The people of Holland, 
at least the merchants and ship- 
owners there, were for the unlimit- 


ed exportation of corn; whereas 
the people of the Netherlands were 
decidedly averse to this measure, 
It was at last carried that the ex. 
portation of corn by land should 
be permitted ; and even the expor- 
tation by sea seems to have been 
carried on, though under some re. 
strictions and modifications. An- 
other subject which excited con- 
siderable interest in the kingdom of 
the Netherlands was the non-intro- 
duction of British manufactared 
goods, This the popular feeling 
and interest strongly urged the in- 
habitants to enforce ; and probably 
the resort of French refugees to 
Brussels had a considerable influ. 
ence in turning the popular indig- 
nation against British manuface 
tures. However, no legislative mea- 

sure was enacted against them. 
On the subject of the finance of 
the Netherlands, the co eX- 
tract from the speech delivered by 
the minister of finance to the se 
cond chamber of the aes 
intheir sitting of the 5th of Novem- 
ber, will give sufficient information. 
“ High and mighty lords—It 's 
under 
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as favourable auspices as 
when I presented the budget for 
1816, that I now again have the 
honour to appear before you for a 
similar purpose. The elevated price 
of our public funds is a proof of the 
high degree of confidence which 
our fnances enjoy in public opinion: 
and the propositions which I have 
now to submit to you, in the name 
of the king, must increase that con- 


fidence. 
The king’s household. ..... 
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“‘ The law of the 11th of Febru- 


ary last, which fixed the estimate of 
the wants of the state for the present 
year, stated them at 82 millions of 
florins. The law which I am 
charged to propose to you this day, 
for regulating the expenses of the 
year 1817, does not exceed the sum 
of 73,400,000 florins, [A florin is 
about Is, 8d. sterling.}] The estie 
mates for the different heads of ex. 
pense are as follow: 
Florins. 


eseeereeevreeeveeeneeeeeeeeeeee 2,600,000 


Great state-bodies not forming part of any branch of admi- 








nistration......e.e- pede bune Bed Sbes Secebsod ees 1,184,000 
Department of the secretary of state,.....+...0+0- eeee = 306,000 
of foreign affairs...... oe cccccccccces eoocee 856,780 
wn of justices... ee eee ccvcceces Prrerererry 3,000,000 
ommmnf the INCCTIOF.. cc cece ccceccveeccceses ese 1,850,000 
of affairs of the Protestant and other worships, 
Catholicexcepted.....scccceseceves cesses 1,300,000 
wee of the Catholic worship....eeeeseeeeeseeees 1,800,000 
a—————0f public education, the arts and sciences...... 1,200,000 


———of finance, including the interest of the public debt 24,750,000 
—§\{— of the navy.. Coeceeseeeoseereeeseeeeeeeseeees 5,000,000 


wncof the army......-. coe 








“In the greater part of these 
branches of expenditure diminu- 
tions have taken place since iast 
year; in some of them very con- 
siderable ones: and there still re- 
mains sufficient security that with 
te specified sums the regular ser- 
vice of the country will be sufficient- 
ly covered, 

“Four branches of expenditure 
have, however, undergone some in- 
crease. The increase of 90,0008. 
in that of the reformed and other 
$s worships, and of 200,000. 
m that of the catholic worship, have 
o> mages from that tender regard 

the situation of the clergy, of 

majesty has recently piven 


eeecsers sccceseccccs 25;000,000 
of dykes, canals, and public works......+-0+++ 4,500,000 
of commerce and the colonies..........0+++ 1,239,457 
Unforeseen expenses,......... 


813,763 


Total,..... 73,400,000 


a proof, by granting a gratification 
of 830A. to each of the ecclesiactics, 
to the number of 2,800, whose 
pensions were reduced a third by 
the former government, and who 
had reached the age of GO years on 
the Ist of October last. 

“ The increase of 200,000A. in 
the department of education, the 
arts and sciences, is necessary for 
the purpose of covering the expenses 
of the new colleges and athenzums 
to be erected in the southern pro- 
vinces, and to make further pro- 
vision for the support of inferior 
schools. 

« The increase in the department 


of finamce and public debt has 
amounted 































































































amounted from 23,550,000 to 
4,750,000, although, in fact, the real 
disbursements of this department 
ure principally increased by a sum 


of 400,000f, to cover the expenses - 


of the new coinage during the next 
year, The remainder of the increase 
has been occasioned by various ex- 
penses ineurred by his majesty, for 
the purpose of introducing greater 
order and regularity into the ce- 
tails of this branch of the admimi- 
stration, 

aa Upon the whole, however, your 
excellencies will perceive, that the 
expenditure of the state for the ene 
suing year is diminished to the 
amount of 8,600,0008. . But his 
majesty is convinced that all the re- 
ductions and diminutions have been 
adopted which were practicable, 
consistently with the eaternal rela- 
tions and defence of the kingdom, 
and its internal administration and 
welfare. At the same time he will 
not omit this opportunity of repeat- 
ing the assurance, that whatever 
means of reduction and retrench.- 
ment may be suggested by ume 
und experience, shall be anxiously 
adopted and carried into effect.”’ 

‘The minister then proceeded to 
take a view of the ways and means 
of providing for this expenditure. 
These were the land.tax, the tax on 
persons and moveables, on doors 
and windows, the indirect taxes on 
consumption, and the produce of 
the new tariff on imports and ex- 
ports. He calculated that from all 
these sources “ the income of the 
state for the ensuing year would 
amount to 73,700,000f, thus suffi- 
ciently covering the expenditure.” 

We need hardly remind our 
readers, that the principal instru- 
ment of the delivery of Germany 
trom the power of Buonaparte was 
the peores and that of all the 
people of Germany, the Prussians 
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were the first, the most zealon: 
and the most active and persevering 
in their Opposition to the Frencie 
—Even at the period when their 
sovereign was in the power of Byo. 
naparte—when he issued edicts, at 
his instigation, calling upon his sub. 
jects to assist the F re ee. at 
this ¢ritical period the people of 
Prussia were unawed and steady 
in their hatred of and oppositiyn to 
their oppressors. And their detes. 
tation of the French was not merely 
an animal ‘instinetive hatred, like 
that of the Spaniards—it was not « 
hatred of French tyranny, merely 
because it was French,—but, added 
to the deep and dreadful injurie 

they had received from them, it 
was a hatred of all kinds of tyranny 
from whatever quarter proceeding. 
Such a people were not likely— 
as the Spaniards have done—to sit 
down quietly under the oppression 
of their own sovereign: the flame 

of liberty had been lighted up in 
their breasts, and it could not ¢a- 
sily be extingnished. The king of 
Prussia and his ministers seem to 

have been sensible of this, and like- 

wise of the debt of gratitude they 

owed to the people for their efforts 

against Buonaparte ; and acccord. 

ingly a free constitution was promis 

ed to Prussia: but hitherto it has 

not been granted. 

Of Austria there is little to be 
told. Her finances have long been 
ina most dreadful state: the go 
vernment paper—never issued oa 
a good plan—was exposed to 7 
depreciation from the events of the 
war. In order to make up for is 
depreciated value, the Austrian go 
vernment issued larger quantues: 
but this, as might have been fore 
seen, increased the evil ; for the de- 
preciation became greater. Under 


these circumstances the governmest 


called in their paper, and exchang; 
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éd it for a new paper currency. 
But this, though it eased the go- 
yernment for the time, was no re- 
medy forthe evil. Just before the 
battle of Waterloo, the Austrian 
money was depreciated 400 
cent.; but as soon as the intel- 
i arrived of the total defeat 
Buonaparte in this battle, the de- 
preciation fell to 300 percent. In 
the beginning of June i816 there 
were four imperial patents, with re- 
gard to the finances, issued, of 
which the following is a summary : 
The first, which ordains that no 
new paper money having .a forced 
circulation shall be issued, and sets 
forth the mode in which the old 
paper money shall be extinguished, 
has the following introduction. 
“The severe shocks which for 
the last twenty-five years assailed 
Europe, have compelled us, since 
the very commencement of our 
reign, to take part in uninterrupted 
desolating wars, which endangered 
the safety and independence of the 
empire—objects of inestimable va- 
lue both to sovereigns and their 
people. Accordingly, for the main- 
tenance of ours, we neither could 
nor might spare any efforts what- 
ever 


“The development of the whole 
force of the state, however, occa- 
soned expenses which far exceeded 
themeans of the payers of taxes. 
We invoked the confidence of our 
people. Paper having the value 
of gold enabled us to meet the 
Pressing wants of the state, and to 
maintain the dangerous conflict, of 
Which the renowned termination 
has replaced the monarchy in pos- 
*ssion of those provinces that were 
torn from it, and has anew con- 

their security and indepen- 

» Our first care has been to 

i in Our disordered finances ; 
“ever since the last negotiations 
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for peace we have been engaged in 
preparing the necessary means for 
attaining that end, 

‘“*The result has corresponded 
to our efforts; and we experience 
particular satisfaction on seeing our- 
selves placed in a situation to be 
able to take measures which shall 
conduct us to this object, without 
encroaching upon the rights and 
lawful claims of our faithful sub- 
jects. 

“The measures which we have 
adopted are founded on the free 
co-operation of our good people ; 
and we depend on their confidence, 
which will of itself attach to ar. 
rangements published by us, and 
which will be completely justified 
by their resuli.”’ 

After this introduction follow the 
enactments, of which the chief are 
as follow: 

“ Tn future, no paper-moncy hav- 
ing a forced value and circulation 
shall be created; nor shall any in- 
crease take place of the amount 
of what is already in circulation. 
Should extraordinary circumstances 
demand expenses beyond the ordi- 
nary resources of the state, the ad. 
ministration of the finance depart- 
ment shall take measures for co- 
vering the expenses by new re- 
sources and extraordinary means, 
without in any case itroducing a 
paper-money having a forced cir- 
culation. 

“© The existing paper-money 
shall, Ist, be capable of being ex- 
changed to the extent of two- 
sevenths for bank-notes of the new 
bank to be erected; which bank- 
notes shall at all times be exchange- 
able for convention money, to their 
full amount; and to the extent of 
five-sevenths for assignments on the 
state debts, bearing an annual in- 
terest of one per cent, in convention 
money: or Zdly, the said paper. 

money 
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money may be employed for the 
purpose of being placed as capital 
m the new bank; with this under. 
standing, that for each share (the 
capital to consist of 50,000 shares) 
shall be advanced 2,000 florins in 
paper, and 200 florins in specie 
convention money. The advantage 
of the holders of the paper-money 
consists in the second alternative ; 
Ist, in the enjoyment of the advan- 
taces which the bank holds out ; 


and, Zdly, in the enjoyment of 


2} per cent. interest in convention 
money, Which shall be paid on ob- 
ligations which shall be issued by 
the bank for that purpose.” 

The second patent relates to the 
erection of the above-mentioned na- 
tional bank, and contains in sub- 
stance the following enactments : 

«“ The bank, to which shall be 
given the name of the Privileged 
Austrian National Bank, shall com- 
mence its operations as soon as the 
number of shares thereto necessary 
shall be taken: until that period it 
shall, commencing with the Ist of 
July next, be brought into opera- 
tion as a bank for the exchange of 
notes for shares, and shall be con- 
ducted by a provisional directory. 
For this purpose there shall be se- 
lected from among the deputation 
for the extinction of the paper mo- 
ney, and from the principal mer- 
chants, &c. cight provisional di- 
rectors of the bank, whose business 
it shall be to make every prepara- 
tion for its complete establishment. 
This provisional directory shall cor- 
respond immediately with the mi- 
nister of finance, and shall in so far 
as relates to the extinction of notes, 
direct the bank, until a thousand 
shares have been taken, the amount 
of cach of which must be 2,000f. 

in paper money, and 200f1. in con- 
vention moncy,. 

“As soon as the number of 


shares is complete, the bank shal 
become the property of the share. 
holders, and the operations for 
which it is destined, as a specially 
privileged establishment, shall com. 
mence, The said share-holders 
shall appoint, ont of their number, 
a committee of 50 members, which, 
together with the provisional dj. 
rectors of the bank, and commis. 
saries to be appointed by us, shall 
elect 12 members, who, with the 
said commissaries, shall draw up 
a complete system of regulations 
for the bank, to be submitted to our 
sanction, 

“The bank shall be authorized 
to establish wherever it may be 
serviceable, throughout the whole 
extent of the monarchy, branch. 
banks 3; and no one besides these 
privileged banks shall be allowed 
to keep any bank of exchange. 

“ The bank shall issue notes to 
the bearer of 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 
and 1,000 florins, which shall be 
paid on presentation in convention 
money; the said bank-notes being, 
however, declared to be a mode of 
—— recognised and favoured 
xy law. However, in transactions 
between individuals, no one shall be 
compelled to receive them; but, 
on the other hand, they may be 
used in the payment of taxes 
other payments to the state; they 
being to be accepted as ready money 
by sy receivers of taxes. 

“The paper money which 
brought in for shares in the bank 
shall in no case be again issued; 
but shall, from time to time, be 
burned in presence of a deputation 
of the shareholders, and of com- 
missioners appointed by us; the bank 
receiving from the administratioa 
of the finances obligations par 
an interest of 24 per cent., 
interest shall be divided as a pr 


mium among the shareholders, 
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# The specie which shall be paid 
for the shares shall constitute the 
fynds of a future bank of exchange, 
bpmeans of which, bills of exchange 
and oiher commercial effects upon 


slid houses of business, as also 
bank-bills, shall be discounted. ‘The 
bank, however, shall not lend upon 
mortgage until their operations for 
theextinction of the paper money 
and for exchange shail be in full 
activity, and unless they possess suf- 
ficient ready money for both these 


, # The bank shall consist of 50,000 
shares, each of the before-mentioned 
amount, and shall continue to re- 
ceive subseriptions until the num- 
ber shall be complete, and shall 
alone have the right to prepare and 
ine bank-notes, for the payment of 
whichthey are responsible, besidesthe 
ready money to be found inthebank, 
allthe minesof the monarchy,” &c. 
The third patent is a sort of 
corollary from the two preceding, 
and contains, as one of the means 
of restoring order in the money 
circulation, the separation and _in- 
dication of certain revenues of the 
state, which are to be paid exclu- 
wvely in bank-notes, or, for smaller 
ums, in what is called convention 
money. These revenues are, the 
import and export duties in all his 
mayesty’s hereditary states, the du- 
bes on law proceedings paid to the 
Weasury, besides all the political 
domain dues throughout the 
monarchy, the shop-tay introduced 
into the German provinces, the per- 
tonal tax borne by his majesty’s 
German subjects, and the imposts 
on Jews, 
she 4th patent relates to the 
maintenance of the value of the 
whi copper money in circulation, 
isto be received in payments 
“convention money. 


1816. gdom of Sweden is so 
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cut off, as it were, from the rest 
of Europe, that it is easy for its 
sovercign, if he is so inclined, to 
keep out of the broils which agi- 
tate other states :—of this peculiar 
situation of Sweden, Bernadotte 
very wisely seems disposed to take 
advantage. He is sensible that he 
cannot be looked upon with a very 
satisfactory eye by the legitimate 
sovereigns of Europe; and that, 
besides, he afforded some grounds 
for suspicion by bis conduct after 
the baitle of Leipsic. Hence he is 
disposed to confine himself to his 
own concerns, And to this he is ine 
duced, also, by the reflection, that 
in Sweden there is yet a party 
against him, and that in Norway it 
is necessary to use the utmost deli- 
cacy and care, in order to render 
that kingdom quiet and contented 
under its change. As far as we 
can judge, he has succeeded in rene 
dering himself popular in Norway, 
and is taking measures which ought 

to render him popular in Sweden. 
Of Spain there is nothing to be 
told that is consolatory to the friend 
of freedom and humanity, It is ine 
deed said, and we are afraid with 
too much truth, that the measures 
of Ferdmand are approved by the 
majority of the nation, and that 
the conduct of the Cortes and their 
adherents was not so liberal and so 
consistent with a love of liberty as 
it was supposed to be. But ought 
not this information only to increase 
the dejection of those who augured 
better things of Spain ;—and does it 
not prove that they hated Bona- 
parte and the French, not tyranny ? 
—The transactions of Ferdinand 
during the last year may be summed 
up in a few words: He has been re- 
peatedly changing his ministers ; 
endeavouring in vain to place his 
finances in a better condition ; and 
been steady only in one thing—in 
Z which 
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which indeed he has been counte- 
nanced by all the sovereigns whom 
we assisted against France—viz. 
discouraging ie importation and 
use of British manutacture. 

From Spain we tyrn to a coun- 
try of a very different character ;— 
we meanthe Uniced States of Ame- 
rica. ‘They indeed have been suffer- 
ing like the nations of Europe,from 
a declining trade; and we believe 
that they could not have supported 
the war with Britain much longer. 
This however did not arise from 
their poverty; but from their wealth 
being of anature which cannot be 
rendered available by the govern- 
ment, to any great extent, for the 
purposes and wants of war,’ Ina 
country like America, where the 

eat mass of the people raise or 
make for themselves nearly all they 
wait, taxation cannot be carried to 
a great extent; for taxation SuUppOses 
aid requires a state of society, in 





AND 


which there is a constant and brisk 
interchange of commodities for 
money. If the taxes in America 
were to be collected in kind, 
could easily be raised ; but where are 
those people to get money for taxes, 
who scarcely ever find it necessary 
or easy to procure it for the inter. 
change of commodities? 
America too must recover sooner 

from her depressed state than the 
oldcountries of Europe: she possess. 
es inexhaustible sources of wealth 
in her territories, and these sources 
are open to all classes and ranks of 
men 3; and the wealth derived from 
them isnot swallowed up in taxation, 
Hence will arise, and has arisen, 
the prosperity of the United States. 
—'That they are already fast reco- 
vering from the ellects of the war, 
will appear from the following do- 
cument, taken from the records of 
the Treasury department in the 
United States. 


4 Setch of the appro rialious and payment for ISI6. 


ast. The demands ou the treasury by acts of appropriation for the year J516 


cellaneous expenses 
For the military department, current ex- 
PONMGHUTE.. .cccccescsccecsccsees 


Arr. SCOKSHOSSSSHESSSesSeSeSeeseseecs 


For the naval establishment 


92,475,505 95 


eeeeweeeeevoeeeoev eee re 


794,250 75 
955,373 00 


, 
- ~ of 00 75 


aieeerne ee | 


4,204,011 


bor the public debt (exc! usive ly of the bo lance of the 


appropriations of the preceding yerr) 


Ql. The payments made at the treasury on account of the above ap- 


8,000,000 


——_—_— 
_— ---—-—- 


P ‘* “4 
32,4 fg ) aw 





: : ‘ ro 19h 99 
propriation to the Istof Augost 1816, amounted to the sum of,..... 26,552,178 - 
For the civil department, &c.........cccccccccces 1,829,015 02 
For the military department, current 
ORPENGitUTE, . oc ccccces badcwebs 6608 4,235,256 75 
BET cccsccercces be cesercerececds 8,935,372 00 . 
a ~ eee} 3,170,608 75 
For the naval department... ...... eee cee pedheeee 1,977,788 50 
For the public dent (adding to the ap ropriath " of 
1816, a part of the balance of the appropriation of 1815) 9,354,762 62 
26,552,174 89 —" 
4 J I=) — 


Making an »nexpended balance of the annual appr priation on the 1st 


of Angust 1816, of 


ae 
This balance, however, is to be credited for the sum taken from the surph 
appropriation of 1815, for the sinking fund (1,554,762 62), and the whole rs ready 


paid, upon demand, at the treasury. 


ee ee ee 


6,143,129 04 


eeeee @eeeeweveevrereaeenrrere _— 


ys of he 
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2. Sketch of the actual receipts at the treasury for 1816. 

ist. The cash balance iy the treasury (excluding, of course, the item of treasury mn tes) 
eo the Ist of January 1816, WAS... cee eee. ee eee 6,298,652 26 
a4. The receipts at the treasury from the customs, during the first seven 
aoaths of 1816 (from the Ist of January to the Ist of August) with- 
eat ane allowance fur debentures on drawback, which may be estimated ; 
at 1,829,364 26. amounted 00... cccccceces ote e ee eeeteeeceeee = 21,534,743 74 
Sl, The direct tax includmg the assumed quotas of New York, Ohio, 
Gath Carolina and Georgia, for the direct tax of 1816, has produced 


3.715.965 68 





tbe suum of Pgh nde ke & he Ob RO OSS © been ee ee ceensaceeseeces 
uh. The internal duties have produced the sum of,..........065 3,864,000 00 
Sch, Postage and incidental receipts........ eeboesven é come bedde 27,025 £8 
th, Sales of public flands (excluding the sum of 211,440 50, re- 

ceived in the Mississipi territory, and payable to Georgia). ........6 676.710 40 
Amoant of receipts in revenue, from the Ist January to the Ist 

Bem BRIG .ncce cocrcccesess snehec naanell negenes cee coccee,. semanas 46 
th, To which add the receipts from loans, by funding treasury notes, 

and from the issucs of treasury notes, about........ $660000606009004 9,790,895 24 








The estimated cross amount of receipts at the treasury, from the Ist 
of January to the Istof August 1816, being...... mans esioc deenaees 45,825,900 67 
&th, But it ts e-timated that from the |st of Angust to the 5]st De- 
ember 1816, the awnount of receipts into the treasury will be about,. 19,876,710 40 
Making the gross annual receipts at the treasury, for the year 1816, 
doutthe suin of........ peenacdeveds in'evdeés odinecdtoecsslccccss Gye tie 
§, Sketch of the probable receipts, compared with the probable expenditures, 
of 1816, 


Ist. The gross annual receipt at the treasury for the year 1816, as above stated, is es- 


 . ve leah cc ebesedsocebeccsuatester coos cee 65, 702,63107 
td. The amount of the appropriation for the year 
10, as before stated, isthe sum of ..........60..--92,475,903 93 


SA. Bat it is computed tha! the demands upon the trea- 

tury for 1816 will exceed the amount of the annual ap- 

propfiation (the excess to be provided for by law) by 

the sum of .. 6,270,595 29 
4b, Aad charging the whole of the unsatistied appro- 

Priations of 18) 5 npon the funds accumulated in the trea- 

tury during the year 1816,the amount may be esti- 

mated at 7,972,277 86 





46,717,977 Os 
Making the probable surplus of receipts beyond the probable de- 
mands on the treasury for 1816, the sum of 28,934,653 09 


ver eve ee ereneveeeveeve eee 


Sth, But deducting from this surplus, the amount credited for loans 
and treasury notes as above state OS. the oem Of, vendoceteccescesnsens: ee 


The ultimate surplusof probable receipts, beyond the probable de- : “mec 
mands upon the trea ory for the year 1516, subject to the disposal of 


Congress, may be estimated at the sum of....... 29,133,831 88 





, In this sketch it is to be noted that there is no discrimination as to the 

tmewhen the revenue accrued, and when it became payable; nor as to 

system from which the revenue was derived, whether upon the war or 

© peace establishment ; the main object being to show the probable re- 

Ceipts at the treasury {rom the Ist of January to the 3lst of December 
1816, as well as the probable expenditure during the same pertod. 
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4, Sketches of the product of the customs, from March 1815 to July 18 
y ioh-auuiabeben She 


Fins. 
Ist. The aggregate of the duties received at the Custom-houses of the United States, 


during the above-specified period, may be estimated at the sum of... . 


28,271,143 5o 


@d. The aggregate of the debentures payable during the same 


period may be estimated at the sum of... 


2,624,421 66 


Leaving the product of the Customs from March 1615, to July 1816, 
both months inclusive, subject only to the expenses of collection, at 


the sum of..... be ddeddves octet sips 


25,646,721 84 


SECOND. 
Ist. The aggregate of the duties received at the Custom-houses of the United States, 
from March to December 1615, both months inclusive, amounted to 


GROPING cccccccccccccccseces pccccccccees 400 09068tenesesens 6,916,599 7% 
Gd. The aggregate of the debentures payable during the last-men- 

tioned period amounted tothesum of.......... bovceccece bdeccdoe 794,857 53 
Leaving the amount of duties for the last-mentioned period, subject 

only to the expenses of collection, at the sum of .........ceeee eee 6,121,542 45 


THIRD. 
Ist The acerevate of the duties received at all the Custom-houses of the United States 
fromm January to July 1616, both months inclusive, may be stated at 


the sum of..... Jan 6 Coesee beGeececdaee bt vale GeCCees Subebesee 21,954,745 74 
Od. The aggregate of the debentures payable during the last-men- 

tioned period amounts to the sum of,...........666- TTT TTT TTT 1,829. 564 25 
Leaving the amount of duties fer the last-mentioned period, subject a 

ehly to the expenses of collection, at the sum cf,..........56- coees 19,525,179 41 


FOUNTH. 
A comparative view of the gross product of the customs in some of the 


principal districts 


(embracing all the districts producing more than 


400,000 dollars) from March 1815 to July 1816, both months inclusive, 


1. New York...... 9,926,188 30 
2. Philadelphia.... 5,085,206 65 
%. Boston ........ 3,579,130 77 
t. Balumore...... 3,359,101 11 


Soon after the war broke out be- 
tween America and Britain, the 
United States turned their attention 


to manufactures, with a view of 


rendering themselves independent 
of Britain. But in this they were un- 
wise and impolitic: for, in the first 
place, they do not possess the re- 
quisite capital and skill; and second- 
ly, in the United States labour is 
too scarce and dear. Hence, as soon 
as peace was restored between the 
two countries, the manufactures of 
the United States sunk in a great 
measure before those of Britain. 
In consequence of this, a committee 
of commerce and manufactures 
was appointed by the house of re- 
presentatives, which in February 





5. Charleston...... 1,047,546 73 
6. New Orleans.... 732,083 18 
7. Savannah ...... 521,287 58 
oe Se ee. 491,150 2 


made their report on the subject of 
the cotton manufacture particular 
ly :—they concluded their report by 
recommending a duty on foreign 
cottons. In this they did not ma- 
nifest much wisdom: for certainly tt 
is the interest of the United States 
to direct its industry and capital to 
those kind of labours which will yield 
the best profits; and from agt 
culture and the carrying trade must 
those profits be sought. 
Although, however, the reportof 
the committee is objectionable 
the recommendation with which & 
closes, yet it gives us some informa 
tion respecting the manufactorie 
of the United States, which we shall 
extract. Price 
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Priorto the years 1806 and 1807, 
‘shments for manufacturing 
cotton wool had not been attempt- 
ed, but in a few instances, and on 
a limited scale, Their rise and 
are attributable to embar- 
rassments to which commerce was 
, which embarrassments 
in causes not within the 

control of human prudence. 

While commerce flourished, the 
trade which had been carried on 
with the continent of Europe, with 
the East Indies, and with the co- 
lonies of Spain and France, enrich- 
ed our enterprising merchants, the 
benefits of which were sensibly felt 
by the agriculturists, whose wealth 
and industry were increased and 
extended. When external com- 
merce was suspended, the capital- 
ists throughout the union became 
wlicitous to give activity to their 
capital. A portion of it, it is be- 
lieved, was directed to the improve- 
ment of agriculture ; and not an 
inconsiderable portion of it, as it 
appears, was likewise employed in 

BES cv se cccveees 


Women and female children. ... 


Males employed, from the age of 17 and upwards., 


Boys under 17 years of age...... 
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erecting establishments fot manufac. 
turing cotton wool. To make this 
statement as satisfactory as possible 
to give it all the certainty that it 
is susceptible of attaining, the folé 
lowing facts are respectfully subs 
mitted to the consideration of the 
house. They show the rapid pros 
gress which has been made in a few 
years, and evidently the ability to 
carry them on with certainty of 
success, should a just and liberal 
policy regard them as objects dea 
serving encouragement. 
Bales of cotton manufactured in 
manufacturing establishments ¢ 
Inthe year 1800 ..... 500 
1805 ..... 1,000 
1810 ...., 10,000 
1815 ..... 90,000 
This statement the committee 
have no reason to doubt; nor have 
they any to question the truth of 
the following succinct statement of 
the capital which is employed, of 
the labour which it commands, and 
of the products of that labour: 


eeceeseses 40,000,000 dollars. 
10,000 
66,000 
24,000 


Wages of one hundred thousand persons, averaging 


150 dollars each.....eeeces0% 


15,000,000 


wool manufactured, 90,000 bales, amount- 


SG ies Cor bdiNEs datdicwe 


oe eeveeeee 27,000,000 Ibs. 


Number of yards of cotton of various kinds.... 81,000,000 


Cost, per yard, averaging 30 cents.....+... 


he committee, keeping in view 
a of the nation, cannot 
in from stating, that cotton 
fabrics imported feat India inter- 
not less with that encourage- 
Ment to which agriculture is justly 
tatitled, than they do with that 
ought reasonably to be ac- 
corded to the manufacturers of cot- 
ton wool. The raw material of 
Which they are made is the growth 


of India, and of lity inferi 
a a quality inferior 


24,000,000 dollars. 

The fabrics themselves, in point 
of duration and use, are likewise 
inferior to the substantial fabrics of 
American manufacture. Although 
the India cotton fabrics can be so d 
for a lower price than the Amerie 
can, yet the difference in the tex 
ture is so much in favour of the 
American, that the latter may be 
safely considered as the cheapest.’ 

The distance of most of the 
western states from tke ocean, the 


exuberant riches of the soil, and 
the 
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the variety of its products, for- 
cibly impress the mind of the 
committee with a belief, that all 
these causes conspire to encourage 
manufacturers, and to give ~n im- 
petus and directron to such a dis- 
position, Although the western 
states may be said to be in the 
ristle, in contemplation of that 
alan to which they are hastening, 
yet the products of manufactures 
in these states are beyond every 
calculation that could reasonably 
be made ; contrary to the opinion 
of many enlightened and virtuous 
men, who have supposed that the 
inducements of agriculture, and 
the superior advantages of that 
life, would suppress any disposition 
to that sort of industry. But theo- 
ries, how ingeniously soever they 
may be constructed, how much 
soever they may be made to con- 
form to the laws of symmetry and 
beauty, are no sooner brought into 
conflict with facts than they fall 
into ruins, In viewing their frag- 
ments, the mind is irresistibly led 
to render the homare due to the 
genius and taste of the architects, 
ut cannot refrain from regretting 
the waste, to no purpose, of supe- 
rior intellects. “Lhe western states 
prove the fallacy of such theories ; 
they appear in their growth and 


expansion to be in advance of 


thought: while the political aco- 
nomist is drawing their, portraits, 
their features change and enlarge 
with such rapidity, that his pencil 
in vain endeavours to catch their 
expressions, and to fix their phy- 
siognomy. 

tis to their advantage to maa- 
nufacture ; because, by decreasing 
the bulk of the article, they at the 
same time increase their value by 
labour, bring themto market with 
less expense, und with the certainty 
of objaining the best prices. 


Those states, understanding their 
interest, will not be diverted from 
its pursuit. In the encouragement 
of manufactures, they tind a stimu. 
lus for agriculture. ‘he many. 
facturers of cotton, in making ap. 
plication to the national govern. 
ment for encouragement, have been 
induced to do so for many reasons, 
They know that their establish. 
ments are new, and in their infancy; 
and they have to encounter a com- 
petition with foreign establishments, 
that have arrived at maturity, that 
ure supported by a large capital, 
and that have from the government 
every protection that can be re 
quired. 

The stand that Archimedes want. 
ed is given to the national and state 
governments, and _ Jabour-saving 
machinery tenders the levers—the 
power of bringing those resources 
into use, 

This power imparts incalculable 
advantages to a nation whose popu- 
lation is not full, The United 
States require the use of this power, 
because they do not abound in p- 
pulation, ‘The diminution of ma 
nual labour by means of machinery, 
in the cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain, was in the year 1810 as 200 
to one. 

Our manufacturers have already 
aviiled themselves of this powel, 
und have profited by it. A Jittle 
more experience in making ™4& 
chines, and in managing them 
with skill, will enable our manufac 
turers to supply more fabrics than 
are necessary for the home demané. 

Competition will make the prices 
of the articles low, and the extension 
of the cotton manufactories 
produce that competition. 

One striking and important ad- 
vantage, which labour-saving ™* 
chines bestow, is this—that ™ all 
their operations they require a 
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men, as a reference to another part 
of this report will show, No ap- 
sions can then be seriously 
entertained that agriculture will be 
in danger of having its efficient la- 
bours withdrawn from its service. 

On the contrary, the manufactu- 
ning establishments, increasing the 
demand for raw materials, will give 
toagriculture new life and expan- 
sion, 

The committee, after having with 

deference and respect present- 
edto the house this important sub- 
ject in various points of view, feel 
themselves constrained, before con- 
duding this report, to offer a few 
more observations, which they con- 
sider as not less so with regard to 
the present and future prosperity of 
this nation. 

The prospects of a large com- 
merce are not flattering. 

Every nation in times of peace 

will supply its own wants from its 
own resources, or from those of 
other nations. 
_ When supplies are drawn from 
joreign countries, the intercourse 
which will ensue will furnish em- 
ployment to the navigation only of 
the countries connected by their re- 
ciprocal wants. 

Our concern does not arise from, 
hor can it be increased by, thie limi- 
tation which our navigation and 
trade will have prescribed to them 
by the peace and apparent repose of 
Europe. 

Our apprehensions arise from 
fanses that cannot animate by their 
tects. Look wheresoever the eye 
can glance, and what are the objects 
at strike the vision? On the con- 
trent of Europe, industry, deprived 

tS Motive and incitement, is pa- 

ysed; the accumulated wealth of 
“Ses, seized by the hand of military 
potsm, is appropriated to, and 
uandered on, objects of ambition; 
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the order of things unsettled, and 
confidence between man and man 
annihilated. Every moment is 
looked for with tremulous, anxious, 
and increased solicitude ; hope lan. 
guishes ; and commercial enterprise 
stiffens with fear. The political 
horizon appears to be calm, but 
many of no ordinary sagacity think 
they behold signs portentous of a 
violent tempest, which will again 
rage and desolate that devoted re- 
gion. 

Should this prediction fail, no 
change for the better, under exist= 
ing circumstances, can take place. 
Where despotism—military despa- 
tism—reigns, silence and fearful 
stiliness must prevail, 

Such is the prospect which conti- 
nental Europe exhibits to the enters 
prise of American merchants. 

Can it be possible for them to 
find in that region sources which 
will supply them with more than 
seventeen millions of dollars, the 
balance due for British manufac 
tures imported:-—this balance being 
over and above the value of all the 
exports to foreign countries from 
the United States? The view which 
is given to the dreary prospect of 
commercial advant ives accruing to 
the United States by an intercourse 
with continental Europe is believed 
to be just. The statement made of 
the great balance in favour of Great 
Britain due from the United States 
is founded on matter of fact. 

In the hands of Great Britain are 
gathered together and held many 

owers that they have not been ace 
customed hitherto to feel and to exe 
ercise. ) 

No improper motives are intenced 
to be imputed to that government 
but does not experience teach a lese 
son that should never be pee 
ten—that governments, like indivi- 
duals, are apt “ to feel power, and 
forget 
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forget right ?”” It is not inconsistent 
wi national decorum to become 
circumspect and prudent. May 
not the government of Great Bn- 
tain be inclined, in analysing the 
basis of hey political power, to con- 
sider and regard the United States 
as hey rival, and to mdulge an im- 
proper jealousy, the enemy of peace 
repose ? 

Can it be politic, in any point of 
view, to make the United States de- 
pendent on any nation for supplies 
absolutely necessary for defence, for 
comfort, and for accom” odation ? 

Will not the strength, the politi- 
cal energies of this nation be mate 
rially impaired at any time, but fa- 
tally so in those of difficulty and 
distress, by such defence? 

Do not the suggestions of wisdom 
plainly show, that the security, the 
peace, and the happiness of this na- 
tion depend on opening and enlarg- 
ing al] our resources, and drawing 
from them whatever shall be re- 
quired for public use or private ac- 
commodation? 

The committee, from the views 
which they haye taken, consider the 
situation of manufacturingestablish- 
ments to be perilous, Some have 
decreased, and others have suspend- 
ed business. <A liberal encourage- 
ment will put them again in ppe- 
ration with increased poweis; but 

should jt be withheld, they will be 
prostrated, Thousands will be re. 
duced to want and wretchedness. 
A capital of near sixty millions of 
dollars will become inactive, the 
prone part of which will be a dead 
loss to the manufacturers. Our 
umprovidence may lead to fatal con- 
sequences ; the powers, jealous of 
our grow and prosperity, will ac. 
quire the resources and strength 
which this government neglects to 
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improve, It requires no pro 

to foretel the use that foenia = 
ers will make of them. The com. 
mittee, trom the consideration which 
they have given to this subject, are 
deeply impressed with a conviction 
that the manufacturing establish. 
ments of cotton wool are of real uti. 
lity to the agricultural interest, and 
thac they contribute much to the 
prosperity of the union. 


The affairs of Spanish America’ 
are still so involved in doubt and 
uncertainty, by the vague and con, 
tradictory statements which are 
given of the operations of the pa 
triots by themselves and their oppo» 
nents, that it would be worse than 
useless to attempt to come at the 
truth, 

In consequence of the bill intro. 
duced into parliament for the 
registration of slaves in the West 
Indies, having been misrepresent 
ed there asa bill for their eman- 
cipation, an insurrection broke out 
among the negroes in the island 
of Barbadoes, on Easter Sunday, 
The most prompt measures, how 
ever, were taken for its suppression, 
So early as two o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning the island was 
placed under martial law, the mili- 
tia and regular troops marched 
against the slaves, who were plun- 
dering and burning the plantations 
in the interior: the latter were soon 
dispersed, many killed on the spot, 
and a still greater number tried and 
executed. Thus the insurrection 
was quelled, but not till the slaves 
had committed great devastation, 
It ought to be stated, however, that 
a large proportion of them rales 
round their masters, and contr 
buted their efforts to reduce 
misguided countrymen. 
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“ Windsor Castle, Jan. 5. 

IS majesty has enjoyed good 

bodily health, and has been 
generally tranquil during the last 
ar oy Oe his majesty’s disorder 
is not abated.” Signed H. Hal- 
ford, W. Heberden, R. Willis, M, 
Baillie, J, Willis, 

The public bulletins which have 
been issued for some months past, 
have all stated that his majesty’s 
disorder remains undiminished ; and 
weunderstand that it is the opinion 
of the medical gentlemen, attending 


him, that nothing far short of a mi- 
racle can bring about a recovery 


from his afflicting malady, At 
times, we are happy to learn, he is 
wlerably composed. The number 
of persons specially appointed to at- 
tend him by the doctors is reduced 
six to two, and his principal 

ges are admitted, and have been 
oF some time, to attend him, as 
when he enjoyed good health.—His 
majesty dines at half-past one 
Oclock, and in general orders his 
ner ; he invariably has roast beef 
upon the table on Sundays. He 
dresses for dinner, wears his orders, 
& Heoccupies a suite of thirteen 
roams ( at least he and his attend- 
wats), which are situated on the 
side of Windsor Castle, under 

state rooms. Five of the thir- 
i Tooms are wholly devoted to 
Th giaay use of the king. Dr. 
‘on Willis sleeps in the sixth room 


—— 


adjoining, to be in readiness to at- 
tend his majesty. Dr. John at- 
tends the queen every morning 
after breakfast, about half-past ten 
o’clock, and reports to her the state 
of the afflicted monarch; the doctor 
afterwards proceeds to the prine 
cesses, and other branches of the 
royal family, who may happen to 
be at Windsor, and makes a similar 
report to them. In general her 
majesty returns with Dr. Willis 
through the state rooms down a 
private staircase, leading into the 
king’s suite of rooms, appropriated 
to this special purpose. Sometimes 
she converses with her royal hus« 
band. The queen is the only per 
son who is admitted to this peculiar 
privilege, except the medical gen- 
tlemen and his majesty’s personal 
attendants. In case of Dr. John 
Willis’s absence, Dr. Robert Willis, 
his brother, takes his place, The 
other medical gentlemen take it in 
rotation to be in close attendance 
upon the king. The suite of rooms 
which his majesty and his attend. 
ants occupy, have the advantage of 
very pure and excellent air, being 
on the north side of the terrace 
round the castle; and he used oc- 
casionally to walk on the terrace ; 
but we understand he now declines 
it, owing to the bad state of his 
eyes, not being able to enjoy the 
views,—The lords and — of 
the king’s bedchamber, his equer- 
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ries, and other attendants, are oc- 
casionally in attendance at Windsor 
Castle, the same as if the king ene 
joyed good health.— wo king’s 
messengers go from the secretary of 
state’s office daily to Windsor, and 
return to London, as they have 
been accustomed to do for a num- 
ber of years past. The messenger 
who arrives at noon brings a daily 
acconnt of the state of the king’s 
health to the prince regent and the 
members of the queen’s council. 
His majesty has never been left 
since his afflicting malady, without 
one of the royal family being in the 
castle, and a member of the queen’s 
council appointed under the re- 
gency act. 

The Carlisle Patriot of Janu- 
ary 6 contains long details of the 
damage done by floods over the 
north of England, and south of 
Scotland. The rivers Caldrew, 
Eden, Peterill, Line, Irthing, &c. 
&c. have overflown or burst their 
banks, ‘Two or three benighted 
travellers have lost their lives, some 
cattle have been swept away and 
drowned, whole districts inundated, 
and in many places the inhabitants 
of houses near the waters compelled 
to save themselves by taking refuge 
in the upper apartments, while those 
below were completely flooded, 

A tremendous flood took place 
at Manchester, which rose three 
inches above the marks of the great 
flood in that townin 1768. Much 
property has been destroyed, A 
public house was undermined, and 
thrown down by the force of the 
water; but it having been expected, 
no person was hurt. 

One of the most serious floods 
took place in the Tyne also that 
has happened since the great flood 
im 1777. Great damage was done 
to the small craft in the river. Two 
of the arches of Haydon bridge 
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have been destroyed. Great da. 
mage has also been done by this 
storm on the banks of the Wear ap 
Tees. ' 

On the 18th of December, whilst 
several young gentlemen were a. 
musing themselves with skaiting 
upon Loch-end, Scotland, the ice 
gave way, and several of them were 
precipitated into the Loch. Liew. 
tenant John Gourlay, royal nary, 
instantly fired with the hope of 
saving the lives of the unfortunates, 
plunged into the water, and having 
succeeded in recovering three af 
them, attempted, as a last effort, 
the fourth, (Robert, the son of bail. 
lie Haddaway, Leith); but, melan. 
choly to relate, both sunk to rise no 
more. Every exertién was imme 
diately made to discover the bodies, 
which unfortunately did not suc. 
ceed for some time. At length both 
were found, and conveyed to the 
adjacent cot-houses ; but, notwith- 
standing the professional exertions 
of a surgeon, who was on the spot 
shortly after the occurrence of the 
accident, every means which skill 
could suggest completely failed im 
restoring animation, Lieutenant 
John Gourlay, royal navy, was the 
only son of captain Gourlay, royal 
navy, Gay field-square, and returned 
from the service of his country to 
the bosom of his friends only two 
months ago, 

The barons of the exchequer hav- 
ing lately ordered certain repams 
on the venerable ruins of the a 
cient abbey of Arbroath, the work: 
men employed in clearing out! 
rubbish from the north-west 4! 
of the abbey, on Saturday Decem 
ber 2, dug out 2 mutilated statue 
a bishop or abbot in his robes. 
is supposed that this statae had beer 
originally placed in some niche 
the west aisle; that it had fallen 
dowa when the abbey was ae 
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ed, and that the head and hands 
which parts have not yet been 
ee had been broken off ia the 
fall, Both arm: are elevated in a de- 
yotional attitude, and lift from the 
bottom a splendid robe or mantle, 
the workmanship of which is ele- 
and richly cut. ‘This robe is 
attached to the shoulders by a gold 
Jace collar or tippet ; it covers both 
arms to the wrist, and, falling 
richly down in mantling folds, gives 
the whole figure a venerable air of 
tifical dignity, ‘The dress had 
a gilded with gold; but none of 
the gliding remains except a litie 
in the deep folds of the robe, and 
the figured work of the lace, It is 
supposed that the statue, when en- 
tire, would have measured five fect 
nine inches in height, A pastoral 
staff had rested on the right foot, 
and reclined on the left Sectder, 
Several pieces of this staff have 
been found ; and it is hoped that 
some more fragments of the statue 
may yet be discovered among the 
rubbish. 

I8—-This being the day ap- 
pointed for a general thanksgiv- 
ing, at ten o'clock a grand full 
dress parade of the guards took 
place in St. James’s park, for the 
purpose of solemnly depositing the 
Iwo eagles taken at Waterloo, in 
Whiteball chapel. The duke of 
York, a great number of military 
officers, and an immense assem- 
blage of ladies and geutlemen, were 
poet and on the eagles being 
rought out, they were hailed by 

d acclamations, The eagles 
were then placed in the centre of a 
guard ot honour com posed of gree 
hadier guards, and marched off to 
the chapel, where they were depo- 
pbien due honours,—T'he three 

ts of guards were on the 
parade so earls as seven.o’clock in 

Morning, and at nine were in- 
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spected by the commander.in-chief 
and the dukes of Kent and Glou. 
cester,~~The procession to the cha- 
pel was very grand. The band of 
the first regiment of guards led the 
van; then came on foot a detach. 
ment of the life-guards who were 
present at Waterloo. The eagles 
were borne by two serjeants of the 
first and second regiments, The 
three regiments of guards followed 
in succession. 

25.—Theanniversary of the birth 
of Burns the poet was celebrated at 
Edinburgh. Upwards of one hun- 
dred admirers of the bard were 
present. ‘The chair was filled by 
Alexander Boswell, esq. of Auchin- 
leck, supported by the hon. Wm, 
Maule, M.P. Among the persons 
of rank who were present, were the 
earl of Leven, the hon. captain 
Gordon, the hon, captain Napier, 
Mr. Forbes, M.P, &c. &c. And 
among those of literary eminence 
were Walter Scott, esq. Mr, Jef- 
fery, &c. Many appropriate toasts 
were given in the course of the eve- 
ning ; and the entertainment went 
off with the utmost hilarity and 
eclat. It was resolved that the 
meeting should be in future trien- 
nial.” 

An uk.se was issued at Peters- 
burgh on the 2d inst. for the ex- 
pulsion of Jesuits from Russia, and 
the revocation of all such privileges 
as had been granted to the Roman 
catholic church since 1800, The 
reason is assigned by the emperor 
himself with a distinctness and pa- 
tience which show that power does 
vot harden him against a just sense 
of his moral responsibility, He ree 
lates, that the Jesuits were received 
in Russia when they had no proe 
tection elsewhere; and that, being 
permitted to apply themselves to 
the education of youth, they have 
abused the confidence they had 
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ined, endeavouring to trouble the 
jreek religion, and turning aside 
from its worship young peop'e who 
had been ivtrusted to them. No 
one who has ob-erved the conduct 
of the Jesuits in other countries can 
be surprised at this. It is the na- 
tural and inalienable genius of their 
order, to be either in open or secret 
hostility withevery other church, It 
is evena:ortof instinct; for they can 
scarcely restrain it at the moment 
when their chance of adding privi- 
leges to toleration depends upon 
their concealment of the uses to 
which they will apply them. 


FEBRUARY. 


1.—At an extraordinary general 
meeting of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. in the 
Adelphi, for the election of a presi- 
dent, in the room of the late duke 
of Norfolk; the duke of Sussex was 
nominated by the honourable W. 
Shirley, and seconded by D. Beau- 
mont, esq.; and the earl of Liver- 
00], by Mr. Holmes and captain 
Jagnal, late of the marines, At 
the conclusion of the ballot, the 
numbers were:—for the duke of 
Sussex, 180; the earl of Liverpool, 
2+. The duke of Sussex was conse- 
quently declared duly elected.— 
His royal highness has frequently 
assisted in the deliberations of the 
dHociety; and his leisure, talents, and 
love of the arts peculiarly quality 
him for the situation. 

A coin bearing the image of 
Henry king of England, who first 
obtained the title of king of France, 
having onthe obversethe inscription 
of Villa Calesi@, was afew days ago 
turned up by the plough in the 
parish of Glenholm in Scotland, 

Nearly 2000 students have been 
enrolled this session in the Univer- 
sityot Edinburgh, exclusive of those 
attending the rheology, Hebrew, 


[Fe ae oe ( February, 
and Church History classes. The 
school of sacred music at this time 
reckons more than 250 pupils, They 
are taught upon the 4 oe coral plan, 
viz. by means of a large black board, 
on which the master writes his Jes. 
sons with chalk. 

12,—A most melancholy event 
took place yesterday morning near 
Mitchelstown, Ireland. A farmer 
of respectability in the neighbour. 
hood, whose daughter was married 
the previous night, invited a num. 
ber of his friends to the wedding. 
After supper all the young people 
retired to a large barn, to dance, 
There was a fire in the barn, as the 
night wascold; and, after they had 
been dancing for some time, the 
wished to have the fire extinguished, 
when one of the young men went 
into the dwelling-house for some 
water, and seeing a large jug full of 
water as he supposed (but it proved 
to be spirits), brought it into the 
barn, and threw it on the fire, The 
barn immediately took fire, as it had 
no chimney; and before the door 
could be opened, a number of them 
were burned to ashes ! and such as 
found their way out were miserably 
scorched, Sixteen have been already 
interred, and about twice that num 
ber are despaired of ; among the 
Jacter number is the bride—the 
bridegroom is likely to recover. 


PLYMOUTH BREAKWATER. 


This great national work has at 
length surmounted all the obstacles 
opposed to its constructions 
order of the prince regent in coun 
cil, giving directions for commen 
cing the work, was issued January 
23,1811, The first stone was laid 
with every requisite ceremony 00 
the prince regent’s birth day, ra 
12, 1812; but the progress of 
work did not advance for some 
months, 16,045 tons only — 
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been ited at the end of that 


year. the $list of March 1813, 
the first masses of marble came dry 


at low water, spring tides ; and at 
the ead of that year, the quantity 
of marble deposited amounted to 
187,240 tons. At the end of 1814, 
426,723 tons had been deposited. 
During the winter of this year, and 
1815, many severe gales biew di- 
rectly into the Sound, as violently 
gsany that had been ever felt; yet 
the Sound during that winter pre- 
sented the unusual sight of about 
40 sail of ships remaining at anchor 
init, allof whom rode out the gales 
with great ease, and without da- 
mage, The Catwater and its en- 
trance were, during: the same criti- 
calseason, full of shipping, amount- 
ing to 150 sail; and yet, though 
the Break-water was not completed, 
scarcely any damage was done; 
aid it was entirely owing to the 
small part of the Break-water which 
was made, that most of the ships 
both in the Sound and in Catwater 
were not lost. On the prince re- 
gent’s birth-day 1815 (making three 
years since the first stone was laid), 
615,057 tons of marble had been 
deposited in blocks from half a ton 
to nine tons.—The extent of the 
marble quarries now open is nearly 
a mile, in which range they 

ate working with the aid of twenty- 
ive cranes. The sight is truly sub- 
lime, and reflects great honour on 
the Admiralty, and on the indivi- 
dual whose mind can conduct so 
wmmense an undertaking, with so 
ch economy and success. Fifty 
sail of vessels ure employed in 
a out the immense masses of 
¢, whose average cargoes 
amount to 50 tons; and the num- 
of men employed on the service, 
under Mr, Whidbey, is 730.—The 
~ sWater stretches across the 
Shovel Rock; the length of the 


whole, when finished, will be 1700 
yards; its base 100 yards, and ten 
yards in breadth at the top or finish« 
ed part. The average depth is 35 
feet at low water, spring tides. It 
slopes very much to seaward, and 
but little within, and is opposed to 
an immense sea,whichextends from 
the Azore Islands to the Channel, 
It will cover a secure anchorage in 
= Sound for about 50 sail of the 
ine, 

16.—The ancient land-mark on 
the coast of Holderness, Owthorn 
Church old Spire, better known by 
the name of the Sister Churches, 
was destroyed by the tide, and fell 
to the ground with a tremendous 
crash, to the great alarm of the in- 
habitants of the village. 

17.—Last week, two causes of 
very great importance to the inhae 
bitants of Ossett and Gawthorpe 
were decided in the duchy court of 
Lancaster. The object of these 
causes was, to subject the inhabi- 
tants of those towns to the custom 
and necessity of grinding all the 
corn consumed by them in their 
dwelling-houses, at the Wakefield 
Mills; but the court, consisting 
of Mr. justice Bailey, Mr. Caron 
Richards, and the chancellor of the 
duchy, were unanimously of opt- 
nion that the inhabitants of those 
towns were not subject to the cus- 
tom ; and accordingly the suits, in- 
stituted by the representatives of 
the late sir T. Pilkington, baronet, 
against the inhabitants of the towns 
of Ossett and Gawthorpe, to make 
those inhabitants liable to such cus- 
tom, were dismissed with costs, 

19,— The bodies of 55 of the men 
and boys who lately lost their lives 
in the Heaton coal-pit, near New- 
castle-npon-Tyne, by a blast of the 
pit, and its filling in consequence 
with water, were discovered in the 
far workings of the pit. They ap- 
| (A+) pear 
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pear to have all saree by starva- 
tion. They had got into a part of 
the pit where the water did not 
reach them, and had been many 
weeks employed in endeavouring 
to work their way into an old pit, 
by which they might have escaped, 
They are supposed to have failed 
in their attempt by the want of food 
to support them, as every horse in 
the pit was eaten to the bone. The 
unfortunate men had a water-mark 
fixed up, that they might observe if 
it fell. One man, supposed to have 
been set to watch it, was found dead 
at his post, 
FRANCE. 

In the Paris papers of the 2Ist 
inst. the most interesting article re- 
lates to a document which has been 
brought forward after twenty-four 
years’ concealment, It is the will, 
a letter, and some hair of the late 
queen of France and of Louis XVI. 
They were found among the papers 
of the ex-convent onalist Courtois, 
who is lately dead ; and have been 
recognised as genuine by all the 
souel Gani: hiow they came into 
Courtois's possession is not stated, 
He voted for the death of Louis 
XVI. and was afterwards member 
of the council of ancients and of 
the tribunate. He was one of the 
richest proprietors in Paris. 

The will of Marie Antoinette, 
queen of France, archduchess of 
Austria, widow of Louis XVI, is 
dated trom the Conciergerie, Sept. 
5, 1793. ‘That princess designates, 
for the special executor of her in- 
tentions, the abbé Edgeworth de 
Frimont. After prudent advice 
given to the king Louis Charles her 
son, whom she recommends to the 
generous cares of madame El}iza- 
beth, she adds—* Though I would 
have wished the princess Marie 
Theresa, my daughter, to marry an 
archduke of Austria, her cousin by 


(February, 


the maternal side; yet, as it was 
the wish of the late king my husband 
that she should be united to the 
duke of Angouléme, the son of the 
count d’Artois (heruncle ), [request 
- son (the king Louis-Charles) to 
fulfil chis wish as soon as my daugh. 
ter shal] be in a state to accompli 
it on her part." 

Marie Antoinette, queen of 
France, afterwards thanks madame 
Elizabeth for the boundless friend, 
ship which she had shown her, and 
for the generous care she had be. 
stowed on the children of Louis 
XVI. “If my son,” the queen adds, 
** be destined to live on the throne, 
I request my sister to direct him, at 
least in the first measures of his ad- 
ministration. If he be condemned 
to pass in chains the mournful days 
of his childhood, and the still more 
bitter: days of his youth, 1 claim 
from the goodness of my sister the 
assuaging of his sufferings,” 

It 1s impossible (says a Paris pa- 
per) to retrain from tears on read- 
ing this passage, which we have re- 
peated as correctly as our recollec- 
tion would permit, The feelings 
experienced could not be less pro- 
found, on seeing a queen of France 
bequeathing by will the only pro- 
perty whick then remained at her 
disposal ;—to her unfortunate fami 
ly, a lock of her hair and of the 
hair of her royal consort; to the 
duke of Penthievre, the portrait 
of his daughter the princess Lam- 
balle: toher brother the emperor 
of Germany, the portrait of the dv- 
chess of Mecklenburg. She prays 
her sister madame Elizabeth to ac 
cept, as a pledge of remembrance, 
a copy of the ‘Fravels of the young 
Anacharsis, which she had recet¥ 
trom M. de Frimont. ‘To that wer 
thy minister, as a testimony of ber 
gratitude, she left only the trouble 
of executing as well as possi Las 
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last will ; adding these words— 
« Hearts formed like his need no 
other recompense.” 

The queen closes her testament 
by thanking madame Richard, the 
wie of the keeper of the prison, 
for the good conduct she had ob- 
grved towards her, and madame 
Harel, who had served her with 
zeal. To the one she gave a port- 
folio and two crayon drawings; to 
the other, a purse with six louis. 
After making several other disposi- 
tions, which show the greatness of 
her soul, she asks pardon of those 
around her for the trouble she had 

iven them, and sincerely pardons 
persecutors, Her last thoughts 
is fur the happiness of France. 
PORTUGAL, 

The prince regent of Portugal 
hasissued a decree, raising his Bra- 
tilian territories to the political rank 
of akingdom; and iectuiee his fu- 


ture title to be that of “ Prince Re- 
gentof the United Kingdom of Por- 


tugal, Brazil, and the twoAlgarves, 


&c.” 
MARCH. 


3.—This evening, as Mr, John 
Holman, a farmer of Perran, Corn- 


wall, was returning from a place of 


worship, across a common, to his 
own house, a heavy mist falling, he 
mistook his way, and fell into an 
exposed shaft of a mine 96 feet 
deep, besides 9 feet of water in the 
bottom ; and, almost miraculously, 
reached the water without receiving 
any seriousinjury. Being an expert 
swimmer, he on himself afloat du- 
ting thenight, occasionally relieving 
himself by clinging to the project 
se of rock in the sides of the 
shaft. The return of day-light, on 
Monday, enabled him to see a kind 

ge, on which he contrived to 
get, and on which he lay the whole 

onday, calling for assistance ; 
but no person approached the place, 
aad Monday night came on whilst 
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he continued in his perilous situa- 
tion, where, overcome by fatigue, 
he fell asleep, and again fell into 
the water. The darkness of the 
night prevented his regaining ‘his 
resting-place, and he had to su 
port himself as before until ‘Tuesday 
morning, when he regained thes 
from which he fell. He had now 
become quite hoarse from cold and 
almost incessant calling for help; 
so that the only resource he had for 
drawing the attention of those 
whom, he supposed, would be sent 
to seex for him, was by throwing 
stones into the water. Tuesday 
night came without affording him 
any relief; but the terror of again 
falling into the water effectu- 
ally prevented his sleeping. On 
Wednesday, however, the noise 
made by the stones which he conti- 
nued to throw into the water, at- 
tracted the attention of some _per- 
sons whom his distressed family Nad 
dispatched in search of his remains, 
and he was extricated from the 
dreadful abyss, without sustaining 
any serious contusion, 

The prince regent has granted a 
large sum of money for the erection 
of a splendid monument to the mes 
mory of the cardinal duke of York, 
the last of the race of the Stuarts. 
It is to be placed in the basilica of 
the Vatican at Rome. Canova ts 
to execute the monument. 

‘he princess Charlotte, when out 
on one of her aquatic excursions at 
Weymouth, wished to go on board 
the Leviathan ; and, regardless of 
the rough sea, and the remon- 
strances of the bishop of Salisbury, 
proceeded in the captain's barge: 
when along-side, a chair was let 
down for her accommodation ; but 
the princess refused to use it, say 
ing, “I prefer going up in the man- 
ner that a seaman does, You, cap- 
tain Nixon, will kindly follow me, 


taking care of my clothes; and 
when 
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when I am on deck, the chair may 
be let down for the otier ladies and 
the bishop.” No sooner said than 
done; her reyal highness ascended 
with a facility that astonished the 
delighted crew of the Leviathan. 
The Congo, accompanied by the 
Dorothy transport, has sarled on a 
voyage of discovery up the river 
Zair, or, as commonly termed, the 
Congo, into the heart of Southern 
Africa. The Congo is about 90 
tons, schooner rigged, and draws 
about five feet water; she is fitted 
up entirely for the accommodation 
of officers ard men, and for the re- 
ception of the objects of natural 
history which may be collected in 
progress up the river. The 
gentlemen engaged on this inter- 
esting expedition, in the scientific 
department,are Mr.professor Smith 
of Christiana, botanist and geolo- 
gist; Mr. Tudor, comparative ana- 
tomist; Mr, Cranch, collector of 
objects of natural history; and a 
ardener to collect plants and seeds 
= his majesty’s gardens at Kew ; 
besides Mr. Galway, a gentleman 
volunteer. There are also two fine 
blacks, natives of the kingdom of 
Congo, one of whom was born 800 
miles up the Zair. ‘The officers are 
captain Tuckey, commanding the 
expedition; lieutenant Hawkey; Mr. 


Fitzmaurice, master and surveyor; 


Mr. M‘Kerrow, assistant-surgeon ; 
two masters’ mates, and a purser. 
In addition to the Congo, the trans- 
port takes out two double whale 
boats, so fixed together as to be 
able to carry 18 or 20 men each, 
and accommodate them under an 
awning, with three months’ provi. 
sions. ‘These boats are intended to 
be drawn up to the upper part of 
any rapids or cataracts that may 
occur to obstruct the passage of the 
Congo. Captain Tuckey was an 
early coadjutor of the late able na- 


Vigatar captain Flinders, on the 
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coast of New South Wales.—Ap. 
other expedition has also sailed, up. 
der major Peddte, toexplore the inte. 
rior of Africa, and trace the course 
of the Niger. 

NATIONAL LRGACY, 

Among the remarkable liberal. 
ties of this period should not remain 
unnoticed the will of miss Anna 
Maria Reynolds, late of Cleveland. 
row, dated 38d of November 1801, 
by which she bequeathed to the 
lords of the ‘Treasury all the residue 
of her effects, after payment of lega. 
cies and debts,to be applied by them 
to the use of the sinking fund, ia 
such manner as should be directed by 
parliament, The will was regularly 
proved; and their lordships have 
received by transfers into their 
names 34,0007, 135, 2d. in 3 per cent, 
consols ; 35,000/, in 5 per cent. 
navy annuities, and 300/. long an- 
nuities; in addition to which, the 
further sums of 50G6G6/. 125. 4d, Old 
South Sea annuities, other part of 
the residue, has hkewise been trans 
ferred to them. 

The Indian juggler, who asto- 
nished the town a year or two back 
by his dangerous feat ot a 
drawnsword down his stomach, 
unfortunately fallen a sacrifice to 
his presumption, at an exhibition in 
Scotland; the sword, taking 4 
wrong direction, wounded the vem 
tricle of the stomach, and he died 
almost instantaneously. 

Several Laplanders have lately 
arrived in London with their game, 
which has been sold by di 
poulterers in the city. These poor 
tellows expected when they left Got- 
tenburg, that the packet W 
land them in London, and that they 
would have no duties to payi 
whereas they have been obliged 
pay upwards of 50/. for duties, be 
sides ten guineas for freight < 
Harwich to London.—The stat 
preservation in which these = 
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sere, is stated tobe really su rprising, 
afer travelling upwards of 1000 
miles. They are preserved by being 
bung ap to freeze as soon as killed, 
god afterwards being packed in 
cases; lined wirh skins to keep out 
theair. “This process so effectually 
vesthem, that when the pack- 
ages are opened, the birds are found 
frozen quite hard: and those pack- 
which are not opened will cons 
finue in this state for some weeks. 
The mode in which the small birds 
are dressed in Sweden, is by stew- 
ing them in cream with a iittle but- 
ter in it, after being larded, which, 
itis said, gives them a very excel- 
lent favour: the large ones are 
roasted, and basted with cream, 
which is afterwards served up as 
sauce. These Laplanders weara kind 
of great coat made of reindeer skin, 
with caps and gloves of the same, 
which gives them a very grotesque 
appearance. 
THE BAZAAR, 

The name bazaar is given in the 
East to places of great extent, di- 
vided into compartments for the 
diferent merchants. Those for 
the sale of fine and valuable 
commodities, (as jewellery, silks, 
watches, &c. &c.) are covered with 
lofty cielings or domes, admitting 
light from above. The bazaar of 
fauris is of such an extent, that it 
las more than once afforded cover 
for thirty thousand men ranged in 
order of battle.—An establishment 
of this kind in London, which pro- 
mises to prove highly beneficial to 
the ublic, has lately been opened 
m the extensive premises of Mr. 
Trotter of Soho square. ‘The be- 
hevolent object in view is, to enable 
Mmgenious and meritorious indivi- 

whose narrow circumstances 
dade hem in obscurity, and pre- 
bin the possibility of their exhi- 

Ung for sale, in shops of their 

€ various productions of 


their industry, to bring them fairly 
to market, and at chy han possible 
expense. ‘The premises are la 
dry, commodious, well lighted, 
warmed, ventilated, and properly 
watched—expenses with which the 
temporary occupier has no further 
concern than what he may contri- 
bute in his small daily rent. The 
tenant will pay only according to 
the space and time he may occupy. 
Extensive and commodious coun- 
ters are prepared, and these, with a 
proportionate space behind them, 
are to be let out, by the foot-length 
of counter, at the small daily rent 
of three pence per foot. The ad- 
vantages of such an establishment 
to many industrious families, who 
have not means sufficient to enable 
them to tenant premises fit for pub- 
lic business, are obvious, Wher 
their little stock is sold off, their 
expenses terminate —the family 
prepares a new supply—they know 
where they may be again accummo- 
dated, avd no other recommenda- 
tion willbe wanted but anirreproach- 
able character. 

In point of general accommoda- 
tion, the collecting the various pro- 
ductions of art and ingenuity into 
one focus, and the civility and bene- 
ficial rivalry excited by such an 
assemblage, the new establishment 
will reseznble those in the East; 
but here they cease to have any 
thing in common, To the great 
encouragement of female and do- 
mestic industry, by the singular ac- 
commodations which such an ar- 
rangement affords, great numbers 
are enabled to assemble under the 
same roof, to sell on their own ac- 
count, and to act as agents for per- 
sons at a distance, whose united 
stock must form an attractive dis- 
play of great variety, however small 
the share each individual may con- 
tribute to the whole ;—sand their 


combined and separate efforts te 
obtain 
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obtain the favours of the public and 
their respective friends, must create 
a powerful patronage—advantages 
which all equally enjoy, and such 
as will afford the industrious, even 
of the slenderest means, a reason- 
able hope to thrive; reduced trades- 
men to recover their credit and con- 
nexions; beginners to form friends 
and habits before they venture up- 
on more extensive speculations; and 
artists, artisans, and whole families 
employed at home, though infirm 
and resident in the country, se- 
curely and beneficially to vend the 
produce of their labour by proxy. 

15.—A meeting was held at the 
Thatched House, for the purpose 
of establishing a savings bankia the 
western part of the metropolis, for 
the benefit of the labouring classes, 
The duke of Somerset was in the 
chair, Lord Spencer, Mr. Rose, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and several other 
gentlemen warmly supported the 
measure; and a subscription was 
opened for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses of the first forma- 
tion of the bank. 

On Sunday, 17th, about half-past 
12 o'clock, a violent concussion of 
the earth wassensibly feltat Doncas- 
ter, and at Bawtry, Blyth, Carlton, 
Worksop, Sheffield, Chestertiad, 
Mansfield, Nottingham, Lincoln, 
Gainsborough, &c. In some of 
those places it caused great conster- 
nation and alarm among the inha- 
bitants, by the shaking of buildings, 

ictures and other articles hang- 
ing on the walls. It was percepti- 
bly felt in Lincoln, at about ten 
minuies before one in the day, The 
undulation appeared to be from 
west to east, and lasted from about 
a minute and a hall to two minutes. 
The wind was at the time south- 
east, cold, with every appearance of 
rain. Pictures and other articles 
hanging on the walls were set in a 
swinging motion, Many persons 








were so affected by it as to think 
they were taken with a sudden ji}, 
ness. A person who was dressin 
at the Spread Eagle inn, at the Ups 
per part of the house, was so much 
alarmed as to run down stairs. At 
Newark and the neighbouring Vil. 
lages the shock was distinctly felt, 
as well as at Leicester, Gumley, 
and Loughborough. At Guinsbo. 
rough it occasioned great conster. 
nation. At some places the shock 
was exceedingly severe. At New. 
stead the ceiling of a dining-room 
fell down with a dreadful crash. 
The shock happened during divine 
service, and was felt so sensibly in 
the church at Manstield, that the 
clergyman left his pulpit, and the 
frightened congregation hurried out 
of the church. Some of them got 
out at the windows, and many were 
hurt. The shock wasalsofeltin Derby 
and its neighbourhood ; but was 
very short duration. It was at 
companied by a ncise similar to 
that of a rising tempest, and caused 
the windows to shake violently, and 
the doors that were ajar to move, 
A glass lustre,which hung in a gen 
tleman’s breakfast-room in_ that 
town, was put in motion ; and the 
chairs and tables were perceptibly 
shaken, At Shipley-hall it caused 
the bells to ring ; and the body ota 
mangle in one of the upper rooms 
moved on its rollers several feet. It 
was also perceived in the churches 
of All-Satts and St, Peter in Der 
by, and caused in the latter place 3 
piece of plaster to fall from t e rool 
into the body of the church. It ex 
tended about twenty miles east and 
west of Derby, and appeared @ 
proceed in a direct line from ne 

to south, It will be worthy the 
particular attention of geologit wo 
recollect the precise date of this 0¢ 
currence in the middle counties 
England, because we apprede? 
that they will find it to oar 
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‘ae of time with some more ter- 
ible earthquake elsewhere, and 
which may lead to important re- 
gilts in the investigation of the the- 
ory of the earth. 

19.—As captain James Watson 
Harvey, of his majesty’s royal na- 
ry, with his youngest brother and 
aster (two children of five and six 
years of age) was sailing in a boat 
on thelarge mill pond, at the pow- 
der-works, near the dwelling-house 
of their father at Battle, a strong 
gust of wind upset the boat ina 

tdepth of water, when the cap- 
tainfwho wasanexcellent swimmer ) 
meceeded in getting both his little 
companions in his arms, with whom 
he struggled for some time, as if 
determined to save or perish with 
them; and although within twenty 
yards of the pond bay, and in the 
sight of many of the workmen at 
the mills, at last sunk, with the 
children in his arms, never to rise 
again! It was upwards of three 
quarters of an hour before their bo- 
dies could be recovered, when every 
exertion and skill that could be 
used were applied in vain to re-ani- 
mate them—the vital spark had 
fed, to the poignant and inconso- 
lable grief ot their parenrs, relatives, 
and friends. Captain Harvey was 
23 yearsofage. Had he even lett 
one of the children to perish, he 
might have saved himself and the 
other. 

23.--A phenomenon occurred 
between 10 and 11 o’clock, at Lam- 
bourn, Berks. A medical gentle- 
man and his servant were returning 
home, and were startled by a sud- 
den and brilliant light, which rapid- 
ly crossed the heavens from south 
north, and appeared to lose itself 
im the north, but not to decline to- 
wards the earth. Whenthe light dis- 
appeared, a violent rumbling noise 
Was heard from the north, and ap- 
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peared to diverge to the east and 
west: the last sound of it was 
heard in the west, like the bursting 
of large cannon. The noise exe 
ceeded thunder, and continued 
nearly five minutes. ‘The heavens 
were beautifully clear and star- 
light, both before and after this oc- 
currence. ‘lhe. phenomenon was 
witnessed by several persons in Ox- 
ford, Its appearance from thence 
was that of an immense ball of fire. 

Of the alarming extent of ille- 
gal distillation in Ireland, and its 
ruinous effects, the following state- 
ment may afford an idea :—At Ar- 
magh assizes seventy-seven men 
were sentenced to imprisonment for 
having ilegal stills; at Lifford as- 
sizes sixty for a like offence, besides 
fines on the county to the amount of 
12,0001. At Derry assizes the tri- 
als for illegal distillation were nu- 
merous beyond all former experi- 
ence, Ninety persons were con- 
victed and imprisoned ; and a great 
many were liberated for the present 
on bail, as the gaol was unable to 
contain them. 

24.—This night a dreadful fire 
broke out between I] and 12 
o’clock, in the house of Mr. Macoa, 
at the west side of St. Stephen’s- 
green, Dublin, which raged with 
unabated fitry until the whole of the 
building was destroyed. There ts 
much reason to apprehend some 
lives have been lost. An old gen- 
tlewoman, of the name of O'Neill, 
(a relative of the earl of O'Neill, ) 
who was deprived of sight, Is, 
among others, missing. It is said 
the fire broke out in her apartments. 
A Mrs. Hare, who also lodged in 
the house, is missing; and the proe 
prietor of the house, Mr. Macoa, is 
not to be found, Mrs, Macoa was 
dreadfully scorched, but effected 
her escape by jumping out ut the 


two-pair of stairs window. A sere 
vant 
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vant woman, who was far advanced 
in a state of pregnancy, also jump- 
ed out of the window, and is serie 
eusly injured. 

FRANCE, 

On the 22d ult. the king’s mini- 
ters communicated to each cham- 
ber the following interesting letter, 
written by the queen of France to 
madame Elizabeth, haif an hour 
after her return from the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, and five hours be- 
fore her death, Information had 
been received of some documents 
being in the possession of Courtois, 
one of the regicides. The prefect 
was ordered to make a search, and 
this letter, with other documents, 
were the result. Both chambers 
replied tothe communication from 
the king by numerous deputations, 

* October 16, half-past four. 

*¢ I write to you, dear sister, for 
the last time; I have just been con- 
demned, not to a shameful death, 
it is only so to the guilty, but to 
go and rejoin your brother, inno- 
cent as he was. I hope to show the 
same fortitude as he did in these 
last moments, [am calm as one is 
when one’s conscience does not re- 
proach us, I feel deep sorrow at 
abandoning my poor children— 
gees and tender sister, you know I 

wed but for them and you—by 
your affection you have sacrificed 
every thing to be with us. In what 
a situation do I leave you! I 
learnt, by the pleadings in my case, 
that my daughter was separated 
from you.—Alas, poor child! I 
dare not write to her—she would 
not receive my letter, I know not 
whether this ever will reach you. 
Receive for them both my blessing, 
| hope one day, when they will be 
elder,. they will be able to rejoin 
you and enjoy all your tender care. 
Let them both reflect upon what I 
have never ceased to instil into 








them, that the principles and exacy 
execution of their duties are the first 
bases of life, and that affection ang 
mutual confidence will constiture 
the happiness of it, Let my daugh. 
ter feel that at the age she is, she 
ought always to assist her brother 
with the counsels which the greater 
en she will have, and her 
affection, may suggest to her; Jet 
my son, in his turn, administer to 
his sister all the solicitude and ser 
vices which affection can inspire; 
finally, let them feel that, in what. 
ever position they may be, theycan. 
be truly happy but by their union, 
Let them take example by us, How 
often in our miseries has our affecs 
tion afforded us consolation! I, 
happiness we have double enjoy. 
ment when we can share it witha 
friend. And where can any be 
found more dear and more tender 
than in our own family? Let my 
son never forget the last words, of 
his father, which I repeat express 
ly—Let him never seek to revenge 
our death! I have to speak to you 
of something very painful to mf 
heart. I know how much pain 
this child has given you: ws 
him, my dear sister; think of his 
age, how easy it is to make a child 
say what one pleases, and even 
what he does not understand. A 
day will come, I hope, when he onlt 
will feel more deeply the value of 
your goodness and tenderness for 
both. It remains for me to confide 
to you my last thoughts. I would 
have written them at the commence 
ment of the process; but, besices 
that they would not suffer meto 
write, the mass of events has beet 
so rapid, that I have not in reality 
had time. I die in the catholic 
apostolic, and Roman oe i 
that of my father, in which I was 
brought up, and which I have al- 


ways professed, having no spwit 
consolation 


(March, 
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jon to expect—not knowing 
if there still exist any priests of our 
ion; and even the place where 
{am would expose them too much 
f once they entered it.-~I sincerely 
ask pardon of God for all the faults 
] may have committed since I was 
born. I hope that in his goodness 
he will receive my last wishes, as 
well as those I have long put up, 
that he will receive my soul in we 
andgoodness. Iask pardon o 
iT toowsand of you, sister, in par- 
ticular, for all the pain I may, with- 
out meaning, have caused you. I 
forgive all my enemies the ill they 
have done me; I bid adieu to my 
aunts, and all my brothers and sis- 
ters, Lhad friends; the idea of being 
separated from them for ever, and 
their troubles, are one of the great- 
et griels I have in dying, Let 
them know at least, that to my last 
moment {thought of them. Good 
and tender sister, farewell! May 
this letter reach you! Always 
think of me! I embrace you with all 
my heart, as well as my poor dear 
children, Oh, my God! what 
agony it is to quit them for ever |! 
Adiea! adieu! And now I will 
resign myself wholly to my spiritual 
duties. As Iam not free tn my ac- 
ons, they will bring me, perhaps, 
es: but I protest here that I 
wi not say a word to him, and 
Gat will treat him as a perfect 
“ranger,’? 
Conformable to the original wri- 
‘ngsentirely in the hand-writing of 
Se queen, Marie Antoinette. 
he minister of police, 
Comte de Cazes. 
The remains of the duke d’iing- 
foal mre been discovered in the 
f the castle of Vincennes, 
and re-interred with due solemnity, 
trial of rear-admiral Linois 
lone! Boyer, for having es- 
cause of Buouaparie at 


acd co 


Guadaloupe after having promised 
to maintain the island for Louis 
XVIII, has ended, The admiral 
was unanimously acquitted. Boyer 
was as unanimously found guilty, 
and sentenced to suffer death, which 
sentence has, however, since been 
commuted to imprisonment for 20 
years in a state fortress, 

The king of France has issued an 
ordinance, directing that in every 
canton throughout Irance a com- 
mittee shall be appointed to super- 
intend a general education of alk 
classes: the catholic schools to be 
superintended by the catholic cler- 
gy, and the protestants by the con 
sistories and pastors of their own 
faith. This ordinance forms a strike 
ing contrast to the horrible plan an- 
nounced by Buonaparte, in 1811, of 
putting an end to all but military 
schools. The law permitting the 
catholic clergy to receive voluntary 
gifts has been extended by the peers 
to the protestants also. 

ITALY. 

The imposition of a duty of 50 
per cent, at Naples, contrary to the 
policy of Murat, has occasioned a 
change of the system of trade at 
Malta, that may be attended with 
beneficial consequences as soon as 
the quarantine in that kingdom with 
regard to the island shall have been 
withdrawn, which is now reduced 
to the short interval of seven days. 
The plan of the governor is, to ex- 
empt vessels of fifty tons, and below 
that burthen, from all port-charges 
in Malta, and to allow them to pro- 
ceed to the Neapolitan harbours, 
where the vigilance of the govern- 
ment is not sufficient to carry into 
effect its own regulations for the 
collection of these exorbitant dutics. 
It has been recommended to this 
cabinet, by that active and intelli- 
geut officer, general Maitland, to 
restrict the operations of the navi- 

gation 
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ation act, so far as it respects the 
altese trade in the Mediterra- 
nean 5 that is, that from Naples, and 
other situations, any description of 
shipping, besides British and native 
shipping, may bring produce to 
Malta with the advantages conced- 
ed to the latter ; and from this de- 
pot such commodicies will be ad- 
vantageously transmitted to Genoa, 
horn, and elsewhere. 
the 19th February there was 
a grand convocation of cardinals at 
the Quirinal oo at Rome, at 
which His Holiness presided. ‘The 
pope made the conclave acquainted 
with the resalt of the negotiations 
with the different courts with re- 
spect to the re-establishment of mo- 
nasteries, Austria has positively 
refused their restoration in her Ita- 
lian provinces, and Tuscany allows 
only the continuance of the exist- 
ing convents, but on a-footing dis- 
pleasing to Rome. Spain alone is 
obedient to the head of the church; 
and a dignitary, of his own choice, 
‘ is to proceed thither in company 
with Charles IV., that every thing 
a regulated according to the 
wishes of the pontiff. 


GERMANY. 


A dreadful snow storm has re- 
cently done immense damage in 
Hungary. In the county of Be- 
regh, 20,000 sheep are lost, and 
one farmer had 1200 fat oxen fro- 
zen to death. 


‘ RUSSIA. 


The hereditary prince of Orange 
was married, on the 2ist of Febru- 
ary, at Petersburgh, to the grand 
duchess Anne. 

At the Russian capital we have 
to notice the failure of two very 
considerable native houses, the one 
for upwards of 5,000,000 of rou- 
bles. Their misfortunes are attri- 





(Apt, 

er : an extensive m 
colonial produce, particular 
par» for he disposal of which a 

ave been enabled to find no ad. 
vantageous market. The want of 
a tariff for the new year has oct, 
sioned the absence of the by 
from the interior, and the almost 
total stagnation of trade in all jty 
branches.—The exchange was a 
104d. and was likely to be lower, 
on account of the cessation of e. 
ports, 

sain TURKEY. 

e Turkish province of Bosnia, 
which had hardly a million of in. 
habitants, has lately lost 500,000 
persons by the plague. 


APRIL. 


A discovery very interesting to 
the Scottish antiquary has ta 
place in the abbey of Arbroath, vir, 
the finding the tomb of William 
the 93d king of Scotland, surnamed 
the Lion. His remains were dis- 
covered under a beautiful blve 
marble flag, on which was carved 
the effigy of the lion under his 
feet ; and, from the size of the 
thigh bones, it is supposed his ma- 
jesty must have been six feet and 
upwards in stature. ‘The bonesare 
stated to be not so much mouldered 
as might have been expected, bav- 
ing lain 602 years. William died 
at Stirling, and was buried in the 
abbey in 1214, in the 74h year a 
his age and 49th of his reign. 

Silver medals are now di 
ting to the brave men who wer 

resent at the battle of Waterlo 
They are to be worn on all oct 
sions, and are about the size of 2 
three-shilling bank token: on 0m 
side is a fine likeness of the regen; 
on the other Fame, with a wreat 
of victory ; above the fi ¢, We 
lington,” under * Waterloo} - 
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on the exergue is stamped the name 
ofeach man whose valour entitled 
him tothis honourable distinction. 

Among recent gazette appoint- 
ments ist 


at of serjeant pray to 

i in the 3d royal veteran 

> aaa q consideration of the 
he displayed on the 18th of 

Jone. In the afternoon of that 
eventful day, the 92d regiment, re- 
duced to 200, charged a column of 
the enemy, from 2000 to 3000 
strong j they broke into the centre 
of the column, and the moment 
ae... it, the Scotch greys 
in to their support, when 

both these gallant corps cheered 
and huzzaed “ Scotland for ever!” 
The enemy to a man were put to 
the sword, or made prisoners. The 
ys afterwards charged the se- 
cond line, which amounted to 5,000 
men: it was in the first that ser- 
jeant Ewart captured the French 
le: the affair is thus modestly 
detailed by himself: “ I had a hard 
contest for it; the officer who car- 
ried it thrust for my groin; I par- 
ried it off, and cut him through 
the head; after which I was attack- 
ed — of the lancers, who threw 
his lance at me, but missed the 
mark, by my throwing it off with 
my sword by my right side ; then I 
cut him from the chin upwards, 
which went through his teeth. Next, 
I was attacked by a foot soldier, 
ino, after firing, charged me with 
his bayonet, but I parried it off, and 
cut him through the head—so that 
the contest for the eagle.” 

A case has recently been decided 
[tro of the jadges of the court of 
g's Bench of some importance. 
that attorneys’ bills may be 
legally taxed; although they may 
have been paid. he case de- 
Was on a settlement made by 

a client on his attorney’s account, 


1 December . 
1816. 1814, The client, 
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subsequently finding reason to sup- 
pose he had been overcharged, in- 
sisted on taxing the bill. This was 
opposed by the attorney, on the 
ground that it had been paid, and 
considered as finally settled. The 
judges, however, ruled in favour of 
the client, 
FRANCE, 

The trial of sir Robert Wilson, 
Mr. Bruce, and captain Hutchin- 
son, for having aided the escape of 
M. Lavalette, commenced at Paris 
on the 22d instant, and terminated 
on the 24th ; when they were proe 
nounced Guilty, and sentenced to 
three months imprisonment, 

An ordonnance of the king restores 
the ancient French academy, the 
academy of inscriptions, &c. in- 
stead of the revolutionary establish. 
ment called the institute. Themem- 
bers of this latter body, however, 
are distributed among the four aca- 
demies, with some few exceptions 
and some few additions. Among 
the exceptions are Joseph and Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, Carnot,- Monge, 
David, Sieyes, and Cambaceres, 

An ordonnance has also been is- 
sued regulating anew the legion of 
honour, which is henceforth to be 
called the royal order of the legion 
of honour, and is to hold its an 
nual festival on the 15th of July, 
the day of St. Henry. 


SPAIN. 


Letters from Spain announce an 
interesting piece of information— 
the detection of a_conspiracy ae 
gainst the life of Ferdinand. VII, 
The city of Madrid, say these let. 
ters, had been for some time past 
more than usually resorted to by 
discharged guerilla officers without 
pay, who were, known not to be well 
affected to the king and govern. 
ment. From. this. circumst 
alone, government, suspecting that 

(B) some 
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some plot was in p pao set 
about an inquiry for the means of 
its detection; when it was found 
that a conspiracy had been formed 
for the effecting of some great ob- 
ject, but which at the time did not 
appear. The government, by pur- 
suing their inquiries further, ascer- 
tained the names of the conspira- 
tors, and immediately had them 
arrested. But the matter did not 
stop there; for many of the per- 
sons arrested had the torture in- 
flicted upon them to extort the ob- 
ject of the conspiracy. From the 
declaration of some of the sufferers, 
it was ascertained, that the conspi- 
racy had in view the extinction of 
the present king of Spain, and their 
royal highnesses his brothers, &c. 
Mr, Rechart was the first who un- 
derwent the torture. He confessed 
the object of the conspiracy, and 
implicated many persons of distinc- 
tion hitherto not suspected. The 
tortare was next given to Yandiola, 
who confessed nothing. General 
O’Donoghoe was also destined to 
bear the torture ; but from him the 
tormentors extorted no informa- 
tion beyond what they already 
knew. General Renovales, who 
was implicated, heard of the disco- 
very of the conspiracy in time to 
escape; and the brother of Cala- 
trava was equally fortunate. Many 
officers of rank, and subalterns, are 
implicated, and have been arrested. 
A few hours more, and the conspi- 
racy would have succeeded. 

eral O'Donoghue has been 
set at liberty at Madrid, having 
been able to acquit himself of any 
connexion with the conspirators 
against Ferdinand and the royal 
family. He has, however, lost the 
use of his hands, his fingers having 
been all separately disjointed. The 
intendant of Valencia died during 
the operation of the torture. 





(Apri, 
ITALY, 


A late decision of the pope, relg. 
tive to the form of proceedings in 
the inquisition, has forbid the appli. 
cation of the torture to the accused 
This decision has been officially 
communicated to the court of 
Spain, as a hint to follow the er. 
ample. 


GERMANY. 


We learn, on the authority of 
the Piedmontese Gazette of the %&h 
instant, that her imperial majesty 
the empress of Austria, whose dis 
order it had been hoped was taking 
a favourable turn, suddenly be. 
came worse ; and that news of her 
death, in the 29th year of her age, 
had been received from Verona. 


AMERICA. 


The commercial treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States 
has been at length confirmed by the 
senate and representatives of Ame- 
ricae It had previously been care 
ried into effect by the executive. 

The remains of general Wasb- 
ington have been removed from 
Mount Vernon to the city of Wash- 
ington, where it is proposed to 
erect a national monument to his 
memory. 


“St, John’s, Newfoundland, Fel. %. 


“ A very alarming fire broke out 
here about a fortnight since, andthe 
flames at one time laid us under se 
rious apprehensions for the safety of 
our own and our friends’ property 
in our care, but happily the fury ot 
the conflagration was checked just 
in time to prevent the fire commu. 
nicating with the stores that adjom 
our premises, About 130 houses 
were consumed by the fire, thereby 
1500 persons deprived of habita 
tions at this wretched cold season 


of the year; the distress m this 
town 
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sown is consequently very great 
. ” 
, 

ys Later, same date.—“ The 
custom-house and other public 
buildings have been saved by the 
reatest exertions. A more dread. 
pt sight was never witnessed. Du- 
ring the awful conflagration a hur- 
ricane, accompanied with a hail 
storm, took place, which saved the 
wreck of the town. Huts are now 
erected for the miserable sufferers. 
A subscription has been raised, and 
the inhabitants cannot be too highly 
praised for the exertions they have 
made, taking in as many of the 
houseless poor as their houses 
would hold, and clothing them 
with their garments. ‘his dread- 
fal fre broke out at midnight of 


the 11th.” 


MAY. 

Carl: n-i] Use, Tharsd iy May o.— 
This evening at niae o’clock the 
tolemnity cf the marriage of her 
royal highness the p tncess Char. 
lott Angusta, dxughter of his royal 
highness George Augustus 'rede- 
nek prince of Wales, regent of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with his serene hich- 
Ness Leopold George Fred rick, 
duke of Saxe, inargrave of Meissen, 
landgrave of Thur Inguen, prince of 
Cobourg of Saalleld, was perform- 
ed in the great crimson room at 
Carlton-House by his grace the 
archbishop of Canterbui y, in the 
aaa of her majesty the queen, 
us royal highness the p inceregent, 
their royal highnesses the dukes ot 

ork, Clarence, and Kent, thei: 
royal highnesses the princesses Au- 
ps Sophia, Elizabeth, and Mary, 
y foyal highness the duchess of 

ork, her highness the princess So- 
mia of Gloucester, their serene 
$ the duke and mademoi- 
tleans, the duke of Bour- 
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bon, the great officers of state, the 
ambassadors and ministers from 
foreign states; the othcers of the 
household of her majesty theqneen, 
of his royal highness the prince ree 
gent, and of the younger branches 
of the royal family, assisting ac the 
ceremony, At the conclusion of 
the marriage service, the registry of 
the marriage was attested with the 
usual formalities, after which her 
majesty the queen, his royal high 
ness the prince regent, the bride and 
bridegroom, with the rest of the 
royal family, retired to the royal 
closet. The bride and bridegroom 
soon after left Carlton-House for 
Oatlands, the seat of his royal high 
ness the duke of York. Her mae 
jesty the queen, his royal highness 
the prince regent, and the rest of 
the royal family, passed into the 
great council chamber, where the 
frre at < flicers, nobility, fore! rn Mile 
nisters, and other persons of distinc. 
tion present, paid theircompliments 
on the occasion. Immediately after 
the conclusion of the marriage, the 
Park and ‘Tower guns were fired, 
and the evening concluded with 
other-public demonstrations of joy 
throuchout the metropolis. 
eneral order was issued from 
the jiorse Guards, on the 10th 
inst., expressing the displeasure of 
the prince regent on the conduct of 
sir R, Wilson and captain Hutchin- 
son, but declaring at the same 
time, that the punishment, to which 
they havesubjected themselves, pres 
venis his royal highness from treat- 
ing them as they have deserved :—= 
“In the instance of major-general 
sir Robert Wilson (says the order) 
the prince regent thinks it necessary 
to express his high displeasure, that 
an officer of his standing in his ma- 
jesty’s service, hi Iding the commis- 
sion and receiving the pay of a ma- 
jor-gen eral, shouid have been 50 
(B2) uamindful 
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unmindful of what was due to his 
profession, as well as to the govern- 
ment under whose protection he 
had voluntarily placed himself, as 
to have engaged in a measure, the 
declared object of which was to 
counteract the laws, and defeat the 
public justice, of that country. Nag 
does his royal highness consider the 
means by which this measure was 
accomplished as Jess reprehensible 
than the act itself: for his royal 
highness cannot admit that any cir- 
cumstance could justify a British 
officer in having obtained, under 
false pretences, passports in feigned 


names from the representative ot 


his own sovereign, and in having 
made use of such passports for him- 
self, and a subject of his most chris- 
tian majesty, under sentence for 
high treason, disguised in a British 
uniform, not only to elude the vi- 

ilance of the French government, 
Cut to carry him in such disguise 
through the British lines. —While 
the prince regent cannot but con- 
sider it as a material aggravation 
of sir R. Wilson’s offence, that, 
holding so high arank in the army, 
he should have countenanced and 
encouraged an inferior cficer to 
commit a decided and serious 
breach of military duty, his royal 
highness nevertheless thinks it 
equally necessary to express his 
high displeasure at the conduct of 
captain J. H. Hutchinson, for hav- 
ing been himself an active instru- 
ment in a transaction of so culpable 
a ature, more especially ina coun- 
try in amity with his majesty, where 
the regiment, with which he was 
serving in the course of his military 
duty, formed part of an army 
which had been placed by the allied 
sovereigns under the command of 
the duke of Wellington, under cir- 
eumstances which made it pecu- 
Karly mecumbent upon every officer 





of that army to abstain from any 
conduct which might obstruct the 
execution of the laws,” 


IRELAND, 


15.— Shanes Cas'l, the ancient 
residence of the noble family of 
O’Neil, in the county of Antrim, 
has been destroyed. In the even. 
ing, when earl O’Neil and some 
friends were at dinner, one of the 
chimneys was discovered to be on 
fire,which burned until it approach. 
ed near to the top, when the chim. 
ney burst, and the fire communi- 
cated with the timbers of the roef, 
and spread with such dreadful ra. 
pidity that the upper story was soon 
involved in one general conflagra- 
tion. No exertions could stop the 
flames, and the venerable pile was 
reduced to a melancholy ruin, No- 
thing was saved but the title-deeds 
and valuable papers of his lord- 
ship’s family, and his plate. 

The Irish secretary, (Mr. Peel, it 
will be recollected, declared some 
time since in the house of commons, 
that under the deplorable and a 
larming state of Ireland, an exten- 
sive system of education presented 
the on/y salutary means of civilizing 
the lower orders of people in that 
nation. It gives us the highest 
pleasure to hear, that about 300 
Sunday schools have already been 
opened in different parts of Ireland, 
and that 30,000 children are in 4 
way of receiving instruction therein; 
it is also added, that many of the 
Catholics show a willingness to ac- 
cept the benefit of this sort of edu- 
cation. 

23.—At a general court of pre- 
prietors of the bank of England, 
the governor stated that sever 
conferences had taken place be 
tween the government and the 
bank on the subject of a further 


luan for the service of the year, 
result 


(May, 
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sesultofwhich was, that government 
had proposed to apply to parliament 
for its sanction to augment the ca- 
al of bank-stock to a sum not ex- 
ceeding 15,000,000/., on condition 
of the bank advancing for the pub- 
lic service a sum of 3,000,000/, for 
two years, at three per cent. per 
annum; government agreeing to 
receive the notes of the bank for all 
purposes of revenue, as was at pre- 
sent provided by the act, The go- 
vernor (Mr. Harman) then read a 
letter from the chancellor of the 
exchequer, containing the proposals 
already alluded to ; and stated that 
the court of directors had agreed to 
recommend to the court of proprie- 
tors the adoption of the following 
resolution :—** That this court do 
approve of the recommendation of 
the court of directors for advancing 
the sum of 3,000,000/. to govern- 
ment upon the terms proposed in 
the letter from the chancellor of the 
exchequer of the Ist instant, and 
for adding the sum of 2,910,600/. 
to the capital of bank-stock, ma- 
king the whole capital 14,553,000/. 
the additional capital of 2,910,6002, 
to be apportioned amongst the pro- 
prietors at the rate of 25/. for every 
100/, bank-stock which they shall 
this day respectively hold.” The 
court was also called upon to au- 
thorize the court of directors to 
take the necessary measures for 
carrying into effect the said resolu- 
bon, and for obtaining the sanction 
of oe for that purpose.— 
iter some observations from Mr. 
Ricardo, Mr. Grenfell, sir Thomas 
Turton, &c. the resolution was put, 
and carried unanimously. 
The Gazette of May 25 contains 
4 proclamation noticing that a 
great number of persons have, for 
some time past, unlawfully assem- 
themselves together in divers 


Parts of the counties of Norfolk, 
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Suffolk, Huntingdon, and Cam- 
bridge, and have circulated threat- 
ening letters and incendiary hand- 
bills, heid nightly meetings, and set 
fire to several dwelling-houses, 
barns, out-buildings, and stacks of 
corn, and have destroyed cattle, 
corn, thrashing-machines, and other 
instruments of husbandry ; and ofs 
fering a reward of 100/. for every 
person who shall be convicted of 
any of the aforesaid penalties. —On 
Thursday, May 23, the main body 
of the insurgents were defeated at 
Littleport, near Ely, by the exer- 
tions of sir H, B. Dudley and the 
Rev. H. Law, magistrates, aided 
by captain Wortham’s troop of yeo- 
manry, a small detachment of the 
Ist dragoons commanded by caps 
tain Methuen, and a tew of the diss 
banded militia, who were armed 
from the county depdt by lieute. 
nant Woolert. ‘The rioters soon 
began to fire upon the magistrates 
and the troops from barricaded 
houses near the river, when the lat- 
ter were ordered to fire into them, 
The insurgents soon began to fly 
from every part of the town over 
the fens, and were pursued in every 
direction : two of them only were 
killed (one of them a ringleader) 
and a few wounded; upwards of 
100 were taken prisoners to Ely. 
Some outrages have also been re- 
pressed at Norwich by the spirited 
exertions of the magistrates, and the 
steady conduct of the dragoon 
guards and the West Norfolk mili- 
tia. Two of the rioters have been 

committed to gaol. Symptoms of 
disturbance have also shown them- 

selves at Cambridge and in the 

neighbourhood of Manchester: but 

the vigilance of the magistrates, and 

the prompt assistance afforded by 

government, leave no apprehen- 

sion of any serious consequence 


fromthese tumultuous assemblages. 
(B 3) France. 
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FRANCE, 

Count Vaublanc, the minister of 
the interior, has retired ; and is suc- 
ceeded by Laine, the president of 
the chamber of deputies; and Barbe 
Marbois is succeeded, as keeper of 
the seals and minister of justice, l y 
the chancellor of France, Dambray. 

The two chambers of parliament 
were on the 29th ult, suddenly pro- 
ro;rued tll October next ( betore 
geuing through the whole of the 
public business ) 

Among the trials before the 
court of justice at Paris, there is one 
which excites particular interest, as 
being connected with the private 
history of Lx naparte, On the 2tst 
of June 1815, through his brother 
Joseph, he sent for a broker, and, 
by his means, got possession of 
29,0007. sterling of the public mo- 
ney of France; for which he re- 
ceived drafts on a house in London, 
which dratts were paid while Bona- 

yarte Was On board the Bellerophon. 
Che object seems to be to make the 
French broker refund the money. 
ITALY. 

The pope has declared to the 
king of the Netherlands, that the 
toleration of several religions is con- 
trary to the principles of the Ca 
tholic church—the holy father thus 
supports the Belgian Catholic bi- 
shops in their opposition to the to- 
lerant views of their sovereign, 


JUNE, 

4,.—The new bridge over the Se- 
vern at Gloucester was opened to 
the public. ‘The first stone of this 
nob 
July last, and since that time, more 
than 6000 tons of stone have been 
used in iserection. ‘The ascent on 
each side is gentle, and the view up 
the Westgate-street and of the sur- 
rounding couatry peculiarly beau- 
ful, 


e arch was laid on the 17th of 
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13,.—A numerous meeting ass 
sembled at the Mansion-house, on 
the invitation of the lord mayor, for 
the purpose of promoting the ob. 
jects of the society for superseding 
the employment of climbing boys 
in sweeping chimneys. Mr. Tooke, 
the treasurer of the society, stated 
what had been already done to ac. 
complish the purpose of the institu. 
tion; and pointed out the advan 
tage of a mechanical invention re, 
commended by the society for 
sweeping chimneys. Sir Francis 
Burdett announced his intention of 
proposing a bill to parliament for 
preventing the employment of boys, 
A master chimney-sweep made an 
ingenious appeal to the meeting in 
vindication of his fellow-tradesmen 
from the charge of inhumanity, im. 
puting the miseries of the wretched 
childien employed in his trade, to 
the very nature of the business ia 
which they were engaged. Various 
resolutions were agreed to, relating 
to the details of the society ; and an 
exhibition was made of the pro- 
posed machine, which seemed ad- 
mirably calculated for the intended 
purpose. 

17.—This day, at 10 o*clock, the 
hon. Mr, justice Abbot, Mr. justice 
Burroughs, and Ed, Christian, esq 
chief justice of the isle of Ely, ar 
rived at Ely, and immediately re- 
paired to the court-house, where 
they opened a special commission 
for the trial of the persons charged 
with having riotously assembled 
and committed various felonies at 
Littleport and Ely. ‘The commis 
sion having been read, the judges 
proceeded to the cathedral, where 
divine service was performed, and 
a sermon preached by the rev. si 
H, B. Dudley. The court rea® 
sembled at one o'clock, and the rt 
liminary business being conclud 
and the grand jury sworn, Mr, re 
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tice Abbot addressed them in a lu- 
minous speech on the nature of the 
offences to be presented to them. 
The grand jury then retired, and 
the court adjourned,—The calen- 
dar consisted of 82 persons. ‘The 
trials were concluded on Friday ; 
and on Saturday, June 22, judge- 
ment of death was passed on 24 
prisoners, convicted of capital of- 
fences, Mr. justice Abbot then 
addressed them to the following ef- 
fect: “ Prisoners at the bar,——- You 
stand here, 24 persons in number, 
amelancholy example to all who 
are here present, and to all your 
country, of the sad effects of in- 
dalging in those brutal and violent 
ions by which you all appear to 
cos been actuated in the commis. 
son of the crimes of which you 
have been convicted. You seem to 
have thought, that by your own 
strength, and your own threats, you 
should not only be able to oppress 
and intimidate your peaceable 
neighbours, but even to resist the 
strong arm of the law itself. How 
vain that thought, your present si- 
tuation shows. It was suggested 
abroad, that you had been induced 
to perpetrate these violent outrages 
a necessity and want; but, 
attending closely and strictly 
tothe whole tenour of the evidence, 
which has occupied the attention of 
ihe court for several days, there has 
hot appeared in the condition, cir- 
cumstances, or behaviour of any 
one of you, any reason to suppose 
You were instigated by distress, 

By what n otive, or under what 
mutaken advice or disposition, you 
to act in the way you did, 
: “we and, perhaps, only known 
and your own consciences. 
Preservation not only of the 
Rood order and peace of ne. y, the 
em of life itself, imperi- 
y upon the court to de» 


clare, that many of you must ex. 
pect to undergo the full sentence of 
the law. It is some consolation to 
the court to be able to say, that in 
attending to and distinguishing the 
cases of each particular individual, 
we have found in many of them 
circumstances which will warrant 
us in giving to many of you a hope 
that your lives will be saved. ‘The 
gentlemen of the jury have pointed 
out some of you to our attention, 
and in so doing they have acted 
with that mercitul disposition and 
accurate discrimination which they 
have shown throughcut the whole 
of your trials. Such of you whose 
lives may, perhaps, be saved by the 
crown—that power alone on earth 
who can save them—must not ex- 
pect that you shall be dismissed 
from your offences without under- 
oing some severe punishment, 
Suse of you must expect to be sent 
away for a greater or less portion of 
time, and a few even for the whole 
period of their lives, from that 
country whose peace they have thus 
disturbed, and which they havethus 
disgraced. Human justice, how- 
ever it may be administered, as it 1g 
always in this country with mercy 
requires that some of you shoul 
undergo the full sentence, in order 
that others shonld be deterred from 
following the example of your 
crimes.” Mr. justice Abbot then 
severally addressed William Beas 
miss the elder, George Crow, John 
Dennis, Isaac Harley, and Thomas 
South the younger; exhortiny them 
to prepare for their sentence, and ta 
apply themselves by petstesce and 
prayer to obtain from Heaven the 
pardon of their crimes,-~ Lie pri 
soners were deeply affected with 
their situation, and were tuken trom 
the bar in an agony of criet. 
The remainder ot the prisoners 

having been put to the bar, Mr. 
(B4) Gurney 
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Gurney stated, that he was in- 
étructed on the part of the crown 
not to prefer any prosecution a- 

ainst them. ‘They were therctore 
smmediately discharged by procla- 
mation. ‘I'he court then rose, and 
the special commission was con- 
cluded. 

A copy of the treaty of marriage 
between the princess Charlotte of 
Wales and the prince of Cobourg 
has just been laid before parlia- 
ment, It grants them jointly while 
living 60,000/. per annum, 10,0002. 
of which goes to her royal highness 
as pin money, independently of her 
husband’s control. If she be. 
comes a widow, she wi'l have the 
whole 60,0004 It he becomes a 
widower, he will have 50,000/. The 
eldest child, being presumptive heir 
to the throne, must be educated as 
the king directs, The following ar- 
ticle we copy at length :— 

“Art. V. It is understood and 
agreed that her royal highness 
princess Charlotte Augusta shall 
not, at any time, leave the United 
Kingdom, without the permission 
in writing, of his majest y, or of the 
prince regent, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his majesty, 
and without her royal highness’s 
own consent.—And in the event of 
her royal highness being absent 
from this country, in consequence 
of the permission t his majesty, or 
of the prince regent, or of her own 
consent, such residence abroad shall 
in no case be protracted beyond the 
term approved by his majesty, or 
the prince regent, and consented 
to by her royal highness. And it 
shall be competent for her royal 
highness to return to this country 
betore the expiration of such term, 
either in consequence of directions 
for that purpose, in writing, from 
his majesty, or from the prince IC- 
gent, or at her own pleasure,” 


The treaty of marriage is signed 
by the archbishop of Sastaiene 
the lord chancellor, the first lord of 
the treasury, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, the three secretaries of 
state, the president of the counci) 
and on the part of the husband, by 
baron de Just. 

The commissioners of woods and 
forests have finally determined to 
purchase Claremont, for the prin- 
cess Charlotte and the prince of 
Saxe Cobourg, for 69,0001. The 
bargain was concluded at Esher, 
where surveyors on the part of the 
commissioners and of Charles Rose 
Ellis, esq. the proprietor, had been 
employed for several days before, 
Mr, Ellis, it is said, gave for the 
estate 55,0001. but his purchase 
included several valuable farms, 
which he still retains. — In his fortu. 
nate bargain the house and grounds 
were estimated at less than half that 
sum: and they were on sale a few 
years since at the price of 36,0001, 
The park consists of 200 acres, or- 
namented with a profusion of stately 
timber; and the illustrious couple 
are to have with it the manors of 
Esher and Milbourne, with a house 
on the edge of the park, which was 
occupied by the late Mr. justice 
Hardinge. Five of the farms im 
mediately adjoining the park, being 
abundantly stocked with game, are 
to be leased by Mr, Ellis to the 


prince of Cobourg. 


STATUE OF MR, FOX. 


19.—This day a statueof thelate 
Mr. Fox was erected in Blooms 
bury-square. The work consists 
simply of a statue of Mr. Fox 
colossal dimensions, being © 4 
scaleof nine feet in height, execut 
in bronze, and elevated upon a pe 
destal of granite, surmounting 4 
spacious base, rags oles 
steps or gradations. ew spout 
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about 17 feet in height. Dignity 
and repose appear to have been the 
leading objects of the artist's ideas ; 
he has adopt da sitting: position, 
and habited the statue in the con- 
solar robe, the ample folds of 
which, passing over the body, and 
falling from the seat, give breadth 
and effect to the whole; the right 
arm is extended, the hand support- 
ing Magna Charta ; the left is in re- 
: the head is inclined rather 
od expressive of attention, 
firmness, and complacency: the 
likeness of Mr. Fox is perfect and 
striking. The inscription, which ts 
in letters of bronze, is * Charles 
James Fox, erected m.pccc.xvi,”’ 
This statue, and the statue of the 
late duke of Bedford, by the same 
artist (Westmacott), at the other 
extremity of Bedford-place, form 
two grand and beautiful ornaments 
of the metropolis. 
27,.—The quadrangle of the New 
Penitentiary, at Miltsank, is com- 
pleted. The governor, with the 
taskemasters and mistresses, &c. 
have taken possession of their a- 
partments. The rooms in which 
the convicts will reside, are as com- 
fortable as can be expected by indi- 
viduals who have forfeited their 
claim to remain at large; they are 
about 12 feet by 6, lofty, with an 
arch, Each cell is furnished with 
an iron bedstead, a mattress, a 
toarse sheet, pair of blankets, bol- 
ster, and a rug; also a table witha 
drawer in it, and a chair. The 
windows are glazed inside, and iron 
rails or bars outside. The whole 
of them are warmed by means of 
flues placed in the passages, and 
proper measures are adopted to in- 
sure regular ventilation. The 
rooms all look towards the centre 
of a circle (which is divided by 
ick walls into court yards for ex- 
frcise), where the principal task- 


master resides, and commands a 
complete view of all that is doing, 
A chapel is also erecting, mes 4 
when the whole is completed, will 
form the centre of the building. 
Women are to act as turnkeys to 
the female prisoners, and all com- 
munication with the male convicts 
will be entirely prevented,—This 
morning, at three o’clock, 40 fe- 
male convicts under sentence of 
transportation were brought in ca- 
ravans, chained, from Newgate to 
Blackfriars-bridge, and there put 
on board a barge stationed for their 
reception, and conveyed by water 
to Milbank; when they were con- 
ducted by a strong party of the po- 
lice into the yard allotted for them; 
after which, each was shown to her 
respective cell, which are all num- 
bered. ‘They are to be classed, and 
such as do not know how to read 
are to be taught; and are to go to 
chapel daily. They are to be kept 
to work: one-eighth of their earnings 
will be given to each prisoner on 
being discharged, but none a 
their imprisonment: one-third wi 
be appropriated for their task-mas- 
ters, as a remuneration for their 
trouble, and the remainder to pay 
the turnkeys, &c. 

Waterloo Bridge, heretofore called 
the Strand Bridge—In an act of 
parliament, just passed, the follow- 
ing clause has been introduced :-— 
“ Whereas the said bridge, when 
completed, will be a work of great 
stability and magnificence, and such 
works are adapted to transmit to 
posterity the remembrance of great 
and glorious achievements ; and 
whereas the company of proprietors 
are desirous that a designation shall 
be given to the said bridge, which 
shall be a lasting record of the bril- 
liant and decisive victory achieved 
by his majesty’s forces, in conjunc- 
tion with those of his allies, ” a 
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18th day of June 1815: Be it there- 
fore further enacted, that, from and 
after ¢) or ASSUIVET « i “thisact, th @ sil id 
bridge sh: ill be called and denomi. 
nate J ‘The Water] oo B idge,’ and 
shall cease to be called by tne name 
of the Strand Bridge; and the said 
company shal] also, trom and after 
the passmg of this act, be called by 
the name and style of ‘The Com- 
pany of Proprietors of the Waterloo 
Bridge.’”’ 

From the report of The national 
society for the education of the 

or, whose anniversary meeting 
was held on the SlIst of May atthe 
centr: il schoo l, Baldwin’s G: irdens, 
it appears that during the last year 
20001. had been contributed to- 
wards the funds of the institution; 
that the central school ts in the 
highest state of proficiency ; that 85 
masters and 72 mistresses have been 
trained in it during the year, fox 
schools in the country; and that 217 
schools have been benefited within 
the same period, either by the tem- 
porary or permanent assistance of 
these agents of the institution ; that 
within the same period 192 schools, 
containing upwards of 17,000 chil- 
dren, have been received iatounion; 
and that considerable grants of 
money have been made in aid of the 
erection of schools, by which sea- 
sonable encourage ment 50 school. 
rooms have been either built or en- 
larged; that the society’s grand 
total of schools and children, under 
National instruction, now amounts, 
the tormer to 726, and the latter to 
117,000; and that beyond our own 
coasts, in Ircland, B:itish America, 
the Cape of Good i pe, an | very 
recently m the presidency of Bom- 
bay, establishments have beenform- 
ed for the diffu sion f the system. 

The report ot The society for pro- 
moung C) iristuun Knowledge, read 
at its last anniversary me eting, g rave 





ea ee F [June, 
general satisfaction, So extensive 
have been its exertions, that not less 
than 1,200,000 books were distrie 
buted by it during the last year : 
of which 67,000 were Prayer-books, 

and 61,000 bibles and testaments, 

exclusively of its family bible, of 
which 1: 5,000 have been sold, 

‘bhrough these exertions, however, 

its disburse ‘ments have exceeded jtg 
re ceipts by 3,0004. 

The British and Foreign Bible 
Society celebrated their twelfi h an. 
niversary, at Freemasons’ Hall, 
witha very numerous and respect. 
able attendance. ‘I’! he report was 
read only in parts, the transactions 
ot the society throughout the world 
having become too numerous to be 
detailed ata public me eting, It ap. 
pears that the copies of the SCrip. 
tures issued in the last year are, 
138,168 bibles, and 110,068 testa. 
ments; making a grand total, since 
the formation of the society, of one 
million, five hundred and fifty. 
seven thousand, nine hundred and 
seventy-three! ‘The total receipts 
of the last year have been 92,8604 
and the expenditure 103,68C/ 


PARIS COURT OF ASSIZE. 


Thefollowing extraardinary trial 
ofa woman, namedC aroline Leruth, 
was decided on the | 4th instant. She 
was charged with h: vin, g stabbed 
the Sieur Delacour with a shar p ite 
strument, with an nae ntion of pute 
ting him to death. It appeared 
from the confession of the wom an, 
as well as that of Delacour himself, 
that this unfortunate man, being 
tued of his life, met the woman m 
the garden of the Thuilleries, et 
tered into conversation with her, 
took her to dine with him, accom 
pai nied her afierwards to he: b dg. 
ing, communicated to her | his dee 
sperate intention of comm! ittin gst 


cide, and offered her a large sum Oo} 
money 
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to kill him; she refused to 
rate the horrid deed, al- 
though she was in great distress ; 
he made her drink a quantity of 
wine, in order to deprive her of her 
gyses, with the hope that while in 
astate of intoxication she might be 
ied on to do the act ; hé gave 
her his note for 1000 francs, and his 
watch. He then took her alon 
with him to the Boulevards, where 
she still persisted in refusing to put 
himto death. He then sat down 
by atree, took hold of her hand, put 
asharp knile into it, and forced her 
hand, together with the knife, a- 
gainst his belly, which the knife en- 
tered. These were the principal 
facts of the case. The jury found 
Caroline Leruth cuilty of having 
wounded Delacour, and sentenced 
her to ten years’ solitary confine- 
ment, 


GERMANY. 
A great inundation happened 

! , . . é 

lately near Szegedin, ‘in Hungary, 


which caused extraordinary dae 
mage: above 1500 houses in the 
town have fallen in, the foundations 
saving been undermined by the 
water, 

RUSSIA. 

Moscow, the sacred city, has 
sen with so much splendour from 
“sruins, that on Palm Sunday, it is 
computed, there were more than 
$0 equipages on the promenade. 

From a letter addressed by P.C. 
‘dppery esq. His Britannic ma- 
y's consul-general at Barcelona, 
Ke, and agent for Lloyd’s, it ap- 
Pears that three Spanish vessels 
A\¢ arrived at Carthagena from 
he the captains of which report, 

. on the 16th of May an Eng- 
- ig, loading at Oran, was 

zed by the Moors, and the cap. 


ta . . 
<2 and crew, with the English 
eeonsul, 


ets, On the 17th or 18th twa 


OCCURRENCES. 


sent prisoners to Al- . 
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Gibraltar vessels arrived at or near 
Oran, and shared the same fate. 
The Spaniards, informed the same 
thing was likely to happen to them, 
immediately left the place to the 
number of eleven vessels, leavin 
all their property behind them: the 
three vessels arrived at Carthagena 
are part of the eleven escaped as 
above said. The captains also re 
port, that it was given out at Oran, 
that these measures had been adopt- 
ed in consequence of orders re- 
ceived from Algiers.—This is an- 
other convincing proof, that these 
barbarians pay no respect to trea- 
ties, and shows the absolute neces- 
sity of the European powers uni- 
ting to crush the unprincipled rob- 
bers, and to extinguish their mari- 
time means of annoyance; since 
lord Exmouth’s negotiation has 
proved abortive. 

The following is a copy of a let- 
ter from R. Dehiaden; esq. consul- 
general at Tunis: 

¢ Sir,—Since your departure we 
have experienced another alarm in 
consequence of the revolt of the 
Turkish soldiery in the pay and 
service of thisregency, ‘Their first 
object, it appears, was, to effect a 
change in the government—or ra- 
ther to destroy it altogether as it is 
at present established: with this 
view, they endeavoured to seize the 
bey and his eldest son for the pur- 
pose of killing them. At the same 
time they offered to elect the bey’s 
brother as the bey, or chief person 
in the government, and the younger 
son as general of the camp. It is 
understood, that this proposal was 
made merely to obtain possession of 
their persons also; as the Turks had 
resolved, after a few days to de- 
stroy them; and then to elect among 
themselves a bey, as in Algiers, from 
their own body. In this object they 
totally failed; the bey’s family 
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among themselves having agreed, 
and rejected the offers made to 
them, A part of the Turks then 
put in execution their second plan, 
that of seizing the goletta and 
the corsairs then in the roads, ready 
for sea: here success completely 
attended their undertaking; and 
having on the 3d instant attacked 
and entered (at night) the goletta, 
they kept it tlh the next day twelve 
o’cluck; when, after spiking the 
uns, and destroying some of 
che gunpowder, arms, &c. &c, they 
precipitately threw themselves on 
board five of the government cor- 
sairs (three schooners, a brig, and 
a zebec), and made all sail, as it is 
conceived, for the Levant, with a 
fair wind for that quarter. Itis said 
here, that bad it not been for the 
unexpected arrivalof the Euphrates 
frigate, which greatly alarmed the 
Turks, they would certainly, before 
their departure, have destroyed the 
bey’s fleet, arsenal, and the go- 
Jeta—at least, such they announ- 
ced to be their intention. I hope 
the people on board these vessels 
will, on their way to the Levant, 
commit no act of piracy. 
“ R, OGLAnper, 
** Rear-ad, sir C. Penrose, Malta. 

« P,S. Rassani-Morasi and the 
bey’s two principal pachas have 
been carried to the Levant by the 
mutinous Turks,” 

The following authentic particu- 
lars have been communicated, in a 
letter dated June 8, to Lloyd’s, of 
horrible atrocities committed at 
Bona, a small sea-port between Al- 
giers and ‘l'unis, produced, it is 
said, by the discontent at the treaty 
between lord Exmouth and the 
dey of Algiers. 

“ We informed you, on the 6th 
mstant, of the horrid insurrection 
at Bona on the 25d ult. against 
the Christians, which we are sorry 


to say is confirmed. It appears from 
private letters, that on Ascension. 
day about 700 marines belonging 
to the crews of the coral fishing. 
boats, under English and Frepeh 
colours, had landed that morning 
to go to church; when all on 4 
sudden a great number of armed 
Turks and Bedouins entered the 
church, and began to kill and 
slaughter all those that were pot 
lucky enough to effect their escape 
on board, It is said that the go. 
vernor endeavoured to oppose with 
his force what resistance he could; 
and that Mr. Escudero, in endea 
vouring to appease the furious 
bands, was mortally wounded. The 
number of victims that have been 
cut off is not yet known, 


AMERICA, 

Letters from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore give a melancholy state. 
ment of the commercial distresses 
in those parts. Failures were daily 
taking place, and the greatest dis 
trust existed among the mer 
chants, 

Letters from New York repre 
sent the markets in the United 
States as completely glutted with 
British goods ; merchandise advan- 
tageously purchased in England 
lost 17 per cent. on the prime cost, 
besides additional charges of 45 per 
cent. So great is the stagnation ot 
trade, that but very few of the mer 
chant-vessels are employed. 

The Barbadoes Mercury of the 
30th April, and various letters 
that date, brought accounts of ala 
mentable insurrection which 
agitated that island. The plot 
broke out on Easter Sunday; but 
the most prompt measures were 
taken for its suppression. So early 
as two o'clock on the followmg 
morning the island was P 
under martial law. ‘The militia 

troop» 
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from the garrison instantly 
marched against the slaves, who, in 
aroe bodies, were plundering and 
burning the plantations in the inte- 
rior. Lhe latter were soon dil- 
spersed ; many killed on the spot ; 
and still greater numbers tried and 
executed, in virtue of orders issued 
by the president of the island. No- 
tice was sent of these occurrences to 
general sir James Leith at Guada- 
loupe, who instantly embarked in 
a French schooner of war, and 


reached Barbadoes on the 24th of 


April; and on the 26th issued an 
address of exhortation to the dis- 
affected, and of encouragement to 
the faithful part of the slave popu- 
lation. In this address he says, * It 
appearing that the late insurrection 
of slaves in the parishes of St. Phi- 
lip, St. George, Christ Church, and 
§t. John, was principally caused by 
the misrepresentation and instiga- 
tion of ill-disposed persons, who 
have been endeavouring to induce 
abelief that the slaves were actually 
made free, but that their manumis- 
sons were improperly withheld 
from them; I think it my duty at 
once to remove all misconception 
ona subject of so great importance 
for the tranquillity of this colony, 
and for the well-being of the slaves 
themselves.” The result of all these 


Measures was, that on the SOth of 


April sir James was enabled to is- 
sue another proclamation, declaring 
Msurrection atanend. No less 

an twenty estates in one parish 
had sustained an almost entire de- 
Sruction of houses and cane-fields ; 
and the number of negroes killed 
and executed has been calculated at 
ttle short of a thousand. [Some 
Private accounts state, that sixty- 
“ven sugar estates were completely 
troyed, and about two thousand 

e negroes, Sc. killed.] A very 

© proportion of the slaves, how- 


ever, rallied round their masters, 
and contributed their efforts to re- 
duce their misguided countrymen. 
The property pie ae is supposed 
by some to be of 150,000. value ; 
whilst others mention a much larger 
sum, 

The white population of Barba- 
does is considerably greater, in pro- 
portion to its size, than any other 
of the West India islands, The 
neyroes of Barbadoes are as 4 to 1 
of the white people; whilst in Ja- 
mitica they are as 11 to 1; in An- 
tigua as 10 to 1; and at St. Kitt’s 
nearly as 30 to 1 ;—and on an aver. 
age throughout the whole of the 
West India islands, as 10 to 1 of the 
white population, 


Pai Rm # 

13.—This evening a meeting of 
the inhabitants of Walthamstow 
and Leyton in Essex took place, 
for the purpose of promoting in 
those parishes the general use of 
machines to cleanse chimneys, in- 
stead of employing children to 
climb them. ‘The notice summone- 
ing the inhabitants was signed by 
the rev. Edward Conyers (vicar of 
Walthamstow), rev. William Spar- 
row (curate), and rev. Charles La- 
primaudaye (vicar of Leyton). 
‘he meeting was attended by se- 
veral families of the neighbour- 
hood; the number of persons pre- 
sent, including children, was about 
80, or maore, and the result was 
greatly favourable to the cause. 
‘The resolutions passed were—1I, 
That, in consideration of the va- 
rious complicated miseries to which 
children are liable who are employ- 
ed to sweep chimneys, it is the opi- 
nion of this meeting that such prac- 
tice should be abolished, and that it 
is exnedient measures should be 
immediately taken in the parishes 


of Walthamstow and Leyton to 
promote 
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promote the use of machines for 
that purpose. 2. That this meet- 
ing views with pleasure the exer- 
tions lately made in London by the 
chief magis'rate, and the society 


for superseding the necessity of 


climbing boys, &c. for the preven- 
tion of employing children to climb 
and sweep chimneys, %, That a 
subscription be opened for detray- 
ing the expenses attending the en- 
deavours to abolish the practice of 
employing children to climb chim- 
neys in these parishes, and that a 
committee be now chosen for pro- 
moting the objects of this meeting. 
t. That it be an instruction and 
recommendation to the committee, 
to take into their consideration the 
situation of any infant children who 
may, by the introduction and re- 
commendation of the present mea- 
sure, be thrown cut of employ- 
ment; and promote their future 
welfare, by first attending to their 
health, and afterwards to their fu- 
ture prospects in life, 5, That the 
resolutions passed this day be trans- 
mitted to the society for super- 
seding the necessity of climbing- 
boys: and also that they be insert- 
ed in the papers of this county, and 
such others as the committee may 
think fit, 6. That the thanks of 
this meeting be given to the chair- 
man, for his polite attention to the 
business of the meeting, 

17.—The town of Spilsby was 
visited by an awful thunder-storm. 
The rain, with hail, poured down 
in torrents for nearly two hours. 
At Aswardby, near Spilsby, Mrs. 
Ailsby, wife of Mr. Barkwith Ails- 
by, was instantly killed as she was 
taking bread from the oven; the 
electric fluid descended down the 
chimney, split the same below the 
roof of the house, broke the win- 
dows, and melted the lead. At 
East Keal, the peas and beans in 


the garden of Mr. Parker, brict. 
maker, were literally torn up by 
the roots. It is supposed that the 
hailestones lay more than 18 inches 
deep. On the same day, during 
a violent thunder-storm, the inha. 
bitants of Wath, Yorkshire, were 
alarmed by the tall of an immense 
body ot water (supposed trom the 
breaking of a cloud) in the Schoo} 
Field near that place ; which ma. 
king its way into the village with 
reat velocity, carried every thing 
betore it. Several acres of turnips, 
and many tons of earth, were com. 
pletely swept from the neighbonr 
ing fields. A strong wall behind 
Mr. ‘lurner’s premises was forced 
down, and many of the houses 
were mundated to the depth of six 
leet, 

18,—The Semaphor began work. 
ing between the Admiraliy and 
Chatham, ‘The communications by 
this means very far surpass the Te. 
legraph recently in use, both in ee- 
lerity and perspicuity. One among 
the great advantages obtained, is, 
the distinctness of observing the ap- 
paratus from one station to another, 
which is accounted for from the late 
one being of a square form, and 
thereby holding the densityof the at- 
mosphere, and the present being 
simply an upright hollow mast. The 
telegraph, it is well known, consisted 
of six shutters, or flaps, and could 
not by any means produce one hua 
dred combinations, So superior are 
the powers possessed by this ma 
chine, that with only two arms it 
produces not merely letters und 
words, but whole sentences, and up 
wards of two thousand different 
symbols.—-The public ure indebred 
to admiral sir Home Popham tor 
the improvement and adoption 
this important invention. - 

21.—A_ tremendous storm 
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rain, was experienced in Lanca- 
shire and the adjoining counties, 
The electric Auid struck a public- 
house near Tockholes, \ oie it 
reatl\ damaged, and killed —" 
landlord, —A bout three + o"clock 
the afternoon, at Longp irk, ite a 
considerable deal hunder and 
lightning, a dense whitish cloud 
was observable, apparenth about 
Parrock, which advanced with 
great rapidity, and, on its nearer 
appr: ach, presented the appear- 
ance of the waves of the sea tumul- 
tuously rolling over each other. 
This phenomenon was doubiless 
occasioned by the hail composing 
the body of the cloud, and v shirled 
alon by the hurricane which enve- 
* it On reaching Longpark, 
ascene of desolation commenced: 
within ten minutes a most tremen- 
dous volley of P ieces of Ice , SOrnCc of 
them an inch in diameter, shatt er- 
ed the windows of the 5 mnie, tore 
up the turf, beat down the veceta- 
ble products of the earth, and did 
great and extensive damage. Mr. 
James | had the whole of his c rop ot 
barley, Oats, &c. con Y ple tely cut 
down as with a scythe ; more than 
balf the produce of =“ ‘ inhabitants 
of the Village j islost. The like de- 
— on occurred in the neisrhe 
MuUrhood, and a few 


‘ 


f 
‘ 


} 
40 


houses were 
At Whaldub about 14 
eres of barley y were entr: ay de- 
mu lh besides other injuries. At 


ar ’ 
<oroom, Walby, &e. pe n 
i | 


veg Chable Ss Were newt ly 2) des'rove 
ed, Th ’ _ } ? ; 
#@ Same aliernoon tie hur. 


ncane Visited Lonet wn 2nd the 
net hbonr) ! \ AT ..¢] 
“d0urhood, zit Netherby pe 


wards of 700 p mes ( f rea iss were 
oroken in the hor. iouses of sir 
James Gra) lam, bart. ; and sixty 

wares in the house were drivenin 
vit freat violence by the hail- 
“ones, A particul; tly large tree at 


Kirkar Sadrews.c; po yn-dey l- + and more 
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in the neighbourhood, were com. 
pletely torn ay by the roots. The 
country about Scaleby and Kirk. 
linet on also experienced the seve- 
rity of the storm to a violent de- 
gree, ‘Lhe rood folks near Fold. 
town b in CO prey In earnest, 
thinking the Ttalian astronomer’s 
predicts ns were about to be ful 
fille 
‘The same day the town and 
netvhbourhood of Stattord were vi- 
sited by one of the heaviest hail 
i i lightning and 
uid peals of thunder, in the recol- 
tbitants. 
reat quantities of hay were care 
ried off by the torrent, and much 
more has been entirely spoiled, A 
labourer of Mr. Lycets of Shallow- 
ford lost his life in endeavouring 
to save some hay. ‘This storm has 
done even greater damage in the 
town of Stone and the neighbonr- 
hood. ‘lhe streets were in many 
parts four feet deep in water; and 
a sm: / : rouse Was washed away by 
the fi Py oe of H., Booth, 
esq. of Ps layton, sustained consieee 
able damaze. In one garden on 
the Marsh e1 ery thing was crushed 
ler had been pa sed over 
it, At Hattield, ee “ utledge was 
the light _~ is likely 
to recover: hrs dies was killed 
‘The rain poured down 1n torrents 
nearly two hours. 
On the 23d and 2ith an immense 
fill of rain was experienced at 
brown-hills, Norton, and Long- 
don, near Lichfield. In the former 
place, the hea th on the waste lands 


cctron of the oidest inh 


nod el ‘vations V as forced up byt he 
ruots. ‘The thunder was heavy, ac- 
Cc mipanied by gusts of wid, and 
partial spouts of rain, as though 
poured from s lid masses of water. 
At Norton, the thunder was the 
heaviest and most alarming ever 
known. At Longdon, the detug ¢ 
Ma 
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bad all the appearance of a water- 
spout; and the most frightful ves- 
tiges of its effects are traced through 
the whole neighbourhood. A ser- 
vant of John Atkinson, esq. of Ma- 
ple Hays, near Lichfield, was kill- 
ed by the lightning on Thursday 
evening, the 25th, at Lemonsley. 
The thunder was tremendously 
heavy. 

At the recent sale of Mr. Hope’s 
pictures, the exquisite work of the 
“« Woman taken in adultery,” by 
Rubens, was purchased by J. P. 
Miles, esq. of Bristol, for 2000 gui- 
neas. The whole collection of pic- 
tures sold for about 15,0002. 

In Glasgow, one of the curiosities 
shown to strangers, and one of the 
greatest curiosities in Britain, is a 
cow-house, set up on his own plan, 
by a Mr. Buchannan, an old but a 
very skilful and successful master- 
weaver. In this cow-house are kept 
constantly about 300 cows in the 
neatest, most clean, and healthy 
order. The house (one room) isa 
sqnare building, the roof supported 
m the centre by iron pillars. The 
floor is boarded, washed clean, and 
sanded. Small long stages, about a 
foot above the floor, areerected,each 
containing perhaps twenty cows. 
These stages are just as wide as the 
cow is long, and behind the cow is 
atreugh to carry away what falls 
from it. They are kept two and 
two together, are fed regularly 
with grass of some kind, and 
watered ; women attend upon them 
and groom them as men do horses ; 
but during the nine months they 
are in milk they never change 
their situation. They live upon 
about six square feet each: yet their 
skins are always sleek and silky, and 
they are fat and beautiful. The 
moment they become dry, they are 
sold to the butcher, for whom they 
are highly fit. The owner has a 


man or two travelling about th 
country purchasing new ones com. 
ing into milk ; the owner, too, 
a farm, which the cows’ manure 
enables him to dress well, In this 
way the business goes on like clock. 
work, it being but secondary to his 
weaving trade, and has gone on for 
eight years—no bustle, no confy. 
sion; and he sells his grass-milk for 
half the price the Londoners gl} 
their nauseous mixture, though land 
is dearer around Glasgow thay 
around London. 

23.—-This evening the ceremo. 
nial of the marriage of the princess 
Mary to the duke of Gloucester 
took place. The ministers of state, 
foreign ambassadors, and the rest 
of the company invited to witness 
the nuptial ceremony, began tear. 
rive soon after seven at the Queen’s 
palace, in the grand saloon of which 
a temporary altar was erected close 
to the throne; and the crimson vel. 
vet and gold lace of the hangings, 
together with a costly display of 
massy communion plate, presented 
a very magnificent spectacle. The 
palace was brilliantly illuminated, 
and the grand staircase had all the 
state arrangements usual on draw 
ing-room days. ‘The princess So 
phia of Gloucester went in state, At 
twenty minutes past eight o'clock 
the duke of Gloucester arrived m 
state, with his suite, in two car 
ages. The duke and duchess of 
York followed immediately. Es 
half-past eight the prince regent a 
pi nsomguaiel by the duke of 
Clarence and his attendants. Ats 
quarter before nine prince 
arrived with his suite. Soon alte 
the arrangements in the grand S 
loon being completed, the 
chamberlain retired, and intr 
the duke of Gloucester, and pm 
sented him to the altar. 43¢ 


retired again, and, with the rar 
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Cambridge, introduced the princess 
Mary; and the royal duke pre- 
gated her royal highness to the 
ince regent. The formal docu- 
ment of the royal assent, signed 
with the great seal, being shown to 
the archbishop of Canterbury, that 
te assisted by the bishop of 
pe proceeded to petform the 
solemn ceremony, and the prince 
t gave away the princess in 
marriage to the duke of Gloucester, 
At about a quarter past nine the 
guns fired as a signal that the mar 
nage was concluded ; and the prin- 
cess Mary, after giving her hand to 
be kissed by the female attendants 
of the queen and princesses, retired 
with her husband and the rest of 
the royal family to the private 
apartments of the queen. In the 
mean time a profusion of choice res 
freshments was served to the come 
pany, among whom the queen soon 
reappeared, with most of her fami- 
ly, to receive their congratulations, 
Ata quarter before ten o’clock, the 
bride having taken off her wedding- 
tobes, and put on for her travelling. 
dress a white satin pelisse and bon- 
net, came leaning on the arm of the 
prince regent, followed by the duke 
of Cambridge, who both saluted 
their royal sister, and handed her 
into the travelling-chaise at the side 
door of the palace: the royal bro- 
thers then embraced the duke of 
Gloucester, who stepped into the 
carriage, and the new-married pair 
off to Bagshot, amidst the 
zas of an immense multitude, 
the band meanwhile playing God 
fave the King. The pleasant old 
custom of distributing wedding cake 
Was not forgotten on this auspicious 
Occasion, 
Long investigations have taken 
at Bow-street, lately,to sift out 
* conspiracy of a novel and most 
a description, Vaughan, 


the Bow-street patrole, is charged 
with pars wer others td en. 
tice young thieves to commit bur- 
glaries; and after arranging the 
plan, Vaughan lies in wait to ap. 
prehend them, in order that they 
may be brought to trial and con. 
victed, and he and his accomplices 
share the 40/. per man conviction 
money. Two of the accomplices, 
named Drake and Mackay, have 
disclosed the particulars of several 
burglaries thus executed: others 
are expected to be developed, 


CHEPSTOW BRIDGE. 


31.—This elegant structure was 
opened with great ceremony this 
day. A very numerous company 
of magistrates and gentlemen af- 
terwards dined together at the 
Beaufort Arms, The number of 
persons present at the ceremony 
was estimated at 4000, and it is sup- 
pused there could not have been less 
than 2500 upon the bridge at one 
time. The bridge consists of five 
arches, formed of cast iron, and 
raised upon stone piers, the two 
largest of which are 18 feet thick, 40 
feet long, and 34 feet high; the twa 
smaller ones are of the same height, 
10 feet thick, and $38 feet long. 

The dimensions of the arches, whic 
together occupy a space of 372 
feet in length, are as follow: centre 
arch, span 112 feet; rise or versed 
sine, 13 feet; height from low-wa- 
ter mark, 58 feet: thé two arches 
on each side of the centre, span 70 
feet, and rise 10 feet 9 inches; the 
two small arches, span 34 feet, and 
rise 7 feet 3 inches. The extreme 
length of the bridge is 177 yards 1 
foot ; and the width is 20 feet in the 
clear, including footpaths on each 
side of $ feet wide. The founda- 
tion stone was laid on the 13th 
April 1815, and the work has been 
completed in a period of less than 
(C) fifteen 
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Sifjeen months and a half. The 
whole is a very considerable orna- 
ment to Chepstow, and reflects the 
highest-credit upon the persons who 
conducted the business. ‘The difh- 
eulty of the above undertaking may 
be judged from the rapidity and 
height of the tides; the flood-tide 
frequently running with a velocity 
of seven or eight knots an hour; 
and it has been known, in the course 
of the work, to have removed stones 
of a ton and a halt weight. On 
the 28th of March 1815, the tide 
rose toa perpendicular height, from 
low water mark, of 51 feet 2 inches. 
FRANCE. 

The period of the imprisonment 
ef sir Robert Wilson, captain Hut- 
chinson, and Mr. Bruce, having 
expired, these gentlemen have been 
setat linerty. Captain Hutchinson 
immediately left Paris to rejoin his 
regiment, and the other two gentle- 
men may be expected in England 
within a week. 

A company has been formed in 
Paris for supplying that city with 
Water, in the manner in which it is 
conveyed to every house in Lon- 
don, and with iron pipes. The king 
of France has granted them an 
exclusive privilere for 99 years. 
The establishment, we are told, has 
been chiefly formed upon British 
capital. The order, it is said, will 
amount to a quantity, which, in one 
length, would exceed 800 miles; 
and not only are British capital and 
labour to be thus employed im the 
enterprise, bat British skill also: 
our iron-works are to manufacture 
the pipes. 


NETHERLANDS, 


- Some whimsical circumstances 
are related in the foreign papers, of 
the terror produced by the Bologna 
prophecy of the end of the world. 





Amongst others, an affair that hap. 
pened on the tIth at Ghent appears 
the most ludicrous :—The trim. 
pets of a regiment of cavalry there 
having sounded, according to ens. 
tom, about nine in the evening, and 
there happening to be a thunder 
storm at the time, three-fourths of 
the mhabitants precipitately quitted 
their houses, and were found on 
their knees in the streets and pub. 
lic places, imagining they had 
heard the seventh trumpet spoke 
ef in the Revelation, announcing 
the day of judgement; and some 
time elapsed before they could be 
wenkelllined. At Liege also, on 
the same day, the people were ter: 
ribly frightened, in consequence of 
an enormous mass of clouds appear 
ing, Or supposed to appear, in the 
shape of a huge mountain over the 
city. 


SWITZERLAND, 


. The weather in several parts of 
the continent has been such, that in 
England we should rather rejoice 
at our exemption, than complain of 
our sufferings. From all parts of 
Europe there are accounts of the 
dreadful ravages of storm and tem 
pest, of ligt tning, thunder, and 
rain. These ravages have not been 
partial ; every kingdom has had its 
share in the dreadful visitation. 
Switzerland appears to have been 
more afflicted than any other coun 
try. The canton of Glartsis © 
presented to be in the last degree of 
misery and want. The Bis ane 
Birsig have broken their banks, a 
ried away the bridges, and _ 
dated large tracts. The canton 

Basle is m a dreadful _ In the 

lains, the grain, and every 
proidace of the earth, is under ¥* 
ter. In Germany os —— 
is nearly as great. In eres 
Wurtz 
the grand duchy of 9 
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man is in utter ——_ 
urkey, Hungary, Italy, and the 
whole of the Sonera part of Eu- 
rope, have suffered largely. 


AMERICA. 


The weather this year has been 
y unseasonable almost every 
. In America it has proved 
no less extraordinary than in Eu- 
rope. There they have had snow 
about the middle of last month ; 
in Albany and Bennington it had 
fallen to the depth of an inch and 
ahalf. In that vicinity much da- 
mage had been done by the frost. 
From New York.it is stated, under 
date of the 15th of June, that the 
cold weather, and even frosts, cons 
tinued: in the upper part of the 
state large icicles were pending, and 
the foliage of the forests was blasted 
by the frost. 

In British manufactures, almost 
the only article of demand at New 
York was British fine cloths; and 
s0 great was the deficiency, that the 
- of a coat was ten guineas; 
ats of good quality were at ten 
dollars, ‘I'rade was not in such a 
state of total stagnation as it is in 
some situations of Europe; but the 
floating capital by which it was sup- 
ported is ina great measure with- 
drawn by the inordinate appetite to 
avolve money in the new national 
bank, from “shares in which all fo- 
reigners have been excluded. Not- 

standing this circumstance, a 
large capital has been engaged in 
the Bast ludia trade ; and the small 
part of Salem alone has equipped 
“6 ships on this remote destination. 
Inthe whole, 115 vessels from ree 

can poris are employed in that 
commerce, under most advantage- 
@$ circumstances; and many of 
are now at Amsterdam, Ham- 


bute, and other E n por 
: mre ts, 
feturn cargoes. Great pat a 
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had been derived from agricultare; 
and produce generally in America 
is very high. ‘The flour, the growth 
of the United States, now obtains at 
Cadiz between ten and eleven dol. 
lars a barrel. 
Martial law, at the last accounts, 
was still enforced at Barbadoes, 
Numbers of negroes had been shot 
and destroyed, and a great many 
more remained to be executed, 


AUGUST. 


l.—The new pier at Margate i 
at length completed, This petal 
and ornamental work has been acy 
complished under the direction of 
Daniel Jarvis, esq. who first proe 
posed it, and by unwearied perseves 
rance has brought the undertaking 
to a successful termination. The 
inhabitants have united to express 
their gratitude and esteem for his 
gratuitous services, by presenting 
to him an elegant service of plate. 
The following is a description of 
the immense mortar, which was 
fixed on the 12ih of August in St. 
James’s-park, and of the circum- 
stances relating to its transmission 
to England. During the war in the 
Peninsula, the city of Cadiz was 
bombarded from a distance pre- 
viously supposed to be beyond the 
range of projectiles; a circumstance 
which attached so much conse- 
quence to the ordnance employed 
and left by marshal Sonlt on his re- 
treat, as to induce the Spanish re- 
gency to send one of the mortars to 
the prince regent, intrusting it to 
rear-admiral Legge, who was is 
structed by the president, the dake 
del Infantado, to request it —_ 
be placed in one of the royal parks. 
His royal highness was pleased te 
accede to this request, and d 
the mortar to be suitably placed om 
the parade of the Horse Guardy ta 
regord the glorious victory gained 
(C 2) at 
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at Salamanca; the consequent libe- 
ration of the south of Spain, and in 
honour of the duke of Wellington, 
to whom both countries were in- 
debted for it. His royal highness 
commanded the earl of Mulgrave 
to direct a carriage to be pre ared 
for the purpose, in the royal car- 
riage department at Woolwich.— 
Description of the carriage: An 
emblem has been selected (in alle- 
rical allusion to the means by 
which the siege of Cadiz was termi- 
nated) from the labours of Her- 
cules, who destroyed the monster 
Geryon, the tyrant of the Isle of 
Gades, thus figuratively describin 
the raising of the siege, and to if 
lustrate the fame of the hero who 
had broken the enchantment of the 








PRA L [Augen 


modern Geryon. Some liberties 
have been taken with the principal 


figure in substituting wings for 
heads ; the tails twist ol to . 
vent in order to convey the scorpion 
fire. The heads of the tyrants 
guardian dog are represented ini the 
alternate state of activity and re 
pose, to denote eternal watchful. 
ness. The mortar is left as it was 
found, being mounted on its car. 
riage at an elevation of 45 degrees, 
upon a bed of brass representing a 
rock on which the monster has a 
lighted. Dimensions: Length of 
the bed, 9 feet 2 inches ; breadthof 
ditto, 4 feet 6 inches; general 
height, 9 feet 10 inches; weight ot 
the whole 16 tons. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE SIDES OF THE BED. 


Devictis & Wellington Duce prope Salamancam Gallis, 
Solutaque exinde Gadium obsidione, hance quam aspicitis 
Basi superimpositam Bombardam, vi praditam adhuc inaudita, 
Ad urbem portumque Gaditanum destruendum conflatam, 
Et a copiis turbatis relictam, Cortes Hispanici, pristinorum haudquaquim 
Beneficiorum obliti, summa venerationis testimonio donaverunt 
Georgio Mlus. Brit. Princ. 
Qui, in perpetuam rei memoriam, hoc loco ponendam, et his 
Ornamentis decorandam, jussit. 


To commemorate 
the raising of the siege of Cadiz, in or rg of the 


Glorious victo 
Duke of 


obtained 
ralington 


over the French near Salamanca, on the 22d July 1812: 
This Mortar, cast for the destruction of that great port, 
with powers surpassing all others, 
and abandoned by the besiegers on their retreat, 
was presented as a token of respect and gratitude by the 

: Spanish Nation, 
To His Royal Highoow the Prince Regent. 


la the front of the bed are the crest and motto of His Royal Highness the Price 
Regeat.—In the rear, “ Constructed in the Royal Carriage Department, Earl of Mub 


grave, Master General ; A.D. 1814." 


- 18.—This night, about fifteen or 
twenty minutes before eleven the in- 
habitants of the greater part of the 
North of Scotland were alarmed 
with a small shock of an earth- 
quake, which did considerable da. 


mage to many buildings. The 
shock appears to have 

over the counties of Ross, Inver 
ness, Moray, Banff, Aberdeen, Kin 
cardine, Forfar, Perth, and Fitts 
and was indistinctly felt m _ 
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and Glasgow. Some of the 
accounts mention a second slight 
shock, a few minutes after the one 
y felt. By all the accounts 
it appears that there has been no 
loss of lives, although considerable 
to property has been sus- 
or. particularly in Inverness. 
A letter from Inverness, dated Au- 
gust 14, states that, notwithstand- 
ing the vast quantities of stones and 
bricks that have been thrown from 
immense heights, not one single 
has veceived any hurt. It 
was not attended with any of those 
phenomena that have been said to 
accompany earthquakes. The day 
had been beautiful and serene, and 
still continues so; no agitation or 
rising was observable in the river ; 
and though it has been frequently 
observed, that in countries subject 
to those awful visitations the mer- 
cury suddenly falls in the barome- 
ter, no alteration whatever in that 
respect took place. 

22.—That stupendous under- 
taking, the tunnel of the Tavistock 
Canal, was, afier thirteen years’ in- 
cessant labour, holed with great ac- 
curacy. A line of communication 
bas been thus opened between the 
Tavy andthe Tamar. The whole 
length of driving through the hill is 
above a mile and a half, and, in 
some parts of it, more than 400 feet 
below the surface. 

Curious Customs.—At Hather- 
leigh, a small town in the county of 
Devon, exist two remarkable cus- 
toms:—one, that every morning 
and evening, soon after the church- 
clock has struck five and nine, a 
bell from the same steeple an- 
ftoances, by distinct strokes, the 
amber of the day of the month, 
onginallyintended, perhaps, for the 
mee wa the unlearned vil- 

same custom exists 
& Pembroke in South Wales, at 


five in the morning, and eight in 
the evening. ]—The other is, that 
after a funeral, the church bells ring 
a lively peal, as in other places after 
a wedding ; and to this custom the 
parishioners are perfectly recon. 
ciled, by the consideration that the 
deceased is removed from a scene 
of trouble to a state of peace. 

An important cause has been de- 
cided at the Salisbury assizes, lord 
Rivers plaintiff, and Thomas King, 
esq. and two others, defendants. 
The question for decision was, what 
were the boundaries of Cranbourne 
chase? His lordship is without 
dispute entitled to the ancient royal- 
ty of Cranbourne chase; and within 
that chase, however straitened or 
extended, his deer are entitled to 
run without molestation. It was 
contended on the part of his lord- 
ship, that the chase boundaries em- 
braced parts of Dorset, Wilts, and 
Hants, including 500,000 acres of 
land, and more than 100 miles in 
circumference. On the other side 
it was insisted, that the limits of 
the chase only comprised part of 
the county of Dorset. The cause 
came on August 14; and on the 
15th the jury gave a verdict for 
the defendant, thereby negativing 
his lordsbip’s claim, 


FRANCE. 


A very long letter, or memoir, 
from Fouché, duke of Otranto, to 
the duke of Wellington, has just 
been published in Germany. In 
this he states, that there were four 
parties in France at the time of the 
restoration of the Bourbons. One 
in favour of the legitimate sove- 
reign; a second in favour of a fo~ 
reign prince; a third for a regency 

overning in the name of young 
naparte and his mother; and @ 
fourth for the duke of Orleans: 
Fonché seems to think thatthecon~ 
(C3) duct 
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duct of the existing government ts 
not well calculated to subdue the 
spirit of these several parties, and 
reconcile them to the teign of the 
successful competitorfor the throne. 
On the restoration of Louis XVIII. 
he recommended a system of mo- 
deration and forbearance, in which, 
he says, the duke of Wellington ac- 
quiesced ; but he complains that it 
has not been adhered to, and that 
his voice was drowned by that of 
SWITZERLAND. 

The cantons of St. Gall and the 
Grison have received infinite injury 
from the overflowing of the Rhine. 
The road from Mayenfeld to Coire 
has been rendered impassable, The 
Lake of Bienne has also overflowed, 
and inundated a vast tract of coun- 
try. In Burgundy the vines are in 
such a state, that the vintage is ex- 

ed to be wholly unproductive, 

resi, prayers have been put up in 

the different churches of Paris, to 
implore more genial weather, 


RUSSIA. 

The state of the weather presents 
@ striking contrast on the continent 
of Europe. While Germany is de- 
vastated by inundations, and the 
so of Paris are filled with 
suppliants praying the Alright 
for dry weather, the city of Ste Pe- 
tesmergh has, for a month past, 
suffered by drought, and prayers for 
rain have been offered up at Riga 
aad Dantzic, 


SEPTEMBER. 

» 18. Asa party of fourteen per- 
sons were returning in a boat from 
Wouldham to Chatham, it was Up. 
set m passing through Rochester 
+ ess all of them perished, 

distressing accident was oc. 
casioned ve prece of timber placed 
across the lock they intended to pass, 
whieh is under repuir ja notice 








ISP UA OL [Scptember, 
had been put on the bridge ; but no 
means had been adopted to wa 
those who might approach by night, 
The sufferers were: Mr. Gilberr, 
who had on that day completed his 
Zist year ; his sisters Miss G, and 
Mrs. Mills, together with the hug 
band and infant child of the later; 
and Miss Mawson, daughter of Mr, 
M. attorney, all of Chatham; Miss 
Brock and Miss Harding of Ro 
chester; an imfant child of Mrs 
Alanson, of Sheerness, and the 
nurse-maid; three young ladies at 
school with Mrs. Miils; Thomas 
Layar, waterman (who has left a 
wife and five children), and his ap. 
prentice boy. 

28. At a common hall for elect. 
ing one of the aldermen of the city 
of London to fiil the situationof 
chief magistrate for the ensuing 
year; afterthe name of Mr alder. 
man Christopher Smith, next in 
rotation on the list of aldermen, had 
been put up, as well as those of the 
rest of the aldermen, the common 
serjeant announced that thechoice of 
the livery had fallen upon Harvey 
Christian Combe, and upon the 
right hon. Matthew Wood, to be 
returned to the court of aldermen 
as fit and proper persens to serve 
the office. ‘I'he sheriffs, officers, &. 
immediately attended the court of 
aldermen to acquaint them with the 
decision ; when, after they had é¢ 
liberated, the recorder announeed, 
that, the choice of the livery having 
been communicated to the 
mayor and court of aldermen, they 
coincided the-ein; but that Mr. 
alderman Christopher Smith had 
demanded a poll ; which the court 
was,.of course, willing to grant 
The poll immediately comm 
and was. continued jor seven days 
And on the 8th of October, at* 
commen hall, the common sere 
declared the numibers to be-—for 
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lard-mayor, 2656; H. C. Combe, 
446; Christopher Smith, esq. 
10554 and that the election of the 
livery had fallen upon the lord 
mayor and alderman Combe, The 
aldermen then retired for the pur- 

of exercising their privilege of 
choiee as to the two gentlemen 
thuselected by the livery ; and on 
their re-entrance, the recorder in- 
formed the livery that their election 
had fallen upon the present chief 
magistrate, the right hon. M. Wood. 

Houghton Hall, the magnificent 

mansion of the marquis of Chol. 
mondeley, has been purchased with 
the estates, for $50,000/, by Mr. 
Watson ‘Taylor, who has also 
bought Mr. Hope’s house in Ca- 
vendish-square for 20,0001. 

ingular custom. On Whitsun- 
day, at St. Briaval’s in Gloucester- 
shire, several baskets full of bread 
and cheese, cut into small squares 
of about an inch each, are brought 
into the church ; and, immediately 
after divine service is ended, the 
churchwardens, or some other per- 
sons, take them into the galleries, 
whence their contents are thrown 
among the congregation, who have 
agrand scramble for them in the 
body of the church, ‘L'his occasions 
as great a tumult and uproar as the 
amusements of a villare wake; the 
inhabitants being always extremely 
anxtous to attend worship on unis 
day. This custom is holden for 
the purpose of preserving to the 
poor of St. Briaval’s and Hervels- 
held, the right of cutting and car- 
ring away wood from 4,000 acres 
of coppice land, in Hudknolls and 

swans and for which every 

eeper is assessed 2d. to bu 

tie bread and cheese which 
een away, 
\ 4t4-—The town of Yarmouth in 
Notfolkisbound by charter, granted 

Henry II], to send to the sheriff 


of Norwich every year 100 herrings 
to be baked in twenty-four patties 
which are to be delivered ta’ the 
lord of the manor of East Carleton, 
who is to give areceipt for theny, 
and then to carry them tothe king § 
which ceremony was performed this 
day at Windsor, and delivered. fe 
the lord in waiting, who immedis 
ately forwarded them to the pringe 
regent. 

Wies'-yan Methodists — The 734 
annual conference of the preachers 
in the connexion established by the 
late rev, John Westley, was held-ia 
London, July 29, 1816, and fol- 
lowing days. From the minutes 
of the conference, lately published, 
we copy the following general re» 
capitulation of the number of mem- 
bers in the society, and of the 
number of regular travelling 
preachers : 

In Great Britain........ 191,660 
In Ireland .....0+.e0008 26642 


In Franc osc cssccvcvis 85 
At Brussels ......0.0008 10 
At Gibraltar... ...0. 000 68 
At Sierra Leone ....... . 129 


At the Cape ot Good Hope 4¥ 
In Ceylon. .ssccceevccees 5O 
In the West Indies....... 18,038 
Nova Scotia, &c.cccee.ee DsBLt 
Number of members under 
the care of the British 
and Irish couferences .. 244,519 
Number of members in 
America : 
Whines... . 167.978 
Coloured. , ... 45,187—211,166 
—— em 
Total number of smenrbers 
int the methodist societies 
throughout the work’, . 452,454. 
There are 725 reguiar travelling 
preachers now stationed in Great 
Britain, 132 in Ireland, 96 on 
foreign missions, and 704 in the 
American methodist connexion 
(C 4) Total 
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‘Total of travelling preachers not 
included in the preceding account, 
1,657. The increase of members 
in Great Britain in the last year is 
stated to be nearly 10,000; in the 
West Indies 100, 

In consequence of some error in 
the description of the propery at 
the late sale of the Opera-house, 
that concern has been re-sold, and 
was purchased by Mr. Waters 
for 70,1501, being 29,150/, more 
than it produced on the former 
occasion. The property is held 
under two leases from the crown, 
There are 197 boxes in the whole ; 
of which 68 are private property 
till July 1825; leaving 129 to be 
let annually towards the expense 
ahd support of the establishment, 
of which last number 104 are in the 
four principal tiers, an. 25 in the 
tier adjoining the gallery, ‘he 
boxes are estimated to be of the fol- 
lowing value:—8O in the three 
lower tiers, of the annual value of 
$10 guineas each, 26,040/,; 24 in 
the fourth tier, at 200/, each, 4,8002, 
25 in the gallery tier, 100/. each, 
25001, Hence the annual sub- 
scriptions amount to $8,404. ; 
door receipts, per annum, on the 
average, above 11,0004, Total 
44,340/. The expense of the 60 
performances is 29,000/, ; but, sup- 
pose an increase to 550/. per night, 
amounting to 33,000/ ; then there is 
an annual surplus of 11,3402; 
besides the rents arising from bene- 
fits given in the theatre, and in the 
concert-room, rents of selling re- 
treshments, occasional profits upon 

uerades, &c. 

Brock, Pelham, and Power, three 
persons convicted of coining in the 
case of three poor Irishmen whom 
they inveigled into the unconscious 
commission of that crime, and had 
hoped to sacrifice for the sake of the 
blood-money, have received sen- 




















ira tL (September, 
tence of death. They h 

fallen into the pit which hora 
dug for others, Their intended 
victimshave been hospitably treated, 
and sent home. 


FRANCE, 


An instance of the attentionwhich 
is given to English literature iy 
France has lately occurred, in the 
royal academy of Rouen sending to 
Mr. Thomas Campbell a diploma 
of their Society, in consequence of 
a paper on the subject of his poetry, 
which was read to them by pro 
fessor Vitalis. 

The French papers contain a 
most afflicting account of the ship- 
wreck of the Meduse French fri. 
gate, on her passage to take posses 
sion of the Cape de Verd Islands, 
in July last. Of 147 who were 
placed on a raft, 15 only remained 
to be taken on board a French cor. 
vette which came in sight, after 
twelve days of suffering not tobe 
described without freezing the blood 
with horror. The survivors lived 
for many days upon the dead bodies 
of their fellow-sufferers; many of 
whom they killed on purposel= 
Those who did not perish in this 
way, were thrown into the sea by 
their stronger comrades who suf 
vived, Mutinies, assassinations, and 
civil war, occurred daily during 
their miserable existence, 
were constantly in a state of 
rium from hunger and thirst! 


ITALY- 


An article from Naples, of the 
6th ult, says, that a Mandement bas 
lately been addressed to cont 
containing a list of the sins 
which they are not to granta 
tion, and which are re 
the archbishop. Among other pet 
sons are those who wear tght 
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them, and the merchants that sell 
chem. Ladies also are to be re- 
fused absolution who display their 
hosomms, or their arms naked above 
the elbow, or who wear tight petti- 
coats, which offend modesty by 
showing the natural shape of the 


limbs. 
SPAIN, 


An article from Spain very 

vely states, as an instance of ex- 
qraordinary filial affection, that the 
infant Don Carlos has embroider- 
ed for his mother a girdle enriched 
with diamonds, valued at 60,000 
piastres, in which the skilful hand 
of the king is said to have taken a 


part ! 
GERMANY. 

Prince Blucher, on a journey 
lately to Mecklenburg, his native 
country, visited the tomb of his an- 
cestors, and the house where he was 
born, and, previous to his depar- 
tre, dined with the duke of Meck- 
lenburg.—The thankfulness of the 
veteran to Providence for late e- 
vents was strongly shown, in his re- 
pir the prince for drinking his 

th—“ I am now (said he) free 
and happy in the land where 1 was 
born, where I passed my boyish 
years, where the bones of my 
worthy forefathers rest. O God! 
Thou knowest how I have longed 
ro af by the side of their tomb 
I myself drop into the grave. 
Thanks be to Thee that now I can 
and will do so, 1 wish for nothing 
more; I have already attained 
More than I deserve,” 


AMERICA, 
The American papers give most 
king accounts of the distress 
and disappointments generally ex: 
petienced by English manufactu- 
_ and hers, who have been in- 
uced to emigrate from their natiye 


® great numbers, under the 


hope of bettering their condition in 
America.—Private accounts are in 
unison with the above, It is stated 
in letters dated August 16, that 
$000 emigrants at New York have 
applied to the consul there for a 
passage back aguin to Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; as they cannot 
find the means of living in that 
country, This is, co our indigent 
poor, an impressive lesson of the 
prudence of enduring their state of 
occasional adversity at home, in- 
stead of throwing away the little 
remnant of their property to pure 
chase imaginary _ benefits tom 
strangers, who seek only to convert 
to their own gain the last pittance 
of the adventurers ; and whose sy- 
stem of carrying on the trade ia 
European emigrants comprehends 
a rigour of treatment on the pas- 
sage, and a consignment to labour 
and slavery for a long term of years. 


OCTOBER. 


20.—The Exeter mail-coach, oa 
its way to London, was attacked 
this night at Winterslow hut, near 
Salisbury, in a most extraordinary 
manner, Atthe moment when the 
coachman pulled up to deliver his 
bags, one of the leaders was sud- 
denly seized by a ferocious animal, 
which was perceived by the coach- 
man and guard, by the light of the 
lamps, Hy» a huge lioness, The 
horses kicked and plunged violent- 
ly, and it was with difficulty the 
coachman could prevent the car- 
riage from being overturned, A 
large mastiff-dog came up, and 
attacked her fiercely, on which she 
quitted the horse, and turned upon 
him, The dog fled, but was pur- 
sued and killed by the lioness within 
about 40 yards of the place. It 
appears that the beast had cocngen 


from a caravan that was standing 
on 
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on the road side, belonging to the 
proprietors of a menagerie, on their 
way to Salisbury fair, An alarm 
being given, the keepers pursued 
and hunted the lioness into a hovel 
under a granary; and secured her 
30 effectually, by barricading the 
lace, as to prevent her escape. 
horse, when first attacked, 
fought with great spirit, and, if at 
liberty; would probably have beaten 
down his antagonist with his fore 
feet, but in plunging heembarrassed 
himself in the harness. The lioness 
had attacked him in front, and 
springing at his throat, had fastened 
the talons of her fore feet on each 
side of his neck, close to the head, 
while the talons of her hind feet 
were forced into his chest. In this 
situation she hung, while the blood 
was seen flying, as if a vein had 
been opened by a lancet. ‘The ex- 
pression of agony in the tears and 
moans of the horse was most pite- 
ous and affecting. He was the off 
leader, and as the mail drew up, 
‘stood exactly abreast of the caravan 
from which the lioness made the 
assault, Had the carriage been a 
little more advanced, she would 
probably have darted upon the 
coachman or guard, ‘The coach- 
man first proposed to alight and 
stab the lioness with a knife, but 
was prevented by the remonstrance 
of the guard, who observed, that he 
would expose himself to certain de- 
struction, as the animal, feeling her- 
self attacked, would turn upon him 
and tear him to pieces. The pru- 
dence of the advice has been clearly 
proved in the fate of the dog. It 
was the engarement between him 
and the lioness that offered time for 
the keepers to rally. But for that 
interference, the mischief at the 
mail would have been more consi- 
derable, 
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Lantarnam Abbey, Oct, 2%, 

20.—About two 0’ clock this 
morning an alarming fire broke out 
in Belvoir castle, the splendid seat 
of the duke of Rutland, near Gram 
tham. It is suid to have com. 
menced in the carpenters’ room, ig 
the western wing, in which work 
men had been employed during the 
preceding day, and thence com 
municated to the painters’ apan. 
ment, where there was a considera. 
ble quantity of oil, turpentine, and 
other mflummables. The flames 
spread with great rapidity, and 
communicated to the centre; but 
an alarm having been given in 
time, the children and setvants 
were removed from danger, Much 
stlarm was entertained for the tew 
building, as the Hames forced their 
way up the grand staircase, and 
were with difhiculty prevented from 
extending their ravages further, dv 
near an wpproach had the fire once 
made to the new part of the castle, 
that the flames burst into the re- 
gent’s gallery, which is 170 feet 
long, and is filled with the choicest 
productions of art. The grand stair 
case was destroyed; but the r- 
gent’s gallery was happily saved, 
us the wind changed, and took the 
flames another way: every window, 
however, was broken to piece, 
each pane of glass in which (of very 
great size and thickness) cost fifteen 
wuiacas. Great was the eagerne 
of the tenantry to preserve fe 
furniture, and all attention a © 
its safe removal was disregarded; 
pictures, books, cabincts, statues 
velvet hangings, and oe are with 
every description of costly and mag- 
nificent decorations, were t 
out of the windows, and sca 
on the lawn,—The gold plate be 
longing to the chapel was mekied; 
but the family e was ‘ 
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and most, if not ~s 

‘ly pictures, the whole of sir 
— bry s’s,and mang others 
ifgreatvaloe. Amateurs will learn 
with t, that the celebrated pic- 
ture «The Nativity’ by sir J, 
Reynolds (for which his grace lately 
refased ten thousand guineas) 1s 
consumed—from the few historical 
orscriptural pieces this great master 
executed, the loss is irreparable,— 
The loss ata moderate computation 
cannot be less than 120,000. as no- 
thing was saved in the part which is 
destroyed, ‘The duke (who,with the 
duchess, had been on a visit to the 
duchess-dowager at Cheveley), ar- 
rived at the castle about eleven 
on Saturday evening, and displayed 
adegree ot firmness and greatness 
of mind on this trying occasion 
wuly astonishing.—The Grantham 
ef yeomanry cavalry arrived 

at the castle at four o'clock inthe 
afternoon, and were of infinite ser- 
vice in protecting the valuable ar- 
ticles which lay scattered about in 
all directions ; they remained in at- 
tendance the whole of Sunday, to 
prevent the admission of improper 
persons, — The premises were in- 
sured for 40,0002. (but 10,0004. of 
this was on the stables), ‘The pic- 
tures alone are said to have been 
worth thatsum. The duke of Rut- 
land has expended at least two hun- 
dred thousand pounds upon Belvoir 
eatle within the last tive years; 
and it was estimated, before the fire 
took sar that twenty thousand 
pounds more would be required to 
complete the alterations and addi- 
tions to this venerable residence.— 
ion having arisen as to the 
case of the fire, a letter from Gran- 
tham, dated November 1, says, “A 
Stet mvestigation has been made 
atthe castle by Mr. Beaumont, of 
county fire office; and from the 


tons taken on oath it a 
Petr that the sdom used by the 


carpenters had been entered, and 
found to be safe, some time after 
the fire had broken out. Ia this in- 
quiry it was also discovered that the 
fire was seen to burst from two dif. 
ferent places, which had no practi- 
cable communication, nearly at one 
time. It was further given in evi- 
dence, that, when the alarm was 
raised, the nearest inhabitants found 
as Many as nine or ten strange men 
already in the castle, and an outer 
gate open, which the domestics 
declare they had previously locked, 
and had not opened. There is 
now no doubt that the fire was 
occasioned by a wilful act; and the 
prevailing opmion is, that it has 
been done by the Luddites.—These 
miscreants are now more than ever 
the terror of this part of the coun- 
try. Threatening letters are daily 
received from them. This morning 
four men were detected in setting 
fire to some hay-stacks belonging 
to sir William Manners ;-+the fire 
was extinguished, but the incendia- 
ries escaped.”—An advertisement 
has been circulated in the newspa- 
pers, stuting that though many ar- 
ticles saved from the fire have been 
returned, numerous others of differ. 
ent descriptions are still missing, 
particularly a painting by Poussin 
(subject, “ Mary anointing the feet 
of Jesus’), about 3 feet 11] inches 
by 3 feet 2 inches, exclusive of the 
frame ; requesting all persons hav- 
ing any such articles in their pos- 
session to return thea, and offering 
a liberal reward to any person giv- 
ing information where any such 
property muy be secreted, and 100 
guineas to the person whose infor- 
mation may lead to the conviction 
of any person secreting the painting 
above described. 

The honourable Charles Noel, of 
Barham-court, in Kent, was lately 
convicted, on the information of the 
earl of Romney, of the singular of- 
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fence of having admitted persons in 
the neighbour , to the number 
of more than twenty, to attend 
divine service in his house with 
his family and domestics. The 
act of parliament for this offence 
is imperative; and Mr. Noel im- 
mediately paid the penalty, one 
half of which, afier discharging the 
expenses of the prosecution, goes to 
the poor of the parish, the other to 
the informer. 

Full 3000 acres of marsh and fen 
lands have recently been embanked, 
drained, and prepared for cultiva- 
tion, near Liangsdock,in Cardigan- 
shire; and another embankment is 
begun, which will gain a still larger 
tract for husbandry. 

Mr. Coke of Holkham was the 

urchaser, at Mr. Roscoe’s sale at 
eo of the fine portrait of 
Leo the Tenth, for 500 guineas, The 
library sold for 51502.; the prints 
1880/.; and the drawings 738/. 

That stupendons undertaking 
the Leeds and Liverpool canal 1s 
at length completed. 1t was com- 
menced in 1770, runs throuvh a 
stubborn hilly country 127 miles in 
Jength, and connects St. George’s 
Channel with the German Ocean. 
A similar project is in contempla- 
tion in the West of England, tocut 
# canal across, and join the Bristol 
and English channels, 

The new bridge over the Doon is 
now cempleted. Like the “auld 
brig,” it is formed of one grand 
majestic arch, The arch of the old 
bridge is 72 feet wide and 46 high; 
that of the new is 80 feet wide and 
5O feet high. The structure is ra- 
ther more substantial than beautiful 
—more useful than ornamental. 
Stull, however, it adds to the beauty 
of the surrounding scenery—sce- 
nery which struck the young fancy 
‘of our inspired bard, and which has 

received a charm from his poetic 
effusions. This additional beauty 
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is most apparent from the « key, 
stane” of the “ auld brig,” wher 
Tam O'Shanter escaped from the 
fangs of the “ hellish legion” 
From this point is seen the dayk. 
rolling water beneath, a beautifyl 
little island, seemingly in the centre 
of the circle of the arch, the new 
bridge itself, the woody bank in the 
back ground appearing both below 
and above the bridge, the conting. 
ation of the banks, still beautiful 
and diversified, and the cloud-capt 
mountains of Arran. The sc 
on the other side has been often ad. 
mired and described. The situation 
is about 200 yards below that of the 
old one, and the banks are nearly 
levelled down to the top of thearch, 
This ts an infinite improvement to 
that part of the road. 
20.—Vaughan, Brown, and Mae- 
kay, were tried at the Middleses 
sessions, fot conspiring to procure 
certain evil-disposed persons to 
break open and rob the house of 
Mrs. Macdonald, at Hoxton, with 
the intent to get them a 
ed and convicted, and thereby ob- 
tain the rewards given by act of 
arliament upon such conviction, 
he witnessess produced were the 
persons whom they had instigat 
tocommit the burglary. ju 
ry found the prisoners guilty; and 
the court sentenced all three to be 
imprisoned five years; and Vaughan, 
in addition, to pay a fine of 80/— 
At the Old Bailey sessions, Tues 
day, September 24, one Dannelly 
was tried for committng, 
other persons, a burglary on the 
premises of Mr. Poole, in Bloom 
bury; and the above- = 
Vaughan, for being accessary 
part and anemia Dannelly af 
ter he had committed it. The jet¥ 
acquitted Dannelly of the bu 
but found him guilty of ‘ 
They found Vaughan 


ty, ina 
much as he had aided one of th 
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fobbers, It was insisted that, Dan- 
nelly being acquitted of the bur- 
gary, Vaughan must be acquitted 
asa matter of course, being charged 
as anaccessary to that offence. Mr, 
Baron Graham observed that he 
wis not only with burgla- 
ry, but with felony; the objection, 
however, should be moved in — 
of judgement. The verdict has 
since been confirmed. 
99,.-A fatal consequence of the 
eful practice of pugilism oc- 
curred this day at Moulsey Hurst, 
where a contest took place between 
Turner and Curtis, and the latter, 
after obstinately struggling against 
every disadvantage one hour and 
98 minutes, became disabled. He 
was put to bed in a deplorable state, 
and died in the evening from the 
vidlent blows he had received. A 
coroner’s inquest have brought a 
verdict of manslaughter against 
Turner. He has since been tried at 
the Old Bailey, and found guilty of 
manslaughter. ‘The jury, however, 
recommended him to mercy for his 
humarity in the contest, his sorrow 
for its issue, and his most excellent 
tharacter.—If pugilists, and those 
who encourage them, are not wholly 
to human feeling, surely 
wh a deplorable event must ope- 
tate to the discontinuance of this sa- 
vage practice. 
FRANCE, 
The envy of the French at the 
eee of the victory which we 
a at a displays it- 
out their papers in ever 
thape which it is mea for such 4 
Passion safely to assume, under 
Sreumstances like the present. Re- 
ports, all uniformly tending to de- 
Preciate the results of our expedi- 
Yom, dated from Italian cities or 
Sates; but evidently written at 
Pon are continually inserted in 
inform. us, that the 


Roman slaves were so comfortable 
at Algiers, that they had no desire 
to go home to their own country— 
nay, that one of them even hanged 
himself on the voyage! The chas- 
tisement given to the Dey is attri- 
buted to bribery, and not to the 
valour of the Britisharms, A fine 
flourishing speech is put into the 
mouth of the Dey, in which he 
assures his barbarous subjects that 
they have not been conquered ; 
and they are represented as believ- 
ing their chief, and following him, 
kissing his robes, The fortifications, 
we are also told, are rising from 
their ruins, and the utmost exertions 
are using to efface all traces of the 
bombardment of the town.—N, B. 
There is not one word of truth in all 
this. 

The viscount Chateaubriand has 
lately published a pamphlet ad. 
dressed to the king, on the subject 
of the dissolution of the Chamber, 
and its influence on the state of the 
political parties in France; censur- 
ing the measure, as hostile to the 
king’s interests, and dangerous to 
the security of France. His ma- 


jesty and his ministers were dis- 


pleased with the author’s freedom 
of remark; and 2000 copiés of the 
work were seized at the printer’s, 
under pretence of some omission 
in point of form in the publica- 
tion. . But this was a mere pre- 
text; as on another edition of the 
work being published, the pre- 
scribed form ore. previously been 
observed, the whole impression was 
seized at the requisition of M. Bel- 
lart, the procureur-general of the 
royal court. M. Chateaubriand has 
also been degraded from his rank of 
state counsellor, by an ordonnance 
of the king. 
PORTUGAL. 
The king of Portugal’s present of 
plate to the duke of Wellington has 
arrived 
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arrived in England : it consists of a 
table service for fifty-five persons, 
with a variety of vases and temples 
for a bunquet, bearing most rich 
and superb alleyorical representa- 
tions of his prace’s victories ;—the 
silver alone cost 200,00C%, 
RUSSIA. 

The Russian Academy has as- 
signed a large sum fer striking a 
series of médals, representing the 
most remarkable events in the late 
war between Russia and France, 
similar to the Napoleon medals in 
France, and a set of national medals 
now executing in England. 


NOVEMBER. 

19.—This morning the sun was 
visibly eclipsed, ‘The eclipse com. 
menced at 1] minutes past 8 o’clock 
in the morning; the middle at 17 
minutes past 9, at which time rather 
more than three-fourths of the sun 
were obscured ; and the eclipse ter- 
minated at 27 minutes past 10. 
The moon made her first impression 
on the sun’s disk on the right band. 
The morning was very favourable 
for observing the eclipse; and a 
thin mist enabled beholders to:ob- 
serve it without inconvenience with 
the naked eye. 

21.—Lord Cochrane wasbrought 
this morning, in the court of 

ing’s Bench, to receive sentence 
for having broken prison. After a 
long speech, in which he was fre- 
quently checked for introducing 
ruatter entirely irrelevant, he was 
sentenced to pay a fine of 1 00/. 

23.—This day our venerable and 
revered sovereign has completed a 
reign of 56 years and %9 days, ex- 
seeding in duration any since the 

nN couquest, 

Henry III. reigned 56 years and 
28 days. 

Edward III, 50 years 5 months 

1 day. 








( November: 
Elizabeth, 4+ years 4 Months and 


7 days. 

he has likewise lived longer than 
any other monarch since that time, 
having on the 4th of June last a. 
tained 78 years; his grandfather, 
George II. the next oldest, only 
reached 77 years, and no other even 
the age of 70. 

A new sort of road-way hasbeen 
laid down at the foot of Blackfriars 
Bridge, on the Surrey side. It eon. 
sists of cast-iron squares, in the 
form of paving-stones; gravel is 


laid upon the iron-work, which is 


intended to form a hard foundation, 

A medical gentleman who has 
read the account of the dreadfyl ef. 
fects of the oxide of copper on two 
servants of lord Rossmore, pro 
duced by eating fruit stewed ina 
copper pan, observes, that in his 
practice he has frequently witness 
ed, when mineral poisons, techni 
cally called oxide, whether of cop- 
per or arsenic, are taken inwardly, 
that one table-spoonful of powdersd 
charcoal is a complete antidote, 
mixed with either honey, butter, or 
treacle, taken immediately ; within 
two hours administer either aneme- 
tic or a cathartic: in this way the 
effect of the poison is prevented. 
By administering charcoal, a che 
mical decompesition takes place™ 
the stomach; the oxygen uniter 
with the carbon, and the copper of 
arsenie regains its metallic prope'- 
ties, in which state it is 
harmless. 

The wealth of Mr. Watson Tay 
lor, the purchaser of 
Hall, is stated to be immense. For 
that mansion, and a large age 
of land round it, ke gave the mam 
quis Cholmondely three ' 
and fifty thousand pounds; still 
however, not purchasing the whole 
of the marquis’s estate in —_ 
Mr. Taylor, as we hear, 1s bound, a 
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the will of his ancestor, to expend 
gven hundred thousand pounds in 
landed estates ; and besides the in- 
come which may arise from them 
he has ninety-five thousand pounds 
year. 
bs ongst the losses by the cala- 
mitous fire at Belvoir Castle most 
wo be lamented, is that of a massy 
salver, composed of sauff- 
boxes and other tributary tokens of 
royal and public respect for the 
national services performed by the 
Rutland family, particularly those 
of the heroic marquis of Granby 
und the late duke of Rutland. This 
valuable combination bore a suit- 
able inscription, expressive of the se- 
yeral causes and dates of these ho- 
nourable donations. 

The prince regent having a fine 
whole-length picture of the late 
duke of Rutland in his possession, 
painted by sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which he valued highly, no sooner 
heard of the loss atatibe picture 
ot his grace, by the same artist, in 
the calamitous fire at Belvoir Cas. 
le, than he ordered his picture to 
be immediately sent down, with a 
letter requesting that he might have 
the gratification of thus restoring 
that family loss, 

Adispute between Mr. Alley and 
Mr. Adolphus, which originated in 
the court in the Old Bailey during 
a late trial, bas at length been 
brought to a termination, and with- 
oat any fatal result. On Novem- 
ber 13th Mr. Adolphus sent notice 
to Mr, Alley, that he would be 
Meady to meet him at Calais as soon 
sever he chose ; the parties being 

d over by the magistrates to 
preserve the peace within this king- 
Mr. Alley accepted the chal- 

» and on the J4th set out for 
Dover, accompanied by captain Al- 
th his cousin and second: two of 
mtunate friends, M:. Agar and 


Mr. Bevil, also voluntarily atcom. 
panied him, They arrived at Ca- 
lais on the 15th, some hours before 
Mr, Adolphus ; and at two o'clock 
on the 16th, after the preliminary 
business was arranged by the se- 
conds, the combatants met a short 
distance from the town, took their 
ground, and, on a signal being 
ig they both fired together. 

r. Alley was wounded in the right 
arm; and the ball from his pistol 
passed so close to his adversary, as 
almost to graze his head. Here the 
business terminated. An eminent 
surgeon being immediately sent for, 
extracted the ball from Mr. Alley’s 
arm. 

The subscriptions for the Spital- 
fields poor now exceed 40,000), 
The commiitee are active in dis 
pensing their charitable funds ; they 
have taken measures for resuming 
the sale of rice, which the poverty 
of their finances had at one time 
obliged them to discontinue: a 
daily sale of 6000 quarts of soup, 
at one half-penny the quart, being 
one half che former charge, has also 
taken place, 

FRANCE, 

The occupiers of land in France 
pay their part of tbe contributions 
to the allies, by a tax of eight shil- 
lings and fourpence an acre per ane 
num (British currency), in regular 
monthly instalments; and a consi- 
derable sum is raised by a small 
stamp duty upon all posting-bills, 
hand-bilis, shop cards, &c. 


GBRMANY. 


We have this month to announce 
the death of the king of Wirtem- 
berg, at Stutgard, on the mornin 
of the 30th of October, in his 62 
year. His death seems to have been 
very sudden; as letters from Stut- 
gard mentson his having gwen-aue 
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dience on the 24th, to president Von 
Baumbeck, who demanded the 
hand of his majesty’s niece, the 
princess Amelia, for the hereditary 

rince of Saxe Hildburghausen, He 
is succeeded by the crown gone 
now in his 3Gth year, the offspring 
of his first union, lately married to 
ihe duchess of Oldenburgh, who 
was happily delivered of a prmeess 
the day after the decease of her fua- 
ther-in-law. The dowager queen 
of Wirtemberg, it is expected, will 
speedily return to England. Her 
majesty has been long in a bad state 
ef health. 

RUSSIA. 

An official journal published in 
the Russian language, at Peters- 
burgh, lately contained an article 
expatiating in the warmest terms 
on the benefits that resulted to 
states from the liberty of the press. 
“ The liberty of the press (says 
the writer) is acknewledged by 
all enlightened governments as 
the most powerful spring for cre- 
ating a public and national spirit. 
To tt England is indebted for that 
noble energy, and enthusiasm for 
the public good, which have dou- 
bled her force and her power in the 
eritical circumstances in which Eu- 
rope has been placed.” ‘Fhese are 
sentiments which Russia was unac- 
eustomed to before the reign of 
Alexander. 

TURKEY. 

A striking exemplification of the 
strictness of Turkish etiquette is fur- 
nished by the accounts from Con- 
stantinople, respecting the fire at 
the seraglio. It appears, that the 
palace was suffered to burn for 
three hours; it being thought of 
more importance that the women, 
who had fied in confusion from 
their burning apartments into the 
surrounding gardens (all the ave- 
nues to which were in consequence 
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closed ) should be secluded from the 
gaze of rk vulgar, than that the 
progress of the conflagration should 
be checked. “ 


DECEMBER. 
RIOTS IN THE METROPOLIS, 


2.—The city of London has nor 
for many years exhibited such a 
scene of outrage as that which took 
place thisday. ‘The first symptom 
of rlot appeared a little after the 
execution of four unfortunate men 
at the Old Bailey; when between 
2 and 300 of the crowd went of 
towards Smithfield ; they were join 
ed by another mob, that came from 
towards Finsbury-square, with a 
cart full of men, about a score of 
whom appeared to be sailors. This 
party displayed three flags, twotri« 
coloured, On one of the latterwas 
inscribed—** Nature, Truth, and 
Justice."—** Feed the Hungry," 
« Protect the Oppressed.”’== Pu 
nish Crimes.”’—The other trico 
loured flag had no inscription, The 
third flag, which was white, bore 
the following inscription in red let. 
ters—=* The brave soldiers are out 
brothers, treat them kindly.” The 
cart having arrived in Spafields 
Mr. Watson, jun. addressed the 
meeting in an inflammatory speech, 
calling on the mob to jom him. 
The orator then leaped out of the 
cart, with a flag in his hand. Lim 
brick, the Hatton-garden officer, 
drew his cutlass, and collared him, 
but the mob soon rescued him: 
he succeeded in se the flag. 
A numerous mob then le t the field, 
earrying one of the flags with 
and proceeded through Sm 
to Skinner-street, where ya 
- opposite to the. shop of Mt 

ckwith, the gunsmith— 
took place there, shall be told at» 
cording to Mr, Platt’s a, | 
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Mr, Platt happened to be in the 
of Mr. Beckwith, speaking 
shout the repair of the lock of his 
gut. A young man, with a pis’ol 
* his hand, entered the shop, crying 
“Arms! arms! I want arms!” 

He cocked his pistol, and presented 
tat Mr. Plat, who attempted to 
gize his arm, but failed. He then 
a pistol at Mr. Platt’s 

belly, fired it, and the bull entered 
near the navel. He then attempted 
tostrike Mr, Platt with the butt end 
of the pistol, but Mr. Platt seized 
him, and the pistol either fell to the 
nd, or was taken from him by 
Mr. Beckwith’s man. Mr. Platt 
exclaimed, “This man must be se- 
cured!” and placing himself near 
the door, desired the person who 
had fired the pistol to retire into the 
back shop, or counting-house, into 
which Mr, Platt followed him. Mr. 
Platt said to him, “ You have shot 
me’—Oh!” exclaimed he,“ lam 
amisled young man. I have been 
to Spa-fields. Send for a surgeon 
—[ama surgeon myself.” And 
he desired a constable, who had 
now arrived, to empty his pockets 
toshow his lancet. “ These,’”’ said 
he, “will convince you Iam a sur- 
geon.” He wrung his hands bit 
hishat, and frequently exclaimed, 
“Oh! Tama misled young man!” 
—Mr. Platt asked him whether the 
pistol was loaded with a ball or 


lag? He answered, “I do not 


tow.” A-person said in an angry 
tone,“ You must know which itwas 
tded with—wasit not a bull?’ He 
aid, * I believe it was.”—Mr, Platt, 
the young man who fired the pistol, 
and several other persons, remained 
ithe counting house for nearly a 
earter of an hour, when the mob 
into the shop, and Mr. Platt 

Was obliged to make his e-cape over 
‘wall atthe back of the house. He 
“ae 3 the house of Mr. Barnard, 
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a printer, where Mr. Beveridge, the 
surgeon in Newgate-street, first saw 
him, and took him to his country- 
house at Brixton. 

‘Lhe assassin had the assurance to 
take a brace of pistols that were on 
the counter, which he loaded onthe 
spot, and marched off with a bane 
ditti in triumph, taking away with 
them aboutforty fowling-pieces, and 
several cases of pistols, besides pow- 
der, shot, and ball. 

In consequence of the attack at 
Mr. Beckwith’s, an alarm spread 
instantly about cown, and the shops 
were shut up in every direction. 
The rioters proceeded alo: g News 
gite-street. Opposite to Messrs, 
Field and Robinson, cheesemongers, 
they fired through the windows, 
smashing a few panes, and wound- 
ing a boy inthe face. As they pro 
ceeded along Cheapside, they loaded 
and discharged their pieces, and dis- 
played various menacing gestures, 
as if to intimidite the spectators. 
Having arrived at the Royal Exe 
change, they entered that building 
in marching order. Here they were 
met by the lord mayor, alderman 
sir James Shaw, and a strong party 
of police. As soon as the greatest 
part of the rioters had passed 
through the north side, directions 
were given to close all the gates 
leading cht of the Exchange, by 
which means three men with arms 
having on them the name of Beck- 
with were taken into custody. Sir 
J. Shaw seized the man with the 
colours, aad one of the guns. The 
remainder of the insurgents became 
exceedingly furious on learning the 
capture of their comrades and their 
banners; and not being able to 
force the Exchange gates, they rais 
ed each other upon their shoulders, 
and fired over the top of the gates 
at the lord mayor and his party, 
whilst others fired under the gates. 

(D) A fresh 
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A fresh force, however, arriving to 
his lordship’s aid, the ruffians de- 
parted, throwing away several pis- 
tols. Therioters proceeded through 
Threadneedle-street. Bishopsgate- 
street, and Houndsditch, to the Mi- 
nories, The gun-makers there had 
shut up their shops, and secured 
them on the inside: the leader, with 
the butt-end of his gun, broke in the 
fan-light above Mr, Brander’s door, 
through which a sailor crawled, and 
by this means they all gained ad- 
mittance, They carried off mus- 
kets, fowling-pieces, pistols, besides 
a 4-pound carronade and a brass 
swivel, They were about to de- 
part from the Minories, when it was 
supposed that more arms, as well 
as powder, could be had at Mr. 
Rea’s, the gunsmith, a few doors 
distant. They broke in the pannels 
of the doors and windows. Here 
they were joined by a man on horse- 
back, who took the lead. A man, 
in appearance a countryman, arm- 
ed with a pistol and a sword, led 
them from shop to shop. No pow- 
der was found here or at Mr. Bran- 
der’s, and the rioters were obliged 
to leave the Minories in great dis- 
appointment. They carried off 
about 18 silver spoons, wearing ap. 
parel, and other moveables. ‘They 
took from the premises of Mr. Rea 
two small brass field pieces on 
wheels, one of which was seized and 
lodged in the Mansion-house. The 
rioters next took the direction of 
Aldgate ; but when at the top of the 
Minories the party divided, one half 
pursuing their way up to Hounds. 
ditch, and the whe the road to 
Mile-end. Those who took the 
former route met a small party of 
the 9th dragoons, and instantly 
abandoned their heavy metal, and 
took to their heels; but the soldiers 
coming up with them, they surren- 
dered their small arms without 
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much resistance, A ruff 
levelled a blunderbuss at ra : 
the soldiers, happily missed his aim, 
and the ball entered the neck of the 
rider’s horse. An attempt was 
made to secure him, but he was Tes 
cued, Several soldiers received 
slight blows of stones, &c, The 
troops bore these insults with a Spie 
rit of forbearance highly to their 
credit. ‘I'he party which took the 
Whitechapel-road were also 

ed; and those who esea kon, 
valry were attacked by the butch 
ers, and compelled to give up their 
arms, which the butchers express a 
wish to retain as proofs of their loy. 
alty and courage.— During the riot 
in the Mimories, a detachment of 
the ruffians advanced to Little 
Tower Gate, and harangued the 
soldiers, telling them bat they 
were the protectors of the people, 
and not of the crown; that they 
were paid by the people, and notby 
the crown; and that now was the 
time to show their allegiance, to 
join the cause of the people, and 
they would each be rewarded with 
100 guineas, and secure to them. 
selves promotion. ‘The orator mis 
ed soon after in the crowd, and all 
trace of him was lost. 

Soon after three, tranquillity was 
restored within the city. ‘I'wo hu- 
dred of the guards were stationed 
at the Bank. The East London 
militia, the city light horse, the a 
tillery company, &c, were Ui 
arms, and the civil power was aided 
by very many respectable howe 
keepers, who came forward as 0% 
stables. The lord mayor’s conduct 
excceded all praise; it was 
to see with what rapidity he 
from one quarter of danger to the 
other. Hislordship was mostablys 
conded in his efforts by aldermen 
J. Shaw, Atkins, sir W. Curtis, &e. 

West of Temple-bar there — 
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nce until between four 

oe e-t. age me to the 
breaking up of Mr. Hunt's meet- 
ing in Spa-fields. A detachment 
his attendants made a halt in 
Uxford-street, in front of Blenheim- 
where their number was soon 
increased to about 2000. On pass- 
ing by Mr. Williams’s, a fishmon- 
ger, they gave him three cheers, and 
turned into Oxford-market, where 
ther separated into three divisions, 
nach of which took different direc- 
tions, One division went along 


~street, where they demo- 
Sada the railings at Nos. 63 and 
64. Thence they proceeded to an 
eating-house in Wells-street, where 
aman genteelly dressed, and who 
stated himself to be their captain, 
addressed the landlord, and in a 
few minutes after bade the mob 
march forward, which they did 
without doing any damage. Their 
next route was Union-street, where, 
as soon as they came in front of the 
shop of Mr, Stevens, a baker, they 
began a dreadful havock, and in 
one minute the whole of the glass, 
frames, &c. were completely beat 
inand entirely demolished. Every 
one then began to take the bread 
without ceremony. The next object 
of attack was an eating-house kept 
by Mr. Watkins, at No. 60, Totten- 
ourt-road, where the win- 
dows were immediately broken, and 
Saebep eseored by 20 or 30 per- 
sons, who began to take every thing 
could lay their hands on: they 
away about 40 hams, and all 
test of the meat which they 
find. Another division com- 
their operations between 6 

tnd 7 o'clock in Hol ell-street, 
They broke dised all the 

front windows of the Dog tavern, 
md carried off the exposed larder. 
Next they assailed the premises of 
aelderly man, a Mr. Gilbert, from 
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whom they took different articles of 
wearing apparel. Thence, in the 
same narrow street, they proceeded 
to a piece-broker’s named Levi, 
where they helped themselves to 
whatever his second-hand assort- 
ment afforded them of great-cvats, 
and under coats, waistcoats, and 
other convenient articles of dress, 
The rioters here, and in other quar- 
ters, upon the appearance of a few 
of the life guards or dragoons, took 
to their heels; and the rest of the 
night passed in tranquillity. There 
were strong symptoms of the dispoe 
sition of the misled mob about 
Lambeth about 4 o’clock; but these 
were checked by the military march- 
ing over Westminster bridge, foot- 
“pape and dragoons, followed up 

y more foot-guards and artillery- 
men, all with bayonets fixed or 
swords drawn. The effect was, to 
cause the would-be depredators to 
skulk into lanes and corners, and 
mutter the discontent which they 
were afraid openly to avow. 

Mr, Platt is attended by Mr. A. 
Cooper. Confident hopes are en- 
tertained of his recovery, but the 
contents of the pistol have not yet 
been extracted. The ball, which 

tforated two coats, his waistcoat, 
and several folds of paper in his 
waistcoat pocket, carried with it all 
these substances into his body. A 
number of circumstances have tran- 
spired, which appear to establish the 
fact that the ruffian who wounded 
Mr. Platt was Mr. Watson jun. 
who harangued the rioters in Spas 
fields, and marched off at their head 
to Skinner-street. He is supposed 
to have been one of the two men im 
company with Dr. Watson, his fas 
ther, who wasapprehended at High- 
gate on Monday night on suspicion 
as a footpad. Those who know 
Watson describe him to be a per+ 
son rather short than otherwise 
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with a thin visage, and generally 
dressed in a brown at-coat 3 
precisely such is the appearance of 
the man who shot Mr. Platt. Two 
lancets marked W. are said to have 
been found in Mr. Beckwith’s shop. 
During the time the ruffian was in 
the hands of the constable, his 
pocket-book and various papers 
were taken from him. Amongst 
the latter was a copy of a circular 
letter calling for subscriptions ; 
there were other scraps of paper, 
with the names of the treasurer and 
secretary of the Spa-fields socicty. 
A young man answering Watson’s 
description, and who gave his 
name and address Mr. Watson, 
Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, _ pur- 
chased four pistols on Saturday last, 
at Mr. Parker’s in Holborn. These 
four pistols have been traced and 
identified. One of them was found 
on Watson sen. two were taken 
from. Hooper, who was seized at 
the Exchange, and the fourth is 
discovered to have been the one 


with which Mr. Platt was shot, 


One of the notes with which Wat- 
son paid for the pistols, and on 
wh‘ch his address is written, has 
been traced, and got back by Mr. 
Parker's shopman, who had paid it 
away. The note being thus found, 
an officer was Henadeed to Hyde- 
street, Bloomsbury, and there dis- 
covered the residence of the two 
Watsons. The apartments were 
searched, and severa) papers were 
seized. Among them was a letter 
from Hunt the orator to Watson 
jun. on the subject of the Spa-fields 
meeting. Justice, however, de- 
mands that we should declare that 
there was nothing in this letter 
which could at all implicate Mr. 
Hunt with what took place in the 
city. It appeared to be an answer 
to letters written by Watson jun. 


to Mr. Hunt while he was in the 
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country. Watson and his sop were 
seen together in the mob: the fa. 
ther has been identified as one of 
that part of the mob which passed 
through Skinner-street at the time 
of the assassination: he was als 
particularly active during the de. 
predations in the Minories, There 
is little doubt, therefore, that the 
father and son both fled from town 
together ; and the partner in their 
flight is supposed to have had as 
much reason to escape as them. 
selves, 

No trace has as yet been disco. 
vered of the route taken by the 
younger Watson. Five hundred 
pounds reward has been offered by 
Government, and 10C/. by the City, 
for his apprehension. 

Watson’s apartment was filled 
with political lumber, in print and 
manuscript. There were found 
drafts of petitions to parliament, 
devices for flags, banners, and all 
the paraphernalia for organizing 
mobs. For some days previous to 
the last meeting Watson did notap- 
pear at his iobiees and it ts con 
jectured that he was busily em 
ployed night and day elsewhere in 
arranging with Hooper, Preston, 
and other chiefs of this contempt» 
ble though desperate plot, — 
of plunder and devastation which 
wshertadately succeeded to a ¢th 
tain extent, 

J. Hooper, treasurer of the Sp 
fields meeting, was one of the not 
ers taken by the lord mayor at the 
Exchange. Carter and Cashmat 
two other rioters, were taken atthe 
same time. These three have bees 
repeatedly examined before 
lord mayor. Preston, the secretary 
to the Spa-fields meeting, bas 
been apprehended at his lodging 
and frequently examined. ? 

, T; 
man, Gambell, Hoope Prema 


and Simons, are committed 
i Guanell, 
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Gunnell, a drayman, is remanded 
op another examination. As these 
‘afatuated men are to be tried by 
their country, we shall for the pre- 
ent abstain from detailing the cir 
cumstances that were developed at 
their several examinations. Preston 
took frequent opportunities to ad- 
dress the lord mayor, and assumed 
great official consequence, evidently 
seeking, by means of his inflamma- 
wry harangues, for the approdation 
of his deluded followers. 
Thescandalous acts of riot, above 
detailed, are we trust unlikely to 
alarm the metropolis and the coun- 
try at large by their repetition, 
The objects of the desperadoes are 
now compleiely unmasked; and 
the investigations that have already 
taken place, will doubtless ensure 
the preservation of peace and order, 
should any further attempt be made, 


MR. HUNT’S MEETING. 


Soon after the body of the rioters, 
whose proceedings are detailed in 
the preceding article, marched off 
‘rom Spa-fields,; Mr. Hunt arrived 
aa handsome tandem, enjoying 
the applause that he excited, He 
alighted at Merlin’s Cave, and 
made his appearance at the front 
window, and moved that Mr. W. 
Clark should take the chair. This 
being agreed to, Mr. C. entreated 
the assembly to suffer no spies or 
mormers to excite them to riot. 
Mr, Hunt then stated the result of 

interview with colonel M‘Ma- 
® and read his correspondence 
lord Sidmouth on the subject 
fr petiiion; and after a long 
ad violent harangue, proposed 
‘ome resolutions, and a petition to 

¢ house of commons, which he 
wished should know that the whole 
people of England were petitioning 
I their rights. Would they not 
hames to the petition? 
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to get parchment enongh? He 
would subscribe his mite to buy 
parchment. He then moved his 
resolutions, which were verbatim 
the same as those he was foiled in 
carrying at the common hail. Mr. 
Haydon seconded them. The r- 
solutions were then carried by ac- 
clamation ; as was also a petition to 
parliament for reform, which was 
moved by Mr. Hunt, and seconded 
by Mr. Waddington. Mr, Hunt 
then moved that their fellow coun- 
tryman in persecution, lord Coch- 
rane, should be desired to present 
the petition to the house of com- 
mons. Mr. Green proposed that 
sir F, Burdett, who had always’ 
been the friend of the people, should, 
in conjunction with lord Cochrane, 
carry up the petition After a 
great deal of tumult, the amend- 
ment was carried, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr, Hunt, and the 
meeting was adjourned to the se- 
cond Monday after the assemblin 
of parliament. Mr. Hunt then 
mounted his charger, and rode off 
to a hotel in Bouverie-street, fol- 
lowed by a great number of the po- 
pulace. 


FRANCE. 


23.—What now forms the con- 
versation of every salon at Paris, is 
the vehement disputethat took place 
after dinner at the British ambassa- 
dor’s, be:ween M, Pasquier, presi- 
dent of the chamber of deputies, 
and the prince de ‘Taileyrand. 
Among the English,lord Mansfield, 
Mr. Tierney, Mr.Canning, «nd lord 
Somerville (privy council), were 
present, Contrary to his usual dis- 
cretion, he omitted no opportunity 
of satirizing the minisiry, and the 
whole system of the government. 
The conversation at last became 
more direct; when M, de Tal- 
(D 3) leyrand 
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leyrand declared, that the mfluence 
employed in the elections was an 
affront offered to the nation, and 
that the minister of the interior 
should be the only minister through 
whom the king should communi- 
cate his sentiments. M. Pasquier 
replied, that every minister was no- 
minated by his majesty. The 
prince then attacked the functions 
of some of the most important, and 
concluded with observations reflect- 
ing on the sovereign himself—*‘ I 
too enjoyed six mouths his confi- 
dence; but who can count on its 
duration ?? M. Pasquier then called 
his carriage-—Next morning Tal- 
leyrand received the following note 
through the duke de Chatre : 

“ Sir,—In consequence of the 
public conversation which you held 
with the president of the chamber 
of deputies in the house of the am- 
bassador of a foreign power, I in- 
form you, that his majesty has or- 
dered me to notify to you, that you 
need not again present yourself at 
court.” 

A Paris paper of the 16th inst. 
mentions, that ten estates in the 
departments of La Manche and Pas 
de Calais have been purchased by 
omen, who purpose to settle 
in France: 42 families are also said 
to have settled in the Vaucluse. 


SPAIN. 

By accounts from Spain, it ap- 
pears that Ferdinand has issued a 
decree, in eflect entirely excluding 
the importation of all British cotton 
goods. East India cottons, such as 
nankeens, &c, are comprehended in 
this order. 

The Spanish consul residing at 
Antwerp has notified to the mer- 
chants of that city an ordinance of 
his master, prohibiting the impor- 
tation into his dominions of foreign 
cotton manufactures, The “ fatal 
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influence which the sale of such 
goods” is said by the Spanish couns 
cil of finance to have had on « the 
agriculture and commerce of the 
kingdom,” is assigned in the pre. 
amble of the ordinance as the cauy 
of its promulgation. 
ITALY. 

It was a short time since men 
tioned in a foreign journal, that 
there had been some serious quar. 
rels at Messina between the Eng. 
lish and American seamen in that 
port. Icis now stated, that in con. 
sequence of a man of colour, be 
longing to the Java American fri. 
rate, having been found on board 
2+ Ann, captain Bell, of Malta, 
committing a thet, he was punished 
by the crew of the latter vessel, 
Three American officers met cap- 
tain Bell on shore, grossly insulted 
him, and challenged him to set-to; 
which he accepted ; and having beat 
two of them, their compani 
seized and cruelly assaulted him, 
The Sicilian government was ap- 
pealed to; but no further results 
stated than occasional disturbances. 


RUSSIA. 

The emperor of Russia has given 
liberty to the peasants of Esthonia, 
at the special desire of the nobles, 

ASIA. 

Advices have been received by 
government from China, to the end 
of July. Lord Amherst had a 
rived at Macao, after a tedious pas 
sage of nearly six months. On his 
arrival, he received the pleasing ™ 
telligence (as it was believed at! 
India house that he would not be 
very favourably received ), that the 
emperor had signified his pleastr 
that the embassy should be ree 
with every possible distinction. 


AMERICA. — 
A large party of the Frenei™ 
grants lately arrived in the United 
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States have formed a company, for 
r of joming in an esta- 
ne sag h banks of the Mis- 
i. 
vB appeers from the Halifax pa- 
that a destructive fire took 
ce there on the 9th of October : 
its ravages were only stopped by 
ot two or three houses 
before the flames had reached —_ 
The ty destroyed is valued 
30000). The governor has is- 
wed a proclamation, stating, that 
notwithstanding the activity of the 
ison, therehad been much plun- 
der; and that if any goods of the 
distrest inhabitants could be traced 
into the hands of the robbers, they 
should be deemed felons, and suf- 
fer death. The time allowed for 
restoration was two days from the 
date of the proclamation, 

The Buenos Ayres, commodore 
Brown, who did so much mischief 
to the Spaniards in the Pacific 
Ocean, has been detained at Bar- 
badoes, with his ship and cargo, in 
the following curious manner :—- 
“The Hercules,commodore Brown, 
atived at Barbadoes towards the 
end of September; at the same time 
his majesty’s ship the Beaver, cap- 
tam Stirling, came in froma cruize, 
The custom-house officers went on 
board the Hercules ; but not being 

to read Spanish, or being 
nerwise deceived, they did not 
ize her, and sir James Leith or- 
her to quit the island.’ By 

‘ome circumstances captain Stir- 

R's suspicions were excited ; and 

onsearching her papers he found out 
she was, and Brown acknow- 

r he had abandoned the cause 
os Ayres, and was seeking a 

partto dispose of hiscargo. Theonly 
commissions he had were, 2 com- 
— for another vessel, and one 
see not on board, Captain 
& therefore seized her under 
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the navigation laws, and catried 
her to the admiral at Antigua, who 
approved of what he had done. 
The Hercules mounts 22 guns, and 
has 56 men, with a valuable cargo 
of quicksilver, silks, steel, dry goods 
and spice, supposed to be worth a 
million of dollars, the produce of 
plundered towns and vessels in the 
Pacific Ocean. The lawyers have 
no doubt of her confiscation; bat 
there appears much doubt of what 
is to be done with admiral Brown 
and his crew, whether or not they are 
to be sent home and tried as pirates.” 
His majesty’slateshipComus,from 
Newfoundland, was lost in the Bay 
of St. Mary’s, at midnight, on the 
24th of October: the officers and 
men wonderfully escaped in four 
small boats, after rowing from six 
in the morning till four in the after- 
noon, in search of a spot to land; 
they were then obliged to march 
back eighteen mil¢s to the wreck in 
search of provisions, where they re- 
mained several hours before they 
attained it; nor had they any change 
of clothes or a bed to lie on before 
they reached Renews, eleven days 
after the accident. —Intelligence 
has also been received of the melan- 
choly loss of the transport ship Har- 
pooner, Joseph Briant master, with 
more than half of the unfortunate 
people with whom she was freight. 
ed. She went ashore (precisely on 
the same spot where the Comus did, 
so short a time before) on the night 
of the 10th of Novernber, at half- 
ast nine atnight. ‘The Harpooner 
left Quebec on the 27th of October, 
bound for London, with invalids, 
and detachments from the 4th royal 
veteran battalion and other corps 
stationed in Canada, and a number 
of women and children; in all, 
three hundred and eighty, The 
ship struck on a reef of rocks off 
Cape Pine, and shortly filled with 
(D 4) waler 5 
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water; when a number of people 
between decks were drowned, The 
vessel kept together until three 
o’clock of the morning of the LIth; 
when the wreck was hailed by the 
mate and four others who had ven- 
tured on shore in a boat at the ha- 
zard of their lives, and informed by 
the sufferers of their situation, For 
the boat to return was impossible; 
a line was therefore fastened round 
a dog which fortunately happened 
to be on board ; and, being thrown 
over, lhe swam with it on shore, 
which was the means of saving the 
lives of the master, crew,and about 


' 


160 passengers. 
some time afterwards went to pieces, 
above of 100 persons were precipi- 
tated into the ocean and perished ; 


Ch : } } Males 


Died under 2 vears 5400 


12132) Inall, 
Females!1449§ 25,581 


20 and 30 - 1464 | 60 aml 70-1720 | 100-3 


When the vessel 
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Cabin passenzers saved—Canta: 
Prince, 4th royal veteran besten 
and lady ; lieutenant Milrea, ditto, 
eldest daughter and son; paymas. 
ter Scott, ditto; Mrs, Wilson, and 
eldest daughter; Miss Armstrong; 
captain Willock, 103d regiment; 
ensign Gleeson, ditto, 

Cabin passengers lost—Su 
Armstrong, 4th veteran battalion, 
his lady, son, and two youn 
daughters ; lieutenant Wilson, dit. 
to, son, and two daughters; Mrs 
Milrea, and two youngest daugh. 
ters; Miss Pilmore, and three suns 
of captain Prime. 

The cause of both these ships be. 
ing wrecked was, the very great in 
draught into the different bays of 
the island. 


The LONDON GENERAL BILL of 
Curisreninas and Buntars from December 12, 1815, to December 10, 1816. 





Buried 


Males 10105) In all,) Increase iv 
Femalesl0211§ 20,510) Burials 756, 


Between 2and 5 = 1960 | SU and 40-1912 | 70 and 80 - 1308 | 103-1 
Sand 10 845 | 40 and 50-2123 | 80 and 90- 781 | 104-1 
lO and 20) 675 | 50 and 60.1955 | 90 and 100 168 


DISEASPS. 
Abortive, Still born 7 
Alecess .. . if 
Aa... .c.« WW 
Ague . 


iJ 
i 


Apoplexy and sud 


Dropsy . . . 788 
Dveentery . . 4 
Eyulepsy 
vat -e...0.%0 aackie 
eversofali kinds 1299 
istula . 


ae 


is =) 


‘lox > «%e « Ba 


denly . . . 454/Prench Pox . . 6! 
Asthma ... 00SiGout ... . 36 
Bedridden . S\iravel, Stone, and 
Bile »« «+ | Strangury. . 14 
Bleeding . , ans 6. oe 
Bursten & Rupture 5. | Jeadmoldshot, Horse- 
Cancer . e 7] shoe-head, & Wate: 
Chicken Pox . . intheHead ~ 408 
Childbed . . . 23 |Iinflammation . 977 


( ‘olds . . 1 


Colick, Gripes, Ac 


Consumption . 427° 
Convulsrons . S64 


Congh ond H 


Jaumdice . . . 76 
law -locked ° - & 
te thargy ‘ 
Lavergrowa . , 79 

eprosy 


a 





Congh . ‘HAllumatico.. >. . 256 
Cramp . . « VWiWeasles. . . 1108 
Croup . . 2) Miscarriage a 
Thabetes . - 5|Mortifieation. . 32° 


Palpitation of the , CASUALTIES. 
Heart . . . 11/Broken Limbs. 9 
Palsy . . . .195|\Burmt. . « « ® 
Pleurisy. . . 29) Drowned . . 10 
Purples . . + 1. excessive Drink 
Quinny . . . . 2 ing . . - eB 
Rash =. ww. Executed® . .. 10 
Rheumatism . 14\Found Dead . . SI 
Rising of the lights 1 ractured 4 
Scrophula Frighted . _* 
scurvy . i Killed by Falls and 
Small Pox. . 655} severa’ other Ac 
Sore Throat... 15) eident# +. 6 
Sores and Ulcers. 15)Kilied by fighting «! 
Spasms . .. « 43/ Killed by swallowing 


6 


> = 


St. Anthony’s Fire a shiling 7 
Stoppage in the Sto- |Killed themselves » 

mach. . . . 2¢/Murdered s 
St. Vitus’s Dance 1'Ower-laid 3 
Swelling + . . 2}Poisoned « + * ° 
Teeth. . . . 4i%Ncalded . ++ * : 


Thoash .. . . SOlSuffocated - - 





~ ~ 
~ 


nmor . . . . = 
Water in the Chest 4° 





Worms .... 45 


* There have been execated in the city of London and County of Surrey, 255 of which 
number 10 only have been reported to be buried within the Bills of Mortality» 1RTHS 
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BIRTHS in the year 1816. 


De. 27, 1815. The lady of lord 
Cremorne, of a son and heir. 

Jan. 5, 1816. The marchioness 
of Lansdowne, of a son and herr. 

7, The countess of Ilchester, of 


a son, 
The countess of Wemyss, of a 


daughter. 

90, The lady of the honourable 
Charles Law, of a daughter. 

%, The lady of rear-admiral sir 

e Cockburn, of a daughter. 

The countess of Ashburnham, of 
a daughter. 

Feb. 6. Lady Ponsonby, widow 
of the late major Ponsonby, K.C. B. 
of a son, 

8. The countess of Waldegrave, 
of a son. 

17. Theduchess of Bedford, of 
a son, 

20, Viscountess Jocelyn, of a 
son and heir. 

24, Viscountess Pollington, of 
a son, 

March 28. The duchess of Or- 
leans, of a daughter, 

April 11. Viscountess Massa- 
= af daughter. 

2. Lady Kensington, of ; 
daughter, , ’ ae 

15. The lady of sir G. Clerk, 
M. P, of a son. . rire 
or Lady Blantyre, of a daugh- 
29, Lady Petre, of a daughter. 
Lady Fitzroy Somerset, of ason, 
Lady Elizabeth Hope Vere, twin- 
ughters, 


May 13. The marchioness of 
¥, of a son, 


“6. The lady of earl Compton, 
4 son and heir. 


ume 7. The countess of Cow- 
per, ofa son, 


— Right honourable lad 
Forbes, of a daughter, f 


29. ‘The marchioness of Angle- 
sea, of a daughter. 

July. The marchioness of Down- 
shire, of a son. 

27. The wife of Charles Bar- 
clay, esq. M. P. of a daughter. 

At Vienna, the archduchess 
Henrietta, consort of the archduke 
Charles, of a daughter. 

August. The lady of the right 
honourable Edward Thornton, of 
a son. 

— Lady Charles Bentinck, of a 
daughter. 

September'7, Lady Emily Drum- 
mond, of a son. 

15. Lady Pringle, of a son. 

17. Lady Hope, of a daughter. 

18. The countess of Verulam, 
of a son. 

— The lady of sir Godfrey Web- 
ster, bart. of a son. 

28. The countess of Abercorn, 
of a son. 

October 2. Lady Lowe, of a son, 

6. he marchioness of Water- 
ford, of a son. 

~, The princess royal of Bava- 
ria, of a son. 

11, Right honourable lady 
Grantham, of a daughter. 

Novemler —. The countess of 
Mansfield, of a daughter. 

December — The marchioness of 
Sligo, of a daughter, 








MARRIAGES in the year 1816. 


December 1815. At Rome, the 
prince of Prossedi, eldest son ot 
prince Gabrielli, to the eldest 
daughter of the prince of Canino 
(Lucien Buonaparte). 

— At Naples, field Marshal count 
Nugent, K, C. B, commander-in- 
chief of the Austrian forces, to theon- 
ly daughter of the duke of Riario. 

Jan.3. The rev. Richard Watson, 
son of the bishop of Llandaff, to 


iss Knight. 
miss Knig i st 
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Jan.3. Walter Fawkes, esq. to the 
honourable Mrs. Butler, daughter 
of J. Fernon, esq. and relict of the 
honourable P. Butler, third son of 
the earl of Carrick. 

— Frederick Stuart Trench, esq. 
eldest son of the dean of Kildare, 
to the hon. miss Helena Perceval, 
second daughter of lord Arden. 

— 20. At Stutgard, his high- 
ness the hereditary prince of Wur- 
temberg, to herimperial highnessthe 
duchess Catharine of Oldenburgh. 

— Spencer Perceval Mansel, esq. 
son of the bishop of Bristol, to miss 
Ainslie, daughter of Dr. Ainslie. 

— Art Vienna, Charles eldest son 
of the late gen. Jerningham, to Lou- 
isa, daughter of baron Gratta. 

February 6. At Paris, sir Charles 
Stuart, to lady Elizabeth Yorke. 

15. Viscount Clonmore, to lady 
Cecil Frances Hamilton, daughter 
of the marquis of Abercorn, 

20. The prince of Broglio, to 
the grand-daughter of M. Necker, 
madame de Stael. 

27. Sir Henry Wellesley, to 
lady Georgiana Cecil, eldest daugh- 
ter of the marquis of Salisbury. 

— Viscount Mount Earl, to Mrs. 
Blennerhassett, widow of colonel 
Blennerhassett. 

— At Vienna, prince Leopold, 
brother of the reigning duke of Saxe 
Coburg, to the countess of Cohary. 

— The marquis of Sligo, to lady 
Esther Catherine de Bourg. 

March —. E. B, Portman, esq. 
M. P. to Mary, eldest daughter of 
sir E. Hulse, bart. 

26. Lord Rendlesham, to Anna 
Sophia, daughter of Wm. Tatnall, 


esq. 
28. The marquis of Tweeddale, 
to the honourable lady Snsan Mon- 
tagu, second daughter of the duke 
of Manchester. 
dpril 22, John Drummond, esq. 





to Georgiana, fourth daugh 
admiral sir E. Desai” “= 

May 1. G. Sinclair, esq. eldest 
son of the right honourable sir J, 
Sinclair, bart. to Catherine Ca. 
milla, second daughter of sir W, 
Manners, bart. 

4. Viscount Berry, eldest son of 
the earl of Albemarle, to miss 
Frances Steer. 

— Honourable and rev. G. Ne. 
ville, master of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and youngest son of 
lord Braybrooke, to the right ho» 
nourable Charlotte Legge, second 
surviving daughter of the late earl 
of Dartmouth. 

10. The honourable capt. T, B. 
Capel, K. C. B. youngest brother of 
the earl of Essex, to Harriet Cathe. 
rine, only daughter of F. G. Smyth, 
esq. 

— Honourable H. Grey Bennet, 
second son of the earl of Tanker- 
ville, to miss Russell, daughter of 
lord Wm. Russell. 

17. The earl of Normanton, to 
lady Diana Herbert, daughter of 
the earl of Pembroke. 

June. The honourable Hayes St. 
Leger, only son of viscount Done- 
raile, to the lady Charlotte Esther 
Bernard, second daughter of the 
earl of Bandon. 

July 1. The earl of Kenmare, 
to Augusta Anne, second daughter 
of sir Robert Wilmot, bart. 

23. Right honourable earl Pau- 
let, to lady Smith Berges. 

— Lord Charles Bentinck, 0 
lady Abdy. 

— Honourable Mr. Campbell, 
eldest son of lord Cawdor, to lady 
Elizabeth Thynne, eldest daughter 
of the marquis of Bath. 

18. Alexander Murray, ¢s4, © 
lady Anne Bingham, daughter 4 
the earl of Lucan. 

August 20. Honourable . 
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Idest son of lord Arden, to 
orm Elizabeth Anne Brudenell, el- 
dest daughter of the earl of Cardi- 


a wmber 12. Right honourable 
J. U. Frere, esq. to lady Errol. 

November 17. Marquis de Bou- 
nay, French minister at Berlin, to 
the countess O’ Neil. 


DEATHS in the years 1815, 1816. 
December 1815. At Beaufort Cas- 


tk, in the Aird, near Inverness, in 
his80th year, the honourable Archi- 
bald Fraser, of Lovat, colonel com- 
mandant of the Ist regiment of In- 
verness-shire local militia, sometime 
British consul at Algiers, and after- 
wards M.P. for the county of Ia- 
verness. 

At Taunton, aged 69, sir John 
Lethbridge, bart. 

27. her the right 
honourable Alan Hyde, viscount 
Gardner, K. C. B. vice-admiral of 
the white. 

$l. At Fareham, Hants, in his 
Tith year, P. Patton, esq. admiral 
of the red squadron of H. M. fleet. 

At Penrhyn Castle, the right ho- 
nourable Anne Susanna, baroness 
Penrhyn, widow of Richard Pen- 
nant, lord Penrhyn, whose title be- 
came extinct in 1808, 

At Paris, after eight days illness, 
the female Hottentot, whose person 
was publicly exhibited in London 

ree or four years ago, and excited 
considerable curiosity, under the de- 
sgnation of the Hottentot Venus. 

January 5. In Baker-street, in 
his 49th year, lieutenant-general sir 

orge Prevost, colonel of the 16th 

regiment of foot, and late governor- 

mchief and commander of the 

forces of the British colonies, North 
ica, 

At Warsaw, aged 125, F. Na- 
todsky, a Polish pat sing He 








married his second wife at 92; a 
daughter now alive was the fruit of 
this marriage, 

cit Weilbourg, his serene high- 
ness the prince of Nassau Weil- 
bourg. 

In his 89th year, Henry Haring- 
ton, M. D. and alderman of Bath. 

17. In Mansfield-street, John 
Heath, esq. one of the judges of the 
court of Common Pleas, 

At Paris, sic Thomas Windsor 
Hunloke, bart. of Wingerworth. 

At Brussels, sos a ica hear- 
ing of the death of her illustrious 
husband), the princess of Nassau- 
Weilbourg, Louisa Isabella Alex- 
andrina. 

22. In Piccadilly, sir Drum- 
mond Smith, bart. of Tring Park, 
Herts, brother of Joshaa and Tho- 
mas Smith, and of the late J. Smith 

sSurgess, and uncle of the marchio- 
ness of Northampton. 

In Mount-street, the honourable 
Apsley Bathurst, D.C. L. fellow 
of All Souls college; son of the 
late ear), and only brother of the 
present earl of Bathurst. 

At the earl of Hardwicke’s, Tet- 
tenhanger, near St. Alban’s, James 
Yorke, esq. third son of the late 
lord bishop of Ely. 

On Clapham-common, Robert 
Barclay, esq. of Lombard-street, 
banker. 

Fvbruary i. In Merrion-square 
South, Dublin, in his 88th year, the 
right honourable Joshua Allen, fifth 
viscount Allen, baron Allen of Still- 
organ, 

3. In Montagu-place, Blooms- 
bury, in his 58th year, sir Henry 
Dampier, knight, one of his majes- 
ty’s justices of the Court of King’s 
Bench, 

4. At his apartments in Bond- 
street, in his 71st year, Richard 
lord viscount Fitzwilliam, F.R.S. 

At Bath, the right honourable 

Samuel 
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Samuel viscount Hood, admiral of 
the red squadron of his majesty’s 
fleet, governor of Greenwich Hos- 
ital, elder brother of the Trinity- 
ouse, and knight grand cross of the 
order of the Bath. 

At Waterford, Rev. Dr. Power, 
Roman catholic bishop of Waier- 
ford, 

At Havelberg, Prussia, aged 92, 
field-marshal Mollendorff, believed 
to be the oldest general in Europe. 

Aged 85, John Baring, esq. 
M.P. for Exeter for 35 years, which 
honour he resigned in 1793. 

At Heaton-house, Lancashire, 
in her 67th year, Eleanor countess 
of Wilton, daughter and co-heiress 
of sir Ralph Assheton, bart. of 
Middleton, Lancashire. 

4. In Hamilton-place, in con- 
sequence of being thrown from his 
horse in St. James’s Park some 
time ago, in his 56th year, Robert 
Hobart, earl of Buckinghamshire, 
baron Hobart, president of the board 

of commissioners for the manage- 
ment of affairs of India, 

8. At Rocherts, Essex, after a 
long and most afflicting illness, the 
right honourable the countess of St. 
Vincent. 

At Paris, at an advanced age, the 
duc de Rohan, peer of France, and 
first gentleman of the bedchamber. 

At Compton Verney, in his 78th 
year, the right honourable John 

eyto Verney, lord Willoughby de 
Broke, D.C, L. a lord of the king’s 
bedchamber, and a vice-president of 
the Royal Humane Society. 

At her cottage, Osbornby, near 
Falkingham, aged 80, Mrs. Glass- 
up, formerly Mrs. Cole, mother of 
the countess of Berkeley. 

15. A: Naples, the prince of 
Hesse Philips:hal captain-general 
of the Neapolitan army. 

19. At Mrs. Dalrymple’s, Port- 


man-square, Louisa Grace, duchess 





{I816, 


of St. Alban’s ; and her infant sop 
the duke of St. Aiban’s, 

2.5. In Merrion-street, Dublin, 
in his 67th year, the right honour. 
able Chichester Skeffington, fourth 
earl of Massareene, eighth viscount 
Massareene, baron of Lou hneagh, 
and a baronet of Great Britain, a 
trustee of the linen manufacture for 
the province of Munster, and col. 
lector of Belfast. 

29. In Princes-street, Hanover. 
square, the right hoa, Gustavus Ha. 
milton, viscount Boyne, and baron 
Hamilton of Stackallan, Ireland, 

March 5. At Brompton, where 
she went for change of air, one of 
the most amiable of her sex, whose 
virtues endeared her toall who knew 
her, the widow of major-general 
Haviland, 45th regiment, daughter- 
in-law of the late general Haviland, 
and niece of the right honourable 
Edmund Burke. She has left one 
son (now the only representative of 
that great statesman). 

At Brighthelmstone, aged 54, 
Joseph de Mendoza _ Rios, 

F. R S. anative of Spain, and well 
known in the literary world for his 
writings on nautical astronomy. 

Aged 614, the veteran performer, 
Mr. Hugh Sparks. 

In her 82d year, Grace countess 
Dowager of Farnham, She was 
the youngest daughter of Arthur 
Burdett, esq. ; and married to the 
late earl Farnham in 177); by 
whom she had two daughters. 

At his seat of Terling Place, Es- 
sex, in his 89th year, John Strutt, 

esq. lineally descended from si 
Denner Strutt, of an ancient family, 
residing formerly near Warley, ™ 
that county. 

11. In Lower Grosvenor-streety 
aged 90, dowager lady Hamilton, 
widow of the Jate general sir Ro- 
bert Hamilton, bart. last surviving 
daughter of sir John eno 
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bart. and aunt of the present sir 
Gilbert Hamilton, bart. 


11. At Oneida, aged 110, Ske- 
nandon, the Oneida chief, who di- 

‘sonished himself by numerous 
nie support of the British in 
the Seven Years War. 

14, Atthe manor-house, Hayes, 
aged 49, Mr. W. Walker, the cele- 
brated astronomical lecturer. 

*, At Malta, aged 37, lieute- 
nant colonel Clement Martin Ed- 
wards, !st Ceylon regiment. 

18. In Hill-street, Berkeley- 
square,in her 77th year, Miss Golds- 
worthy, many years sub-preceptress 
to their royal highnesses the prin- 
cesses. 

9. At the Brazils, Maria Fran- 
ces Isabella, queen of Portuzal and 
Algarve. 

ohn Courtenay, esq. a gentle- 
man whose eminent taients, elo. 
quence, and wit, displayed on for- 
mer.occasions in the house of com- 
mons, and, above all, whose politi- 
cal integrity, made him justly dear 
toall who knew him. 

In Somerset-place, aged 77, Na- 
thaniel Marchant, esq. R.A. F.S.A. 
sealeneraver to his majesty, chief 
engraver of stamps, and assistant 
engraver to his majesty’s mint; a 
most respectable man, and a very 
eminent artist. 

April 4. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, aged 58, major-general Jo: 
ph Baird, brother of sir David 
Baird, bart. G.C.B. and K.C. 

ll, In Parliament-street, after 
ashort illness, aged 81], the right 
honourable Patrick J)uigenan, 

L.D.a privy counsellor m Jre- 
lind, M. P. for the city of Armagh, 
‘ear-general of the metropolitan 
a of Armagh, of the dioceses 
_ and Elphin, of the con- 

oral court of Dublin, judge 

© prerogative court, king's 
advocate-general of the high court 
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of admiralty, and professor of civil 
law in the university of Dublin. 

15. At his house in Bedford. 
square, in his 68th year, sir Simon 
le Blanc, one of the judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench, 

14. At his seat, Westmeath, the 
right honourable Richard Malone, 
lord Sunderlir. 

23. At Langstone Cliff Cottage, 
near Dawiish, aged 67, Thomas 
Johnes, esq. of Hafod, M, P, and 
lord lieutenant and custos rotulo- 
rum for Cardiganshire. 

26. At Presteign, on his return 
from the circuit, in his 62d year, 
George Hardinge, esq, M. A. F, 
R. S. and F. 3. A, attorney gene- 
ral to the queen, and his majesty’s 
justice for the counties of Glamor. 
gan, Brecknock, and Radnor, 

27. At Paris, where he had re. 
sided for the last 15 years, the rev, 
sir Herbert Croft, bart. a gentle- 
man of very considerable literary 
attainments. 

Rev, Charles Dunster, M. A, 
rector of Petworth, and rural dean 
of Western Sussex. 

At Verona, of an abscess on the 
lungs, in her 28th year, the empress 
of Austria, second wife of the em- 
peror Francis, 

At Lisbon, in his 37th year, the 
right honourable lord Arthur John 
Henry Somerset, brother to the 
duke of Beaufort, and M. P. for the 
county of Monmouth. 

AtAllerton-park, Yorkshire, sud- 
denly, the right honourable Charles 
Philip Stourton lord Stourton, 

May 2. Inher 89th year, Mrs. 
Celia Pomeroy, many years the 
much respected governess of a 
boarding-school for young ladies 
at Twiabeaiomn: and afterwards for 
a short time at Richmond. 

2. In Green-street, aged 70, Gre- 
ville, earl of Warwick and Brooke, 
lord-lieutenant of the county and 

recorder 
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recorder of the town and borough 
of Warwick. 

At Hopetoun-house, in West 
Lothian, the right hon. James Hope 
Johnston, third earl of | pe 

June 4. At Naples, in his 84th 
year, the celebrated Paesiello, whose 
life and labours have been devoted 
to history and music. 

6. At Petersburg, aged 83, field. 
marshal prince Nich. Soltikoff, who 
retained his faculties and activity of 
mind co the last. 

17. In Portman-square, the 
right honourable Charles Pierre- 
pont, earl Manvers, viscount New. 
ark, and baron Pierrepont. 

In his castle of Houssaye, mar- 
shal Augereau, duke of Castiglione, 
and peer of France. 

In his 82d year, Mr. Thomas 
Henry, apothecary of Manchester, 
president of the literary and philo- 
sophical society of Manchester, 
F. R. S. of London, and member of 
several other learned societies both 
in this country and abroad. 

20. At Highgate, aged 52, the 
rev, Jeremiah Joyce, a Dissenting 
teacher of the Unitarian persuasion, 
and author of many elementary 
works which bear his name, as well 
as compiler of others published ano- 
nymously, or under the names of 
other persons, 

22. Aged 40, Sir Alexander 
Macdonald Lockhart, of Lee and 
Carnwath, bart. 

96,0. S. At Kiew, where he 
had resided some years, and re- 
ceived a pension from the Russian 
“nme aged 56, prince Ypsi- 

anti, formerly Hospodar of Molda- 
via and Wallachia. 

27. In his 68th year, at his seat 
at Westdean-house, Sussex, most 
sincerely regretted, the right hon. 
John Peachy baron Selsey, of Sel- 
ns in Sussex, F. R.S. FL A. S. and 

LS. 
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29. In Leicester.sqna 
76, Robert Bland, M. D. 1 

July 2. At Woolwich, sir Joha 
Dyer, lieutenant-colonel in the roy. 
al regiment of artillery, a baiale 
commander of the order of the 
Bath, and son of the late Thomas 
Dyer, of Park-street, Westminster, 
esq. 
2. In Gloucester-place, after an 
illness of only three days, in her 
75th year, Mary baroness Nolcken, 

At his house in Paris, of an apo. 
plectic attack, the right honourable 
Arthur Annesley, earl of Mountnor. 
ris, Viscount Valentia, baron Mount. 
norris, of Mountnorris Castle, Ar 
magh, baron Altham, of Altham, 
Cork, and a baronet, a privy coun 
sellor in Ireland, a governor of the 
county of Wexford, F. R. 8, and 
F.S. A. 

At Calgarth Park, Westmore- 
land, the right reverend and truly 
venerable Richard Watson, D. D. 
bishop of Llandaff. 

At St. Cloud, the celebrated and 
favourite representative muse, Mrs. 
Dorothea Jordan, 

Lieutenant-general the honour 
able sir Brydges Trecothick Hen 
niker, bart. of Newton-hall, Es 
sex, youngest son of the late, and 
brother of the present, lord Henn 
ker. 

7. The right honourable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, after a pro 
yas illness, in the 75th year of 

is age. 

13° At Aberdeen, in the Séh 
year of his episcopate, the 
rev. John Skinner, primate 
episcopal church in Scotland. 

23. At Harrogate, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hamilton ; a lady well known 
to the world as the author of seve 
ral useful and elegant works 
most beneficial tendency and 
execution. 


Aged 85. General count Charles 
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of Erbach Schonberg, who had been 
68 years in the Austrian service, | 

August 1. At Pancras, in his 
guth year, David Mac herson, esq. 
sub-commissioner of the public re- 
cords. : 

94. At Hammersmith, Charles 
Taylor, M. D. secretary to the so- 
ciety for the encouragement of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce. 

At Worthy, Hants, in his 89th 
year, sir Chaloner Ogle, bart, se- 
nior admiral in the royal navy. 

At Blankey, near Stamford, aged 
58, Charles Chaplin, esq. M. P. for 
the county of Lincoln. 

September 5. In Sermon-lane, 
Doctors’ Commons, after a long 
and painful illness, which he bore to 
the last with exemplary fortitude, 
in his 74th vear, Mr. Thomas Tom- 
kins, the celebrated penman. 

At Leicester, aged 74, Thomas 
Arnold, M. D. fellow of the royal 
college of physicians, and of the 
royal medical society of Edinburgh, 
senior physician to the infirmary, 
and sole physician to the lunatic 
asylum, Leicester. 

6. In Belgrave Place, Pimlico, 
in his 80th year, Mr. Thomas, 
Clark, proprietor of Exeter’Change, 
and occupier with the sale of cutle- 
ty, turnery, &c. of about one half 
of that extensive range of building. 

In his 8ist year, Philip d’Au- 
vergne, prince de Bouillon, vice- 
admiral of the red, many years 
commander-in-chief on the Guern- 
sey and Jersey station. 

10. Died at Cheltenham, in his 
Sst year, Richard Reynolds, of 

nstol, 2 member of the Society of 

nends ; who, in the full possession 
of those faculties which had long 
been dedicated with humble piety 
to the service of his Redeemer, full 
of faith, of days, of riches, and of 
ur, Was ere to his fathers, 

aa shock of corn fully ripe, 
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At Corsham-house, Wilts, aged 
54, Paul Cobb Methuen, esq, 

29, At his prebendal house in 
Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, in 
his 85th year, the rev. William Bell, 
D. D. senior prebendary of St. Pe- 
ter’s Westminster. 

October 16, At Pilgrim, in Bar- 
badoes, lieutenant-general sir James 
Leith, governor of that island. 

21. In St. James’s-square, in his 

7th year, the right honourable 
William Lyon, earl Beauchamp. 

30. At Stutgard, Frederic Wil 
liam I. king of Wurtemberg. 

November 6, At Strelitz, his se- 
rene highness Charles Louis Frede- 
rick, grand duke of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz. 

At Pewsey Parsonage, at an ad- 
vanced age, rev. Joseph Townsend, 
M. A. rector of Pewsey, Wilts. 

At Gatcombe House, Hants, sir 
Roger Curtis, bart. admiral of the 
red, 

17. At Barbaville, the right ho- 
nourable Patrick Dillon, 1}th earl 
of Roscommon and baron of Kil- 
kenny West. 

Aged 83, Mr. John Noble, of 
Southampton-buildings, Holborn, 
upwards of half a century a clerk in 
the house of Messrs. Hoares, bank- 
ers, Fleet-street. 

At Berlin, in his 70th year, Dr. 
Bremer, who was distinguished for 
his meritorious exertions in the in- 
troduction of vaccination, 

At Taplow, in his 72d year, 
Abraham Robarts, esq. M. P. for 
Worcester, an eminent banker, part- 
ner with sit W. Curtis, in Lombard- 
street; an ex-director of the East 
India company; and colonel of the 
first regiment of East India volun- 
teers. He first represented the éity 
of Worcester in 1796. 

December 15. At Chevening, 
Kent, in his 64th year, Charles 
Stanhope, earl Stanhope, 
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PROMOTIONS in the year 1816. 
January 8. A. Saint John Ba- 
ker, esq. his majesty’s consul gene- 
ralin the United States of America, 
20. Colonel James Ba: hurst, 
lieutenant-governor of the Virgin 
Islands. vice lieutenant-colonel Na- 
ier resi ’ 
' Dee. el T’. Rennell, M. A. 
fellowof King’sCollege,Cambridge, 
Christian advocate, vice D’Oyly. 
Dublin Castle, Jan. 22, Promo- 
tions in the pecrage granted to the 
followin. noblemen and their re. 
spective heirs male: Walter, earl of 
rmonde and Ossory, the dignity 
of a marquess, by the title of mar- 
quess of Ormonde, county Tippe- 
rary.. To Robert, earl of London- 
derry, the dignity of a marquess, by 
the title of marquess of London- 
derry, county Londonderry. To H. 
Burton, earl Conyngham, the dig- 
nities of a viscount, earl and mar- 
quess, by the titles of viscount 
Slane, county Meath, earlof Mount 
Charles, and marquess Conyng- 
ham, county Donegal. To Charles 
John, viscount Mountjoy, the dig. 
nity of an earl, by the title of the 
earl of Blesinton, county Wicklow. 
To Richard, viscount Bantry, the 
dignities of viscount and earl, by 
the titles of viscount Beerhaven, 
and earl of Bantry, county Cork. 
To Richard, baron Cahir, the dig- 
nities of viscount and earl, by the 
titles of viscount Cahir, and earl of 
Glengall, county Tipperary. To 
John Baker Holroyd, baron Shet- 
field, of Sheffield, county York, 
baron Sheffield, of Dunamore, 
county Meath, and baron Sheffield, 
of Roscommon, Ireland, the dig- 
nities of viscount and earl, by the 
titles of viscount Pevensey, and 
earl of Shefhield, in Ireland. To 
Lodge Evans, baron Frankfort, the 
dignity of a viscount by the title of 
viscount Frankfort de Montmoren- 





cy, of Galmoye, county Kilkenn 
To Richard, baron Adare re 
di nity of a viscount, by the title 
of viscount Mount Earl, county Li. 
merick. ‘To William, baron Ep. 
nismore, the dignity of a viscous 
by the title of viscount Ennismore 
and Listowel, county Kerry, And 
to John Prendergast, baron Kiltar. 
ton, the dignity of a Viscount, by 
the title of viscount Gort, of Lime. 
rick, with remainder to tight ho. 
nourable Charles Vereker, nephew 
of the said John Prendergast baron 
Kiltarton, and to his heirs male. 

Writeball, Jan. 2'. The dignity 
of a baronet of the united kingdom, 
granted to the following gentlemen, 
and their respective heirs male, Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, kn*, admiral of the 
red squadron of his majesty’s fleet; 
Bannastre Tarleton, esq. general in 
the army, and colonel of his majes 
ty’s 2lst light dragoons; John 
Floyd, esq. general in the army, 
and colonel of his majesty’s Sth light 
dragoons, 

27. James Allan Park, esq. one 
of the justices of the common pleas, 
vice sir A. Chambre resigned. 

Downing-sireet, Jan, 29. Lieute- 
nant-general sir John Coape Sher 
brooke, governor in chief of the 
provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and the islands of Prince 
Edward and Cape Breton. 

Lieutenant-colonel Charles W. 
Maxwell, governor and comma. 
der-in-chief of the island of Dom 
nica, 

Brighton, Jan, 30. Duke of Rich 
mond, lord lieutenant of Sussex 

Admiral sir Richard King, com 
mander-in-chief in the East Indies, 
vice admiral sir George Burltoa 
deceased, 

Sir J. Colpoys, governor ol 
Greenwich Hospital, vice 
Hood, 

George 
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Snowley Holroyd, esq. 

a judge of the King’s Bench, vice 

i veg pois oH aly 
ming-streel, L°@0. Loe ajor- 
var sodesiok Phillips Robinson, 

C. B. governor of Tobago. 

Major-general George William 
Ramsay, governor of Antigua and 
Montserrat. 

Thomas Probyn, esq. governor 
of St. Christopher, Nevis, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

17. Major-general Phineas Riall, 

vernor of Grenada. 

John Leach, esq. chancellor, Wil- 
liam Draper Best, esq. attorney- 

], and William Harrison, 
esq. solicitor-general, to the prince 
of Wales. 

Mar. 16. Henry Thomas How- 
ard Molyneux, esq. M. P. deputy 
earl marshal of England to his bro- 
ther the duke of Norfolk. 

Marquess of Salisbury and earl 
of Chichester, joint postmasters ge- 
neral. 

James Topping, esq. attorney 
l of the county palatine of 
ncaster. 

Sir Thomas Boulden Thompson, 
one of the directors of Greenwich 
Hospital, vice lord Hood; and trea- 
surer of Greenwich Hospital, vice 
sit J, Colpoys. 

Earl of Macclesfield, president 
of the board of agriculture, vice earl 
of Hardwicke resigned. 

Whiteball, May 3. His serene 
hi ss Leopold George Frede- 
neky prince of Cobourg, consort of 

royal highness the princess 
lotte Augusta, to take prece- 
dence and rank bifore the arch- 
p of Canterbury, the lord chan- 
, and all other great officers, 
before the dukes (others than 
and except the dukes of the blood 
royal) and all other peers of the 


ene May 4. His serene 


judges in the Scotch Jury court, 
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highness Leopold George Frederick, 
prince of Saxe Cobourg of Saalfeld, 
&c. to be a general in the army, 

11, Sir Me Moore, lord of 
the Admiralty, vice lord Henry 
Paulet, 

21. Vice-admiral Pickmore, go- 
vernor and commander in chief of 
Newfoundland. 

25. The dignity of field mar- 
shal conferred on the duke of Glou- 
cester, and the prince of Saxe Co- 
bourg. 

The earl of Clancarty, ambassa- 
dor extraordinary to the Nether-- 
lands, 

Carlton-House, May 25. Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, and sir J, 
Abercromby, knights grand crosses 
of the Bath. 

Whitehall, June 4. Right honour- 
able G,. Canning, viscount Castle. 
reagh, right honourable Henry earl 
Bathurst, and right honourable 
Henry viscount Sidmouth (his ma- 
jesty’s three principal secretaries of 
state), right hon. the earl of Livers 
pool, right hon. N,. Vansittart, 
right honourable John baron Teign- 
mouth, viscount Lowther, right 
honourable John Sullivan, lord Aps- 
ley, lord Binning, and right ho- 
nourable W. Sturges Bourne, H. 
M, commissioners for the affairs of 
India, 

Rev. Dr. Stanser, bishop of Nova 
Scotia, vice Dr. Inglis deceased, 

June 29. General R. A. Sey- 
mour, governor and commander in 
chief of St. Lucia. 

The marquis of Hertford, lord 
lieutenant of Warwickshire. 

July2. The prince of Cobourg, 
member of the privy council. 
6. Adam Gillies, esq. one of the J 
rchibald Colquhoun, esq. clerk 
of the registers in Scotland. 
The earl of ee ypper lieut. and 
sheriff principal of Linlithgowshure. 
(E) July 16, 

















































































Jilly 16. Rev. Herbert Marsh, chancellor of thé university of Oy. 
D. D. recommended to be elected ford fot the ensuing year. t 
bishop of Llandaff, vice Dr. Wat- John Herriot, esq. cornptroller of 
son deceased. Greenwich Hospital. § 
Dorwning-street, July 29. Lieutes — John Charles Herries, esq. audi. 
nant general George, earl of Dal- tor of the civil list. I 
hotisie, G. C. B. lieusenant gover- Nov. 1. Rev. Dr. Kaye, divi. 
sidr Of the province of Nova Scotia. nity professor in the university of 0 
Forcign-office, Aug. 6. Honours Cambridge, vice rev. Dr. Marsh, 
able John feade, consul-generalin § Dec. 7. The dignities of viscount, I 
Spain, vice sir John Hunter de- earl, and marquis, granted to the b 
ceased, earl of Moira, by the titles of vis 
Whiteball, Aug. 6. Captain sir count Loudon, earl of Rawdon, C 
Thomas Lavie, K. G. C. B. gover- and marquis of Hastings. 
nor of the Royal Naval Asylum at a 0 
Greenwich, vice Dacres. SHERIFFS far the year 1816, 
‘ 17. The dignity of abaron of Bedfordshire. Henry Brandreth, T 
the United Kingdom, granted unto of Houghton Regis, esq. 
Algernon Percy, esq. (commonly Berkshire. Richard Powlett 0 
G 





called lord Algernon Percy) by the Wrighte Benyon, of Englefield,esg. 

title of baron Prudhoe, of Prudhoe Buckinghamshire. Thomas Ty 

Castle, Northumberland. ringham Bernard, of Nether Win- 
Sept. 14. Baroness Lucas,acoun- chendon, esq. 

fess of the United Kingdom, bythe |= Cambridgeshire and Hunting- 


title of countess de Grey, of Wrest. donshire. John Whitby Quintin, of C 
Right rev. bishop Gleig, LL.D. Hatley Saint George, esq. 
F.R.5.E.A.5S.5. primate of the Cheshire. Samuel Aldétséy, of et 
episcopal church in Scotland, vice Aldersey, esq. 
bishop Skinner deceased. Cumberland. William Brows, a 
Rey. William Skinner, D. D.a_ of Tallantire-hall, esq. 
bishop of the episcopal church in Derbyshire. John Peel, of the b 
Scotland, vice his late father. Pastures, esq. 
21. Lord Exmouth created — Devonshire. Sir Arthur Chiehes s 


viscount Exmouth. Rear admiral ter, of Youlston, bart. 
Milne, knight commander of the Dorsetshire. J. Herbert Browne, 
Bath. And captains C. Ekims, of Weymouth, esq. 
honourable F. W. Aylmer, W. F. Essex. Nicholas Pearce, of 
Wise, honourable A. Maitland, W. Loughten, esq. 
Patterson, and J. Coode, compa- © Gloucestershire. Daniel John 
nions of the Bath. Niblett, of Harefield, esq. 
Carlton-house, Oct, 2. Rear-ad- Herefordshire. Kingsmill Evaas 
miral sir David Milne, investedwith of the Hill, esq. 
"7 _— ofaknightcommander - Herts. Daniel Giles, of Young» 
of the Bath. bury, esq. 
_ . Whiteball, Oct. 4. Baron Von de ene. Alexander Evelyn, of &. 
Capellen, vice admiral of the fleet Clere, ésq. 
of the king of the Netherlands, an Leicestershire. Charles William 
ag knight commander of the Pochin, of og OT riled 
iy etidiand ‘ides an. 9 Lincolnshire. Neville Kmg, 
v, mas Fe hte ice- Asb 7 
- ‘its Monmouth 
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Monmouthshire. Sir Henry Pro- 
theroe, of Llantarnam Abbey, knt. 
Norfolk. Sigismund Trafford 
Southwell, of Wroxham, esq. 
Northamptonshire. Sir James 
Langham, of Cottisbrooke, bart. 
Northumberland. Matthew Bell, 
of Woolsington, esqs 
Nottinghamshire. Sir Robert 
Howe Bromley, of East Stoke, 


bart. 

Oxfordshire. John Phillips, of 
Culham, esq. 

Rutlandshire, John C. Gilson, 
of Berley, esq: 

Shropshire. Sir Thomas John 
Tyrwhitt Jones, of Stanley, bart. 

Somersetshire. John Goodford, 
of Yeovil, esq. 

Staffordshire. John Smith, of 
Great Fenton, esqe 

Count af Southampton. Jahn Mo- 
tant,of Brokenhurst,.esq. 

Suffolk. Sir Charles Blois, of 
Cockfieldshall, bart. 

Surrey. B. Barnard, of Ham. 
common, esq. 

Susser. John Ingram, of Rot. 
tingdean, esq. 

farwickshire. William Hol- 

beche, of Farnborough, esq. 

Wiltshire. John Hussey, of New 
Sarum, esq. 


Worcestershire. Joseph Lea, of 
the Hill, esq. 
Yorkshire. Richard Oliver Gas- 


coigne, of Parlington, esq. 


WALES. 

Caermarthenshire. John Colby, 
of Penny wern, esq. 

Pembrokeshire: H. Mathias, 
of Fern-hill, esq. 

Cardiganshire. Thos. Lloyd, of 
Coedmore, esq. 

Glamorganshire. Richard John 
Hill, of Plymouth Lodge, esq. 

Breconshire. Edward Kendal, 
ef Dany Park, esq. 

Ritdnorshire. Sir Harford Jones, 
of Boultibrook, esq. 

Merioneth. John Davies, of Fron- 
haulog, esq. 

Carnarvonshire. TT, Burrow, of 
Benarth, esq. 

Anglesey. John Price, of Plas 
Llanfallog, esq. 

Montgomeryshire. John Arthur 
Lloyd, of Domgay, esq. 

Denbighshire. Edward Edwards, 
of Cerrig Llwydion, esq- 

r lintshire. John Salusbury Piozzi 
Salusbury, of Bryn Bella, esq. 


Appointed by the Prince of Wales. 


Cornwall, Sir Arscott Ourry 
Molesworth, of Percarrow. 


PUBLIC 
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STATE FAPERS AND OFFICIAL DO- 
CUMENTS, 


HE number and importance 

of these, which have appeared 
during the year 1816, are trifling 
compared with those which were 
put forth by the various powers of 
the civilized world during war:— 
of state papers, properly so called, 
we have only sdlvcend two, as de- 
serving insertion ;these are a conven- 
tion to regulate the commerce be- 
tweenGreat Britain and the United 
States of America, and the Presi- 
dent’s speech:—in every point of 
viewthese are papers of veryconstder- 
able interest. We are fully aware 
of the existence of what is called 
the Holy Alliance; but, in its pre- 
sent form, it is so vague and obscure, 
that ull it is illustrated, cither by 
further official papers from the 
powers who have signed it, or by 
their public conduct, it seems to us 
to require only general notice. 

We were in doubt whether we 
ought to insert the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Elgin Marbles ;—and 
if it were determined to insert it, 
whether this were its proper place. 
Such reports of the committees of 

arliament as related to, or were 
illustrative of, the state of the coun- 
try, we have already noticed in the 
body of our work: but this, not 


being of that description, could not 
there be noticed ; and yet it deserves 
insertion : and as, though it prinei- 
paly relates to the fine arts, yet it 
involves a question regarding the 
rights of an ambassador in forei 
courts, we have determined to insert 
it in this part of the volume. To 
the Report, we have added the 
eleventh number of the Appendix, 
containing a catalogue of the mar 
bles. The last article is an abstract 
of the report of the committee on 
the laws m foreign states, de tr 
ing the regulation of their Catholi 
su jects, in ecclesiastical matters. 
This report is very voluminous, and 
of course could not be inserted en- 
tire in our work: yet, as theres 
a great probability that it will be 
much referred to, and relied upon, 
in the future discussions on the 
Catholic claims, we have deemed it 
proper to give an abstract of it 


ae 





A CONVENTION TO REGULATE THE 
COMMERCE BETWEEN THE TER 
RITORIES OF THR UNITED STATES 
AND THOSE OF HIS BRITANKIC 
MAJESTY. 
The United States of Ament 

and his Britannnic majesty, bein, 

desirous by a convention tor 

the commerce and navigation be» 


tween their respective countries & 
ritories, and people, in such a ~ 
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ner as to render the same recipro- 
callybeneficial and satisfactory,have 

ively named _plenipotentia- 
ries, and given them full powers to 
treat of and conclude such conven- 
tion; that is to say, the president 
of the United States, by and with 
the consent of the senate thereof, 
hath appointed for their plenipoten- 
jaries John Quincy Adams, Henry 
Clay, and Albert Gallatin, citizens 
of he United States : and his royal 
ighness the prince regent, actin 
ti name sad on behalf of hie 
majesty, has named for his plenipo- 
tentiaries the right hon. Frederick 
John Robinson,vice-president of the 
committee of privy council for trade 
and plantations, joint-paymaster of 
his majesty’s forces, and a member 
of the imperial parliament ; Henry 
Goulburn, esq, a member of the im- 
perial rego and under-secre- 
taryof state; and William Adams, 
esq. doctor of civil laws: And the 
said plenipotentiaries having mu- 
= roduced and shown their 
said full powers, and exchanged co- 
pies of the same, have agreed on 
and concluded the following arti- 

viz.— 

Aar. 1, There shall be between 
the territories of the United States 
of America, and all the territories 

Britannic majesty in Europe, 
a co rem liberty of commerce. 
The habitants of the two countries 
Ps ita shall have liberty freely 

id securely to come with their 
ships and cargoes to all such places, 
ports, and rivers in the territories 

d to which other foreigners 
are permitted to come, to enter into 
the same, and to remain and reside 
® any parts of the said territories 
respectively ; also to hire and occupy 

and warehouses for the pur- 
poses of their commerce ; and ge- 
ryan | the merchants and traders 
nation respectively shall en- 
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joy the most complete protection 
and security for their commerce 3 
but subject always to the laws and 
statutes of the two countries re- 
spectively. 

2. No higher or other duties shall 
be imposed on the importation to 
the United States of any articles, 
the growth, produce, or manufac. 
ture of his Britannic majesty’s ter. 
ritories in Europe, and no higher or 
other duties shall be imposed on the 
importation into the territories of 
his Britannic Majesty in Europe of 
any articles, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the United States, 
than are or shall be payable on 
the like articles, being the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of an 
other foreign countries ; nor shalt 
any higherorother duties or charges 
be imposed in either of the two 
countries, on the exportation of any 
articles to the Unized States, or to 
his Britannic majesty’s territories in 
Europe respectively, than such as 
are payable on the exportation of 
the like articles to any other foreign 
country ; nor shall any prohibition 
be imposed on the exportation or 
importation of any articles, the 
rrowth, produce, or manufacture of 
the United States, or ot his Britan- 
nic majesty’s territories in Europe, 
to or from the said territories of his 
Britannic majesty in Europe, to or 
from the said United States, which 
shall not be equally extended to all 
other nations. 

No higher or other duties or 
charges shall be imposed in any of 
the ports of the United States on 
British vessels, than those payable 
in the same ports by vessels of the 
United States, nor in the ports of 
any of his Britannic majesty’s ter- 
ritories in Europe, on the vessels of 
the United States, than shall be pay- 
able in the same ports on British 
vessels. ‘Ihe same duties shall be 

(E 3) paid 
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id on the importation into the 
nited States of any articles the 
th,produce, or manufacture of 
ie Britannic Majesty's territories 
in Europe, whetlier such tmporta- 
tion shall be in vessels of the United 
States, or in British vessels, and rhe 
same duties shall be patd on the im- 
rtation into the ports of any of brs 
ritatnic majesty’s territories in 
Europe, of any article the growth, 
uce, or manufacture of the 
nited States, whether such wn- 
portation shall be in British vessels, 
et in the vessels of the United States, 
The same duties shali be paid, 
and the same bounties allowed on 
the exportation of any articles, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture 
of his Britannic majesty’s territories 
im Europe to the United States, 
whether such expertation shall be 
im British vessels, or vessels of the 
United States, and the same duties 
shall be paid, and the same bounties 
allowed on the exportation of any 
article the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the United States 
to his Britannic majesty’s territortes 
im Europe, whether such exportation 
aluil be in British vessels, or im ves- 
sels of the United States. 
It is further agreed, that in all 
aces where drawbacks are or may 
» allowed upon the re-expeortation 
of any goods the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of either country 
respectively, the amount of the said 
drawbacks shall be the same,whether 
the said goods shall have been ori- 
ginally imported in a British or 
aimerican vessel; but when suel: re- 
exportation shall take place from 
the United States ina British vessel, 
or from territories of his Britannic 
majesty tn Europe m an American 
vessel, to any other toreyn nation ; 
the two contracting parties reserve 
to themselves respectively the right 
of regulating or dumimshing in such 


case the amount of the said draw, 
back. 

The imtercoarse between the 
United States and his Britannic 
majesty’s possessions in the Weg 
Indies, and on the continent of 
NorthAmerica, shall not be affected 
by any of the provisions of this 
article; but each party shall remain 
in the complete possession of its 
rights, with respect to such an in 
tercourse. 

3. His Britannic majesty agrees 
that the vessels of the United States 
of America shall be admitted, and 
hospitably received, at the pring? 
settle nents of the British domisions 
m the East Indies ; videlicet, Cale 
eutta, Madras, Bombay, and the 
Prince ot Wales’s Island : and chat 
the citizens of the said United States 
may freely carry on trade between 
the satd principal settlements and 
the said United States ta all articles 
et which the importation and em 
portation respectively to and from 
the said territortes shall not be en 
tirely prohibited ; provided only, 
that it shall not be lawful for them, 
in any time of war between the 
British government and any stale 
or power whatever, to export irom 
the said territories, without the 
special permission of the British 
government, any military stores oF 
naval stores or rice; the citizens a 
the United States shall pay tor ther 
vessels, when admitted, rane. 
er other duty or charge, than 
be payable on the vessels of the 
most tavoured European sation 
and they shall pay no higher 
other duties or charges on the mi 
portation or exportation of the car 
goes of the said vessels, than # 
be payable on the same @ 
when imported or exported im the 
vessels of the most tavoured ky 
ropean nations Butit 1s 
agreed; that tlre vessels of the _ 
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States shall not carry any articles 
from the said principal settlements 
to any port or place, except to some 
port or place in the United States 
of America when the same shall be 
unladen. Itis also understood, that 
the permission granted by this artt- 
cle is not to extend to allow the ves- 
sels of the United States to carry on 
rt of the coasting trade of the 

said British territories: but the ves- 
sels of the United States having, in 
the first instance, proceeded to one 
of the said principal settlements of 
the British dominions in the East 
fadies, and then going with their 
inal cargoes, or any part there- 

of, from one of the said principal 
settlements to another, shall not be 
considered as carrying on the cnast- 
ing trade. The vessels of the 
United States may also touch for 
refreshments, but not for commerce, 
jathe course of their voyage, to or 
from the British territories in India, 
arto or from the dominions of the 
emperor of China, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, the island of St. 
Helena, or such other places as may 
bein the possession of Great Britain, 
ia the African or Indian seas ; it 
being well understood, that in all 
that 2 nm these articles, the citi- 
wensof the United States shall be 
ect, in all respects, to the laws 
regulations of the British go- 
verament from time to time esta- 


#. It shall be free for each of the 
(wocontracting pasties respectively, 
toappoint consuls for the protection 

trade to reside in the dominions 
and territories of the other party : 

ore any consul shall act as 

such, he shall in the usual form be 
approved and admitted by the go- 
"ernment to which he is sent; and 
itis hereby declared, that in case of 
rare improper conduct towards 
hws or government of the 
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country to which he is sent, such 
consul may either be punished g:- 
cording to law, if the laws will 
reach the case, or be sent back, the 
offended government assigning to 
the other the reasons for the same. 

It is hereby declared, that either 
of the contracting parties may exe 
cept from the residence of consuls 
such particular places as such party 
shall judge fit to be so excepied. 

5. This conveayon, when the 
same shall have been duly ratified 
by the president of the United 
States, by and with the advice and 
consent of their senate, and by his 
Britannic majesty ; and the respec. 
tive ratifications mutually exchang- 
ed, shall be binding and obligatory 
on the said United States and his 
majesty for four years from the date 
of its signature, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged in six months 
from this time, or sooner, if pos- 
sible. 

Done at London, this 3d day of 
July, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen. 

LS.) Jous Q. Apams, 

L.S.) H. Cray, 

L.S.) Acsert GaLvaTin, 
(L.S.) Frep. J. Ropinson, 

L.S.) Heway Goucsuan, 
(L.S.) Witrtam Abas. 

Now therefore be it known, that 
I, James Madison, president of the 
United States of America, having 
seen and considered the foregoing 
convention, have, by and wixh the 
advice and consent of the senate, 
accepted, ratified, and conirmed 
the same, and every clau.e and 
article thereof, subject to the exe 
ception contained in a declaration 
made hy the authority of his Bri- 
tannic majesty on the 24th day of 
November last, a copy of which 
declaration is hereuuto annexed, 

In testimony whereof, I have 
caused the seal of the United States 

(E 4) to 
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to be hereunto affixed, and have 
signed the same with my hand. 
Done at the city of Washington, 
this 22d day of December, A. D. 
4815, and of the independence of 
the United States the 40th. 
(L.S.) James Mapison, 
By the President. James Monror, 
Secretary of State. 
DECLARATION, 
The undersigned, his Britannic 
majesty’s chargé d'affaires in the 
United States of America, is com- 
manded by his royal highness the 
prince regent, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his majesty, to 
explain and declare, upon the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the 
convention concluded in London on 
the $d of July, in the present year, 
for regulating the commerce and 
navigation between the two coun- 
tries, that in consequence of events 
which have happened in Europe 
subsequent to the signawure of the 
convention aforesaid, it has been 
deemed expedient and determined, 
in conjunction with the Allied So- 
vereigns, that St. Helena shall be 
the ane allotted for the future resi- 
dence of general Napoleon Buona- 
parte, under such regulations as 
may be necessary for the perfect 
security of his person; and it has 
been resolved, for that purpose, that 
all ships and vessels whatever, as 
well British ships and vessels as 
others, exceptiig only ships belong- 
ing to the East India company, 
shall be excluded from all commu- 
nication with, or approach to that 
island, It hastheretore become im. 
possible to comply with so much of 
the Sd article of the treaty as re- 
lates to the liberty of touching for 
refreshments at the island of St. 
Helena. And the ratifications of 
the said treaty will be exchanged 
under the explicit declaration and 
understanding, that the vessels of 





the United States cannot be a 

to tonch at or hold any cai 
tion whatever with the said j 

so long as the said island shal) con. 
tinue to be the place of residence of 
the said Napoleon Buonaparte, 

(Si gned ) 
Antuony Sr. Joun Bauge. 

Washington, Nov. 24, 1815. 
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MESSAGE OF THE AMERICAN PRigi- 
DENT TO CONGRESS, 
Washington, Dec. 5, 1815, 
This day at 12 o'clock, the pre- 
sident of the United States trans 
mitted to both houses of congress 
the following message, by Mr Todd, 
his secretary :— 
Fellow citizens of the senate 
and the house of reprentatives; 
I have the satisfaction, on our 
present meeting, of being able to 
communicate to you the successful 
termination of the war which had 
been commenced against the United 
States by the regency of Algiers 
The squadron in advance, on that 
service, under commodore Decatur, 
lost not a moment after its arrival 
in the Mediterranean in seeking the 
naval force of the enemy, then cruis 
ing in that sea, and succeeded im 
capturing two of his ships, one of 
them the principal ship commanded 
by the Algerine admiral. The high 
character of the American com 
mander was brilliantly sustained on 
the vecasion, which brought.his owa 
ship into close action with that 
his adversary, as was the accustom 
ed gallantry of all the officers and 
men actually engaged. Having 
prepared the way by this demon 
stration of American. skill 
prowess, he hastened to the port of 
Algiers, where peace was promptly 
yielded to his victorious force. In 
the terms stipulated, the rights 
honour of the United States were 
particularly consulted, by a ao 
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tual relinquishment, on the part of 
the dey, of all retensions to tribute 
from them. ‘The impressions which 
have thus been made, strengthened 
as they will have been by subse- 
transactions with the regen- 
ces of Tunis and Tripoli, by the 
ce of the larger force which 
Slowed under commodore Bain- 
bridge, the chief in command of the 
expedition, and by the judicious pre- 
cautionary arrangements left by him 
in that quarter, afford a reasonable 
t of future security, for the 
valuable portion of our commerce 
which passes within reach of the 
Barbary cruisers. 

It is another source of satisfaction 
that the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain has been succeeded by a con- 
vention on the subject of commerce, 
concluded by the plenipotentiaries of 
thetwocountries. In this result a 
disposition is manifested on the part 
of that nation, corresponding with 
the disposition of the United States, 
which, it may be hoped, will be im- 
proved into liberal arrangements on 
other subjects, on which the parties 
havemutualinterests,or which might 
endanger their futureharmony, Con- 
gress will decide on the expediency 
of promoting such a sequel, by giv- 
ing effect to the measure of confinin 
the American navigation to Ameri- 
ca seamen; a measure which, at 
the:same time that it might have 

conciliatory tendency, would 
have the further advantage of in- 
creasing the independence of our na- 
"gation, and the resources for our 
maritune rights. 

In conformity with the articles of 

treaty of Ghent, relating to the 
indians, as well as with a view to 

tranquillity of our western and 
horth-western frontiers, measures 
Were taken to establish an immedi- 
7 with the several tribes 
been engaged in hostilities 
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against the United States. Such of 
them as were invited to Detroit ac- 
ceded readily to a renewal of the 
former treaties of friendship. Of 
the other tribes who were invited to 
a station on the Mississippi, the 
greater number have also accepted 
the peace offeredtothem. The re- 
sidue, consisting of the more distant 
tribes or certs of tribes remain to 
be brought over by further eapla- 
nations, or by such other means as 
may be adapted to the dispositior 
they may finally disclose. 

The Indian tribes within and 
bordering on our southern frontier, 
whem a cruel war on their part hac 
compelled us to chastise into peace, 
have lately shown a restlessness, 
which has called for preparatory 
measures for repressing it, and for 
protecting the commissioners en- 
gaged in carrying the terms of the 
peace into execution, 

The execution of the act for fix- 
ing the military peace establish- 
ment, has been attended with difh- 
culties which even now can only be 
overcome by legislative aid. The 
selection of officers; the payment 
and discharge of the troops enlisted 
for the war; the payment of the 
retained troops, and their re-unior 
from detached and distant stations; 
the collection and security of the 
public property, in the quarter-ma- 
ster, commissary and ordnance de- 
partments; and the constant medi- 
cal assistance required in hospitals 
and garrisons, rendered a complete 
execution of the act impracticable 
on the first of May, the period more 
immediately contemplated. As 
soon, however, as circumstances 
would permit, and as far as it has 
been practicable, consistently with 
the public interests, t reduction 
of the army has been accomplished, 
but the appropriatiwms for its pay 
and for other branches of the mili- 

tary 
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tary service, having proved inade- 
quate, the éarliest attention to that 
subject will be necessary ; and the 
expediency of continuing upon the 

ceestablishmentthe staff officers, 
who have hitherto been provision- 
ally retained, is also recommended 
to the consideration of congress. 

In the performance of the execu- 
tive duty upon this oceasion, there 
has not been wanting a just sensibi- 
lity to the merits of the American 
army during the late war; but the 
obvious policy and design in fixing 
an efficient military peace establish- 
ment, did not afford an opportunity 
to distinguish the aged and infirm, 
on account of their past services ; 
nor the wounded and disabled, on 
account of their present sufferings. 
The extent of the reduction indeed 
unavoidably involved the exclusion 
of many meritorious officers of eve. 
ry rank, from the service of their 
country ; and so equal, as well as 
so numerous, were the claims to at- 
tention, that a decision by the stand- 
ard of comparative merit, could sel- 
dom be attained. Judged, how- 
ever, in candor, by 4 general 
standard of positive merit, the army 
register wil], it is believed, do ho- 
nour to the establishment; while 
the case of those officers, Whose 
names are not incInded im it, de- 
volves, with the strongest interest, 
upon the legislative authority, for 
such provision as shall be deemed 
the best calculated to give support 
and solace to the veteran and in- 
valid ; to display the beneficence as 
well as the justice of the govern- 
ment; and t» inspire a martial zeal 
for the public service, upon every 
future emergency. 

Although the embarrassments 
arising from the want of an uni- 
form national currency have not 
been diminished since che adjourn- 
ment of congress, great satisfaction 
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has been derived, in contemplati 
the revival of the public credit, 
the efficiency of the public 4. 
sources. ‘I'he receipts into the trea. 
sury from the various branches of 
revenue, during the nine Months 
ending on the 30th of September 
last, have been estimated at twelve 
millions and a half of dollars the 
issues of treasury notes of every de. 
nomination, during the same per- 
od, amounted to the sum of 
teen millions of dollars; and ther 
was also obtained upon loan, dy. 
ring the same period, a sum of nine 
millions of dollars, of which the 
sum of six millions of dollars was 
subscribed in cash, and the sum of 
three millions of dollars in treasury 
notes. With these means, added 
to the sum of one million anda half 
of dollars, being the balance of mo. 
ney in the treasury on the Ist of 
January, there has been paid, be. 
tween the Ist of January and the 
Ist of October, on account of the 
appropriations of the preceding and 
of the present year (exclusively of 
the amount of the treasury notes 
subscribed to the loan, and the 
amount redeemed in the payment 
of duties and taxes), the aggregate 
sum of thirty-three millions anda 
half of dollars, leaving a balane 
then in the treasury estimated atthe 
sum of three millions of dollars 
Independent, however, of the a 
rearages due for military services 
and supplies, it is presumed, that a 
further sum of five millions of 
lars, including the interest onthe 
public debt, payable on the Isof 
January next, will 2" as at 
the treasury to complete el 
ditures of the present year, tor 
which the existing ways and meais 
will sufficiently provide. _ 

The national debt as it was & 
certained on the Ist of October las, 
amounted in the whole ome 
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dont hundred and twenty millions faith of the 


of dollars, consisting of the unre. 
deemed balance of the debt con- 
before the late war, {thirty- 

pine millions of dollars, ) theamount 
of the funded debt contracted in 
consequence of the war ( sixty-four 
of dollars), and the 
amount of the — and float. 
debt, (including the various is- 
sues of Swan notes,) seventeen 
millions of dollars, which ts ina 
al course of payment. There 
bably, be some addition to 

oe rablic debt, upon the liquida- 
tion of various claims which are 
depending; and a conciliatory dis- 
ition on the part of congress 
may os honourably ae advan- 
sly to an equitable arrange- 
aor the militia expenses, ins 
curred by the several states, with- 
outthe previous sanction or autho- 
oe e government of the Uni. 
States. But, when it is consi- 
dered that the new, as well as the 
ald, portion of the debt has been 
contracted ~ the eo atte of the 
national rights and independence ; 
and when is shedincad that the 
public expenditures, not being ex- 
clusively bestowed upon subjects of 
atansient nature, will long be vi- 
sible in the number and equipments 
a navy, in the mili- 
tary works for the defence of our 
harbours and our frontiers, and in 
the supplies of our arsenals and 
magazines ; the amount will bear a 
atl comparison with the ob- 
jectswhich have beenattained,as well 
a with the resources of the country. 
The arrangement of the finances, 
a ore the receipts and ex- 
mtures of a permanent peace ese 
tablishment, will neveveerily enter 
mto the Anymore of congress 
present session. It is 

p> der the improved condition 
alined revenue will not onty 
the means of maintaining the 
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vernment with its 
creditors inviolate, and of prosecu- 
ting successfully the measures of 
the most liberal policy ; but will 
also justify an immediate alleviation 
of burthens imposed by the necessi- 
ties of the war. It is, however, es- 
sential to every modification of the 
finances, that the benefits of an uni- 
rorm national currency should be 
restored to the community. The 
absence of the precious metals will, 
it is betieved, be a temporary evil; 
but antil they can be again rendered 
the general medium of exchange, it 
devolves on the wisdom of congress 
to provide a substitute, which shall 
equally engage the confilence, and 
accommodate the wants, of the citi- 
zens throughout the Union. If the 
operation of the state banks can- 
not produce this result, the proba- 
ble operation of a national bank will 
merit consideration; and, if neither 
of these expedients be deemed effec. 
tual, it may become necessary to 
ascertain the terms upon which the 
notes of the government (no lon 
required asan instrument of credit) 
shall be issued, upon motives of ge- 
neral policy, as acommon medium 
of circulation. 

Notwithstanding the security for 
future repose which the United 
States ought to find in their love of 
peace, and their constant respect for 
the rights of other nations, the cha- 
racter of the times particularly in- 
culcates the lesson, that, whether to 
prevent or repel danger, we ought 
not to be unprepared for it. This 
consideration will sufficiently re- 
commend to congress a liberal pro- 
vision for the immediate extension 
and gradaal completion of the 
works of defence, both fixed and 
floating, on our maritime frontier, 
and an adequate provision for 
guarding our inland frontier against 
dangers to which certain portrogs 
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Asan improvement on our mili- 
tary establishment, it will deserve 
the consideration of congress, whe- 
ther a corps of invalids might not 
be so organized and employed, as 
at once to aid in the support of me- 
ritorious individuals, excluded by 
age or infirmities from the existing 
establishment, and to preserve to 
the public the benefit of their sta- 
tionary services, and of their exem- 
plary discipline. I recommend also 
an enlargement of the military aca- 
demy already established, and the 
establishment of others in other sec- 
tions of the union, And I cannot 
press too much on the attention of 
congress, such a classification and 
organization of the militia, as will 
most effectually render it the safe- 
guard of a free state. If experi- 
ence has shown in the late spendid 
achievements of the militia, the va- 
lue of this resource for the public 
defence, it has shown also theimpor- 
tance of that skill in the use of arms, 
and that familiarity with the essen- 
tial rules of discipline, which can- 
not be expected from the regulations 
now in force. With this subject is 
ultimately connected the necessity 
of accommodating the laws, in every 
respect, to the great object of ena- 
bling the political authority of the 
union to employ, promptly and ef- 
fectually, the physical power of the 
union, in the cases designated by the 
constitution. 

The signal services which have 
been te by our navy, and the 
capacities it has developed for the 
successful co-operation in the na- 
tional defence, will give to that por- 
tion of the public force its full value 
in the eyes of congress, at an epoch 
which calls for the constant vigi- 
lance of all governments. ‘To pre- 
serve the ships now in a sound 
state; to complete those already 
contemplated; to provide amply 
the unperishable materials for 
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prompt augmentations, and to im 
prove the existing arrangements in, 
to more advantageous establish, 
ments, for the construction, the res 
pairs, and the security of vessels of 
war, is dictated by the soundest 
policy. 
In adjusting the dutiesonim 

to the object ef revenue, the Pan 
ence of the tariff on manufactures 
will necessarily present itself for 
consideration. However wise the 
theory may be, which leaves to the 
sagacity and interest of individuals 
the application of their industry and 
resources, there are in this, asin 
other cases, exceptions to the 
ral rule. Besides the condition 
which the theory itself implies, of a 
reciprocal adoption by other na 
tions, experience teaches that so 
many circumstances must occur in 
introducing and maturing mano- 
facturing establishments, especially 
of the more complicated kinds, that 
@ country may remain long without 
them, although sufficiently advane- 
ed, and in some respects even pecus 
liarly fitted for carrying them on 
with success. Under circumstances 
giving a powerful impulse to ma 
nufacturing industry, it has made 
among us a progress, and exhibited 
an efficiency, which justify the be 
lief, that with a protection not more 
than is due to the enterprising cit 
zens whose interests are now at 
stake, it will become at an eatly 
day not only safe against 
competitions from abroad, but 4 
source of domestic wealth, and even 
of external commerce. In 
the branches more especially ent 
tled to the public patronage, 4 pr 
ference is obviously claimed 
suchas will relieve the United Scates 
from a dependence on forse sup 

lies, ever subject to casual 
fer articles necessary for the publ 
defence, or connected with the tl 
mary wants of individuals. It be 
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be an additional recommendation 
of particular manufactures, where 
the materials for them are exten- 
vely drawn from our agriculture, 
and consequently im artand ensure 
to that great fund of national pro- 

ity and independence, an encou- 


ragement which cannot fail to be 
rewarded 


the means of advancing 

the public interest, the occasion is a 
one for recalling the atten- 

ton of congress to the great impor- 
tance of establishing throughout 
our,country the roads and canals 
which can best be executed under 
the national authority. No objects 
within the circle of political cecono- 
my so richly repay the expense be- 
sowed on them: there are none, 
the utility of which is more univer- 
silly ascertained and acknowledg- 
ed; none that do more honour to 
the government, whose wise and 
ealarged patriotism duly appre- 
cates them. Nor is there any 
country which presents a field, 
where nature invites more the art 
of man, to complete her own work 
for his accommodation and benefit. 
These considerations are strength- 
ened, moreover, by the political ef- 
of these facilities for intercom- 
munication, in bringing and binding 
more closely together the various 
rt our extended confederacy. 
st the states, individually, with 

a laudable enterprise and emula- 
tion, avail themselves of their local 
ges, by new roads, by navi- 

gable canals, and by improving the 
steams susceptible of navigation, 
general government is the more 
urged to similar undertakings, re- 
quiring a national jurisdiction, and 
r. means, by the prospect 
wus systematically completing 
inestimable a work. And it isa 
happy reflection, that any defect of 
tonal authority, which may 
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be encountered, can be supplied in 
a mode which the constitution itself 
has providently pointed out. 

The present is a favourable sea- 
son also for bringing again into 
view the establishment of a national 
seminary of leaning within the di- 
strict of Columbia, and with means 
drawn from the property therein 
subject to the authority of the ge- 
neral government. Such an insti- 
tution claims the patronage of con- 
gress, as a monument of their soli- 
citudefor the advancement of know- 
ledge, without which the blessings 
of liberty cannot be fully enjoyed, or 
long preserved ; as a model instruc- 
tive in the formation of other semi- 
naries ; as a nursery of enlightened 
preceptors; as a central resort of 
youth and genius from every part 
of their country, diffusing on their 
return examples of those national 
feelings, those liberal sentiments, 
and those congenial manners, which 
contribute cement to our union, and 
strength to the great political fa- 
bric, of which that is the formation. 

In closing this communication, I 
ought not to repress a sensibility, in 
which you will unite, to the happy 
lot of our country, and to the good- 
ness of a superintending Providence 
to which we are indebted for it. 
Whilst other portions of mankind 
are labouring under the distresses 
of war, or struggling with adversity 
in other forms, the United States 
are in the tranquil enjoyment of 
prosperous and honourable peace. 
In reviewing the scenes through 
which it has been attained, we can 
rejoice in the proofs given, that our 
political institutions, founded in hu- 
man rights, and framed for their 
preservation, are equal to the se- 
verest trials of war, as well as adapt- 
ed to the ordinary periods of repose. 
As fruits of this experience, and of 
the reputation acquired by the 

American 
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American arms, on the land and on 
the water, on nation finds itself 
ssessed of a wing respect 
Lenn and of a lon aiieen in 
itself, which are among the best 
pledges for its peaceful career. 

Under other aspects of our coun- 
try, the strongest features of its 
flourishing condition are seen, in a 
population rapidly increasing, ona 
territory as productive as it is ex- 
tensive; ina general industry, and 
fertile ingenuity, which find their 
ample rewards; and in an affluent 
revenue, which admits a reduction 
of the public burthens without with- 
drawing the means of sustaining 
the public credit, of gradually das- 
charging the public debt, of provi- 
ding for the necessary defensive and 
precautionary establishments, and 
of patronising, in every authorised 
mode, undertakings conducive to 
the aggregate wealth and individual 
comfort of our citizens. 

It remains for the guardians of 
the public welfare to persevere in 
that justice and good will towards 
other nations, which invite a return 
of these sentiments towards the 
United States; to cherish institu- 
tions which guaranty their safety, 
and their liberties, civil and religi- 
ous; and to combine with a liberal 
system of foreign commerce, an 
improvement of the natural advan- 
tages, and a protection and exten- 
sion of the independent resources, 
of our highly favoured and happy 
country. 

In all measures having such cb. 
jects, my faithful co-operation will 

afforded. 

James Mapison, 
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REPORT. 

The select committee appointed to 
inquire whether it be expedient 
that the collection mentioned in 
the earl of Elgin’s petition, pre- 





sented to the house on the lsh 

day of February last, should be 

purchased on behalf of the public, 
and if so, what price it may be 
reasonable to allow for the 

Consider the subject referred to 
them, as divided imto four principal 
heads ; 

The first of which relates to the 
authority by which this collection 
was acquired : 

The second to the circumstances 
under which that authority was 

anted : 

The third to the merit of the 
marbles as works of sculpture, and 
the importance of making them 
public property for the purpose of 
promoting the study of the fine arts 
in Great Britain :—and 

The fourth to their value as ob- 
jects of sale; which includes the con- 
sideration of the expense which has 
attended the removing, nee 
ing, and bringing them to Engh 

To these will be added some 
general observations upon what is 
to be found, in various authors, 2 
lating to these marbles. 

I. When the earl of Elgin 
quitted England upon his mission 
to the Ottoman Porte, it was bis 
original intention to make that ap 
pointment beneficial to the progress 
of the fine arts in Great Britain, by 
procuring accurate drawings and 
casts of the valuable remuns 
sculpture and architecture scatte 
throughout Greece, and particle 
larly concentrated at Athens. 

With this view he engaged signer 
Lusieri, a painter of reputation ® 
was then in the service of the ki 
of the Two Sicilies, together 
two architects, two modeilers, anda 
figure painter, whom Mr. Hi 
(now under-secretary of state) 

gedat Rome and despaia 
Lusieri, in the summer of 18 
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They were employed there about 
die months, from August 1800 to 
May 1801, without having any sort 
di facility or accommodation af- 
forded'to them : nor was the Acro- 

‘accessible to them, even for the 

of taking drawings, except 
payment of a large fee, which 
was exacted daily. 

The other five artists were with- 
drawnfrom Athensin January 1803; 
het Lusieri has continued there ever 
ting during the short 
alsdetour hostilities with the Ot. 
toman Porte. 

During the year 1800, Egypt.was 
athe power of the French: and that 
wrt of contempt and dislike which 
has always characterized the ‘lurk- 
wh government and people in their 
behaviour towards every denomina- 
ed Christians, prevailed in full 

The success of the British arms in 

and the expected restitution 
incetothe Porte, wrought 

a wonderful and iatheaneuiale 
in the disposition of all ranks 

and descriptions of people towards 
our tation. Universal benevolence 
ind good-will appeared to take place 
of stspicion and aversion. Nothing 
was refused which was asked ; and 
lord Elgin, availing himself of this 
favourable and unexpected aktera- 
ton, obtained, in the summer of 
1801, access to the Acropolis for 
urposes, with permission 

6 eve, model, and seine ; to 
which was added, a special license 
© excavate in a particular. place. 
N Mentions in his evi- 

dence, that he was obliged to send 
from Athens to Constantinople for 
erin = a ; at the same 

at in point of fact, 
Mpemision issuin otom the Porte 
provinces, are little bet- 

erthan authorities to'‘make the best 
tptin that cin be made with the 


local magistracies. Theapplications 
upon this subject passed in verbal 
conversations ; but the warrants or 
fermauns were granted in writing, 
addressed to the chief authorities ree 
sident at Athens, to whom they were 
delivered, and in whose hands they 
remained: so that your committee 
had no opportunity of learning from 
lord Elgin himself their exact tenor, 
or of ascertaining in what terms they 
noticed, or allowed the displacing, 
or carrying away of these marbles. 
But Dr. Hunt, who accompanied 
lord Elgin as chaplain to the .em- 
bassy, has preserved, and has now in 
his possession, a translation of the 
second fermaun, which extended the 
powers of the first; but as he had it 
not with him in London, to produce 
before your committee, hestated the 
substance, according to his recollec. 
tion, which was “ ‘That, in order to 
show their particular respect to the 
ambassador of Great Britain, the 
august ally of the Porte, withwhom 
they were now and had long been in 
the strictest alliance, they gave to 
his excellency and to his secretary, 
and the artists employed by him,the 
most extensive permission to view, 
draw and model the ancient temples 
of the idols, and the sculptures upon 
them, and to make excavations, and 
to take away any stones that — 
appear interesting to them.” He 
stated further, that no remonstrance 
was at any time made, nor any dis- 
pleasure shown by the Turkish gos 
vernment, either at Constanti e 
or at Athens, against the extensive 
interpretation which was put upon 
this fermaun; and although the 
work of taking down and removing 
was going on for months, and even 
years, andwas conducted inthe most 

ublic manner, numbers of native 
dune to the amount of:some 
hundreds, being frequently employ- 
ed,not the least odstraction wasever 
interposed, 
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interposed, nor the smallest unea- 
siness shown after the granting of this 
second fermaun. Among the Greek 
pulationand inhabitantsofAthens 
# occasioned no sort of dissatisfac- 
tion ; but, as Mr. Hamilton, an eye- 
witness, expresses it, so far from ex- 
citing any unpleasant sensation, the 
people seemed to feel it as the means 
of bringing foreigners into their 
country, and of having money spent 
among them. The Turks showed a 
total indifference and apathy as to 
the preservation of these remains, 
except when in a fit of wanton de- 
struction they sometimes carried 
their disregard so far as to do mis- 
chief by firing atthem. The nume- 
rous travellers and admirers of the 
arts committed greater waste, from 
avery different motive ; for many of 
those who visited the Acropolis 
tempted the soldiersand other people 
xboutthe fortress to bring them down 
heads, legs or arms, or whatever 
other pieces they could carry off. 

A translation of the fermaun itself 
bas since been forwarded by Dr. 
Hunt, which is printed in the Ap- 
pendix. 

II. Upon the sécond division, it 
must be premised, that antecedently 
to lord Elgin’s departure for Con- 
stantinople, he communicated his in- 
tentions of bringing home casts and 
drawings from Athens, for the be- 
net and advancement of the fine 
arts in this country,to Mr. Pitt, lord 
Grenville, and Mr. Dundas, sug- 
gesting to them the propriety of 
considering it as a national object, 
tit to be undertaken, and carried 
into effect, at the public expense ; 
but that this recommendation was in 
no degree encouraged, either at that 
time or afierwards. 

It is evident, from a letter of lord 
Elgin to the secretary of state, 13th 
Jan 1803, that he considered 
himself as having no sort of claim 
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for his disbursements in the prosecn. 
tion of these pursuits, though he 
‘stated, in the same dispatch, the 
heavy expenses in which they had 
involved him, so as to make it en 
tremely inconvenient for him to 
forgo any of the usual allowances 
towhich ambassadors at othercourts 
were entitled. It cannot, therefore, 
be doubted, that he looked y 
himselt in this respect as acting ina 
character entirely distinct from his 
official situation. But whether the 
government from whom he obtained 
commen did, or could, so consider 
im, is a question which can be 
solved only by conjecture and rea. 
soning, in the absence and deficiency 
of all positivetestimony. The Turk. 
ish ministers of that day are, in fact, 
the only persons in the world capa- 
ble (if they are still alive) of deci- 
ding the doubt ; and it is probable 
that even they, if it were possible to 
consult them, might be unable to 
form any very distinct discrimina- 
tion as to the character in considera- 
tion of which they acceded to lord 
Elgin’s request. The occasion made 
them, beyond all precedent, propt- 
tious to whatever was desired in be- 
half of the English nation; they 
readily, therefore, complied with al 
that was asked by lord Elgin. He 
was ah Englishman of high rank; 
he was also ambassador from ovr 
court: they granted the same per 
mission to no other individual: but 
then, aslordElgin observes, 10 
individual applied for it to the same 
extent, nor had indeed the same vu? 
limited means for carrying such 
undertaking into execution. — 
expression of one of the most intel- 
ligent and distinguished of the Br- 
tish travellers, who vis 
about the same period, a » 
your committee to convey 
a judgement as can be formed ner 
this question, which is incapable 
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og : fi etorily aepeanseiee 
taken in the age . 
whe earl of Aberdeen, in answer 
toaninquiry, W ren ‘con authority 
influence of a public situation 
ee opinion necessary for ac- 
ishing the pevanes - mor 
answered,—that he did not 
oe private individual could 
have accomplished the removal of 
the remains which lord Elgin ob- 
tained. And doctor Hunt, who had 
better opportunities of information 
upon this point than any other per- 
son who has been examined, gave it 
as his decided opinion, that “a Bri- 
tish subject not in the situation of 
ambassador, could not have been 
able to obtain from the Turkish go- 
vernment a fermaun of such exten- 
ave rs,” 
any not be unworthy of re- 
mark, that the only other piece of 
sculpture which was ever removed 
from its place for the purpose of ex- 
port was taken by M. Choiseul 
Gouffier, when he nee ambassador 
from France to the Porte; but 
whether he did it by express pere 
mussion, or in some less ostensible 
way, NO means of ascertaining are 
within the reach of your committee. 
twas undoubtedly at various times 
mobject with the French govern- 
ment to obtain possession of some of 
valuableremains; andit.is pro- 
»according to the testimony of 
Aberdeen and others, that at 
Ro great distance of time they might 
ve been removed by that govern. 
ment from their original site, if they 
@not been taken away and se- 
cured for this country bylord Elgin, 
The third part is involved in 
Sintricacy : and although 
— of taste there is room 
variety and latitude of opi- 
me ere will be found upon this 
mch of the subject much more 


1816, and agreament than 
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eould have been expected. The tess 
timony of several of the most emi- 
nent artistsinthis kingdom,whohave 
been examined, rates these marbles 
in the very first class of ancient arty 
some placing them a little above, 
and others but very little below, the 
Apollo Belvidere, the Laocoon, and 
the Torso of the Belvidere. They 
speak of them with admiration and 
enthusiasm; and notwithstandin 
the manifold injuries of time ad 
weather, and those’ mutilations 
which they have sustained from the 
fortuitous, or designed” injuries of 
neglect or mischief, they consider 
them as among the finest models 
and the mostexquisite monuments 
of antiquity. The general current 
of this portion of the evidence makes 
nodoubtof referring thedate of these 
works to the original building of the 
Parthenon, and to the designs of 
Phidias, the dawn of every. thing 
which adorned and ennobled Greece, 
With this estimation of the excel- 
lence of these works, it is natural to 
conclude that they are recommend, 
ed by the same authorities as highly 
fit, and admirably adapted, to td 
a school for study, to improve our 
national taste for the fine artsy and 
to diffuse a more perfect knowledge 
of them throughout this kingdom, 
Much ideal may be reasonably 
hoped and expected, from the 
neral observation and admiration 
of such distinguished examples. 
The end of the fifteenth and begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries, ens 
lightened by the discovery of several 
of the noblest remains of antiquity, 
produced in Italy an abundanthar- 
vest of the most eminent men, who 
made gigantic advances in the path 
of art, as painters, sculptots, anid 
architects, Caught by the novelty, 
attracted by the beauty, and ena- 
moured of the perfection, of those 


newly disclased treasures, they im 
(F) bibed - 
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bibed the genuine spirit of ancient 
excellence, and transfused it into 
their own compositions, 

It is surprising to observe in the 
best of these marbles in how great a 
degreé the close imitation of nature 
is combined with grandeur of style, 
while the exact details of the former 
in no degree detract from the effect 
and predominance of the latter. 

The two finest single figures of 
this collection differ materially in 
this respect from the Apollo Bel- 
videre, which muy be selected as the 
highest and most sublime represen- 
tation of ideal form, and beauty, 
which seulpture has ever embodied 
and turned into shape. 

The evidence upon this part of the 
inquiry will be read with satisfac- 
tion and interest, both where it is 
immediately connected with these 
marbles, and where it branches out 
into extraneous observations, but all 
of them relating to the study of the 
antique. A reference is made by 
one of the witnesses to a sculptor, 
eminent throughout Europe for his 
works,who lately left this metro- 
polis highly gratified by the view of 
these treasures of that branch of art 
which he has cultivated with so 
much success. His own letter to the 
earl of Elgin upon this subject is in- 

serted in the Appendix of the Re- 
rt. 

In the judgement of Mr. Payne 
Knight, whose valuation will be re- 
ferred to'in a subsequent page, the 
first class is not assigned to the two 
principal statues of this collection ; 
but he rates the Metopes in the first 
class of works in high relief, and 
knows of nothing sofine in that kind. 
He places also the frize in the first 
class of low relief; and considering 
a general museum of art to be ve 
desirable, he looks upon such an ad- 

dition to our national collection as 
likely to contribute to the improve- 
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ment of the arts, and to become a ye. 
ry valuable acquisition; for the ims 
portation of which lord Elgin isen. 
titled to the gratitude of his country, 

[V. The directions of the house in 
the order of reference impose upon 
your committee the task of forming 
and submitting an opinion upon the 
fourth head, which otherwise the 
scantiness of materials for fixing a 
pecuniary value, and the unwilling. 
ness, or inability, in those who are 
practically nrOst conversant in sta. 
tuary to afford any lights upon this 
part of the subject, would have ra. 
ther indaced them to decline, 

The produce of this collection, if 
it should be brought to sale in se. 
parate lots, in the present deprecis 
ated state of almost every article, 
and more particularly of such asare 
of precarious and fanciful value, 
would probably be much inferior w 
what may be denominated its in 
trinsic te 

The mutilated state of all che 
larger figures, the want either of 
heads or features, of limbs or sur 
face, in most of the Metopes, and in 
a great proportion of the compart 
mentseven of the larger frize,rendet 
this collection, if divided, but liwe 
adapted to serve for the decoration 
of private houses. | It should there 
fore be considered as forming 4 
whole, and should unquestionably 
be kept entire as a school of art, 
a study for the formation of artists. 
The competitors in the market, if it 
should be offered for sale without 
separation, could not be numerous. 
Some of the sovereigns of Europe, 
added to such of the great gallenes 
or national institutions im various 
parts of the continent as may possess 
funds at the disposal of their direc 
tors sufficient for such a purposs 
would in all probability be the 
purchasers. 
_ It is not however reasonable, 

becoming 
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‘aw the liberality of parlia- 
ment, towithhold upon this account, 
whatever, under all the circum- 
stances, may be deemed a just and 

te price ; and more parti- 
cularly in a case where parliament 
is left to fix its own valuation, and 
no specific sum is demanded, or even 
, by the party who offers 
the collection to the public. 

It is obvious that the money ex- 
in the acquisition of any 
commodity is not necessarily the 
measure of itsreal value. The sum 
laid out in gaining possession of two 
articles of the same intrinsic worth 
may, and often does, vary consider- 
ably, In making two excavations, 
for instance, of equal magnitude 
and labour, a broken bust or ‘some 
few fragments may be discovered in 
theone, and a perfect statue in the 
other. The first cost of the broken 
bust and of the entire statue would 
in that case be the same; but it can- 
not be said that the value is there- 
foreequal, In the same manner, 
by the loss or detention of a ship, a 
greatcharge may have been incur- 
red, and the original outgoing ex- 
cessively enhanced; but the - to 
the buyer will in no degree be af- 
fected by these extraneous accidents, 
Supposing again, artists tohavebeen 
engaged at considerable salaries 
duting alarge period in which they 
could do little or nothing, the first 
cost would be burdensome in this 
case also to the employer; but those 
vho bought would look only at the 
Value of the article in the market 
Here it might be exposed to sale, 

t caring, or inquiring, how, 
orat what expense it was brought 


Supposing, on the other hand, 
that the thirteen other Metopes had 
ale omer at the Custom-house 

Same price which that 
of M. Choisen! Gouffier fetched, it 
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could never be said that the value 
of them was no more than twenty 
four or twenty-five pounds a-piece, 
It is perfectly just and reasonable 
that theseller should endeavourfully 
toreimburse himself for allexpenses, 
and to acquire a profit also; but it 
will be impossible for him to do so, 
wheneverthe disbursements have ex- 
ceeded the fair money price of that 
which he has to dispose of. 
Your committee refer to lord El. 
gee evidence for the large and 
eavy charges which have attended 
the formation of this collection, and 
the placing of it in its present situa- 
tion ; which amount, from 1799 to 
January 1803, to 62,440/. including 
23,2401, for the interest of money ; 
and according to a supplemental ac- 
count, continued from 1803 to 1806, 
to no less a sum than 74,000/, inclu- 
ding the same sum for interest. : 
. AlJ the papers which are in his 
possession upon this subject, includ- 
ing a journal of above 90 pages, of 
the daily expenses of his. principal 
artist Lusieri (from 1803 to the close 
of 1814) who still remains in his em- 
ployment at Athens, together with 
theaccountcurrentof Messrs. Hayes 
of Malta (from April 1807 to May 
1811), have been freely submitted to 
your committee ; and there can.be 
no doubt, from the inspection of 
those accounts, confirmed also by: 
other testimony, that the disburse. 
ments were very considerable; buc 
supposing them to reach thefullsum 
at which they are calculated, your 
committee do not hesitate to express 
their opinion, that they afford no just 
criterion of the value of the collec- 
tion, and therefore must notbe taken 
as a just basis for estimating it. 
Two valuations, and only two in 
detail, have been laid before your 
committee, which are printed ; dif- 
fering most widely in the particulars, 
and in the total ; that of Mr. Payng 
(F 2) Knight 
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Knight amounting to 25,000/. and 
that of Mr. Hamilton to 60,800/. 

The only other sum mentioned as 
amoney price, is in the evidence of 
the earl of Aberdeen, who named 
$5,000/. as a sort of conjectural esti- 
mate of the whole, without entering 
ito particulars. 

In addition to the instances of 
prices quoted in Mr, Payne Knight’s 
evidence, the sums paid for other 
celebrated marbles deserve to be 
brought under the notice of the 
house. 

TheTownleycollection, which was 

urchased for the British Museum 
in June 1805 for 20,000/., is fre- 
quently referred to im the examina- 
tions of the witnesses, with some 
variety of opinion as to its intrinsic 
value ; but it is to be observed of all 
the principal sculptures in that col- 
lection, that they were in excellent 
condition with the surface perfect ; 
and where injured, they were gene- 
rally well restored, and perfectly 
adapted for the decoration, and al- 
most for the ornamental furniture, 
of a private house, as they were in- 
deed disposed by Mr. Townley in 
his lifetime. 

In what proportioa tle state of mu- 
tilation in which the Elgin marbles 
are Jeft, and above all the corrosion 
of much of the surface by weather, 
reduce their value, itis difficult pre- 
cisely to ascertain; but it may un- 
questionably beaffirmed inthe words 
of one of the senlptors examined 
(who rates thése worksinthe highest 
class of art), that “ the Townleyan 
marbles being entire, are, ina com- 
mercial point of view, the most va- 

luable of the two : but that the El- 
gin marbles, as possessing that mat- 
ter which artists most require, claim 
a = ee consideration.” 
Egina marbles,which arealso 
referred to, and were well known to 
one of the members of your com- 
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mittee, who was in treaty to pur. 
chase them for the British Museum, 
sold for 60004, to the prince royal of 
Bavaria, which was less than the 
British government had directed ty 
be offered, after a prior negotiation 
for obtaining them had failed : theiy 
real value however was su 

to exceed 4,000/. at which Lusied 
estimated them. They are described 
as valuable in point of remote anti. 
quity, and curious in that respeer, 
but of no distinguished meritas spe 
cimensof sculpture, their style bein 
whatis usually called Etrascan, and 
older than the age of Phidias, 

The marbles at Phigalia, inArea 
dia, have lately been purchased for 
the Museum at the expense of 
15,000#. increased by a very um 
favourable exchange to 19,000) a 
sum which your committee, after 
inspecting them, venture to com 
sider as more than equal to their va 
lue, 

It istrue that an English gentle 
man, concerned in discovering them, 
was ready to give the same sam} 
and therefore no sort of censure can 
attach on those who purchased them 
abroad, for our national gallery, 
without any possible opportunity of 
viewing and examining the sculp- 
ture, but knowing them only from 
the sketches which were sent over, 
and the place where they pire 
up, to be undoubted and a 
remains of Greek artists of the best 
time. | 

When the first offer was made 
the earl of Elgin to Mr. P 
of putting the public in 
of this collection, Mr. Long, amem 
ber of your committee, was aut 
rized Mes Mr. Perceval to aequaint 
lord Elgin, that he was willing t 
propose to parliament to purchase tt 
for 30,000/. provided lord~ 
should make out, to the sa 
of a committee of the hone 
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wons, tint he had expended somuch 
ipacquirins, aid transporting It. 

Lord Kigin declined this pro- 

for the reasons stated by him 
p biseviience: and until the month 
of June 1915, no further step was 
takenoneither side; but at that time 
a petition was presented, on the part 
of Jord Elgin, to the house, which, 
owing to the late period of the ses- 
son, was not proceeded upon. 
Eighty additional cases have been 
received since 1811, the contents of 
which, enumerated in Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s evidence, now form a part of 
thecollection. ‘The medals also, of 
which the value is more easily de- 
fined, were not included in the pro- 
posal made to Mr. Perceval. 

Against these augmentat:ons must 
besetthe rise in the value of money, 
which is unquestionably not incone 
siderable, between the present time 
and the year J8(1 3 a cause or cone 
sequence of which is the deprecia- 
tion of every commodity, either of 
= or fancy, which is brought 
to sale. 

Your committee, therefore, do 
not think that they should be justi- 
hed, in behalf of the public, i they 
were to recommend tothe house any 
extension of Mr. Perceval’s offer to 
agreater amount than 5,000/.; and 
wader all the circumstances that they 

endeavoured to bring under 

the view of the house, they judge 

‘five thousand pounds to be a 

reasonable and sufficient price for 
tion. 

Your committee observing, that 

*act 45 Geo. III. c. 147, for 

the Townleyan collection in 

the trustees of the British Museum, 
4, the proprietor of that collection, 
Mr, ‘I ~rome ere was added 
€ fusteesot the British Museum, 
oasider the earl of Elgin (and his 
rs being earls of Elgin) as equally 
to the same distinction, and 
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recommend that a clause should be 
inserted to that effect, if it should be 
necessary that an act should pass fon 
transferring his collection to the 
public. 

It may not be deemed foreign to 
this subject, if your committee ven- 
ture to extend their observations 
somewhat beyond the strict limit of 
their immediate inquiry, and lay be- 
fore the house what occurs to them 
asnot unimportant with regard tothe 
age and authenticity of these sculp- 
tures. The great works withwhich 
Pericles adorned, and strength- 
ened Athens, were all carried on un- 
der the direction and superinten- 
dence of Phidias; for this, there is 
the authority of various ancient 
writers,and particularlyof Plutarch 
but he distinctly asserts in the same 
passage, that Cailicrates and lctinus 
executed the work of the Parthenons 
which is confirmed also by Pau. 
sanias, so far as relates to Ictinus, 
who likewise ornamented or con- 
structed the temple of Apollo at 
Phigalia ; from whence, by a sine 
gular coincidence, the sculptures in 
high relief lately purchased for the 
British Museum, and frequently re- 
ferred to in the evidence, were 
transported. 

The style of this work, in the opi- 
nion of the artists, indicates that ig 
belongs to the same period, though 
the execution is rated as inferior 10 
that of the Elgin marbles. In the 
fabulous stories which are repre- 
sented upon both, there is a very 
striking similarity ; and it may be 
remarked in passing, that the sub- 
iects of the Metopes, and of the 
smaller Frize, which is sculptured 
with the battle of the Amazons, cor- 
respond with two out of the four 
subjects mentioned by Pliny, as 
adorning the shield and dress of the 
Minerva; $o that there was a ge~ 
neral uniformity of design in the 

(F 3) stories 
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stories which were selected for the 
internal and external decoration of 
the Pantheon. The taste of the same 
artist, Ictinus, probably led him to 
repeat the same ideas, which abound 
in graceful forms, and variety of 
composition,when he was employed 
upon the temple of another divinity, 
at a distance from Athens. 

The statue of Minerva within the 
temple was the work of Phidias 
himself, and, with the exception of 
the Jupiter which he made at Elis, 
the most celebrated of his produc- 
tions, Itwas composed of ivory and 
gold ; with regard to which, some 
very curious anecdotes relating to 
the political history of that time are 
to be found in the same writers ; the 
earliest of which, from a passage in 
acontemporary poet, Aristophanes, 
proves that the value of these ma- 
terials involved both Pericles and 
the director of his works in great 
trouble and jeopardy ; upon which 
account the latter is said to have 
withdrawn to Elis, and to have end- 
‘ed his days there, leaving it doubt- 
ful whether his death was natural, 
or in consequence of a judicial sen- 
tence: but Plutarch places his death 
at Athens, and in prison, either by 
disease or by poison. 

It has been doubted whether Phi- 
diashimself ever wrought in marble; 
but although, when he did not use 
ivory, his chief material was un- 
questionably bronze; there are au- 
thorities sufficient to establish, be- 
yond all controversy, that he some- 
times applied his hand to marble. 
Pliny for instance asserts that he did 
so, and mentions a Venus ascribed 
to him, existing in his own time, in 
the collection (or in the portico) of 
Octavia. _Phidias is called by Ari- 
stotle a skilful worker in stone; and 
Pausanias enumerates a celestial 
Venus of Parian marble, undoubt- 


edly of his hand ; and the Rham- 
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nusian Nemesis, also of the same 
material, Some of his statues in 
bronze were brought to Rome by 
Paulus Zmilius, and by Catulus. © 

His great reputation, however, was 
founded upon his representation 
of: the gods, in which he was sup. 
posed more excellent than in human 
forms, and especially upon his works 
in ivory, in which he stood uni 
valled. 1 

Elidas the Argive is mentioned as 
the master of Phidias; which honour 
is also shared by Hippias. His two 
most celebrated scholars were Alca. 
menes an Athenian of noble birth, 
and Agoracritus of Paros; the latter 
of whom was his favourite; and it 
was reported, that out of affection 
to him, Phidias put his scholar’s 
name upon several of his own works: 
among which the statue called 
Rhamnusian Nemesis is particula- 
rized by Pliny and Suidas. 

In another passage of Pliny, Al- 
camenes is classed with Critias, Nes- 
tocles, and Hegias, who are called 
the rivals of Phidias. ‘The name of 
Colotes is preserved as another of 
his scholars. 

The other great sculptors, who 
were living at the same time with 
Phidias, and flourished very soon 
after him, were Agelades, Callon, 
Polycletus, Phragmon, Gorgias, La- 
con, Myron, Pythagoras, Scopas, 
and Perelius. i 

The passage in which Pausanias 
mentions the sculptures on the pedi 
ments is extremely short, and to this 
effect. “ As you enterthe temple, 
which they call Parthenon, all 
is contained in what is tern 
( Eagles) pediments, relates in every 

articular to the birth of Minerva; 
but on the opposite or back front 
the contest of Scinbiee and Neptune 
for the land ;—but the statue = 


is formed of ivory and ec 
state of dilapidation into which ths 
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was fallen, when Stuart 
ysited it in 1751, and made most 
correct drawings for his valuable 
york, left little opportunity of ex- 
amining and comparing what re- 
mained upon that part of the temple 
with the passage reterred to: but an 
account iS preserved by travellers, 
who about 80 years earlier found 
ooe of these pediments in tolerable 
ation, before’ the war be- 
ween the Turks and Venetians in 
1687 had done so much damage to 
thisadmirablestructure, The obser- 
vations of one of these (Dr. Spon, a 
French physician) may be literally 
translated thus : 

* The highest part of the front 
whith the Greeks called ‘the 
Eagle,’ and our architects *¢ the 
Fronton,’ is enriched with a group 
of beautiful figures in marble, which 

from below as large as life. 
are of entire reliet, and wone 
derfully well worked. Pausanias 
ays nothing more, than that this 
sculpture solesed to the birth of Mi- 
nerva. ‘The general design is this: 

* Jupiter, who is under the high- 
est angle of the pediment (fronton), 
has the right arm broken, in which, 

robably, he held his thunderbolt ; 

s legs are thrown wide from each 
aher, without doubt to make room 
tor hiseagle, Although these two 
characteristics are wanting, one Can- 
uot avoid recognising him by 1 is 
beard, and by the majesty with 
which the sculptor has invested him. 
He is naked, as they usually repre- 
sented him, and particularly the 
Greeks, who for the most part made 

rogures naked; on his right isa 
Satue which has its head and arms 
mutilated, draped to about half the 
vB Which one may judge to be a 
ictory, which precedes the car of 
Minerva, whose horses she leads, 
are the work of some hand as 

bold a8 it was delicate, which would 


not perhaps have yielded to Phidias, 
or Praxiteles, so renowned for (re- 
presenting) horses, Minerva is site 
ting upon the car, rather in the 
habit of a goddess of the sciences 
than of war 5 for she is not dressed 
as a warrior, having neither helmet 
nor shield, nor headof Medusa upon 
her breast: she has the air of youth, 
and. her head-dress is not ditferent 
fromthatof Venus. Another female 
figure without a head is sitting be- 
hind her with a child, which she: 
holds upon her knees, I canot say 
who she is; but I had no troublein’ 
making out or recognising the two: 
next, which are the last on that side; 
it is the emperor Hadrian sittingy 
and half naked, and, next to him, 
his wife Sabina. It seems that they 
are both looking on with pleasure at 
the triumph ot the goddess I do 
not believe that before me any per- 
son observed this particularity,which 
deserves to be remarked; ‘ On the 
left of Jupiter are tive or six figures, 
of which some have lost the heads 5 
it is probably the circle of the gods, 
where Jupiter is about to introduce 
Minerva,andto make her beacknow- 
ledged for his daughter. The pedi« 
ment behind represented, according 
tothe same author, the dispute which 
Minerva and Neptune had for nam- 
ing the city; but all the figures are 
falien from them, except one head 
of a sea-horse, which was the usual 
accompaniment ot this god: these 
figures of the two pediments were 
not so ancient as the body of tle 
temple built by Pericles, for which 
there wants no other a gument than 
that of the statue of Hadrian, which 
is to be seen there, and tne maroie 
which is whiter than the rest, All 
the rest hay not been toucned, The 
marquis de Nointel had designs 
made of the whole, when he went 
to Athens; his painter worked there 
for two months, and almost lost his 

| (F 4) eyes, 
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eyes, because he was obliged to draw 
every thing trom below, without a 
scaffold.” ( Voyage par Jacob Spon; 
Lyons, 1678; 2 tom. p. 144.) 
Wheler, who travelled with Spon, 
and published his work at London 
(four years later) in 1682, says, 
¢¢ But my companion made me ob- 
serve the next two figures sitting in 
the corner to be of the emperor 
Hadrian and his empress Sabina, 
whom I easily knew to be so, by the 
many medals and statues I have 
seen of them.” And again: “ But 
the emperor Hadrian most probably 
repaired it, and adorned it with 
those figures at each front. For the 
whiteness of the niarble,and his own 
statue joined with them, apparently 
show them to be of a later age than 
the first, and done by that emperor’s 
command, Within the portico on 
high, and on the outsideof the cella 
the temple itself, is another border 
of basso-relievo round about it, or at 


least on the north and south sides, © 


which, without duubt, is as ancient 
as the temple, and of admirable 
work, but not so High a relievo as 
the other, Thereon are represented 
sacrifices, processions and other ces 
remonies of the heathens worship; 
most of them were designed by the 
M. de Nointel, who employed a 
painter todo it twomonths together, 
and showed them to us when we 
waited on him at Constantinople.” 

Another French author, who pub- 
lished three years earlier than Spon, 
a work called Athenes Ancienne et 
Nouvelle, pat le Sr. de la Guillee 
tiere a Paris,” 1675,—says, “ Peri- 
cles employed upon the Parthenon 
the celebrated architects Cullicrates 
and Ictinus, The last, who had 
more reputation than the former, 
wrote a description of it in a book, 
which he composed on purpose, and 
which has been lost; and we should 
probably not now have the oppor- 


tunity of admiring the building iz. 
self, if the emperor Hadrian had nog 
preserved it to us, by the repairs 
which he caused to be done. It jg 
to his care that we owe the few rm. 
mains of antiquity which are still en. 
tire at Athens.” 

In the Antiquities of Athens by 
Stuart, vol. ii. p, 4, it is said, Pay. 
sanias gives but a transient acconnt 
of this temple, nor does he say 
whether Hadrian repaired it,though 
his statue, and that of his empress 
Sabina in the western pediment, 
have occasioned a doubt whether the 
sculptures, in both, were not put up 
by him. Wheler and Spon were of 
this opinion, and say they werewhiter 
than the rest of the building. The 
statue of Antinous, now remainin 
at Rome, may be thought a proo 
that there were artists in his time 
capable of executing them; but this 
whiteness is no proot that they were 
more modern than the temple, for 
they might be made of a whiter 
marble ; and the heads of Hadrian 
and Sabina might be put on two of 
the ancient figures, which was no 
uncommon practice among the Ro- 
mans; and if we may give credit 
to Plutarch, the buildingsof Pericles 
were not in the least impaired byage 
in his time; therefore, this temple 
could not want any material repairs 
in the reign of Hadrian.” 

With regard to the works of Ha 
drian at Athens, Spartian says “ that 
he did much for the Athenians;” 
and a little after on his second visit 
to Athens, “ going to the east he 
made his journey through Athens, 
and dedicated the works which he 
had begun there : and particularly a 
temple to Olympian Jupiter, and an 
altar to himself.” 

The account given by Dion Cas 
sius is nearly to the same effect, 
adding, that he placed his own sta 
tue within the temple of Olympian 


Jupiter, which he erected. 
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Hecalled some other cities after 
his own name, and directed a part 
ofAthenstobe styled Hadrianopolis: 
but no mention is made, by any an- 
cient author, of his touching or re- 
pairing the Parthenon. Pausanias, 
who wrote in his reign, says, that 
«the temples which Hadrian either 

from the foundation, or ad- 
orned with dedicated gifts and de- 
corations, or whatever donations he 
made to the cities of the Greeks, and 
of the Barbarians also, who made ap- 
plitation to him, were all recorded 
at Athens in the temple common to 
allthe gods,” 

It pace unlikely, that a confused 
recollection of the statue which 
Hadrian actually placed at Athens 
may have led one of the earliest 
travellers into a mistake, which has 
been repeated and countenanced by 
subsequent writers: but Mr, Fauvel, 
whowill be quoted presently, speaks 
asfromhisown examination and ob- 
servation, when he mentions the two 
statues in question; which, it is to be 
observed, still remain (without their 
heads upon the pediment of the en- 
trance, and have not been removed 
by lord Elgin. 

Aneract copy of these drawings, 
bythe marquis de Nointel’s painter, 
isgivenin Mr.Barry’s works; which 
ae rendered more valuable on ac- 
count of the destruction of a consi- 
derable part of the temple in the 
Turkish war by the falling of a 
Venetian bomb, within a short time 
after the year in which they were 
made ; which, however, must have 

prior to the date of 1683, affixed 
to the plate in Barry’sWorks (2 vol. 
P. 163. London, 1809.) 

Some notes of Mr. l‘auvel,a paint- 
€tand antiquarian, who moulded 
“oe casts from the greatest part 

sculptures, and remained fif- 

et years at Athens, are given with 
tracings of these drawings; in 
tis said, with regard to these 
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pediments, “ These figures were 
adorned with bronze, at least if we 
may judge by the head of Sabina, 
which is one of the two that remain; 
and which, having fallen, and being 
much mutilated, was brought to 
Mr. Fauvel. The traces are visible 
of the little cramps which probably 
fixed the crown to the head, The 
head of the emperor Hadrian still 
exists. Probably this group has been 
inserted to do ee to that em» 
peror, for it is of a workmanship 
different from the rest of this sculp- 
ture.” 

Your committee cannot dismiss 
this interesting subject, without sub- 
mitting to the attentive reflection of 
the house, how highly the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts has contributed 
to the reputation, character, and 
dignity of every government by 
which they have been encouraged, 
and how intimately they are con- 
nected with the advancement of 
every thing valuable in science, lite- 
rature, and philosophy, In contem- 
plating the importance and splen- 
dour to which so small a republic as 
Athens rose, by the genius and en- 
ergy of her citizens exerted in the 
path of such studies, it is impossible 
to overlook how transient the me- 
mory and fame of extended empires 
and of mighty conquerors are, in 
comparison of those who have ren- 
dered inconsiderable states eminent, 
and immortalized their own names, 
by these pursuits. But if it be true, 
as we learn from history and expe- 
rience, that free governments afford 
a soil most suitable to the produc- 
tion of native talent, to the matur- 
ing of the powers of the human 
mind, and to the growth of every 
species of excellence, by opening to 
merit the prospect of reward and 
distinction, no country can be better 
adapted than our own to afford an 
honourable asylum to these monu- 
ments of the school of Phidias, ~ 
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of the administration of Pericles; who, by knowing how to revere a>, 
where,secure fromfurtherinjuryand ‘appreciate them, may lear §-. 
degradation, thy may receive that to imitate, and ultimately to in 1 
admiration and homage to which them. : 
they are entitled, and serve in return March 25, 1816, 

as models and examples to those 


Catalogue of the Eucin Marsirs, Vasts, Casts, and Drawines, 


Prepared from the MS, of Mons, Visconti. 


A. The Pediments of the Pagrue- K. Manuments relating to Bacchus, 
NON. L, Detached Heads. 

B. The Merores, M. Detaclied pieces of Sculpture, 

C. The Faize - (East end.) N. Urns—Marble, Bronze, apd 

D. Ditto - - (North side.) Earthen. 

E. Ditto - - (West end.) O. Altars. 

F. Ditto - - (South side. ) P. Cippi or Sepulchral Pillars, 

G. Ditto - - (notascertained) Q. Casts, 

H. Frize of the Temple of Victory. R. Greek Inscriptions, 

I. Doric Architecture, S. Drawings. 


J. Ionic Architecture. 


PARTHENON, 


A. Srarvuss and Fracmenrs from the Eastern Pepimexr, 


A 
2. 


> 


> 


— 


ee 
—So” 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15 
16 


17 
B 


Two Horses Heads, in one block. 
One Horse’s Head. 

Statue of Hercules or Theseus. 
Group of two Female figures. 
Female figure in quick motion—lIris. 
Group of two Female figures. 


Sratvuss and Fracments from the Wrstern Pepimenrt, 
Part of the Chest and Shoulders of the colossal tizure in the centre 
(supposed to be Neptune), 
Fragment of the colossal figure of Minerva. 
Fragment of a Head (supposed to belong to the preceding.) 


. Fragment of a statue of Victory, 
. Statue of a River-god, called Llissus, 


Fracments of Starves from the Pspimenrs, the names or 
places of which are not positively ascertained. 
Female figure, sitting (supposed to belong to group marked No, 6). 
Fragment of a Female figure (resembling Victory, No. 10). 
Fragment of a Female figure, seated (supposed to hols been Latona 
. holding Apollo and Diana in her arms). 
Fragment (supposed to have belonged to a group of female figures) 
Fragment of the Neck and Arms rising out of the sea, called Hype 
on, or the rising Sun. 
Torso of a Male figure, with drapery thrown over one shoulder. 
THE METOPES. 
A Centaur with a long beard: raises himself for the purpose of 
striking with a club a Lapitha who attacks him. oA 
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9, A Lapitha has overpowered a Centaur, whose hands are tied{bchind 

is back. 

g, al who has thrown down a Lapitha. 

4, A Centaur is carrying off a Woman. 

5, A Centaur has thrown down a Lapitha, who is still defending him- 
self, and holding up a shield. 

6, A Lapitha is struggling with a Centaur, whom he holds by the hair 
and ear. 

7, A Centaur is nearly overcoming a Lapitha. 

8, A Lapitha seems to be successfal against a Centaur. 

9, A Centaur is throwing down a Lapitha, whom he holds by the hair. 

10, A Lapitha upon the croup of a Centaur, seizes his neck, and endea- 
yours to throw him down. 

11. A Centaur successful against a Lapitha. 

12. A Lapitha, with covered legs, appears to be successful against a 
Centaur, who is retiring, and holds a lion's skin over his left arm. 

18. Combat between a Centaur and Lapitha quite naked, 

14, A Centaur is rearing up; the figure of the Lapitha is detached from 

the marble, but the Torso is adjoining. 
¢ The Frize, representing the Pracession for celebrating 
the Panathenaic Festival. 
Lhe East End. 

1, The Slab which formed the south-east angle; representing a Bull 
on the south, and a Magistrate or Director of the procession.on 
the east side. 

2. Fragments of four Male figures, moving to their right. 

§. Six Female figures, moving to their right, and holding vases in 
their hands. 


a 


4,5. Six Female figures, preceded by two Directors. 
6,7. Eight Figures; the four which are standing supposed to be four Di- 


rectors; the others are called Castor and Pollux, Ceres and 
Triptolemus. 

8. Slab, on which are five figures: called respectively, beginning from 
the left, Victory, Minerva, Jupiter, two Canephore. 

9. Slab, on which are five figures: 1. ¢. a Priestess, or the Archon- 
tissa ; a Boy receiving the peplum from the Archon, or one of the 
Directors; Hygeia, and Asculapius. 

10, Two Directors. 

1]. Five figures, corresponding with those marked No. 6 and 7. 

12, Five Females ; carrying respectively, a candelabrum, vases, and 
patera. 


D, From the North Side of the Frize. 


1. Two Scaphephori moving towards the left. 
2. A Female in a-car drawn by three horses, with one of the Directors. 
3. A Female in a car with two horses, and one of the Directors. 
4, A Female:in a similar car; with two Men, one of them in armour. 
_ 5. Two Men, in a car drawn by three horses. 
6. Fragment of a Car with two Horses; the point of a sceptre appears 
above the horses. 
7. Eight 
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7. Bight young Men on horseback, clothed in tunics which are raise) 
above the knee. 

8, Four Horses and three Riders. 

9, Three Horsemen, with tunics and buskins. 

30. Three Horsemen in the same costume. 

11, Three Horsemen ; one of them is naked, the feet of the others are 
uncovered, } 

12. Three Horsemen; one of which is almost effaced. 

13. Four Horsemen ; two with helmets, the others naked, 

14, Four Horsemen with tunics: the last has a large Thessalian hat 
hung over his shoulders. 

15. North-west Angle of the Frize :—It represents three Men anda Boy 
on the western side, and one of the Directors on the north side. 

E. The Western End. 

16. A single piece of the Frize, being a continuation of the fore ing 
No, 15: two Horsemen, the one nearly naked; the cdierhess 
breastplate : both wear buskins., 

: South Side. 

1. A Bull, with three Men, one of whom holds back the animal. 

2. ‘Two Bulls and two Men. 

$3. Two Bulls and four men; one of the Men places a crown on his 
head, preparatory to the celebration of the sacrifice. 

4. Two Bulls and four Men. 

5. One Bull and four Men; one of whom holds back the animal. 

6. A Car with two Horses and four Figures: among them is’ young 
Man, whose tunic is drawn up above the knee, and who holds a 
shield ; he appears ready to mount. 

7+ A Car with four Horses: in it is a Warrior standing up, with hel- 
met, shicld and chlamys; the other figure is seated, and drives 
the car. 

8, A Car with two Horses, moving in the same direction; two Figures; 
of which one, who is getting into the car, holds a large shield. 

9. Fragment of another Car moving in the same direction. 

10, Fragment of a sirilar subject. 

1]. ‘Two Horsemen ; one, nearly naked, seems to have a Thessalian hat 
thrown over his shoulders. 

12. ‘Three Horsemen, all clothed in tunics. 

138. Two Horsemen, one with buskins. 

14. One Horseman, with several Horses. 

G. Detached Parts of the Frize of the Cella of the ParTHENon, 

the exact situations of which are not yet ascertained. 

a. A Quadriga in slow motion; a Youth in the tunic, with a shield, 
accompanies it ; another points behind him, with his arm nak 

s. Three Horses in quick motion towards the right ; the Riders wear 

the tunic. 

c. Three Horses; the Riders are all clothed in tunics. 

po, Three Horsemen in armour. 

&. Two Horsemen in tunics; one has his right hand on his horse’s head. 

®. Two Horsemen in armour: the foremost has a helmet; pan 
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appears, from the holes which are in the Marble, to have had some 


ornament of metal fixed on the head, 
¢. Two Horsemen in tunics ; part of three Horses. 
y. Part of three Horses, and three Riders in cuirasses, 
1. Fragment of Horsemen and Horses. 
j. Fragment of four Horses and two Riders. 


; From the Temp ce of Victory. 

1. Bas-relief, representing a Combat between Greeks and Barbarians. 

9, Another, representing the same subject. 

3, Another, representing the same subject. 

4. Similar Bas-relief, representing a Combat between Greeks and 
Amazons. 


L FraGments of ARCHITECTURE 


From the PartHenon, Prorpyiaa, and other Doric Buildings. 
1. A Doric Capital from the Parthenon, in two pieces, 
9. One layer of a Doric Column, from the same. 
3. Fragments of the Frize of the Parthenon. 
4. Fragments of the Architrave of Ditto. 
5. Doric Capital from the Propylea. 
6. Part of a Doric Entablature, plain. 
7. Two Tiles from the roof of the Ambulatory of the Temple of Theseus. 


J, From the Tempre of Erecruevs and adjoining Buildings ; 


also Specimens of Ionic Architecture. 
1. One of the Caryatides which supported a roof, under which the olive- 
tree sacred to Minerva was supposed to have been preserved. 

2. Partof 1 Column from the Temple of Erectheus, of the Ionic Order. 
3, Base of Ditto. 

4. Capital of Ditto. 

5. Detached part of the rich Frize, from the same Temple. 

6. Four Fragments of ornamented Ionic Entablature. 

7. Three large Ditto, 

8. One small Ditto. 

9. One = Ditto, with inscriptions. 
10, Ditto, Ditto, Ionic Entablature. 

11, Three upper parts of Columns of the Ionic order. 

12, Three large pieces of fluted Ionic Shaft. 
13. One Ditto, short. 

14. Two | ew of small Ionic Shaft, fluted and reeded. © 
15. One Capital of Ionic Pilaster. 
16, Two Ionic Capitals, 
17. Two parts of Ionic Entablature. 
8. One large Ionic Capital. 
ONUMENTS appertaining to the Worship and the Theatreof Baccuus. 

1. A colossal Statue of Bacchus, which was placed over the Theatre. 

2. A Sun-dial, from the same. 

3. Acomplete Series of Casts from the Bas-reliefs on the Choragic 

onument of Lysicrates. 


L A Bas-relief with four figures, representing a Bacchanalian Dance. 


E ie; Detracuep Heaps, 
‘ Sortrait, larger than nature, with long beard and deeply cut eyes, a 


diadem round the hair ; perhaps Sophocles. 2. Portrait, 
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2. Portrait, somewhat similar to the preceding one. 
3. Fragment of Augustus. 
4. Fragment : the style, times of the Republic, 
5. A bearded Hercules, 
6. Same subject, smaller size. 
7. Bacchus crowned with ivy. 
8. Female Head. 
gy. One-half of « Head, without any beard, with long hair, in the cos. 
tume of Alexander, or of the Dioscuri. 
10, Fragment of an old Head, larger than nature. 
11. Fragment of a Head with a beard; it has a conical cap: perhaps 
Ulysses or Vulcan. 
12. Female Head, smaller than nature: the head-dress of one of the 
Muses, 
13. Female Head, smaller than nature. 
M. Detacuep Pisces or Scucprure. 
1, Small Female figure erect, in the costume of the Muse Polymnia; 
found at Thebes. 
2. Torso of a Male figure found at Epidauria, 
S. Statue ; supposed to be Cupid, 
4. A Choragic Bas-relief, on which is represented a Temple of Apollo, 
with two figures. 
. Das-relief of a Quadriga, in which is a Female figure; a Victory in 
air is approaching to crown her. 
6. Female figure, wihout a head ; small size. 
7. Figure of a Telesphore, attendant of /Zsculapius; without a head, 
8. Fragment of a Bas-relief, oa which is a young Man who appears to 
be on a chariot led by Victory. 
9. Fragment of a Boy in alto-relievo, 
10. Bas-relief, representing » young Wrestler with his Preceptor. 
11. Bas-relief, representing Minerva in armour, and a young Athenian 
12, Fragment mp Bas-relief; a Sacrifice, of which a Hog is the vicum. 
13, Ditto, in which the victim is a Ram. 
14. ‘Two Divinities—Jupiter seated, a Goddess standing up. 
15. Two Goddesses taking a young Athenian under their protection. 
16. Fragmentof a Bas-relief, on which are two young Greeks, one holdiag 
an instrument of sacrifice, called by the Romans Capeduncula. 
17. Smallround Altar: four Female figures sculptured on the four sides 
of it are dancing, holding each other’s hands; the first seems to 
playing on a lyre. 
18, Tarso of a Female figure, in drapery. 
19. Figure of a Horseman, apparently an ancient imitation 0 
rize of the Parthenon, in smaller proportions, ’ 
20, Figure of a young Divinity, probably Bacchus, taking an Athena 
under his protection ; the latter ef smaller dimensions. 
20b.. Minerva standing up in a kind of small temple. » 
21. Figure of Hygeia: » = is offering her cup to the Serpent, —. 
er symbol; she is holding in de left hand a kind of fan in 
form of leaves of ivy; her head is covered with a high dress Bas 
tutulus, 22, 
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99, Bas-relief, on which are represented five Figures: in the midst is.a 
Goddess on a-kind of throne, the other four are smaller ; three of 
them are imploring the Goddess on behalf of their children, whom 
they carry in their arms; the fourth is bringing oblations and votive 
offerings. ‘This bas-relief is from Cape Sigeum near the plainof 
Troy. 

9%, Fragments similar to Nos. 12 and 13. There are five figures, of 
which “ae are — a es to ay wr a sacrifice: the last 
of the large figures has a basket on its head, 

%, One small Bas-relief: one sitting, two standing figures. 

25. One Female figure sitting (much mutilated), 

a6. One Trunk, with drapery (a young man). 

97. Two fragments of Grecian ornaments, 

28. One Grecian fragment, with Vase in bas-relief. 

99, One fragment, with two Figures in high relief. 

90, One Grecian Pilaster with Corinthian Capital. 

$1. Fragment of a Female. 

$2, Fragment of a Female figure enveloped in drapery. 

$3 Sundry small tragraents. 

$4. Egyptian Scarabeus, brought from Constantinople. 

be sicorsta, Uns. (Marble.) . 

: _ a = Group in bas-relief, superscribed. 
itto, ditto, ditto, 

8. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

4, Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

5. Ditto, ditto, ditto, 

6, Ditto, ditto, ditto, 

7. Unto, ditto, dittto. 

6. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

9% One ditto, ditto, ornamented Sepulchral Urn. 

10. Small fragment of a Vase, with figures. 

ll, Spherical Sepulchral Urn, broken in pieces. 

N. B,—This contained the Bronze Urn (No. 12.) 
Urns®, (Bronze. 

12, “res an Urn, from the tomb “ted “ of Aspasia,’’ in the 
plain of Attica. 

13. Two bronze Urns, of rude shape and workmanship. 

14 Urns®. (Earthen.) 

+ Some hundreds of large and small earthenware Urns or Vases, 
d'scovered in digging in the ancient Sepulchres round Athens: 
hone of great beauty, or richly ornamented. 

ALTarRs. 

: tee with female Figure and Child. 

sae Altar, with figures and inscription. 

* fragment of a small Bacchanalian Altar; on one si 

Coane, on the other a Faun. 


, — Altar, with inscription and figures. 
° ho, 


6. Ditto. 
7. Dj to, 


b. Ditto. P. Cirri, 


de is a Bac- 
4 
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Cipet, or Serutcurat Picvars, 
One large Sepulchral Pillar, with inscriptions, 
One smaller Ditto ditto ditto, 
One sinall Sepulchral Pillar. 
One Ditto ditto ditto, 


» One Ditto. 


One Ditto. 


. One Ditto. 


One Ditto. 
One Ditto. 
One Ditto. 
One Ditto. 
One Ditto. 


. Three fragments, with circular Pedestals and Festoons, 


Casts. 


. Eighteen Casts, from the Frize of the Cella of the Parthenon, 


Twenty-four Ditto from the Frize and Metopes of the Temple of 
Theseus. 
Twelve Ditto from the Choragic Monument of Lysicrate— 
(mentioned above), 
One Cast from the great Sarcophagus in the Cathedral Church at 
Girgenti in Sicily. 
(Also the Moulds of the above.) 
Greek Inscriptions. 
Epitaph in four lines on two brothers, Diotrephes and Demophon. 
Sepulchral Column of Thalia. 
Ditto - - of Theodotus. 
Ditto - - of Socrates. 
Ditto - - of Menestratus. 
Votive Inscription of certain Sailors, 
Sepulchral Column of an Athenian. 
Fragment. 
Decree of the People of Athens in favour of Isacharas. 
Votive Inscription of Antisthenes. 


. Votive Inscription of Polyllus. 


Sepulchral Column of Anaxicrates, 

Votive Inscription of a Woman. 

Agonistic Inscription. 

Fragment of Sepulchral Inscription. 

Choragic Inscription in the Doric dialect. 

Epitaph in Verse, intwo parts, Vide No. 34. 

Votive Monument to Mercury and Hercules. 

Sepulchral Stéle of Hierocléa, 

Ditto of Callis. 

Ditto of Callimachus. 

Fragment of a Decree, probably an ancient Treaty between Athens 
and some other People. 

ee of Athenians who died in battle in the year 424 B.C. 


pea on Plutarchus, 
ragment of a Decree. 
26, Fragment 
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Fragment of aDecree, - from Tenos. 
= Reement of a Stéle of Euphrosynus. 
98, Ditto of a Sepulchral Stéle of Musonia. 
99, Fragment of an Epitaph in honour of Briseis. 
$0, Fragment of an Address to Hadrian, 
$1, Ditto of a Decree of the People of Athens. 
$9, Decree of the General Council of Beeotia. 
$$. Inscription of the Gymnasiarch Gorgias, 
$4, The other part of No. 17. 
$5, Catalogue of the Public and sacred Treasures at Athens, 
36. Ditto of ditto. 
$7, Ditto of ditto. 
$8. Ditto of ditto, 
$9. Fragment of a Treaty between Athens and Rhegium, 
40. Ditto of a Column which supported the Statue of Pison, 
4]. Ancient Sepulchral Inscription. 
42,43.Catalogue of precious objects in the Opisthodomus, 
44, Treaty between Orchomenos and Elatza, 
45. Similar to Nos. 42, 43. 
46, Similar to the preceding. 
47, Fragment of a Decree. 
48, Ditto of a Decree from Corinth. 
49, Ditto with the name of Hiera Pytna. 


50, Catalogue of Public Treasures, more recent than Nos. 42, 45, &c. 


51, Decree in honour of Bacchus and Antoninus Pius. 
52. Sepulchral Siéle, with the names of Hippocrates and Baucis. 
53, Sigean Inscription, commonly called the Boustrophedon. 
54. Sepulchral Inscription on an Entablature. 

55. Sepulchral Column of Biottus. 

5%, Ditto - - of Mysta. 

7. Dito - - of Thrason. 

58. Stéle of Asclepiodorus. 

59. Sepulchral Column of Aristides. 


60, Eleven votive Inscriptions consecrated to Jupiter Hypsistos, bearing 
respectively the names of Claudia Prepusa, Eutrodus, Pedaros, 
Philematium, Onesimé, Isias, Eutychis, Olympias, Tertia, Syn- 


trophus, 


61. Fragment of a Decree berween Athens and some other People, 


62, Sepulchral Column of Botrichus. 
03, Public Act of Athens respecting the Roads. 


ot. Epitaph in twelve elegiac verses, in honour of those Athenians who 


were killed at the Siege of Potidza in the year 432 B.C. 
9. Sepulchral Stéle in honour of Aristocles, 
; Uitto in honour of Aphrodisias of Salamis. 


or a Description of the preceding Inscriptions, reference is given to 


. inted Catalogue drawn up by Mons. Visconti ; the numbers of which 


s preserved, 
Drawincs. 


I — and Elevations of the Temples of Minerva and Theseus at 


ns, 


1816, (G) 
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2. Architectural details of the Temples uf Minerva and Thesenc. 
Minerva at Sunium; Plan of Cseus 5 of 


the Theatre of Bacchus. 





PAPERS. rise 


e Pnyx; Plans and Drawings of 


8. Drawings of the Sculpture on the Temples of Minerva and Theseus: 
on the Temple of Victory; on the Choragic Monument of 


Lysicrates. 


4. Ground-plan of Athens, dm, a Walls, and the site of the 


existing Ruins: “oe of the 
e triple Temple, of Minerva Polias 


of the Propylea; of 
Erectheus and Pandrosus. 


ower of Andronicus Cyrthestes; 


5. A series of Drawings and Plans of ancient Remains in many parts 
of Greece, taken in the year 1802. 
ADDENDA, 
One Lyre in Cedar wood 3 and, 
Two Flutes of the same material ;—found during the excavations 
among the Tombs in the neighbourhood of Athens, 


ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE LAWS AND 
ORDINANCES EXISTING IN FO- 
REIGN STATES, RESPECTING THE 
REGULATION OF THEIR ROMAN 
CATHOLIC SUBJECTS, IN ECCLE- 
STASTICAL MATTERS. 


‘The various documentsreferred to 
were obtained by instructions which 
lord Castlereagh gave in 1812, and 
subsequently, to the ministers resi- 
dent at foreign courts. 

The committee refrain from ad- 
verting to any question of theologi- 
cal controversy. 

The attent'on of the committee 
is directed to two objects: 

Ist, The appointment or election 
of the catholic clergy, principally 
those of the episcopal order. 

2d. The restraints imposed upon 
the intermission of papal rescripts ; 
with this they have joined the appel- 
lative jurisdiction, exercised by the 
supreme secular magistrate, 

Under a third head they include 
other matters of ecclesiastical regue 
lation. 

They distinguish between regula. 
tions obtaining in those states which 
are in communion with the see of 
Rome H those of the “ non-united” 


Greek and Russian church; and 
those of the Augsburgh and Helve. 
tian confessions. 
1. Austria, Bobemia, Hungary. 
The Austrian bishops are nomi- 
nated or appointed by the emperor, 
which appointment is in lieu of the 
election or postulation of the chap. 
ters cf their respective cathedrals 
and has the same effect ; the papal 
confirmation being afterwards ob- 
tained through the Austrian mini- 
ster at Rome. ‘To this mode of 
election the archbishop of Olmutz 
forms the sole exception, the right 
of choosing him resting entirely in 
the chapter of his see. 
In Hungary the emperor appoints 
all bishops, who perform every part 
of their functions which relates to 
jurisdiction before they have been 
confirmed by the pope. In other 
parts of the imperial dominions this 
is not the ag ; ie 
In Austria the glacitum regium ! 
the right of vanities that all eccle 
siastical statutes and ordinances be 
submitted to the state before 
publication. Absolutions are & 
cepted, when granted by the 
man penitentiary, whenever they 
concern conscience only, ¥ 
the case admits of no delay, A. 
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when the reputation of any one is The same regulations existed 

in dangers here as in the other states already 
No Austrian subject can be ex- mentioned, respecting the regium 

communicated without the empe- p/acitum. 

ror’s consent. 5. Tuscany. 

9, The electoral archbisboprics of . On a vacancy occurring in any 
Metz, Treves, and Cologne—and bishop’s see, the Tuscan govern. 
the archbishopric of Salteburgh— ment presents to the pope the names 
and the congress of Ems. of four individuals, recommending 
In August 1786 a congress was at the same time, by means of the 

held at Ems, by all the ecclesiasti- minister at Rome, the one more 

cal electors, where twenty-three ar- particularly designated to fill the 
ticles of regulation, recognising the vicancy. 

independence of the church of Ger. _ Here also the regium placitum exe 

many, with reference to the usurs ists. 

pations of the court of Rome, were 6. Napl-s and the Tw Sicilies, 
drawn up and ratified. In Naples a negotiation is now 

In these resolutions the ancient going on respecting the appointing 

discipline of the German church is 0f bishops. 

aserted, with respect to nomina- __ In Sicily the nomination is exclu- 

tions and elections to ecclesiastica] sively in the crown. 

benefices; and it is declared that — In both there is the regium pla 

“no bulls, briefs, or ordinances of ¢ifum. 

the pope shall be binding on the bi- 7+ ardinia, Piedmont, and Savoy. 

shops, yinless the latter regularly By a brief of pope Nicholas V. 

signify their formal assent.” . of 1451, the sovereign of Sardinia 

3. States of Italy—The Milanes: and has.the privilege of” naming to all 
Austrian Lombardy. the bishoprics. The same was ex- 

The archbishopric of Milan, the tended by a concordat, in 1727, to 

bishoprics of Pavia, Cremona, Lo. Savoy. 

di, and Como, are at the immediate The regium placitum is completely 

nomination and presentation of the recognised. 

emperor of Austria, who is, how- 8. France. 

ever, with regard to the four last — By the pragmatic sanction of St, 

bishopries, principally to appoint Louis, in 1268, the bishops of 

those subjects that may be recom- France were elected (by the deans 

mended by the pope. and chapter} s but these elections 

Inthese states the sovereign right were not valid, without the congé 

ot the regium placitum remains in its ’é/ire of the king. 
full force and exercise. By the concordat settled at Bo- 
4. Venetian States, logna, between pope Leo X. and 
In these states, while independent, the king, Francis I. in 1515, the 
the two patriarchs of Venice and French monarchs have exercised 
were chosen by the senate the nomination of all bishops. _ 
~00 4 vacancy of an episcopal see, In France the regium placitum is 
aoa of three ecclesiastics established. ayers 
mitted by the senate to » Op ain. ‘ 
Rome, and the soctiate bull of ine | The patronage of all ecclesias- 
sutution was sent by the pope to the tical benefices is in the king. He 


frst on the list, presents (o all vacant sees, and re- 
quires 
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uires that the necessary bulls 
should be immediately transmitted 
by the pope to the newly appointed 
prelate. 

All bulls and rescripts subject to 
the regium itum. 

10. J Posegal and the Brazils. 

The prerogatives of the crown 
have been uniformly contended for 
and supported, both with respect to 
the nomination of bishops, and a 
control upon the intromission of 
papal rescripts, 

Ll. Switzerland, 

At Coire the court of Rome has 
no right to interfere in the election 
of bishops, which is made freely by 
the 24 canons, It is only after the 
election that Rome gives the plaget. 

In the Valais, the chapter pro- 

ses four individuals to the diet, 
which selects one, and presents him 
to the pope, who first rejects and 
then names him, of his own autho- 


rit . 

Th the Catholic Cantons, the im- 
mediate monasteries elect their own 
prelate, without the least influence 
on the part of the governments, 
their confirmation depending upon 
the apostolic see, 

The regium placitum is in force 
in Switzerland. 

12. The Greek church, empire of 

Russia. 

The archbishop of Mohkilow and 
a)l other bishops are named by the 
emperor, who are confirmed by the 


pope. 
The regium placitum exists in 


Russia, 
13. Denmark, 

No catholic bishops. 

Catholic priests receive their a 
pointments from the bishop of Hi. 
desheim,who exercises the delegated 
authority of a vicar apostolic in re- 
lation to several states of Germany 
io which he is not resident, | 


No regium placitum in Denmark, 
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14. Sweden. 

The king authorizes, “ by diplo. 
ma,” the vicars-apostolic to exer. 
cise their functions throughout the 
kingdom, conformin mselves 
to the edict of toleration, 

There is no provision for the ex. 
ercise of the regium placitum. 


15, Prussia, 

The appointment to the episco. 
= order is generally in the crown; 

ut wheneverx the appointment or 
nomination of the bishop has not 
been reserved to the crown, the 
chapter exercises the right of elec. 
tion, 

The regium placitum in force in 
Prussia, 

16. Netherlands, 


Negotiations are now going for. 
ward x eons. new regulations 
between the pope and the king. 


17. Hamburgh, 

No catholic bishops, and no pa- 

pal edict allowed to be ‘ublished, 
18. Saxony, 

No catholic bishop since the Re. 
formation, except the confessor of 
the king, who has the authority of 
a vicar apostolic. 

No information has been obtained 
respecting the regium placitum. 

19. Hanover— Hesse- Baden. 

Negotiations are now pending 
relative to ecclesiastical regulations, 


20, Canada and the British colons. 


‘The manner in which the bishops 
are appointed is detailed in the ap- 
pendix. The king of England no- 
minates the bishop to each vacant 
ooh sae is afterwards consecrated 

e y 
No loin placitum in force ia 
the colonies. 
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Memoirs or THE Marcuioness De LAROCHEJAQUELBIN. 
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(From her Memoirs, translated from the French. ] 


“TY HEN I wrote my Memoirs 
for you, my dear children, 
welived in the country, shunning 
with care every kind of publicity, 
woiding Paris, cherishing our opi- 
bions, Our sentiments, and, above all, 
the hope that God would one day 
restore to us our legitimate Sove- 
reign. | 
“M. de Larochejaquelem occu- 
pied himself with agriculture and 
feld-sports. This peaceable and 
obscute life was of no avail in soath- 
is the saree of the Govern- 
at, which was far from bein 
satisfied with our submission, aa 
aT ane “they that it could 
cin o 
ri ur homage and ser- 
‘We suffered every thing from 
‘Yranny which would permit us 
ao tranquillity nor happiness. 
wn time a spy was placed among 
omestics; at another, some 
: - telations were exiled from 
iG rig from an apprehension 
een benevolence gave them 
re 2 hold in the affection of 
Atighbours ; then my husband 


would be summoned to Paris to 
give an account of his conduct, or a 
hunting party would be t daa 2 
as an attempt to rally the Vendéens. 
Sometimes we were blamed for go- 
ing to Poitou, because it was thought 
our influence there might be too 
dangerous ; then reproached for not 
remaining there and employing that 
influence in favour of the conscrip- 
tion. People in office thought no- 
thing more meritorious thai annoy- 
ing us in any way; promises and 
threats were in turn employed to 
en age our family to cue some 
offi under Government. In 1805, 
M. de Larochejaquelein was 0 

a place at Court, and solicited to 
make his own terms. Our inde- 
pendent attitude, and the considera- 
tion attached to pure and fgithful 
principles, fatigued the Government. 
In short, we were unceasingly ha- 
rassed, : 

‘© It was neatly about this time 
that we became acquainted with 
M. de Barante, then under prefect 
of Bressuire. 


‘ The conduct of the people of 
ne TET ht PEO La 
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[4] Memoirs of the Marchioness de Larochejaquelein. 


La Vendée, during the war, had fill- 
ed him with admiration ; he had the 
highest opinion of their simple and 
honourable characters. He openly 
avowed his esteem for the constancy 
of our sentiments ; and a perfect 
confidence was soon established be- 
tween us. He did every thing he 
could to render our situation as little 
irksome as possible. He boldly 
avowed that it was both mean and 
unjust to exact from us any thing 
more than obedience to the existing 
laws. He knew M. de Laroche- 
jaquelein bad too much sense, and 
too much honour to risk the shed- 
ding of blood, by exciting useless 
tumults, and that he would never 
attempt any thing, but with a rea- 
sonable hope of saving his country. 

“In 1809, the persecution be- 
came more open end direct; they 
wished to force M. de Laroche- 
jaquelein to enter the army as adju- 
tant-commandant, with the rank of 
colonel. He was known to have 
made, as captain of grenadiers, five 
campaigns against the negroes in 
St. Domingo. The letter of the 
minister was equally pressing and 
polite, and stating how much his 
brother had distinguished himself in 
arms, and it was presumed he also 
must desire to follow the same ca- 
reer. He refused; the state of his 
health, five children which we al- 
ready had, were alleged in excuse, 
but which probably would not have 
been admitted, if not enforced by 
the zeal and kind offices of our re- 
lation M. de Monbadon. 

‘* My brother-in-law, Auguste de 
Larochejaquelein, was also invited 
to enter the service at the same time 
with M. de Talmont, M. de Castries, 
&c. He went to Paris and refused. 
As soon as they perceived he had ob 
*ections to make, instead of listening 
to him, they arrested him. Still he 





did not yield, but demanded to be 
informed of what he was accused, 
and why he was thrown into prison, 
At last, after more than two months, 
he obliged the minister to explain 
himself without disguise, who then 
plainly told him, that he shoul 
continue a prisoner until he accept. 
ed a hieutenancy. He was placed 
in a regiment of carabiniers, in 
which he remained three years. At 
the battle of Moskwa, he was co- 
vered with wounds, taken prisoner, 
and conducted to Saratow. He 
was well treated there, and the 
King having had the extreme good- 
ness to write in his behalf, much 
was done to mitigate his sufferings. 
‘€ Towards the end of 1811, the 
state of my health, and the desire of 
seeing my relations, induced me to 
visit Paris, where 1 had not been 
since 1792, along with my mother: 
M. de Larochejaquelein came and 
joined me there. The expedition 
against Russia was then determined 
on. Those who, like us, had con- 
tinued invariably attached to the 
House of Bourbon, never beheld 
Buonaparte undertake a new wat, 
without indulging a secret hope, 
that some of those chances which 
he braved with so much folly might 
lead to his destruction. At this 
time, above all, the gigantic and 
extravagant nature of this expedi- 
tion, the distance of the armies, the 
nature of the country where they 
were about to be engaged, and the 
evident inutility of an enterprise 
thus conceived, gave strength to the 
hope that the tide of his prosper'y 
was about to turn. We convers 
on this subject with those who pr 
took of our sentiments. Ls. 
rochejaquelein sought for and 
those men who were the most os 
tinguished by their name and their 


s 


constancy, and among others, 4s 


saw 
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Je Polignac, in spite of the strictness 
of their imprisonment. We return- 
ed into Poitou, and from thence into 
Médoc, where we passed the win- 
er of 1815. The disasters in Rus- 
sia, the destruction of the army, the 
measures it was necessary to take to 

ir these losses, the multiplied 
levies, the sacrifices of every kind 
which the Government imposed, 
the hateful establishment of the 
regiments of the guards of honour ; 
every thing, in short, seemed cal- 
culated to hurry on the catastrophe, 
and lead to a revolution, for which 
it became necessary to be prepared. 

“ Tt was in the month of March 
in the same year, that M. Latour 
arived at Bordeaux, bearing the 
orders of the King. Before speak- 
ing of his mission, it is necessary to 
give an account of what had passed 
in that city since 1795. The royat- 
ist party had always been very uu- 
merous there, the young men full 
of zeal and enterprise, the mass of 
the people very well disposed. All 
the emigrants that were imprisoned 
had been set free either by address 
or force ; a multitude of conscripts 
hal there found an asylum, the 
Spanish prisoners had met the most 
favourable reception, and a thousand 
other circumstances had sufficiently 
proved what the sentiments of the 
Rordelais were. Besides, the chief 
royalists had secretly formed them- 
selves into armed bands, the greater 
part composed of artisans who had 
never received any pay. The dis- 
fretion of so many people is still 
more remarkable than their fidelity. 

will now explain the origin of 
this organization. 

“ The epoch which followed the 
ca, war of La Vendée, that is 
fovalats ho et that in which the 
foncerted the nck Wibenetelr eae 
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prises. The Directory had then 
little power; at no period of the 
Revolution was greater liberty en- 
joyed, or less restraint on public 
opinion. ‘The Kipg bad communi- 
cation throughout almost all the 
provinces; everywhere an organi- 
zation of the royalist party, scarcely 
kept secret. Commissaries named 
by the King, who was then at Vé- 
rone, were actively employed in bis 
service. M. Dupont Constant was 
his commissary at Bordeaux; he 
presided over a numerous council. 
His principal agents were M. Arch- 
bold, Dupouy, Cosse, Estebenet, 
&c. 

‘* Some months before (after the 
second war of La Vendée), M. Fo- 
restier and M. Céris came to pass a 
few days at Bordeaux, They were 
going to Baréges for their health. 
We were not acquainted with the 
last; for, having emigrated, he oo” 
arrived in La Vendée in 1794. ; 
de Céris returned, on the part of 
M. Forestier, to inform us that they 
had resolved to go into Spain and 
England. He asked letters of re- 
commendation from my mother. 
She gave him several very pressing 
for the Duke d'Havré, her intimate 
friend, and for my uncle, the Duke 
de Lorges. She had no idea that 
these gentlemen were engaged in 
any enterprise; and perhaps they 
themselves had then no very dis- 
tinct views on the subject. The 
flattering reception they had met 
with, the conversations they had 
held, the state of France, which 
seemed every day to offer more fa- 
vourable chances, all served to re- 
double their zeal. 

« In the month of May, 1797, 
they retorned. bringing my mother 
a letter from Monsieur, in which he 
charged her to collect the King’s 


party at Bordeaux. She received 
also 
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a instructions from the Duke 
d'Hayré, the Prince dé la Paix, &c. 
She immediately saw that the ex- 
emé zeal of these gentlemen had 
led them to exdggerate every thing, 
and represent the state of affairs 
undér far too favourable an aspect. 
wever, she considered it as a 
sacred duty to second the views 
of the Princes, who had honoured 
her by their confidence... She 
confided every thing to M. Du- 
don, antient procureur-general, and 
to his son. She conferred with 
them on what was to be done. This 
worthy magistrate, in spite of his 


great age, was full of energy. He 
imamedeately discovered that M. Du- 
pont Constant was a commissary of 
the King; and they formed a secret 
council, composed, only of MM. 
Dupont, Dudon, Deynaut, and the 
Abbé Jagault, ancient secretary of 
the superior council of La Vendée. 
They were of opinion that it was 
essential, first of all, to enlighten 
the Princes as to the real state of 
France, of which they had received 
a very inaccurate and much too 
flattering an account. 

« M. Jagault set out for Edin- 
burgh. He drew up, and presented 
to Monsieur, a mémorial in which 
the real state of things was fxposed. 

« The day of the 18th Fructidor 
soon came, and evinced the truth of 
these sincere observations. ‘The 
hopes of the royalists were at once 
destroyed, and their projects over- 
thrown, by that event. 

“« It was not till about a year 
after, when the power of the Di- 
rictory began to be shaken, when 
the Austrians and Russians had ob- 
tained great advantages in Italy, and 
every thing seemed to announcé an 
approaching change, that theroyalists 
Were roused to make more vigorous 
exertions. My mother, long béforé, 
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had prions over to the King’s 

M. Papin,:a merchant of Bordeguy 
He had set out, some years before, 
at the head of the volunteers, and 
having greatly distinguished himself 
in the Spanish war, had obtained 
the rank of general of brigade on 
the field of battle. He had joined 
the army full of zeal for the revo. 
lution ; but, having learned, on his 
return, the excesses that had been 
committed during his absence, be 
would no longer associate with men 
whose crimes he detested, and com- 
plained to M. Deynaut that they 
wished to place him on the list of 
a Jacobin club. 

“ My mother got M. Papin in- 
troduced to her. She heightened 
the horror he had already begun to 
feel for the revolution, and suc 
ceeded in overcoming his reluctance 
to join the opposite party, by con- 
vincing him how disgraceful it was 
to remain faithful to so bad a cause. 
She presented him to MM. Dudon 
and Dupont with the confidence 
which he deserved. ‘These gentle 
men having appointed him, in the 
name of the King, general of the 
whole department, he re | 
set about forming the royal guard, 
which has existed ever since. 

«* At no period did success ap- 
pear so near; the law of hostages 
bad kindled the third war of La 
Vendée, and renewed and extended 
that of the Chouans. At Bordeaus 
they had come to extremities; the 
Jacobins, assisted by a regumenl, 
openly attacked the young men of 
the town. 

“« M. Eugene de Saluces was 
verely wounded, and thrown into 
prison with about forty others, 
got out in their time; but he re 
mained during four months coo 
fined, along with a brave man, ? 
cabinet-maker, named Louis Hag", 
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n of extraordinary zeal. This 
ssed in the summer of 1799: we 
were then in Spain, whither my 
mother had got permission to ac- 
company me in my second exile. 
We met at Oyarsum Mr. Richer- 
Sérisy. This journalist, after a long 
interview with my mother, set out 
for Madrid with M. Alexander de 
Lar Saluces. His object was to 
endeavour to persuade the Court of 
Spain to take up arms for the House 
Fj Bourbon, and second the victo- 
rious efforts of the Austrians and 
Russians. 

“ The return of General Buona- 
parte the 18th Brumaire, and, above 
all, the battle of Marengo, arrested 
once more the projects of the royal- 
ists. 

“ The MM. Dudon died, also the 
excellent M, Latour-Olanier. A 
great number of the royalists were 
arrested, and kept in prison cighteen 
months; among others, MM. Du- 
pont, Dupouy, Dumas, &c. M. 
Papin made his escape, and found 
meaus to clear himself through 
the influence of his friends, Zz 
Marshals Moncey and Augereau. 
At the time of Pichegru’s affair he 
had returned to Bordeaux. New 
arrests took place there. He again 
escaped, and returned to General 
Moncey. They affected to believe 
him innocent, on account of his 
protection; but scarcely had he re- 
turned to Bordeaux, under a pro- 
mise of not being molested, when 
they camé to seize him. He con- 
cealed himself; and then finding 
that the informations against him 
Were so positive, he quitted France. 
He was tried by a military commis- 
sion, and condemned to death, (par 
contumace.) Since that time he 
has remained in America. MM. 
Forestier, de Céris, du Chenier, &c. 
* also condemned, (par contu- 
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mace.) M. Goguet was executed 
in Bretagne, and the intrepid M. 
Dupérat imprisoned for life. These 
events put a stop to all communica- 
tion with the King, and the party 
sunk into silence and inactivity, 

« My mother was seriously im- 
plicated in what had passed at Bor- 
deaux, after the battle of Marengo. 
She narrowly escaped being put in 
prison and tried; but she was ably 
assisted, and her defence wag the 
more easy, from the tranquil life 
she led in the country, never put- 
ting herself at all forward in boast- 
ing of the confidence of the Princes. 
After having shewn M. Dadon 
Monsieur’s letter, she burnt it in his 
presence, and never spoke of it 
again. Our friend M, Queyriaux, 
the most zealous of the party, was 
almost the only one through whem 
she held any communication with 
the -royalists. She was often con- 
sulted, but seldom interfered, but 
to maintain confidence and unani- 
mity. This conduct arose from her 
character, and not from any feeli 
of fear. She never concealed her 
opinion, and it was, perhaps, owing 
to her frankness and simplicity in 
that respect that she escaped. One 
who spoke so openly, and led so 
quiet a life, could hardly be sus- 
pected of concealment and dupli- 
city. 

‘‘ In 1806, the seizure of the 
Princes of Spain excited a lively 
indignation at Bordeaux. M. Rollac 
arranged a plan with the Spanish 
consul, M. Pedesclaux, M. Taffard, 
de St. Germain, Roger, and some 
others, to carry off Ferdinand VIL 
and conduct him to the English 
station. They sent M. Dias, a 
Spanish teacher at Bordeaux, to 
give him notice of it, and he suc- 
ceeded in introducing himself, and 
speaking to him for a few moments 
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in his chamber; but it seems the 
Prince did not choose to trust a 
stranger, and these gentlemen wait. 
ing in vain for his order, the pre- 
ject failed. M. Rollac, a little after, 
contrived a plot to deliver Pampe- 
lune to the Spaniards, He was on 
the point of succeeding, when he was 
discovered, and obliged to fly. His 
friend M. Taffard got him on board 
a vessel for England, and carrymg a 
few lines from my mother to my 
uncle de Lorgues, was by that 
means made known to the King, 
and informed him of the devoted- 
ness of the Bordelais, and, above 
all, of the courage and zeal of M. 
Taffard, to whom he owed his life. 
The communications with Bor- 
deaux were thus reestablished, but 
nothing took place for several years, 
The retreat hein Moscow in 1813 
once more awakened hopes. M. 
Latour arrived at Bordeaux, bring- 
ing M. Taffard a letter from his 
friend, inviting him to rally the 
royalist party. M. Latour charged 
him to do so on the part of the 
King ; he was far from expecting 
this honour. A gentleman of small 
fortune, with « numerous family, 
without ambition, M. Taffard only 
thought, in gerving M. Rollac, he 
fulfilled the duties of friendship ; 
and attached as he was to the House 


of Bourbon, he had no idea of 


forming a party. But the orders 
of the King appeared to him sa- 
cred. 

“* M. Latour was also charged 
by his Majesty to see M. de rg. 
rochejaquelein, and tell him that be 
reckoned on him for La Vendée. 
My husband went immediately to 
Bordeaux, and had the same even- 
Ake conference of four hours with 
‘MM. Latour and Taffard. 

“ M. Tatfard, assisted by M. 
Queyriaux, Marmajour, &c. once 
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more took up the old plan of the 
royal guard, and Mr. Larochejaque 
Jein set out for Poitou, He tr. 
versed Anjou and Touraine, alop 
with M, de la Ville de Baugé, who 
had always remained most warmly 
attached to him. They went abou 
everywhere sounding the state of 
opinions, and visiting their friends, 
and the old Vendéens. He was 
exceedingly sorry to find that Ge. 
neral Dufresse was no longer in the 
department; he had commanded 
them a long time, and had rendered 
infinite service to the Vendéens. 
He was the confident of all my 
husband's hopes, and had given 
him his promise to serve ihe King 
whenever an opportunity occurred, 
At Tours he found all the young 
men of La Vendée who had been 
forced to enter the guard of honour, 
They were extremely dissatisted. 
He did not conceal from them bis 
hopes and desires, but recommend- 
ed to them to wait with patience 
for the decisive moment. 

“ The carrying off Ferdinand 
VII. from Vallancey was then talk- 
ed of. M. Thomas de Poix, a gen- 
tleman of Berri, and a great frend 
of M. Larochejaquelein, was to have 
conducted that enterprise, but he 
died at the moment he was abont 
to act. My husband continued his 
journey, passed a fortnight at Nantes 
with his friend M. Barante; be 
also saw MM. de Sesmaisons, M. 
de Suzannet, his cousin-germar, 
and the Prince de Laval, who 
left Paris with the same views # 
himself. 

“ The young guards of honour, 
at Tours, did not conduct them- 
selves with all the discretion that 
had been recommended to soot 
they did many rash things; *¥ 
of them were arrested, and amoog 
others, M. de Charrette, 4 brave 
young 
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young man, and worthy of the 
name he bore, 

M. de Larochejaquelein returned 
into Médoc. I lay in on the 3oth 
of October: and on the 5th of No- 
vember M. Lynch, mayor of Bor- 
deaux, an old and respectable friend 
of my mother, sent an express to 
my husband, to inform him that 
they were just setting out to arrest 
him, M. Lynch himself was going 
on a deputation to Paris, but he did 
not go till he was assured of the 
safety of M, de Larochejaquelein. 
My husband left me in ignorance of 
all this, and went to Bordeaux with 
M. Queyriaux. While at dinner 
a Castelnau he saw the gendarmes 
arrive, who had been sent to seize 
him. M. Bertrand commanded 
them. He knew perfectly well 
what was intended, but as he was 
not the bearer of the order, and 
only charged to lend assistance to 
acommissary of police, he allowed 
M, de Larochejaquelein to pass, al- 
though he knew him perfectly. 
The commissary of police, who 
was in a carriage, was retarded by 
the bad roads. At break of day, 
however, the Chateau was sure 
rounded by the troops; the ser- 
vants, Who knew nothing of the 
departure of their master, told 
them he was in the house. They 
and the peasants, who had arrived 
crowds to attend mass, were in 
the deepest affliction; and, if he 
iad been taken, would have fallen 
upon the gendarmes to deliver him. 
Many of the neighbours, whom we 
scarcely knew, had got on horse- 

k with the same design. The 
arch was long, brutal, and ridicu- 
lously minute. 

‘ “ While M. de Larochejaquelein 
T. concealed at Bordeaux, MM. de 
ber and de Mondenard, both of 

municipality, watched over his 
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safety ; and in the mean time, MM. 
de Monbadon and de Barante made 
every possible effort to get the order 
for his arrest revoked. The minis- 
ter, after some difficulties, replied, 
that M. de J.arochejaquelein had 
only to come to Paris, and give him 
the necessary explanation. I had 
not an entire confidence in these 
assurances, yet they were repeated 
so strongly, and the cause appearing 
so utterly hopeless, from the nego- 
ciation of the Allies with Buona- 
parte, and the daily expectation of 
peace, that I confess I sometimes 
was inclined to accept the proposal 
of going to the minister, I was 
certain, besides, that there did not 
exist a single line of writing that 
could implicate my husband, and [ 
dreaded a lorg separation, and fiesh 
persecutions. For his part, on the 
contrary, he never hesitated for a 
moment. He foresaw, that even if 
the minister should keep his word, 
and not put him in prison, he would 
be harassed, either by an exile, or an 
imperative offer of soine post in the 
army. He determined, at all events, 
to preserve his liberty; bis thoughts 
were constantly turned towards the 
project of raising La Vendée, when 
the moment Roald arrive. His 
eyes were always fixed on that quar- 
ter; his name, his perfect know- 
ledge of the country, and his influ- 
ence over the inhabitants, naturally 
led him to this; and besides, the 
request of the King determined him 
irrevocably. During his conceal- 
ment at Bordeaux, he became the 
mean of uniting several secret as- 
sociations, which, till that time, had 
acted separately, though with the 
same views. The persecutions di- 
rected against him had marked him 
out as a leader of the party; and all 
those devoted to the cause were 
eager to be connected with him. 
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He informed M. Taffard of this, 
who, as a commissary of the King, 
could not so generally make himself 
known. 

« In the month of December, 
one of the captains of the royal 
guard, M. Gigoulon, a_fencing- 
master, was seized, carried to Paris, 
and put in irons; but he continued 
resolute during fifteen interroga- 
tories, and nothing was discovered. 

“ Towards the beginning of Ja- 
nuary 1814, M. de Larochejaquelein 
came and passed three days with 
me at Citran. He then traversed 
the Lower Médoc with his friend 
M. Luetkens, a person remarkable 
for his calm and cool bravery, and 
his devotedness to the King. They 
informed all those in whom they 
could confide of what had been 
concerted at Bordeaux, and opened 
communication to them with the 
city ; but it was in vain that their 
ardour increased every day; the 
position of the French army between 
Bordeaux and the English put a 
stop to every attempt. 

“ M.de Larochejaquelein retarned 
to live at Citran. Our children and 
all our servants saw him. Persons 
of whom we knew nothing before 
were constantly coming to con- 
verse with him, and yet such was 
their discretion, that his retreat was 
never disturbed. The police had 
not abandoned their search, but it 
was more anxiously continued in 
Poitou and at Nantés, on account 
of the friendship of M. de Barante. 

“ From the month of December, 
some tumults had taken place in La 
Vendée, Several conscripts refused 
to obey, and fought with the geu- 
darmes. But the Government, fear- 
ing a civil war, and knowing their 
want of power to repress it, con- 
sented to shew some indulgence ; 
exated much fewer sacrifices, and 


raised fewer levies from that Mr 
of the country than from any other, 
and did not there impose those enor. 
mous requisitions which oppressed 
the rest of France. This prudent 
system, together with the presence 
of about 2000 gendarmes, prevented 
the war from breaking out during 
the winter, although there were 
bands of refractory conscripts, who 
defended themselves with their arms 
in their hands ; and the people could 
hardly be restrained from rising e 
masse. But the chiefs were un. 
willing to do any thing rash, and 
waited till the insurrection could be 
quite general, before they declared 
themselves. ‘The continued pros- 
pect of peace paralyzed the most 
daring. 

‘“In the meantime, M. de La- 
rochejaguelein constantly recurred to 
the danger of throwing himself into 
the midst of the brave Vendéens; 
but it was pfecipitating himself into 
certain danger, He was more par- 
ticularly sought after there than at 
Bordeaux. He could not venture 
to follow the great roads, when he 
was so well known, and the cross 
roads that year were impassable, on 
account of the extraordinary floods. 
At last, with great difficulty, we 
got him to consent to delay his de- 
cision until M. Jagault should have 
made a tour into the west, to ascef- 
tain the position of things, and pre 
pare for him the means of arnving 
in La Vendée. He set out on the 
26th of January. He was first © 
traverse La Saintonge, and inform 
my brother-in-law, M.de ery 
of his intentions, to confer with M. 
de la Ville de Baugé, and endeavour 
to communicate with the ancieat 
chiefs. He was then to go t Pans, 
and concert matters on a great@ 
general plan with M, de Daras, § 
cousin, de Lorges, &c. ; and to 
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by Nantes, where he was to con- 
fide allto M. de Barante. These 
were precisely the provinces, and 
the same arrangement for the in- 
surrection, that had been pointed 
oat fifteen years before by Monsicur, 
when he gave his instructions to M, 
Jagault. 

«On his arrival at Thouars, on 
the sth February, he wrote, that it 
would be impossible, at that time, 
for M. de Larochejaquelein to pene- 
trate into La Vendée, and undertake 
any thing of importance ; that he 
was continuing his route to Paris, 
and that he hoped, on his return, 
to find things in a more favourable 
state. These delays but ill accorded 
with the impatience of my husband. 

“For some time a report had 
been cusrent, that the Duc d’An- 
gouléme had joined the English 
amy, and it was soon confirmed, 
M. de Larochejaquclein instantly 
determined to go to him, to inform 
him of what was passing, and take 
hisorders, (M. Armand d’Armailhac 
had arrived three days before, to 
offer him a vessel, which was about 
to sail for St. Sebastian.) He left 
Citran, to concert matters with 
MM. Taflard and de Gombauld. 

“On reaching Bordeaux, M. 
de Larochejaquelein begged M. 
de Mondenard to tell M, Lynch, 
who was just come from Paris, that 
be was anxious to testify his grati- 
tude, and open his heart to him. 
He immediately came to see him. 

: de Larochejaquelein told him, 
be believed he could not better 
recompense the great services he 
had tendered him, than by inform- 
img him of all the secrets of the 
‘oyalists, of what had been arranged 
" Bordeaux during his absence, 
and of his departure for St. Jean de 
‘iz; M. Lynch, transported with 
YY, without hesitation said, ‘ As- 
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sure the Duc d’Angouléme of my 
entire devotion ; tell him I shall be 
the first to cry ‘ Vive le Roi,’ and 
deliver him the keys of the city.’ 

‘‘ The vessel prepared by M, 
d'Armailhac for the passage of M. de 
Larochejaquelein was commanded 
by Captain Moreau, who had a 
licence for Spain; but it was very 
difficult to get on board, for, be- 
sides the search that must take place 
before leaving the river, the custom- 
house-ofticers were to remain until 
she was four leagues at sea, and 
return ina boat. 

‘‘ | had just received a very en- 
couraging letter from the senator, 
M. Boissy d'Anglas, extraordinary 
commissary of the twelfth division, 
M. de Larochejaquelein took it with 
him, to prove to the Duke that it 
was nof to save himself that he 
came to him. He quitted us on 
the evening of the 15th February, 
I had only strength to pray to God 
to receive this last sacrifice we could 
make to the King. 

‘«« He embarked in the night of the 
17th along with M. Frangois Quey- 
riaux, who insisted on sharing all 
dangers, in the Chaloupe of Taudin, 
a coasting pilot of Royan. They 
lay in the élle, without being able 
to change their posture, for forty- 
two hours ; they managed to escape 
the Regulus, a guard vessel, which 
searched the smallest boat that went 
out. A dreadful gale arose, and 
threatened the utmost danger to 
their bark; the vessel of Captain 
Moreau Jost her anchor, and they 
thought at one time he would be 
obliged to return to Bordeaux, but 
he found another at Royan, Daring 
this time Tandin’s chaloupe was at 
anchor in the midst of all the boats 
of the port, and the two fugitives 
were every moment in danger of 
being discovered, Captain ~~ 
pu 
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put to sea; some pretext was neces- 
sary to enable them to follow him. 
Taudin thought of crying out to his 
son, with a loud voice, so that all 
those on the quay might hear, ask- 
ing him if he had delivered Moreau 
the bread as he had ordered him. 
The son answers, No; the father 
ina rage scolds him for bis neglect; 
his anger prevented all mistrust. 
He goes for the bread to his house 
at Royan, and at the same moment 
confides his secret to the pilot, who 
was going to bring back the Doua- 
niers. ‘Lhey then agreed that they 
would board the ship at the same 
time, he on one side, and Taudin 
on the other; and while the dexaniers 
came down into the boat, M. de 
Larochejaquelein and M. Queyriaux 
slipped on board the ship on the 
other side. Their passage was rapid ; 
in twenty-two hours they were at 
the entrance of the harbour of Pas- 
sage. A violent gale had come on ; 
several vessels perished a few hours 
after within sight of land; however, 
Moreau succeeded in getting in. 
M. de Larochejaquelein found Lord 
Dalhousie at Renteria, and they en- 
trusted him with the object of their 
voyage. He received them with the 
greatest attention, made them the 
most obliging oflers, andeven pressed 
them to accept of money. M. de 
Larochejaquelein only begged to be 
conducted to the Duc d'Angouléme, 
who was at St. Jean de Luz. Lord 
Dalhousie had no horses, but he 
ordered two soldiers to conduct 
them, who marched with them the 
whole night. They went immedi- 
ately to the Prince; he had only 
arrived about a fortnight before, 
under the name of the Count de 
Pradelles, accompanied by Count 
Etienne de Damas, Lord Welling- 
ton had already paid him his re- 
spects (Aommages.) The mayor of 


St. Jean de Luz, and the inhabitant, 
of some smal! neighbouring parishes 
were the only Frenchmen that had 
yet made Known to bim their sent. 
ments and wishes. As soon ay hye 
learnt the plans at Bordeaux, the 
situation of La Vendée, and the 
general state of opinions, his bear 
once more opened to hope, and he 
declared that nothing should agaiy 
induce him to quit the soil of that 
France where he stil! found so many 
faithful subjects, and that he would 
rather perish among them than ever 
quit them more. He informed these 
gentlemen that Monsieur was ip 
Switzerland, and the Duc de Berri 
at the island of Jersey, endeavour. 
ing, like himself, to penetrate into 
France. 

‘« The Duc de Guiche was ordered 
to conduct the travellers to the head- 
quarters of Lord Wellington, then 
at Garitz. That illustrious general 
received them very well. He had, 
from the first, shewn himself very 
favourably inclined to the cause of 
the House of Bourbon. Bat when 
England and the Allies consented, 
or seemed at least still willing to 
consent to treat with Buonaparte, 
Lord Wellington could no longer 
lend his assistance to any decided 
step in favour of the Princes. Be- 
sides, he had fallen into the common 
error of foreigners, and did not be 
lieve the people of France so favour 
ably inclined to their cause as they 
really were. He had before him 
the French army, commanded by 
an able general, and this was the 
main object to which his wees 
must of course be directed. 
were the objections which M. 
Larochejaquelein had to overcome ; 
and, although urged with all por 
sible respect for the Princes, 

nor the 

even with regret, they were M: de 

less strong nor reasonable. ™. ° 
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jaguelein first required that 
Bordeaux should be occupied, pro- 
mising that the city should declare 
forthe King; then, that a powerful 
diversion mig ht be effected in favour 
of Bordeaux, he requested one or 
two vessels, with only a few hun- 
bred men, to land in the night on 
the coast of Poitou, to escort him a 
few leagues into the country, and 
ave him there, and immediately 
retire and re-embark, which would 
attract the attention of the troops, 
and enable him to pursue his route. 
Lord Wellington told him positively, 
that he could dispose of no troops 
for an expedition which his Govern- 
ment had not authorized. M. de 
Larochejaquelein was then obliged, 
for the present, to renounce his pro- 
jectof penetrating into La Vendée ; 
the coast being every where guarded 
with the inmost scrupulous exactness 
by the douaniers. 

“ Lord Wellington determined to 
march forward. M. de Larocheja- 
quelein had the honour of following 
him the next, as far as the passage 
of Gave d'Oleron. He then returned 
to the Duke. He arrived at the 
ame time with MM. Okely and 
de Beausset, deputies from Thou- 

¢, who came to offer bim the 
tervices of that city;—he heard at 
the same moment of the battle of 
z. He immediately set out 
for head-quarters. . M. de Laroche- 
Mguelein followed, and M. Quey- 
"aux went on to Bordeaux, to 
acquaint the council with the success 
ol their journey, and to carry the 
( C€s prociamation. He made 
way through the midst of con- 
Ktipts, and the people which the 
ile of Orthez bad put to flight. 
b, The Duke sent the Count de 
: a to sound the disposition of 
city of Pau; he ran a thousand 


risks in his journey, and obtained 
no satisfaction. 

““M. Bontemps du Barri had set 
out in the morning, sent by M. 
Taffard, to intorm Lord Wellington 
that the city was without defence, 
and tbat they ardently wished for 
the presence of the Duc d'Angou- 
léme. This information decided 
Lord Wellington ; heordered Marshal 
Beresford with three divisions to 
advance upon Bordeaux. M. Bon- 
temps instantly returned to give an 
account of his mission; he encoun- 
tered many dangers between St. 
Sever and Bordeaux, and only ex- 
tricated himself by his extreme cous 
rage and presence of mind. 

“ The English army marched the 
next morning, and M. de Laroche- 
jaquelein, who was with the ad- 
vanced guard, went to receive the 
Jast orders of his Royal Highness, 
who told him, that Lord Wellington, 
whom he had just quitted, was still 
persuaded that Bordeaux would not 
dare to declare itself. M. de Laroche- 
jaquelein then assured him, that 
Bordeaux would undoubtedly make 
the movement, and that he would 
answer for it with his head; and 
only asked permission to precede 
the English thirty-six hours. ‘ You 
are then very sure of it?’ ‘ As eure 
as I can be of any human event. 
The Prince then replied with warmth, 
‘ Go on then, I confide in you!’ 

‘«M. de Larochejaquelein con- 
tinued with the light troops tiil they 
reached Langon; he then went to 
the house of M. Alex. de Saluces, 
at Preignac, from thence M de 
Valens acted as his guide to the city. 
Through detachments of the French 
troops and gendarmes, he arrived at 
Bordeaux at ten o'clock in the even- 
ing of the 1oth of March. He 
learned that the council had just 
sent 
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sent to beg Marshal Beresford to 
delay his movement, that they might 
have more time to prepare the minds 
of the people, and to concert mea- 
sures for uniting the royalists of the 
neighbourhood with those of the 
city. M.de Larocheyaquelein warmly 
opposed this delay, and urged the 
danger of giving time for reflection 
to the weak and timid, assuring 
them, that the sudden bent of the 
royalists would be instantly followed 
by aspontaneous movement through- 
6ut the city. They adopted his opi- 
nion, and MM. Luetkens, Fran- 
gois Ques riaux, Valens, d’Estienne, 
and de Canolle, were successively 
sent to meet the Prince and the 
English, and entreat them to hasten 
their march. 

** Daring this time all the superior 
authorities quitted the city. 

** At last, on the 12th, at eight 
in the morning, all was prepared 
for the reception of the Duc d’An- 
gouléme; they assembled at the 
Hotel de Ville. The English hussars 
had already begun to enter the city. 
Some inconvenience was apprehend- 
ed from their thus appearing, before 
the inhabitants were fully acquainted 
with what was about to follow. M. 
de Larochejaquelein mounted hastily 
on horseback, with M. de Pontac, 
and went to meet Marshal Beresford, 
to beg he would call back the 
hussars, that the royalists’ move- 
ment might be made before the 
arrival of the English. ‘The Marshal 
agreed to it, and he remained with 
him. M. de Puysegur stayed at the 
Hotel de Ville, to proclaim the 
King there, at the same moment it 
was done at the outside of the gates, 
The royal guards were ordered out 
on the road with their arms con- 
cealed. The chiefs openly followed 
the cavalcade of the municipaty. 


M. Lynch was in a carriage; be 
quitted it when out of the city, and 
said to the Marshal, that if be ep. 
tered the city as a conqueror, he 
should allow ‘him to take the keys, 
having no means to defend them, 
but that if he came in the name of 
the King of France, and his ally the 
King of England, he should deliver 
them to him with joy. The Marshal 
answered, ‘ That his orders were 
to occupy and protect the city, and 
that he might aet as he thought 
proper.’ M. Lynch immediately 


cried, ‘ Vive /e Roi" and mounted - 


the white cockade. The whole royal 
guard did the same. At the same 
moment the white flag appeared 
floating from the steeple of St. 
Michael, where it had been deposited 
the evening before. The news was 
quickly spread among the royalists, 
and those who, from curiosity, bad 
followed M. Lynch, that the Doc 
d’Angouléme would arrive in the 
course of the day. Then the cnes 
of Vive le Roi! became universal ; 
every one put white paper on his 
hat, and ran through the street a0- 
nouncing the unexpected intelli- 
gence. When, about an hour afer, 
the Duc de Guiche announced the 
Duc d’Angouléme, joy and surprise 
animated every heart; all danger 
was forgotten. The whole city flock- 
ed round MM. Lynch, Taffard, 
&c. ;—almost every one fell on thet 
knees, and the common people . 
out, ‘ He is of our own btood ' 
They were eager to touch his 

or kis horse; he was carried along 
by the crowd to the cathedral, where 
the archbishop was waiting for bim. 
He was for some time separa 
from bis suite, and nearly saffocat 
by the pressure. 1 had not the sat" 
faction of enjoying 7 oe i 

in the counuy: 
I had remained i bappent’ 
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lly the 


bap to be the very day (the 
rath of March) on which the war 
of La Vendée had broke out, 
twenty-one years before, and I was 
so deeply moved by the recollections 
of that period, that I was quite over- 
come, and continued in a kind of 
stupor for above thirty hours. 

“M, de Larochejaquelein asked 

ision of the Duke to raise a 
corpsof cavalry. It was impossible 
for the Prince to obtain funds for 
the pay of the troops, the country 
had been so ruined and drained by 
repeated requisitions, and the public 
chests all carried off. This cavalry 
was then necessarily composed oi 
volunteers equipped at their own 
espense. M M,..Roger Frangois de 
Gombavid, and de la Marthonie, 
also obtained Jeave to raise com- 
panies ; but M. de Larochejaquelein, 
always looking upon himself as 
destined to fight in La Vendée, 
would only accept the command 
provisionally. 

“One of the first objects of the 
English was to get. possession of the 
mouth of the river, and establish 
communication with beth banks, to 
eure themselves from the attack 
fa pretty numerous flotilla which 
had been hastily fitted out, and con- 
linually menaced Médoc and even 

deaux. Acourier was dispatched 
for St. Jean de Luz, with orders to 

English squadron; but it was 

ht these orders might arrive 
Woner by sending them from the 
litle port of La Teste. Lord Dal- 
si¢ entrusted his dispatches to 

I. Eugene de Saluces, Pallies, 

Moreau. La Teste had been 
*cupied on the 12th of March by 
*post of infantry, and 300 chosen 
men of the pational guards. MM. 

auléon and de Mallet de Roque- 

» Who commanded them last, 
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made them take the white cockade. 
They found some resistance from 
the inhabitants and the troops of 
the line ; they ran the greatest risks, 
and their firmness alone saved them. 
They brought with them to Bordeaux 
a great part of the national guards, 
and of the detachment of infantry ; 
the rest,had gone to join,the French 
troops that were at Blaye. How- 
ever, M. de Saluces and his com- 
panions found they could not embark 
at La Teste as Ahey bad expected. 
The mayor and some of the in- 
habitants opposed their departure, 
and they were obliged to return to 
Bordeaux. His Royal Highness then 
ordered M. de Larochejaquelein to 
proceed to La Teste with 250 English, 
a party of the national guards under 
M. de Mallet, and some volunteers. 
The inhabitants were at first much 
alarmed, but as they knew M. de 
Larochejaquelein, who was charged 
by the Prince to treat them with 
kindness and indulgence, every thing 
passed amicably. The three most 
mutinous were merely put in 
prison for a few days. My husband 
remained a week there, occupying 
himself in extending the authority 
of the King along the coast, dis- 
sipating the prejudices of the in- 
habitants, and collecting powder 
and battering cannon to send to 
Bordeaux. 

“ A few days after Lord Dalhousie 
set out to attack St. André de Cubzac 
and Blaye. He proposed to M. de 
Larochejaquelein to go with him, 
on account of his knowledge of the 
people and the country, and in the 
hope that he might be able to esta- 
blish some communication with the 
interior, and especially with La Ven- 
dée. His company of volunteers 
wished to follow him, but Lord 


Dalhousie would uot permit them, 
They 
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They encountered the French troops 
at Etauliers ; they were inferior in 
number, and were repulsed. 

“ My husband took advantage of 
the passing of the river to send back 
M.de Ménard, a gentleman from 
the neighbourhood of Lugon, who 
had come through a thousand dan- 
gers, to take the orders of the Prince 
for La Vendée. He was arrested 
at Saintes, but saved by General 
Rivaux, who was a royalist at heart. 
He arrived in La Vendée, and in- 
stantly began to arrange the insurrec- 
tion; but the news from Paris ren- 
dered bis efforts unnecessary. 

“Some hours after the combat 
at Etauliers, M. Bascher arrived, 
whom my husband bad seen among 
the guards of honour. He had de- 
serted at Troies, and hid himself 
in the house of a relation near 
Nantes, where he had met M. de 
Suzannet, who sent him to M. de 
Larochejaquelein. He came to an- 
nounce that all was ready in the 
west, where the ardour of the pea- 
sants daily increased, and that the 
toscin would be sounded the week 
after Easter. Our ancient army was 
anxious to have M. de Larochejaque- 
lein to command them. They want- 
ed 15,000 muskets, and above all 
powder, of which they had abso- 
lutely none. No troops were wanted 
to land those articles, as the country 
would be up in arms before they 
arrived, 

** M. Bascher had run great risks 
in this mission ; he had been pur- 
sued, and only escaped through the 
disorder of the French troops. My 
husband immediately sent him to 
the Prince. 

** Lord Dalhousie returned to Bor- 
deaux, to prepare for the attack on 
the citadel of Blaye. Admiral Pen- 
rose having forced the passage of 
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the river, had already begun 
bombardment from thet side. : 
Deluc, the mayor of the town, had 
on the 13th March sent to his Royal 

. ye 
Highness, to assure him of his at. 
tachment ; and had made efforts, 
but in vain, to induce the garrison 
to surrender. is 

7 In the meantime they were not 
without uneasiness at Bordeaus, 
A strong French division was ad. 
vancing by Périguex; the English 
were not numerous, and at that time 
they did not know that the Marquis 
of Buckingham, as soon as the in- 
surrection at Bordeaux was known, 
had obtained permission to embark 
with S000 English militia to defend 
thatcity. Butacontrary wind prevent- 
ed them from entering the Gironde; 
and although the ardour of the roy- 
alists daily augmented, there had 
not been time to form a sufficient 
number of French corps, The 
Prince became more and more be- 
loved. He went every day to visit 
the military posts, accompanied only 
by two or three persons, always 
going slowly through the streets in 
the midst of a crowd, who, charmed 
with his goodness and confidence 
in them, never ceased shouting, 
‘Vive le Roi! Vive le Duc dAn- 
gouléme!" They were electrified 
by the idea, that he exposed bim- 
self to so many dangers for his lore 
to France. There was not one bet 
would have given his life for him. 
Count Etienne de Damas seta 
example. He will be ever dear to 
the people of Bordeacx, for his 
affability and the indefatigable -” 
with which be laboured night 
day in the service of ¢ 
Every one felt encourage? 7 
prospect of the insurrection 19 of 
west, which was on the rag 
breaking out. Lord ee 
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chewed equal skill and attachment 
to the Prince, consented to every 
thing that could facilitate that move- 
ment. 

« The 13th of April was the day 
fsed for the departure of M. de 
Larochejaquelein ; his company of 
volunteers were to follow him. He 
obtained the powder and arms that 
were wanted. A messenger was 
got to Jersey to the Duc de Berri, 
who was impatient to throw himself 
into La Vendée 

“ We were in the midst of these 
agitations of hope and fear, when, 
onthe roth of April, (Easter,) at 
fur o'clock, a courier arrived, 
bringing the intelligence that the 
King had been acknowledgea at 
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Paris, and that all was over. It is 
impossible to describe the general 
intoxication of joy ;—the whole city 
were in a state of enthusiasm, The 
Duc d'Angeuléme bestowed the 
most flattering recompense on M. 
de Larochejaquelein,* by confiding 
to Lim his dispatches for Monsieur 
at Paris, and requesting him to go 
and receive the orders of the King. 
He arrived at Calsis a tew minutes 
before his Majesty. When the Duc 
de Duras named him, the King 
said, ‘ It isto him I owe the move- 
ment of my good city of Bordeaux.’ 
He held out his hand to M. de 
Larochejaquelein, who threw him- 
self at his feet.” 





SeetTcu or tHE Hovss anp Histroxny or Prince LEopotp or SAXkE- 
CoBuRae. 


[From Mr. Sioserv’s Historical Account.) 


“ TJREVIOUSLY to the treaty 
of Congress, signed at Vi- 

tana in 1815, the possessions of the 
bouse ot Saxe - Coburg - Saal feld 
comprised 174 German square miles, 
with a population, according to the 
census taken in 1812, of 57,266 
souls. They contain eight towns 
aod 270 villages and hamlets. The 
revenues of the prince amounted in 
1806 to 425,413 flotins, or near 
§2,000/. sterling. The inhabitants 
# well as the reigning family, be- 
§ to the Lutheran church, and 
are chiefly employed in trade and 
manufactures. The above-mer- 


tioned treaty secures to the duke of 
Coburg-Saalfeld, an additional ter- 
ritory of such extent as to comprise 
20,000 inhabitants, so that bis do- 
minions and resources will be in- 
creased by about one-third. 

« We have seen that all the 
ducal houses of Saxony are branches 
of the elder or Ernestine line, which, 
without regard to primogensture, 
long retained the custom of dividing 
the possessions left by the father 
among all his sons. In process of 
time, however, the law of primo- 
geniture began to be adopted, but 
it was not introduced into the house 


‘ML de Larochejsquelein was killed in June last (1815), a few days before the battle 


€ Waterloo, at the head of the new Vendéan army raised to oppose Buonaparte 
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ef Saxe Coburg till the reign ot 
Francis Josias, in the middle of the 
mth century. 

"This ori ce 
father of the 


| : ] 
respected by his neighbours 


man of the b ghest integrity, and 
beloved by his subjcets as an excel- 
lent . These qualities 
caused him to be intrusted with 
guardianship of some of the 
of the kindred 
during their mi 
POU! 


sover;reicn. 
the 
princes 
house Saxony 
nority. He had 


Idest, who suc- 


sons Th 
him, marned the princess 


} 
‘ 


( ntoimette, sister to the ce 
brated prinee Ferdinand, of Bruns- 
wick, as also to the queen of Den- 
mark, to tl Frederic 
the Great, and to the grandmothe 
of the present king of Prussia, By 
this union the house of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Saalfeld became nearly allied 
to most of the reigning families in 
Europe, to which it was not pre- 
viously related. Its connections 
were still farther extended by the 
marriage of the two daughters of 
this prince; the elder, Sophia, to 
the duke of Meckk nburg Schwerin 
(by whom she was mother to the 
present duke), and the younger, 
Amelia, to Alexander, margrave of 
Brandenburg - Anspach and Bay- 
reuth 
* The three younger sons of duke 
Francis Josias devoted 


C- 


i «6©consort of 


themselves 
to the profession of arms. Prince 

hristian, r, entered 
the Austrian service, and 


the eld into 
during 
scvelh ve. war attained to 
ble istinctior 3, 


Adelp! 
whilst Very \ une, 


ax 1) re iment of Carab'n 


“~~ 
es. 


the first Silesian war. 
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“* The fourth and youngest of 
these brothers was Fre deric Josias. 
the celebrated commander 
hed armies at the commen 
the French revolution. | 


Of the al 
ment of 
© entered 
at the beginning of the seven yeary 
wal into” the service. 
Though then very young, the em. 
press-queen, Maria Theresa, jp. 
trusted him with the command of 
the At 


Austrian 


pach regiment of culrassiers 

le sig nalized himself by his cou. 
rage 1 various engagements, and 
was wounded in the battle of Col- 
lin. Highly esteemed by the im- 
perial court for his mild amiabk 
character, his valour, probity, and 
talents, he soon arrived at promo- 
tions and honours. Both in Gallicia 
and Hungary, where he was in- 
vested with the chief military com- 
mand, an appointment of very great 
importance, he was beloved and te 
spected ; indeed his memory is stil 
revered by the Hungarians, wh 
have not forgotten the protection 
which he afforded, to the utmost o! 
his power, to the numerous Protes- 
tants resident in that country. Whe 
the emperor Joseph I]. commencee 
the last Turkish war, he assembied 
a particularly fine army, of near 
100,000 men, and directed his et- 
forts to the reduction of Belgrac 
This army was commanded, ance’ 
the emperor, by fie'd-marshal Lau- 
dohn. The prince of Coburg ¥% 
placed at the head of 4 corp of 
18,ccc men, destined partly te ™ 
ver the grand army, and partly © 
make a diversion in Wallachia ane 
Moldavia, by which also 1 8 de- 
’ a communication 
force 


sivnecd to establist 
with the Russiaas, « bose mah” 
iwed with Oczakow, #° 
At the same 
was detached 
Austrian 
croft w35 
detached 


was cig 
some other fortresses 
time that the prince 
with his corps from the 


grand army, general Saw 
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Jetached with the like views from 
the Russian, The service upon 
which these two distinguished com- 
aaniers were sent, soon produced 
» timate friendsbip between them 
which death alone interrupted. ‘To 
them belongs the glory of the highly 
rlliant campaign which brought 
the war fo such speedy termiba- 
ton. Continually united in their 


si 


operations, bey reduced the whole — 


i 4 7 
o& Moldavia and Wallachia, and 


repeatedly yvanguisbed the army f 
he grand-vizier, though four times 
s srol ' tie I} i hye nost 
lecasive ) thes \ vt s OCCUITCA 
at Focksan and Maru ti Whi 
Cobure and Suworott were thus 
gaining victory after victory, and 
deciding the issue of the war, the 
imperial grand army had useless! 
lost the flower of Its treops in un 
Nportant actions, and by disea 

and was ther necessitated 
tehnquisi) the honour of the cam 


i 
patgn to prince Frederic Josias alon 


The emperor th appointed the 
i ii 

y INCE it) Kail 1uCci{ th nC Of mations 

fnr nea : Da 1 

lor peace with the rorte, ana re 


warded his services with the rank 
of fheld-marshal and the = erand 
cross of the order of Maria Theresa, 
instituted tor military merit,—a dis- 
unction the more valuable on ac- 
count of the difficulty of earning it, 
and the sparing hand with which it 
is conferred. 

“ About this time commenced 
the war of the French revolution 
and the troubles in the Netherlands 
Leopold, who had now ascended the 
Mperial throne, summoned the 
Prince of Coburg to the chief com- 
mand of the allied army in the Ne- 


Werlands, on which Oct asion the 
Pince was also nominated field- 
Marsival of the empire. With this 
appointment no commander except 
the archduke Charles alone has 
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since been invested. The campaign 
of the prince, though obstructed by 
various difficulties, partly thrown in 
the wal by the Court of Vienna 
itself, was nevertheless attended 
with the best success against the 
Krench. ‘The young emperor Fran- 
cis If, honoured the prince with his 
confidence in a high degree; at the 
same time the latter tound means 


to keep up the best understanding 


with the t of th it a ci- 
( ti | wersail CAL wi d ed 
t rie I hic! nu Still DE 
en 1] dD ne Of YorK, 
Wa MaAnV & lish officers und r tes 
iT ' 

"Thy Vict oO} Neerwtt den, 
{ duction « Val ciennes, and 
( i s of prince Pre- 

a i 1 to l ( 


( { { ivi ut 
I ec si 1} \ ‘ ti c 
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( | ) f oOTraci Ul vi lui 
} | ! 7 
ii ‘ Wi ii i | nm aast worn 
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Hnaiwie Oi 


\ 
mri l'rederick i become to the 
nc Cy] ed bi thie 
1Orl] Ol accusauion : 


( de Pitt et Cobourg—a 
form which sealed the doom ol 
thousands oO] l riunate victims, 
and in which democracy assoc iated 
toget! the names of those whom 
it considered as its two most dane 
us enemie 

« Prince Frederic, finding bis 
plans and suggestions disregarded, 
or even impediments opposed to 
their execution, resigned the com 
mand, to the great mortification of 
the army, which was stron ly at- 
tached to him, because he treated 
it in every respect like a father. 
Clairfait was appointed his successor, 
but with the departure of the prince, 
fortune also seemed to have forsaken 
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the banners of the allies. He re- 
tired to his native city, where he 
attained to a serene old age, and 
terminated his glorious career iu 
February, 1815, in his 76th year, 
deeply lamented by his family, and 
sincerely mourned by all those who 
were acquainted with his amiable 
disposition and estimable qualities. 
To him mnught justly be applied the 
expression of the poet, that— 

. «s+» » bis age was as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly. 

“ Duke Ernest Frederic had, by 
his consort, Sophie Antoinette, of 
Brunswick, three children, two sons 
and one daughter 

«* Francis, bis eldest son and suc- 
cessor, made the science of govern- 
ment his peculiar study, With a 
clear understanding he united a 
truly philanthropic heart and rare 
attainments, acquired in the indul- 
gence of an ardent passion for the 
sciences and fine arts, of which, till 
his death, he was a zealous patron 
and admirer. 

«* Lewis, the second son, served 
under his uncle, Frederic Josias, as 
an Austrian general, and died in 
the prime of life, at Coburg, in 
1807. 

*€ Duke Francis had three sons 
and four daughters by his consort, 
a princess of the ancicnt and cele- 
brated house of the counts Reuss of 
Plauen. Gifted with » superior un- 
derstanding, and adorned with rare 
accomplishments this princess unites 
all the sofiness of her own sex with 
the firmness of the other. Un- 
daunted by the storms of fate, she 
never lost sight for a moment of 
her destination as a wife and a mo- 
ther. Amid the various pursuits 
to which ber genius incliaed, this 
extraordiuary woman made the most 
careful education of ber numerous 
family the business, the recreation, 


and the happiness of her Jife. The 
tender attachment which SUbsisrs 
between all the surviving Members 
of the house of Coburg is her work 
her highest glory, and at the same 
time the surest test of the excel. 
lence of her own heart and of those 
of her children. 

** By the marriage of the third 
daughter of duke Francis, who was 
united by the name of Anna Feo. 
dorowna to the grand-duke Cop. 
stantine, eldest brother of the em. 
peror Alexander, the house of Co. 
burg became intimately connected 
with the court of Russia. Ip cop. 
sequence of this alliance the em- 
press Catherine II. gave a milits 
appointment to the hereditary 
prince, Ernest, and destined also 
Leopold, the youngest son of duke 
Francis, for the Russian service, 
The latter, to whom the emperor 
Leopold II. stood sponsor, had been 
originally designed for the Austrian 
service, but the early death of his 
majesty prevented the fulfilment of 
these intentions. 

‘© Ferdinand, the second son of 
duke Francis, however, entered 
into the Austrian service, under the 
auspices of his great-uncle, the 
field-marshal. 

« The political convulsion, which, 
in 1806, involved the whole north 
of Germany, was attended with 
consequences peculiarly calamitous 
to the house of Coburg When, i 
the autumn of that year, the French 
approached the Saxon  fronners, 
duke Francis, who was in very ill 
health, retired with his consort 
from Coburg to Saalfeld ; which 
latter town is situated beyond the 
very considerable range of moun- 
tains, known by the appellation of 
the Forest of Thuringia, and form- 
ing the barrier of North Germany. 
Prince Leopold, then but fifteen 
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sears old, was the companion and 
the support of his infirm father 
for Ferdinand was detained by his 
duty in Austria, and the truly Ger- 
man spirit of Prince Ernest had car- 
tied him to the head -quarters of 
the King of Prussia, with whom he 
hed been for some years on terms of 
the closest friendship. The French 
speared before Saalfeld ; the castle 
was stormed ; and the ducal family 
which was in it, exposed to all the 
dangers and horrors of that disastrous 
battle, which cost prince Lewis Fer- 
dinand of Prussia his life. This was 
more than the constitution of duke 
Francis, already so much impaired by 
disease, was capable of supporting ; 
he sunk under the accumulation of 
misfortunes, and died in the begin- 
aing of December, to the profound 
grief of his family and country, 
which were left by his decease in a 
raly disconsolate situation. 

“No sooner was Bonaparte in- 
formed that the hereditary prince 
Ernest, now duke of Coburg, was 
at the Prussian head-quarters, than 
be issued a proclamation declaring 
him his particular enemy, and caused 
formal possession to be taken of his 
territories. A French intendant and 
commandant were appointed exclu- 
ively for Coburg ; all the property 
telonging to the ducal family was 
sewed, and a very heavy contribu- 
on imposed upon the country, 
which had already suffered most 
everely from the passage of great 
part of the French aimy, trom 
the battle at Saalfeld, and from the 
consequent plunder of the town and 
environs. 

“ During this period of distress, 
ince Leopold remained with his 
afflicted mother, who, but for him, 
Would have been entirely deserted, 


alentively “ atching over the inte- 
eats of his family. 
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“« Duke Ernest, the faithful com- 
panion of the king of Prussia in the 
eventful battle of Auerstadt, proved 
on that occasion to his enemies how 
ardent a love of German indepen- 
dence and how lofty a principle of 
nonour resided within bis bosom. 
He would rather have sacrificed 
himself and his own possessions, 
than have deserted the cause of his 
royal friend in his adversity. One 
night—that night of unparalleled 
rout, confusion, and dismay, which 
at the same time enveloped all the 
duke’s prospects in hopeless despair 
——he rode with the king between 
the French watch-fires towards the 
Harz. He kept constantly with the 
king, when almost every one else 
had abandoned him; he accompa- 
nied his Majesty to the dreary wilds 
of Poland, to Kénigsberg, and Me- 
mel; and, as if fate had been de- 
termined to put his constancy to 
every possible trial, be was there 
seized with the epidemic nervous 
fever, from which he had a very 
narrow escape with his life. 

“ Tt was not till the peace of 
Tilsit, that by a particular stipula- 
tion, the house of Saxe - Coburg- 
Saalfeld was reinstated in its posses- 
sions. Duke Ernest, however, on 
his retarn to his capital, found the 
finances dilapidated by the French 
authorities, various intitutions, which 
before the war were in a flourishing 
state, entirely ruined, and his coun- 
try to the last degree impover:shed. 

‘¢ Though now under French su- 
premacy, and strictly watched by 
Buonaparte, the princes of the house 
of Coburg steadfastly adhered to the 
principles prescribed to them by 
their ardent patriotism, and their 
high sense of honour, truth, and 
justice; nay, they were not even at 
the pains to conceal from the op- 
pressor of Germany, that the deli- 
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verance of their native land was and 
ever would be under every circum- 


stance, the sacred object of their 


perseve! ing exertions. dSuch is tre- 
quently the power of right, that 
Buonaparte himself, though he 
knew but too well the sentiments 
of these princes, and kept a parti- 
cularly vigilant eye upon them, still 
could not he lp doing complete jus- 


tice to the since rity oO! the brothe rs, 


' } 
and theretore treated them with 
marked distinction when they vi- 
sited Paris upon busin relative to 


their house. 

‘ [In 1808, duke Ernest went to 
ded t] ec for some 
time. Dus ’ his abs nce, prince 
Leopold devoted his assiduous at- 


idministration ot the 


duc! y Since that period h 4 bro- 
ther has never tailed to consult him 
on I} conce: whether interna] 
or external, of the house ol Coburg; 
1 whe ver he has not been him- 
el nt ot his ay ls, he has 
potl fende Vari 
branches of the administration. 
[In the same year prince Leo- 
pold accony he emperor of 
Russia ither-in-law the 
nd-duke Con tin thy 
interview which N ipoleon had ap 
pointed at Ertor ' 
In r809, when Austria was 
again involved in war, Buonaparte, 
who watcher the princes of the 
hou of Coburg more narrowly 
than ever, insisted, with bis peculiar 
vehem hee, t! { prince I dinand 
should quit 1! Lustrian service, 
As he had probably been informed 


e ) me that supplies 
from Cobure 
. 
patched a mini- 
ser Damed ha her hol the ! Urpose 
of making a strict INquiry into the 
a 
attair, *This man was ordered to 
repeat the demand respecting prince 


Ferdinand, accompanied with th 
menace that it he should be ta! 
as an Austrian soldier. d 


live 
» Ulfihg D 


° ; ? j : - > 
campaign, he should infallibly } 
tried by a French council of wa 
Lhe efforts of this minister to » 
complish his master's purpose proved 
unsuccessful. 

‘“* The rigid investigation set op 
foot concerning the depéts of arms 
led to no result, because they had 
fortunately been already sent off | 
ie) ! . . . " 
Bohemia, and prince Ferdinand 
Set med Lo consid l the last WCosag 
of Napoleon asa challenge to figh: 
with more desperate resolution tha: 
he had ever shewn against bis inve- 
‘This determination 
was clearly evinced in the wounds 


ite enemy. 


which he received during the cam- 
paign. 
and as Napoleon became better ac- 
quainted with the active exertions 
ot the brothers against him, it wa 
no wonder that he should grow mor 


Under these circumstances, 


realous of these princes, and m 


attentive to theit proceca:ngs. 


consequence of this mistrust, he re- 
peated in 1810, his demand that 
prince Ferdinand shoula retire fron 
the Austrian 
with the additional requisition that 
pi ince Leopold also should quit u 


rvice, and this un 


Russian army, in which he ba 
been a general ever since 190; 
Champagny, who was then mit- 
ster, and to whom was reierrs 


. ° ’ : 1 
under the mediation of Russia, ‘ 
ustment 


question concerning the aaju tmen 
of the limits of the principality © 
Coburg, expresse d but too pia 
the sentiments of his master © 
Le mpereur ne fe 


ol 
these words, 7 | Me ue 


Tien Pour Ses ennemis. 

«Ww hoever knows the powe! 
with which such an exorcism ¥* 
calculated to operate at that ume o 
a German prince, will not fail & 
admire the firmness of prince 


pold, 


IACD 


a> 








sold, who after this declaration still 
hoped that he should not be obliged 
leave the Russian service, and 
gent to Paris to remonstrate on the 
sabyect He there found the go- 
ernment highly incensed at such 
refractory behaviour, to which 
France was certainly not accustom- 
edon the part of the German princes 
of the Confederation of the Rhine; 
nd he was bluntly assured, that in 
case of his farther refusal to ce mply, 
cessitated to 


Napoicon would be 
tke the possessions of the 
of Coburg trom bis brother, t 
rivping duke. Lhe attectious 
ihe prince were hot Proor against 
this threat; 1t pro uced the desired 
effect, and Leopold sacrificed brs 
wn inclinations and his brilliant 
military prospects to the welfare of 
bs family. ‘Lhe emperor of Russia 
granted his request, that he might 
tacitly retain his military rank, till 
better times should permit him pub- 
licly to resume it. 

* Obstructed in the career which 
he had marked out for himself, 
pnnoce Leo} yd dechned ali the of 
fersof military charves made to him 
from the west. and devoted himself 
with so much the more assiduity te 
the aftairs of his house. and to the 
atts and sciences. im oSy l, he ne- 
gotiated with the crown of Bavaria, 
a Munich, a frontier arrangement, 
of considerable importance to the 
Prancipality of Coburg, and like- 
Wise, under the then circumstances, 
to the whole south of S sony—a 
business which from the « ony licated 
interests that it involved, was at- 
tended with infinite diflic ulty. The 
“iplomatic talents of the “prince, 
“owever, at length succeeded in 
ajasting the differences by the 
conclusion of a convention with 
Bavaria. 


“When, towards the end of 
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i811, the political horizon began 
to be once more overcast, anda new 
prospect of a happier result was af. 
torded, piince Leovold, unable any 
longer to endure his constrained in- 
ad tins vices 


activity, again rend 
to the emperor of Russia, Alexan 


der, appre hensive iest p! mature 


step might endaneer his taniy, 


' 


bege dt deter the fulffiment of 


his Wish to 4 More 3 bic ime, 
| rin 4 i 
the obrect upon which | K 
clusis ' 
rvat 
‘v . tthe 
' ‘ " 
Ou i} Vi ’ ' 
iss 17 
« Atel ntof 81a, 
th ( I of 
Cot ! li . ; ja 
s their sit riitted, to pr 
Di the « cipa f Grerman 
Such were th d tl DeCh- 
’ of tl lings, t] the 
Freneh eovernment, incensed in the 
h ! ; A ‘ j 
[}) i rive 
bile i { Wi i 
uiim Ve } { Oi 
if. ! " i) vet hy Le 
cd ke, Ss I to Serl x 
wh he had CON rable in 
t j ( 1} . Mai I olu- 
s of the king, 1n consequence of 
hich he s iS t| I in 
0 Vienn Vy Leopo! “\ 
to Minich, to pave the way fo: 
hap chane #- and ! ie bruarys 
proceed 1 to Poland, to the emperor 
of Russia, who received bim with 
cordial fries p. Here he com- 


muncated to tield-marshal Kutusoft 
much important information re- 
spe cline che state of th nes in Ger- 
many, and the condition of the 
French army, and thus acquired the 
immortal honour of being the first 
prince 


ee Ones eat 
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ince of the then-existing contede- 
ration of the Rhine, who openly de- 
clared against France. 

«« The allied army now marched 
from Poland to Silesia and Saxony. 
On the ad of May, prince Leopold 
was in the battle of Liitzen, and the 
following day with the Russian ca- 
valry formed part of the rear-guard. 
The prince was afterwards sent in 
forced marches toward the Elbe, to 
the support of the Prussian general 
Kliest, but his destination was 
changed, aud he returned to Lu 
satia. 

«€ On the 19th of May, the prince 
marched to the support of general 
Barclay, but was recalled to assist 
on the 20th and asst in the battle 
of Bautzen. In this engagement 
he was employed in supporting the 
line on various points, and in the 
evening of the se¢ond day, he co- 
vered the retreat, amidst the hottest 
fire, with that serenity which is the 
property of genuine courage. After 
the battle he retired to Silesia with 
the corps of cavalry to which he 
was attached. 

‘« During the armistice, and the 
negociations at Prague, prince Leo- 
pold repaired with the consent of 
the emperor of Russia, to that city, 
and was the on/y stranger who was 
there admitted to several interviews 
with the emperor Francis. 

** On the expiration of the ar- 
mistice, the prince proceeded with 
the army to Bohemia, and thence 
to the frontiers of Saxony, The 
main force of the allies was already 
before Dresden, while the cavalry 
reserve was engaged in the more 
difficult march across the moun- 
tains. On the 26th of August, 
Vandamme briskly attacked the 
corps posted near the fortress of 
Konigstein to cover the rear of the 
grand army, and the prineipal com- 


munication with Bohemia, ang 
commanded by prince Eugene of 
Wirtemberg. This general urgently 
solicited a reinforcement of cavalry, 
that he might be enabled to main. 
tain his highly important Position 
against a very superior enemy; and 
about noon, prince Leopold was in 
consequence detached with his cui- 
rassiers to his assistance. Scarcely 
had the prince joined the corps, 
when the enemy commenced the 
attack. Tie infantry, on account 
of its weakness, was posted on the 
wings, aud supported upon two 
villages ; while prince Leopold and 
his cavalry formed the centre. This 
precarious position did Leopold 
maintain, during a contest of five 
hours, against a foe three or four 
times as numerous, and after the 
two wings of the corps were almost 
completely surrounded, with such 
unshaken intrepidity, that night 
came on before the enemy had been 
able to gain any decisive advantage, 
or force the position. Eugene paid 
that tribute to the prince which he 
amply deserved, for by his firmness 
he had not only saved the whole 
corps, but rendered it impossible 
for Vandamme to make an attack, 
either in flank or rear, on the main 
army of the allies engaged on the 
27th of August with the assault of 
Dresden, which would necessarily 
have been attended with the most 
disastrous consequences. 

“ On the 27th of August, the 
corps took a position on the other 
side of Pirna. As the importance 
of the action of the 26th, and the 
possibility of ja less fortunate result 
was sensibly felt at the head-quat 
ters; the first division of the Rus 
sian guards, under the brave ge 
Yermolof, and the regiment of hu 
sars of the guard, were sent to reib- 
force the corps at Pirna. ee 
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was placed under the orders of count 
Ostermann, who gave to prince 

id the command of the cavalry 
of the combined corps. 

« The enemy stormed Pirna, and 
sought with his cavalry to extend 
himself upon the level ground near 
the Elbe, when prince Leopold met 
and drove him back into the town, 
from which he did not again attempt 
to debouch; as the dreadful wea- 
ther, which was one cause of the 
retreat of the grand army, prevent- 
edany thing more decisive than an 
incessant skirmishing. 

“ The same night count Oster- 
mann's corps received information 
that the grand allied army was in 
full retreat to Bohemia, and that the 
wad trom Dresden along the Elbe 
was Dow open to the enemy. ‘This 
corps was placed by this event in a 
very perilous situation ; for with its 
leit wiog on the Elbe, Dresden, 
whence the enemy was approach- 
ing, in its rear, and its left wing on 
the main road to Bohemia, which 
was already occupied by the French, 
ithad but one road Jeft for its re- 
reat, and this was commanded by 
the fire of its adversary. 

“ Count Ostermann now ordered 
prince Leopold to proceed, if possi- 
ble, with his cavalry, through the 
defile, upon which the right wing 
was supported, and to occupy and 
maintain a plain near Great Cotta, 
Which is traversed by the main 
road to the woody range of moun- 
ins. Leopold executed the move- 
ment with such rapidity, that the 
cnemy had not time to occupy this 

40 in sufficient force; he drove 
iM from it, and maintained tis 
Position there till the main body of 

corps, with the infantry and all 
the artillery, had effected its retreat. 

enemy had meanwhile reached, 

a shorter route, and occupied 
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some of the heights and passes in 
the mountains, and thus almost in- 
tercepted the prince and his cavalry ; 
but with great difficulty he forced 
his way through, and on this occa- 
sion rescued many wounded of the 
infantry of the Russian guard, who 
had heroically stormed the passes] 

‘‘ The position of Peterswalde 
was the last that Ostermann’s corps 
could take in the mountains to af- 
ford time for the retreat of the main 
army ; and it was therefore success- 
fully maintained, though not with- 
out considerable effort. Here the 
assembled generals received intelli- 
gence that the main ampmy was still 
in the mountains, and that the 
grand head-quarters of the alhes 
were yet at Altenberg, in Saxony. 
It was therefore determined to cover 
the road to Toplitz, in order to gain 
the grand army as much time as 
possible for debouching. 

* On the 29th of August, the 
troops were accordingly to have 
continued their march at a very 
early hour; but before they could 
break up, the French cavalry, sup- 
ported by a very considerable divi- 
sion of infantry, attacked the village 
of Peterswalde, which was occupied 
as the advanced guard of the line of 
encampment with infantry, pushed 
forward through it, and was on the 
point of falling upon the columns 
that were about to march, when 
prince Leopold came up with bis 
cavalry, and drove back the enemy 
into the defile. He then maintain- 
ed the little plain near Peterswaide, 
till the infantry and artillery bad 
retired to the position of Nollev- 
dorf, and then caused his cavalry to 
fall back en echelons. He was him- 
self nearly taken with the last divi- 
sion, but be cut bis way through, 
and rejoined the main body of the 
corps, which, but for the successful 

attack 
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attack of the prince, would proba- 
bly have been totally intercepted. 
This action doubtless gave rise to the 
false report in one of Napoleon's 
bulletins, subsequent to the affairs 
near Dresden, that prince Leopold 
had been made prisoner by the 
French. 

‘ Ostermann’s corps, though 
considerably diminished, now pro- 
ceeded in the best order down the 
declivity of the mountains into the 
The left wing, 
upon the 
untatns, was formed by the in- 


1 De eal 
? uns of Bo emia. 


which was supported 


intrs centre, through 
hich ran th hig road, Sta- 
tioned the greatest part of the ar- 
tillers the rieoht wing, com- 
; prit ‘Op - cavalry, 
occupied » open plam \s the 
chiet object was to cain time, every 
lvant ‘ous tof ground, wl ich 
ible of detaining the enemy 
ever so little, was defended with the 
itm ds Prince Leopold 
the mancuvred with his ca 
valry , hijuter, and never with- 
drew te new position, which itt 
was ne iry to take every sixt 
n 1. | paces, tll the &@- 
ot | id fallen 
t) ils ot his ordet 
t) ? { t W ] CWe 
ed vith ine d impe- 
tuosi in extraordinary ef- 
i the last position of the 
villa of Prisen 
u rior arti- 
this p on 
{ retreat oj 
from the moun- 
) ‘ Wettig 
' tivels 
uli be main- 
toi \ stiman. As the 
lret ("i nN ow 
V Te Leopold, 
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thrice as numerous, the prince went 
to meet and repulsed him. The 
French general, staggered by the 
intrepidity of his opponents, though 
so inferior in number, lost the dec. 
sive moment of victory ; and as the 
prince received a considerable rein. 
forcement of cavalry, and fresh 
troops continued to arrive from the 
mountains, he was enabled to main. 
tain bis position till night. 

*€ On the morning of the zoth of 
August, before the conflict was re. 
newed, prince Leopold received, on 
the field of battle, trom the emperor 
of Russia, the cress of commande 
ot the mitit ivy order of St. George, 


for his conduct during the preced- 
ine das 
* Soou afterwards commenced 


the attack upon Vandamme, who 
was surrounded by the allied army, 
now nearly concentrated. Prince 
Leopold, who was this day engaged 
upon the extreme wing, pursued 
the enemy to Peterswalde, and did 
not rejoin the main army till nicht. 
The victory over Vandamme was 
necessarily dependent on the opera- 
tions of Ostermann’s corps: for had 
this corps been broken on the 2 th 
of Aucust, the French would hate 
been masters of all the dehouches 
by which alone the grand allied a- 
my could retreat to Bohemia; ane 
the greatest part of the army, and 
the whole of the artillery, which tt 
would have been absolutely impos 
sible to carry off on account of the 
badness of the roads, must intallibly 
have been lost. What incalcalable 
military and political, 
must have resulted from such a0 
event, is sufficiently obvious to every 
On the other hand, the 
consequences of this victory were 
most important: Vandamme #% 
taken, together with almost al] bis 


geverals, nearly the whole of bis 
: i infantry, 


disasters, 


reader. 
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infantry, consisting of fifty-two bat- 
talions, and all his artillery, amount- 
ing to nearly 100 pieces of cannon, 
whilst but a smal! remnant of his 
corps, including the. cavalry, effect- 
ed its escape. 

« The other allied sovereigns, as 
well as the emperor Alexander, ac- 
knowledged with the greatest satis- 
faction the important part which 
pnt we Leopold had contributed to 
the success of the i pe rauuons between 
the 26th and 3 oth of August ; al a 
for his conduct during this interval 
he was afterwards presented with the 
Austrian military order of Maria 
Theresa 

“Jn the beginning of October 
the allied army returned to Saxony. 

“On the 16th of October, the 
first day of the battle of Leipzig, 
when the enemy had made a gene- 
ral, and not unsuccessful attack with 
cavalry, upon the centre of “he 
main arm) ain d near the e Village: 
of Magdeborn and Cossa, the ho- 
pourable service of covering not 
only this important point, but also 
the Russian batteries planted oppo- 
site to those of : e French, was 
lotted to prince Leop ld, who ep 
this occasion lost a great number of 
his men. On the 17th, he cont.- 
nued in the sam: position, and had 
already received orders for the at- 
lack of the enemy's batteries, when 
it was deferred till the following 
day, on account of the non-arrival 
of several corps which were ex- 
pected. On the 18th, the last and 
decisive day of this gigantic c 
flict, the prince push 


li- 
ed on with his 
cavalry in the — to the envi- 
rons of Leipzig. In 
when the left wing poeta general 
Coloredo was very furiously attack- 
ed by the French, it was asked 
what cavalr y woul 7 go to the sup- 
port of this wing. Though a greater 
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force was wanted than Leopold had 
with him, he nevertheless offered 
himself, as there was no Austrian 
cavalry at hand, and went to the 
assistance of Coloredo. On the 
roth he marched to the support ol 
general Giulay, and followed the 
advanced guard and this cerps to 
the vicinity of Erfort 

The prince then proceeded to 
lrankfort, where he remained dur- 
ing the residence of the allied sove- 
reigns in that city, and afterwards 
went through Swabia and Switzer- 


land to France. Here he was de- 
tached on the ¢ thot January AST, 
to the support oO! fi J | marsh 7 Die 


’ '? , 

cher and general Kajetsky to Ki- 
‘ _ ~~ - 7 a . 

raucourt, whence he returned on 


the rst of Februa to the grand 
army) From a diwouac near Bor- 
sur-Aube he marched to the batile 
Brienne, and assisted on tl d 
pursue the beaten enemy to Les- 


mont. The prince then marched 
to Bar-sur-Seine and ‘Troyes, and 


afterwards to Ni t-sur- Seine, 
Traine!l, and S8Brave, \ nee the 
arn wan ret ter 

In he plan in aA ince OF 
Ti Ves, the hole f th cavalr 
m son aemonstratl i I ( 
t enemy no afar of ity 
consequence ensued Qin the d 
O bkebrt ) the prince f } } { 
rear-guard at Troyes; the army had 
a position behind the Seine, and 


thi » fe ll bac k to Chaut ont. 
On the 12th ol March, the 


pr ( iS vel] as th gre art 
OF le it ; 1h troops bh meine to 
the main army, advanced upor thie 
road to Vitry. After the French 
had recovered Rheims and occupied 


Chalons, the prince formed the ad- 

; } . , 
vanced gvard towards the roads 
le ading to those } laces. In this ser- 
vice the troops, aire dy extremely 
fatigued by the repeated night 
marches 
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marches and incessant mancuvres 
in an exhausted and desolated coun- 
try, and continually barassed more- 
over by the armed peasants, who 
were particularly troublesome in 
Champagne, had to endure extra- 
ordinary hardships and inconve- 
niences. 

« Till the 20th of March the ene- 
my was daily expected to make a ge- 


neral attack upon the right wing of 


the army, which therefore occupied 
all its positions in readiness for bat- 
tle. When, however, the enemy on 
the 2oth suddenly retired from the 
Marne to the Aube, the allied troops 
of the right wing marched to the 
left upon Arcis, by which movement 
the main army effected its yuuction, 
The French now made a very im- 
petuous attack, which the allied 
army repulsed with the greatest 
firmness, on which occasion the 
prince had to support the right 
wing. On the morning of the 2tst, 
Leopold was sent forward with bis 
cavalry, part of the Prussian guard, 
and a reinforcement of horse artil- 
lery, to form a communication with 
the corps of the prince-royal ot 
Wirtemberg, which had not yet 
come completely into line. The 
enemy, apparently deterred from an 
atiack upon the allies by their ex- 
ccllent position, occupied Arcis as a 
rear guard position, and retired upon 
the road to Vitry. At niglt-fall the 
allied army also marched again to 
the lett bank of the Aube, and then 
likewise directed tts course towards 
the Marne, when the prince formed 
the support of the advanced yuard 


© Ody 1 24th of March the al- 
li } ariyyy { | 


K the road to Paris, 

and on the osth its adwaneed guard 
| 

ittacked bal Marmont at la 

Féere C Mpenoise, The prince 

being seut with his cavalry to the 


support of this advanced guard, a. 
tacked the enemy in the right flank 
at Connentrai, drove him from his 
position, and took five pieces of 
cannon. Being joined by the rest 
of the allied cavalry, he followed 
the marshal from position to po- 
sition, and did not desist from the 
pursuit, even when the greatest part 
of the allied cavalry was recalled 
against the corps of general Pactod, 
Marshals Marmont and Mortier, 
who had by this time formed g 
junction, profiting by the conse. 
quent weakness of the pursuers, 
sent their cavalry to attack the ar- 
ullery of the Russian guard, Price 
Leopold took this attack in flank, 
drove back the French cavalry to 
an elevated position which the 
marshals had occupied, saved the 
Russian artillery, and in spite of 
a very brisk fire maintained his post 
tll night. 

*€ The troops of the grand army 
were not again engaged till the 
battle of Paris. On the 3r1st of 
March, prince Leopold entered 
Paris with the reserve cavalry, and 
there remained in garrison. He 
accompanied the sovereigns to Eng- 
land, and sailed with them in the 
Impregnable from Boulogne to Do- 
ver. He continued here about a 
month after thie sovereigns, and 
did not leave England till the end 
of July. 

‘«« To the beginning of September 
he repaired to Vienna, to the Con- 
gress, for the purpose of promoting 
to the utmost of his power the ™ 
dependence of his native land and 
the interests of his family. 

© Leoovold’s polities, sound as bis 
understanding and his heart, could 
not chime in with all the maxis 
which were broached there. He 
could not, above all, convince him- 
self, that it was just to sacrifice 

right 


dur 
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‘eht of one to the convenience and 
power of another ; and though he 
duly weighed the many clashing 

litical interests, he found it 1m- 
possible to admit the paramount co- 
gency of those reasons upon w hich 
the partition of Saxony was decreed, 

“ The Congress acknowledged 
services which the princes of the 
house of Coburg had never ceased, 
during the last ten years, to render 
to the good cause, as well as the 
sacrifices that had been made by 
them, and therefore granted an in. 
demnity, which, though afterwards 
diminished by imperious political 
considerations, was nevertheless not 
inconsiderable. This business was 
exclusively conducted by prince 
leopold during the last decisive 
months, and to him alone is to be 
ascribed its happy issue. 

“ On the return of Bonaparte to 
France, prince Leopold hastened 
fm Vienna to the grand allied 
amy on the Rhine, which soon 
afterwards reached Paris. On the 
lermination of the war, the affairs 
of his family detained bim for some 
ime in the French capital, after 
which he proceeded by way of Co- 
burg to Berlin, and here it was 
that the invitation of the Prince-Re- 
grat intimated to bim the bigh 
destiny to which he was called 

Though the preceding biographi- 
tal notices would, without any fur- 
her observations, furnish the atten- 
live observer with a correct outline 
“ this prince’s character, yet the de- 
‘Meation of his moral qualities is 
Yanting to complete a most attract- 
TE interesting picture. 
“tg his early youth, he mani- 

an excellent understanding 

a tender and benevolent heart. 

AS be advanced in years, he display- 
tad strong attachment to literary 
scientific pursuits, and even at 
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that time all his actions were 
marked with dignifed gravity and 
unusual moderation. His propen- 
sity to study was seconded by the 
efforts of an excellent instructor, 
and as he remained a stranger to all 
those dissipations with which per- 
sons of his age and rank are com- 
monly indulged, his attainments, so 
early as his fifteenth year, were very 
extensive. His extraordinary capa- 
city particularly unfolded itself in 
the study of the languages, history, 
mathematics, botany, music, and 
drawing, in which last he has made 
a proficiency that would be credita- 
ble to a professor. 

« The vicissitudes which he was 
so early destined to experience, 
seem only to have contributed to 
preserve the purity of bis morals ; 
and they have certainly had a most 
powerful influence in the develope- 
ment of that rare moderation, that 
ardent love of justice, and_ that 
manly firmness, which are the pre- 
dominant traits in the character of 
this prince. 

‘¢ Necessiiated in like manner at 
so early an age to attend to a variety 
of diplomatic business, he acquired 
partly in this school, and partly in 
his extensive travels, a thorough 
knowledge of men in all their rela- 
tions; and though his experience 
has not always been of the most 
agreeable species, still it has not 
been able to warp the kindness and 
benevolence of his nature. 

“ In his campaigns, and in the 
field of battle, where all false great- 
ness disappears, Li opold has given 
the most undeniable proofs that 
courage, and a profound sense of 
religion and liberty, are innate in 
his soul ; and that clear intelligence 
and unshaken fortitude, are his se- 
curest possessions. With such qua- 


lities of the head and heart, with a, 
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ceived. His Novum Organum had 
enlarged the bounds of reason, and 
by directiug the powers of the mind 
to higher objects, had stamped an 
additional value on its acquirements : 
it had introduced a new logic, 
which had led to the effect that 
Bacon himself expressly intended, 
“teaching to invent and judge 
by induction, as finding syllogism 
incompetent for sciences of nature; 
and by so doing hed made pbilo- 
wphy and sciences both more true 
and more active.” 

“ Greek and Roman literature 
was s0 assiduously cultivated, that it 
not only found its way into the 
writings of almost all the authors 
of the day, but into the common 
conversation of the higher orders of 
society. 

“At the same time, the result 
which Bacon had anticipeted from 
his labours was actually produced 
“The foundation of a better mode 
of reasoning having been laid by 
him, and the wheel begun to move, 
men were now vearching more 
ruth from Christian writers, than 
hitherto they had dene from hea- 
then.” 

“Such appears to have been the 
sate of education in the university 
When laylor entered upon it, pose 
‘essing the advantages which Bacon 
had afforded, but havine still to 


fective the further improvement of 


the Newtonian philosophy : and to 
this source may. be traced many of 
the Most brilliant ornaments and 
tadical defects that are conspicuous 
in his writings, 

. In the society of Caius college 
be Continued until he was admitted 
Master of arts. having taken his de- 
ge of bachelor in the year 1930-1, 
"cing then in his eighteenth ‘year 

shop Rust asserts, that as soon 
She was graduate, he was chosen 
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fellow."’ The improvement which 
he made in his infancy was followed 
up with increased assiduity during 
his residence in this college: and 
to such au extent bad he carried 
his theological studies, as to be 
thought worthy of admission into 
holy orders before he had attained 
the age ol twenty-one, 

‘About the same time he took 
his degree of master of arts, and 
removed to London, where being 
requested by his chamber-fellow, 
Mr. Risden, to supply bis turn, for 
a short tme, at the lecture in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, be filled the pulpit 
with ability so far beyond his stand 


Ing, as to attract the attention of 


archbishop Laud: who “ observing 
the tartness of his discourses, the 
quickvess of his parts, the modesty 
and sweetness of bis temper, and 
the becomingness of his personage 
aud carriage, preferred him to a 
fellowship at All Souls college, in 
the university of Oxford ; where be 
might bave time, books, and com- 
pany, to complete himself ia tho-e 
several parts of learning into which 
he bad made so fair an entrance, * 

“ Vo this situation be was nomi- 
nated on the aust of November in 


ihe year 1035, a d admatted on the 
14th of January tollowing. ‘The 
vpportunity thus att ded him, of 
increasing bis knowledgs, he did 


not misappls ind whilst im this 
vew seat of learning he accompiish- 
ed the object of lis patron's muni- 
ticence, and gratified his own attach- 
ment to literature, ‘ love and ad- 
miration still waited upon him.”, 

“ At this time the papists circu- 
lated a report, that he was strongly 
inclined to enter into comm pion 
with the church of Ro: Bot the 
suthority upon vineb this” rests 
inust e considered vet doubttul : 
for the fact is well established, that 
trie 
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the popish fection at that time 
omitted no opportuntty of promot- 
ing its interest; and doubtless, an- 
ticipated a splendid triumph in the 
conversion of such a disciple. 


‘« It seems, that the eagerness of 


the party for so eminent a convert 
had carried its hopes to an unrea- 
sonable degree: grounded, it might 
be, upon the intimacy of Taylor 
with Francis a Sancta Clara, a mem- 
ber of the Romish church; upon 
his knowledge of popish writings, 
which was extensive; and upon the 
fervour of his piety, which glowed 
with seraphic warmih. ‘The best 
answer to this report is an appeal to 
his works, which contain nothing 
that-savours of Romish errors; but, 
on the contrary, abound with argu- 
ments against them, as energetic 
and zealous, as are to be met with 
in the ablest apologies of the re- 
formed religion. 

** Reference may directly be made 
to his sermon, preached a_ short 
time after the circulation of this 
report, at St. Mary’s at Oxford, 
betore the university, ‘fon the 
sth of November, in the year 1638, 
on the anniversary of the gun- 
powder treason,” and by the ap- 
pointment of his patron the arch- 
bishop. In this sermon, says the 
Oxford antiquary, several things 
Were inserted against the papists by 
the vice-chancellor, which gave 
such offence to them, that they re- 
jected him with scorn, particularly 
to bis triend Francis a St. Clara, 
who told Anthony \Vood, that 
Taylor afterwards expressed some 
sorrow for what he had said. But 
there is reason for believing that 
the antiquary was too credulous on 
this occasion: for if the vice-chan- 
cellor bad done what was reported, 
he must have completely new- 
modelled the whole discourse, it 





being as direct an attack Upon the 
principles which actuated that party 
as can well be imagined. That 
man, like Taylor, should deliber- 
ately pronounce such a discourse 
and afterwards childishly lament i 
in theears of the very party he had 
so strenuously and successfully 9 

posed, is scarcely to be credited, 

“In the first letter addressed 
“to a gentleman who was tempt. 
ed to the Romish church,” written 
many years after, he denies the 
charge in terms too plain to be 
misinterpreted. After answering 
such parts of the subject as relat. 
ed to the particular case of the 
person he is addressing, he says, 
‘* the other thing I am to speak 
to is, the report you bave heard of 
my inclinations to go over to Kome, 
Sir, that party which need sack 
lying stories for the support of their 
cause, proclaim their cause to be 
very weak, or themselves to be very 
evil advocates. Sir, be confident, 
they dare not tempt me to do %, 
and it is not the first time they have 
endeavoured to serve their ends by 
saying such things of me. Bat! 
bless God for it; it is perfectly a 
slander, and it shall, | hope, tor 
ever preve so. 

‘“ About this time he was ap 
pointed chaplain in ordinary to ihe 
king, having * already been made 
chaplain to the archbishop. And 
on the 23d of March, in the yeat 
1637-8, ‘he was instituted to the 
rectory of Uppingham, i the 
county of Rutland, by Francs 
Dee, bishop of Peterborough, a 
the presentation of William Juxon, 
bishop of London; and on the 
resignation of Edward Martin, 
B. D. Raihe 
‘© He had no sooner received it 
stitution into this preferment, @ 
he commenced his charge nc 
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snd continued to reside at Upping- 
ham until the year 1642. On the 
s7th of May, in the year 1639, he 
was married in the church of that 
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town to Phatbe Landisdale, by 
whom there is sufficient authority 
to state, he had four sons and three 
daughters.” 





EpiscopaL Lire or Brsuor Jeremy TAYLor. 


[From the same. ] 


“WENHE ehurch of Ireland had 
not been less subject to op- 
pression than that of England. The 
people inflamed by the most cala- 
mitous of mental maladies, religious 
cithusiasm; and led on by hypo- 
critical rulers, under the appearance 
sanctity, had driven the chief of 
the clergy from their sees. And 
whilst usurpation was dictating op- 
pression from the polluted throne, 
hypocrisy and schism were vociferat- 
ng blasphemy from the ruins of the 
church, 
“In this interval, whilst religion 


had retired to the desert, many of 


the prelates died: so that upon the 
restoration, the king found three 
uchbishoprics, andeleven bishoprics, 
vacant in Ireland. Dr. Bramhall, 
the bishop of Derry, was immedi- 
ately chosen successor to Usher 
0 the primacy ; and letters patent 
Were issued for the appointment of 
to the other vacant sees. 
-Margetson, dean of St, Patrick's, 
Was advanced to the archbishopric of 
I i, and Dr, Pullen to that of 
vam. The bishopric of Cork was 
ne upon Dr. Boyle, dean of 
“yoe; Elphin, upon Dr. Parker ; 
Dr ck, upon the dean of Elphin, 
» Synge ; and Leighjia and Ferns 

* sed Price, dean of Connor ; 
. was placed in the bands 


of Dr. Baker. Dr. Wild was con- 
secrated to Derry; Dr. Lesley to 
Dromore; Dr. Worth, dean of Cork, 
to Killaloe; Killala was conferred 
upon Dr. Hall; and Dr. Taylor was 
elected to Down and Connor, made 
void by the promotion of Dr. Lesley 
to the see of Meath. 

“* As soon as these arrangements 
were completed, the royal mandate 
was sent to the primate to proceed 
to consecration; and on the 27th of 
January, in the year 1660-1, with 
the assistance of the bishops of 
Raphoe, Kilmore, and Ossory, the 
archbishop consecrated the whole 
number of elected bishops in the 
cathedral of St. Patrick. 

‘‘ The archbishop, desirous that 
so unusual an event might be ob- 
served with a solemnity answerable 
to the occasion, issued these direc- 
tions, for the better regulation of 
the ceremony. 

«« * Whereas we have thought fit 
to appoint the 27th of this instant, 
January, for the consecration of 
bishops, to the end therefore, that 
the same may be so ordered as de- 
cently as the dignity of so holy an 
office shall require: we have thought 
fit by the advice of our brethren, 
the bishops who are to assist in 
that sacred administration, and with 


whom we bave consulted in that 
Cc behalf 
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behalf to order, that the office of 
consecration ended, the anthem to 
that purpose, composed by the dean 
of St. Patrick's, called ‘ Quum de- 
nuo exaltavit Dominus coronam,’ 
be sung as it here followeth.” ’ 


Treble Now thatthe Lord hath re-advanc'd 
the crown, 
Which thirst of spoil and frantic zeal 
threw down; 


Tenor Now that the Lord the mitre hath 
restor’d, 
Which with the crown lay in the 
dust abhorr'd. 


Chorus Praise him ye kings. 
Praise him ye Priests. 


Treble May Judah's Royal Sceptre still 


shine clear. 


Tenor May Aaron's holy rod still blossoms 
bear. 


Treble Sceptre and Rod rule still and guide 
and our land, 
Tenor And those whom God anoints feel 
no rude hand! 
May love, peace, plenty, wait on 
crown and chau, 
And may both share in blessings as 
in care. 


Chorus Angels look down and joy to see 
Like that above a monarchy. 
Angels look down and joy to see 
Like that above an bierarchy. 


** On this occasion the office of 
preacher was imposed on ‘ the 
pious, eloquent, and learned Dr. 
Taylor.’ He chose his subject from 
the 12th chapter of St. Luke, 
and 43d verse. The sermon which 
he then delivered was published, by 
the command of the lords, justices, 
and the primate, and is preserved in 
the §th edition of the Eviavuros. 

‘In this able discourse he first 
concisely takes the same view that 
he had done on a former occasion, 
in his ‘ Episcopacy asserted,’ con- 
cerning the pastoral office itself; 
and then proceeds to the duties of 
it, and its high responsibility ; which 
he enforces with all the weight that 
reason and scripture can give, or 
strength of language can convey. 


“ This solemn and extraordi 
ceremony was attended by the lord 
justices and council, and general 
convention, with the mayor and 
aldermen, in their robes ; and was 
performed with such grave and re. 
ligious propriety, as left a deep im. 
pression upon the minds of the 
distinguished congregation then as- 
sembled. 

‘* Thus having, like the apostles 
at Jerusalem, received power from 
on high, immediately before their 
dispersion to the several flocks, over 
which the Holy Ghost bad made 
them overseers, bishpp Synge, a 
person worthy of their number and 
his office, delivered in Christ 
Church, in the presence of the go- 
vernment and them, an able dis 
course on those words of St. Paul 
contained in the beginning of the 
third chapter of the Second ~ 9 
to the Thessalonians ; which of them- 
selves had the eftect of a sermon, 
striking the minds, and raising the 
devotion of all who were present. 
‘ Finally, brethren, pray for ws, 
that the word of the Lord may have 
free course, and be glorified, even 
as it is with you; and that we may 
be delivered from unreasonable and 
wicked men, for all men have bot 
faith. And soon after this each 
departed to his charge: Taylor hav- 
ing previously been sworn one o 
the privy council. : 

« Whilst Taylor was thus ra.sed 
to the mitre in Ireland, his beneh- 
cent patron, the Earl of Carbery 
was constituted Lord President o 
Wales, and removed to Ludlow 
castle, the seat of that government 
Upon his appointment to that offee, 
he made Butler bis secretary 
steward of the castle. Before the 
rebellion this was the residence 
the Earl of Bridgewater, 
been the scene of ‘ Milton's © 
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mus.'—It was now fallen into the 
hands of a nobleman of equal worth, 
and fostered a muse of equal viva- 


“% His other noble friend, Lord 

Hatton, was received at Court with 

mark of attachment, and hav- 

ing been sworn a member of the 

privy council, was appointed to the 
nt of Guernsey. 

“In the March after Bishop 
Taylor's consecration he lost his 
only remaining son, Edward, who 
was buried in the church at Lis- 
burn on the roth of that month. 
And about the same time, he was 
chosen Vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin; an office which 
he held till his death. On his being 
elected to this situation, he addressed 
that learned body in a Latin speech, 
remarkable for its eloquence. But 
this instance of his ability does not 
seem to have been printed. 

“ The change that had taken 
place in the affairs of Ireland was 
well received by the people of Dub- 
lin, and every thing conducted in 

@ manner as so shew respect 
to the government. 

“The 8th of May, in the year 
1661, was fixed upon for the open- 
ing of parliament. And ‘ the Lords 
Justices, which were, Sir Maurice 
Eustace, Lord Chancellor, Charles 
Barl of Montrath, and the Ear] of 

ry, and the Two Houses having 
aseinbled, rode in great state to the 
Cathedral of St. Patrick. Before the 
Justices were borne the Royal 
Robe, by the Earl of Kildare; the 
of Maintenance, by the Viscount 
‘gomery ; and the Sword, by 
the Lord Baltinglas. The people 
were not a little rejoiced to sec 
selves now fully represented by 

© Many worthy patriots, legally 
called together by his Majesty's 
"tit: but that which made this pro- 


ceeding most accomplished, (says 
the writer of this account) was to 
behold the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, by whose pious 
and prudent management the church 
hath recovered much of her ancient 
reverence ; several of her grand op- 
posers being persuaded to a high re- 
spect forher. Being come to St. 
Patrick's they beard an excellent 
sermon preached by the Right Re- 
verend Jeremy, Lord Bishop of 
Down and Connor, after which the 
peers went to the Lords’ House, 
and the Commons to theirs. The 
latter nominated Sir Audley Marvin 
their Speaker, and the Peers the 
Archbishop of Armagh.’ 

‘* On this occasion Taylor chose 
his subject from the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the First Book of Samuel, and 
the twenty-second and following 
verse; and endeavoured to prove 
that obedience is the best medium 
of peace and true religion ; and that 
laws are the common term and cer- 
tain measures of it. This sermon is 
the most finished of his composi 
tions; and for liberality, vigour, 
and eloquence can scarcely find its 
parallel. 

‘« He is addressing the Lords Jus- 
tices, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and ihe Commons; and he 
applies his subject to the people and 
their rulers; referring particularly 
to those who had been most guilty 
of a breach of his doctrine in the 
late unhappy time. And, adverting 
to those persons who had to execute 
the law, he concludes in these ex- 
quisite and impressive passages. 

«« « God hath put a royal mantle, 
and fastened it with a golden clasp, 
upon the shoulder of the king, and 
he hath given you the judges’ robe ; 
the king hulds the sceptre, and he 
hath now permitted you to touch 


the golden ball, and to take it 
C2 awhile 
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awhile into your handling, and 
make obedience to your laws to be 
duty and religion; but then re- 
member that the first in every kind 
is to be the measure of the rest; 
you cannot reasonably expect that 
the subjects should obey you, unless 
you obey God. I do not speak this 
only, in relation to your personal 
duty ; though in that aiso it would 
be considered, that all the bishops 
and ministers of religion are bound 
to teach the same doctrines by their 
lives as they do by their sermons ; 
and what we are to do in the matters 
of doctrine, you are also to do in the 
matter of laws ; what is reasonable 
for the advantages of religion, is 
also the best method for the advan- 
tages of government; we must preach 
by our good example, and you must 
govern by it; and your good ex- 
ample in observing the laws of re- 
ligion will strangely endear them to 
the affections of the people.” ’ 

“ * Lastly, all the creatures both 
of heaven and earth would perish if 
mercy did not relieve us all. Other 
good things more or less, every man 
expects according to the portion of 
his fortune: Ex clementia omnes 
sdem sperant, but from mercy and 
clemency all the world alike do ex- 
pect advantages. And which of us 
all stands here this day, that does 
not need God's pardon and the 
king's? Surely no man is so much 
pleased with his own innocence, as 
that he will be willing to quit his 
claim to mercy : and if we all need 
it. ‘let us all shew it, 


Natur imperio gemimus, cum funus adultz 
Virginis occurrit, vel terra clauditur infans, 
E* minor igne rogi. 


‘ It you do but see a maiden carried 
to her grave a little before her in- 
tended marriage, or an infant die 


before the birth of reason, nature 
bath taught us to pay a tributary 
tear: alas! your eyes will behold 
the ruin of many families, which 
though they sadly have deserved, 
yet mercy is not delighted with the 
spectacle ; and theretore God places 
a watery cloud in the eye, that whea 
the light of heaven shines upon it, 
it may produce a rainbow to be a 
sacrament and a memorial that God 
and the sons of God do not love to 
see a man perish. God never re. 
joices in the death of him that dies. 
and we also esteein it indecent to 
have musick at a funeral. And as 
religion teaches us to pity a con- 
demned criminal, so mercy inter. 
cedes for the most benign interpre. 
tation of the laws. You must in. 
deed be as just as the laws, and you 
must be as merciful as your religion : 
and you have no way to tie these 
together, but to follow the pattern 
in the Mount ; do as God does, who 
in judgment remembers mercy.’ 

‘« To give still further weight to 
the Protestant establishment, both 
Houses made a declaration, dated 
the 17th of the same month, of the 
high estimation in which they held 
episcopal government and the Book 
of Common Prayer, according to 
the use of the church of England. 

“ Soon after this the Bishop 
preached before the Primate at the 
metropolitan visitation of the diocese 
of Down. He had shewn in bis 
dcourse before the parliament, 
‘ that obedience is the best medivm 
of peace and true religion ; and laws 
are the only common term and cer- 
tain rule and measure of it, eal 
ad concionem multitudine, que 
aleseere in populum unsus re 
nulla re preterquam legilus — 
said Livy. Obedience to mad 
the external instrument, and the “4 
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in the world.” To which he now 
aided, ‘that obedience to God is 
the best internal instrument. 

« This subject he repeated before 
the university of Dublin in June in 
the following year, and the Dis- 
course was published in quarto. It 
is inserted in the fifth edition of the 
Rnavros under the title of Via In- 
telligentia, and is little inferior to 
that last described. One passage in 
it cannot be too much regarded. 
‘There is in every righteous man a 


new vital principle; the spirit of 


God is the spirit of wisdom, and 
teaches us by secret inspirations, by 
proper arguments, by actual per- 
saasions, by personal applications, 
by effects and energies ; and as the 
sul of aman ts the cause of all his 


vital operations, so is the spirit of 


God the life of that life, and the 
cause of all actions and productions 
spiritual : and the consequence ot 
this is what St. John tells us of, 
‘Ye have received the unction 
from above, and that anointing 
teacheth you all things: all things 
some one kind ; that is, certainly 
‘all things that pertaig to life and 
godliness ; all that by which a man 
Ss Wise and happy.” We see this 
by common experience, Unless the 
‘oul have a new life put into it, 
unless there be a vital principle 
within, unless the spirit of Life be 
the informer of the spirit of man, 
the Word of God will be as dead in 
‘NM Operation as the body in its 
powers and possibilities. Which 
Principle divers fanaticks, both 
‘mong us, and in the church ot 
ome, misunderstanding, look for 
heW revelations, aud expect to be 
Conducted by ecstasy, and will not 
Pray but in a transfiguration, and live 
"pon raptures and extravagant ex- 
pectations, and separate themselves 
Tom the conversation of men by 
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affectations, by new measures and 
singularities, and destroy order, and 
despise government, and live upon 
illiterate phantasms and ignorant 
discourses. ‘These men * belie the 
Holy Ghost :’ for the spirit of God 
inakes men wise; it is an evil spirit 
that makes them fools. The spirit 
ot God makes us * wise unto salva- 
tion :’ it does not spend its holy 
influences in disguises and convul- 
sions of the understanding. God's 
spirit does not cestroy reason, but 
heightens it; He never disorders the 
beauties of government, but 1s a 
God of order; it is the spirit of hu- 
mility, and teaches no pride; He 
is to be found in churches and pul- 
pits, upon altars, and in the Doctor's 
chair; not in conventicles and mu- 
tinons corners of a house: He goes 
in’ company with His own ordi- 
nances, and makes progressions by 
the measures of life; His intusions 
are just as our acquisitions, and His 
graces pursue the methods of nature : 
that which was imperfect: He leads 
on to perfection, and that whic hy 
was weak He makes strong: He 
opens the heart, not to receive mur- 
murs, or to attend to secret whispers, 
but to hear the word of God; and 
then He opens the heart, and cre- 
ates a new one; and without this 
new creation, this new principle of 
lite, we may hear the word of God, 
but we can neve r understand it; we 
hear the sound, but are never the 
better ; unless there be in our hearts 
a secret conviction by the Spirit of 
God, the gospel itself is a dead letter, 
and worketh not in us the light and 
righteousness of God.’ 

« Upon the translation ot Dr. Ro- 
bert Lesley to the see of Raphoe, the 
king, by eraut ot the aist of June, 
ot the vear 1OO1, committed to the 
Bishop of Down and Connor, the 
administration of the see of 

Dromore ; 
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Dromore; which he held till his 
death. 

He thus received a fresh tribute 
of respect for his fidelity and supe- 
rior attainments. But it was no de- 
sire of enriching himself that in- 
duced the Bishop to accept of this 
new charge. The dilapidated state 
of the church and ecclesiastical pro- 
perty at this juncture clearly evince 
his conduct to have been grounded 
upon a higher principle. 

“ Finding not only the spiritual 
affairs of this diocese in disorder, but 
the choir of the cathedral of Dro- 
more in ruins, he undertook to re- 
build it. It was dedicated to ‘ Christ 
our Redeemer.” On this occasion 
his daughter Joanna presented the 
plate for the communion; which 
vears the following inscription. 


In ministerium 5 S mysteriorum 

In Ecclesia Christi Redemptoris 
De Dromore 

Deo dedit humillima Domini 

Ancilla D. Joanna Taylor. 


‘© In the same year he held a visi- 
tation at Lisnegarvy ; at which he 
issued ‘ rules and advices to the 
clergy of bis diocese for their de- 
portment in their personal and pub- 
lick capacities.’ 

“ Thus was he attentive not only 
to the outward condition of the 
church, but assiduously exerting 
himself both by his own eminent 
example and admirable writings to 
regulate the charge reposed in him. 
The rules he directed to his clergy 
tor this purpose form a very usetul 
compendium of ministerial duty, 
and have been often recommended 
by subsequent prelates. In visiting 
his diocese, it was his praciice to 
preach to the congregation, and the 
substance of two sermons on the 
second chapter of the Epistle to 
Titus, and seventh and eighth verses, 
which he delivered in so many 


several visitations, is preserved in the 
fifth edition of the Evavros, under 
the title of ‘the Whole Dutysof the 
Clergy in Life, Belief, and Doe. 
trine, described and effectually 
pressed upon their Consciences,’ 
The former work is but an abridge. 
ment of the precepts contained in 
this, which are in general enforced 
with all the learning, piety, and 
earnestness, which he so amply pos- 
sessed, and which the subject so 
justly demanded. But in his warmth 
of persuasion to holiness some posi- 
tions occur, which the church con- 
siders untenable, particularly those 
in the first part, concerning the 
effect of personal sins upon the 
validity of the sacred functions of 
Christian ministers: on which sub- 
ject he pursues a line of argument 
that militates against the tenets of 
the twenty-sixth article of the church 
of England. 

‘© In the autumn of the year 1661 
the bishop, foreseeing a vacancy in 
the deanery of Connor, wrote to 
Cambridge for some able persoo, 
who might fill that dignity. And 
the proposition being made to Dr. 
George Rust, at that time a fellow 
of Christ College in that university, 
he gladly accepted of it; the situa- 
tion being more valuable, in his 
estimation, by the intercourse that 
it would give him with the ‘ in- 
comparable person, with whom the 
offer had originated.’ Dr, Rust 
hastened his journey into Ireland, 
and arrived in Dublin about the 
month of August. 

“The bishop, who knew how to 
value a person of his worth, fe 
ceived him ‘ with much respect 4 
kindness ;' aud he was preferred to 
the deanery, as soon - it was vacant, 
which was shortly after. 

“ Thus a friendship commenced 


bet these two great men, ¥ 
ween these g continoed 
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continoed with mutual warmth and 
admiration, till it was interrupted 
by death. taal aes 
« Gratifying as this friendly in- 
tercourse evidently was to Dr. Rust, 
* must have been equally pleasing 
to the bishop; for the dean was, 
in every respect worthy of bis re- 
Joseph Glanvil, who knew 
him well, describes him as ‘ a man 
ofaclear mind, a deep judgment, 
and searching wit: greatly learned 
in all the best sorts of knowledge, 
ancient and modern, a thoughtful 
and diligent inquirer, of a free un- 
derstanding, and vast capacity, join- 
ed with singular modesty, and un- 
usual sweetness of temper, which 
made him the darling of all that knew 
bim : he was a person of great piety 
and generosity; a hearty lover of 
God and man ; an excellent preacher, 
a wise governor, a profound philo- 
sopher, a quick, forcible, and close 
reasoner, and above all, a true 


ct ti - 
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and exemplary Christian. In short, 
he was one who had all the qualifi- 
cations of a primitive bishop, and 
of an extraordinary man," 

** This, Mr. Glanvil said not out 
of kindness to his friend, but out of 
justice to a person of whom no 
commendation could be extravagant. 
Whilst Dr. Rust lived in Christ's 
College, he was highly esteemed 
for his eminent learning and virtues ; 
he was one of the first that sur- 
mounted the prejudices of the system 
that was adopted in education dur- 
ing the unhappy times in which he 
resided in the university. He had 
too great a soul for the trifles of 
that age, and saw early the naked- 
ness of phrases and fancies. He 
outgrew the pretended orthodoxy of 
those days, and addicted himself to 
the primitive learning and theology, 
in which he even then became a 
great master.” 





DeaTH AND CHARACTER OF BisHop Jeremy TAYLOR, 


[From the same. } 


" N the 3d of August in the 
year 1667, at the age of 
y-six, he was attacked by a fever; 
which, after continuing ten days, 
puta period to his exemplary life, 
and deprived the world of one of the 
ghtest ornaments it then pos- 
sessed. He expired at Lisburn on 
the 13th of the same month: and 
on the 21st his remains were re- 
moved to Dromore, and deposited 
if the choir of that cathedral. 
“Oa this sad occasion, (sad to all 
the lovers of religion and learning,) 


his firm friend and warm admirer, 
Dean Rust, was chosen to perform 
the last solemn office to his deceased 
father and friend ; and he preached 
such a sermon as became this ex- 
traordinary person and himself; a 
sermon, which in expression and 
athos has seldom been surpassed, 
“In this he entered largely into 
the character of the deceased, and 
shewed that the mind of this ex- 
traordinary man was ardent, and 
discerned every thing through 


colours warm, clear, and —., 
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As a writer he was copious, ener- 
getic, and profound, Many pas- 
sages in his works are conceived 
with such aptitude, and expressed 
with such exactness, as demonstrates 
how quickly he caught, and with 
what accuracy he observed, the 
beauties of the creation. 

“ As a divine, it may justly be 
said of him, that he boldly rebuked 
vice, and courageously defended 
the principles of the church of 
England, though certain danger to 
his interests and bis person was the 
consequence. As a Christian, he 
was devout and exemplary ; as a pa- 
rent, careful and tender; as a friend, 
warm and invariable ; as a subject, 
faithful and unshaken, even in poe 
verty and distress. He combined in 
hischaracter qualifications but rarely 
met with in any age: for he was a 
man of lively genius but unbending 
principle ; of large capacity, but in- 
cessant labour; of the greatest at- 
tainments, but unaffected humility. 

«* As no man was more capable 

f giving a faithtul character of 
Bishop Taylor than Dr. Rust himself, 
it is in vain to aitempt an improve- 
ment upon the record he has pre 
served of it. ‘The subject indeed 
could hardly be reached by any ex- 
pressions, for this prelate was none 
of God's ordinary works; his endow- 
ments were so many, and so great, 
as really made bim a miracle. 

*** Nature had befriended him 
much in his constitution ; for he was 
a person of a most sweet and obliging 
humour, of great candour and in- 
genuousness ; and there was so much 
salt and fineness of wit and pretti- 
ness of address in his familiar dis- 
courses, as made his conversation 
have al] the pleasantness of a come- 
dy, and all the usetuliessofasermon: 
his soul was made up of harmony, 
and he never spake but he charmed 


his hearer, not only with the clear. 
ness of his reason, but all his w 
and his very tone, and cadences 
were unusually musical. 

‘«* But that which most of aij 
captivated and ravished his hearers 
was the gaiety and richness of his 
fancy; for be had much in him of 
that natural enthusiasm that inspires 
all great poets and orators; and 
there was a generous ferment ip his 
blood and spirits, that forcibly ex- 
cited his imagination, and raised it 
to such a degree of luxuriancy, as 
nothing but the greatness of his 
wit and judgment could have kept 
within due bounds. 

“* « And indeed it was a rare mix- 
ture, and a single instance, hardly 
to be found in an age; for the great 
tryer of wits has told us, that there 
is a peculiar and several complexion, 
required for wit, and judgment, 
and fancy ; and yet you might have 
found all these in this great personage, 
in their eminence and_ perfection. 
But that which made his wit and 
judgment so considerable, was the 
largeness and freedom of his spint, 
for truth is plain and easy to a mind 
disentangled from superstition and 
prejudice; he was one of the, 
"ExAsxlinol, a sort of bold philos- 
phers that Laertius speaks of, that 
did not addict themselves to any pat- 
ticular sect, but ingeniously sought 
for truth among all the wrangling 
schools ; and they found her muser- 
ably torn and rent to pieces, and 
parcelled into rags, by the several 
contending parties, and so disfigured 
and misshapened, that it was hard 
to know her; but they made ashi 
to gather up her scattered limbs, 
which as soon as they came together, 
by a strange sympathy and cop- 
naturalness, presently united inte 4 
lovely and beautiful body, be 
was the spirit of this great mae ed 
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men’s reasons, and not 
their names, and was not scared 
with the ugly visors men usually 
pot upon persows they hate, and 
opinions they dislike ; not affrighted 
with the anathemas and execrations 
of an infallible chair, which he look- 
ed upon only as bug-bears to terrify 
weak and childish minds, He con- 
sidered that it is not likely any one 
should wholly engross truth 
to themselves ; that obedience is 
the only way to true knowledge ; 
(an argument that he has managed 
rarely well, in that excellent sermon 
of bis, which he calls, ‘ Via Intel- 
ligentia,}) that God always, and 
only teaches docible and ingenuous 
minds, that are willing to hear, and 
ready to obey according to their 
light; that it is tmpossible, a pure, 
humble, resigned, god-like soul, 
should be kept out of heaveo, what- 
ever mistakes it might be subject to 
inthis state of mortality; that the 
design of heaven is not to fill men’s 
heads, and feed their curiosities, but 
to better their hearts, and mend 
tbeir lives. Such considerations as 
these, made him impartial in his 
disquisitions, and give a due allow- 
ance to the reasons of his adversary, 
and contend for truth, and not for 
victory. 

“* An ordinary diligence would 
beable to make great improvement 
»pon such a stock of parts and en- 
dowments ; but to these advantages 
of nature, and excellence of his 
spirit, he added an indefatigable in- 
dustry, and God gave a plentiful 

ction: for there were very 

few kinds of learning, but he was a 
ystes, and a great master in them : 

© Was an excellent humanist, and 
bighly versed in all the polite parts 

learning ; and had thorougbly di- 
Greek all the ancient moralists, 


and Roman, poets and ora- 
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tors; and was not unacquainted 
with the refined wits of the later 
ages, whether French or Italian. 

‘** He had not only the accom. 
plishments of a gentleman, but so 
universal were his parts, that they 
were proportioned to every thing ; 
and though his spirit and bumour 
were made up of smoothness and 
gentleness, yet he could bear with 
the harshness and roughness of the 
schools ; and was not unseen in their 
subtilties and spinosities, and upon 
occasion could make them serve bis 
purpose; yet, I believe, he thought 
many of them very near akin to the 
famous knight of La Mancha, and 
would make sport sometimes with 
the romantic sophistry, and fantastic 
adventures of school-errantry. His 
skill was great, both in the civil 
and canon law, and casuistical di- 
vinity; and he was an admirable 
conductor of souls, and knew how 
to counsel and to advise; to solve 
difficulties, determine cases, and 
quiet consciences. He was 00 novice 
in Mr. Sergeant’s science of con- 
troversy ; but could manage an ar- 
gument, and repartees with won- 
dertul dexterity ; he understood what 
the several parties in Christendom 
have to say for themselves, and 
could plead their cause to better 
advantage than any advoeate of their 
tribe : and when he had done he 
could confute them too; and shew, 
that better arguments than ever 
they could prodace for themselves, 
would afford no sufficient ground 
for their fond opinions. 

«©* It would be too great a task 
to pursue his accomplhshments 
through the various kinds of litera- 
ture: I shall content mysel! to add 
only his great acquaintance with the 
fathers and ecclesiastical writers, and 
the doctors of the first and purest 
ages both of the Greek and Latin 
church ; 
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church ; which he has made use of 
against the Romanists, to vindicate 
the church of England from the 
challenge of innovation, and prove 
her to be traly ancient, catholic, 
and apostolical. 

«“« But religion and virtue is the 
crown of all other accomplishments ; 
and it was the glory of this great 
man, to be thought a Christian, 
and whatever you added to it, he 
looked upon as a term of diminu- 
tion: and \et be was a zealous son 
of the Church of England ; but that 
was because he judged her (and with 
great reason) achurch the most purely 
christian of any in the world. In 
his younger years he met with some 
assaults from Popery: and the high 
pretensions of their Religious Orders 
were very accommodate to his de- 
votional temper: but he was always 
so much master of himself, that he 
would never be governed by any 
thing but reason, and the evidence 
of truth, which engaged him in the 
study of those controversies, and to 
how good a purpose the world is a 
sufficient witness. The longer, and 
the more he considered, the worse he 
liked the Roman cause, and became 
at last to censure them with some 
severity. 

“* But Religion is not a matter 
of theory and orthodox notions; and 
it is not enough to believe aright, 
but we must practise accordingly ; 
and to master our passions, to make 
aright use of that aurezéowy, and 
power that God has given us over 
our own actions, is a greater glory 
than all other accomplishments that 
ean adorn the mind of man: and 
therefore, I shall close my choracter 
of this great pr rsonage, by touching 
Upon some of those virtues, for 
which his memory will be precious 
to all posterity. 

‘* * He was a person of great bu- 


mility ; and, notwithstanding his 
stupendous parts, learning, and emi. 
nence of place, he had nothing in 
him of pride and humour, but was 
courteous, affable, and of easy ac. 
cess, and would lend a ready ear i 
the complaints, even to the imper. 
tinencies, of the meanest people. 
His humility was coupled with ex. 
traordinary piety ; and, I believe, he 
spent the greatest part of his time 
in heaven ; his solemn hours of prayer 
took up a considerable portion of 
his life; and we are not to doubt, 
but he had learned of St. Paul to 
pray continually ; and that occasional 
ejaculations, and frequent aspita. 
tions, and emigrations of his soal 
after God, made up the best part of 
his devotions. But he was not only 
a good man in his duty to God, be 
was also come to the top of St. 
Peter's gradation, and toall his other 
virtues added a large and diffusive 
charity : and whoever compares bis 
plentiful income, with the incon- 
siderable estate he left at his death, 
will be easily convinced, that charity 
was steward for a great proportion 
of his revenue. But the hungry that 
he fed, the naked that he cloathed, 
the distressed that he supplied, and 
the fatherless that he provided for; 
the poor children that he put to 
apprentice, brought up at school, 
and maintained at the university, 
could not failtoproclaim that charity 
which he dispersed with his right 
hand, but of which he would not 
suffer his left hand to have know 
ledge. 

«« To sum up all, this great pre 
late had the good humour of a 
tleman, the eloquence of an orator, 
the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of 
a schvolman, the profoundness of a 
philosopher, the wisdom of # cout 
sellor, the sagacity of 4 re 
the reason of an angel, pet 
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piety of @ saint: he had devotion 

fora cloister, learning enough 
far an university, and wit enough 
fora college of virtuosi; and, had 
bis parts and endowments been par- 
celled out amongst his clergy that 
be left behind him, it would perhaps 
have made one of the best dioceses 
inthe world. But alas! ‘ Our Fa- 
ther! our Father! the horses of our 
Israel, and the chariot thereof ;’ he 
is gone, and has carried his mantle 
and his spirit along with him up to 
heaven; and the sons of the pro- 
phets have lost all their beauty and 
lastre which they enjoyed only from 
the reflexion of his excellencies, 
which were bright and radiant 
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enough to cast a glory upon a whole 
order of men. But the sun of this 
our world, after many attempts to 
break through the crust of an earthly 
body, is at last swallowed up in the 
great vortex of eternity, and there 
all his macule are scattered and dis- 
solved, and he is fixed in an orb of 
glory, and shines among his bre- 
thren stars, that in their seven 
ages gave light to the world, and 
turned many souls unto righteous- 
ness; and we that are left behind, 
though we can never reach his per- 
fections, must study to imitate his 
virtues, that we may at last come 
to sit at his feet in the mansions of 


glory.’ ” 








Deatu AND CHARACTER OF Dr. Price. 


fFrom Mr. Morcan’s Memoirs of the same. ] 


“ TN the beginning of February, 
1791, he attended the fune- 

al of a friend to Bunhill-fields with- 
out feeling much~ inconvenience 
from being exposed to the air in 
that cold season of the year, though 
he observed on his return that ‘ this 
wethod of conducting funerals was 
the sure way of sending the living 
after the dead.’ In the course of a 
month he attended the remains of 
mother friend to the same place, 
ax on this occasion the event un- 
fortunately proved the truth of his 
diea rvation. Having staid 
_~ “line to speak over the grave 

with no effectual covering to sets 
from the inclemency of the 

» he was seized in the after- 

‘on with shivering and other 


symptoms of fever, which on the 
following day increased so much as 
to render it necessary to have re- 
course to medical assistance, His 
disorder, however, did not appear 
to be very alarming, and had so far 
abated in the course of about ten 
days, as to enable him to ride out in 
a carriage for the benefit of the air, 
by which he expressed himself to be 
so mach refreshed, that his friends 
were encouraged to entertain the 
fond hope of his speedy and com- 
plete recovery.—But, alas! this hope 
was soon dispelled —other symp- 
toms succeeded to those of his first 
disorder, which, if not immediately 
removed, threatened the most fatal 
consequences. On the next morn- 
ing after his ride he was seized with 

a com- 
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a complaint in the neck of the blad- 
der, which having resisted all in- 
ternal remedies, was relieved only 
by surgical assistance. But this re- 
lief was merely temporary, the cause 
of the disorder still remained—and 
the repetition of the operation be- 
came necessary. At first recourse 
was had to it only two or three 
times a day; but the pain and irri- 
tation continually increasing, the 
repetition became more frequent, 
till at Jast the surgeon was hardly 
gone trom the bed-side before he 
was sent for again to give another 
moment's relief to his afflicted pa- 
tient. ‘These dreadtul agonies were 
borne for a month nearly, with a 
resignation which never uttered a 
sigh nor a murmur; and to the last 
hour of his life this good man re- 
tained the same placid and benevo- 
Jent temper of mind which prevail- 
ed throughout the whole course of 
it; and when the last attempt was 
made to reliexe him without effect, 
he gently reclined himself upon his 
bed—observing, that all was now 
over; and though the irritation 
continued for some hours after, he 
never expressed a wish to have the 
attempt repeated. In this state 
he lay trom six o'clock iu the atier- 
noon till midnight, the faculties of 
his mind still remaining entire, but 
his strength gradually sinking. Soon 
after ondorcht an evident alteration 
took plce, which denoted the 
speedy terminotion of all bis suf- 
feriogs, and a tew minutes before 
three o'clock in the n orming, hav- 
ing looked upon his nephew who 
attended hin with pparcul com- 
placency, he drew somie short in- 
spirations and quietly breathed bis 
last. 

* Such was the concluding 
scene of Dr. Price's life. Distin- 
guished from his earliest years for 


the meekness and equanimity of his 
temper, no injuries excited him to 
improper reseniment—no pain or 
affliction to impatience and discon. 
tent. Convinced ot the great troths 
which he had so constantly taught, 
and so well exemplified in every pe. 
riod of his life, he calmly sunk 
under the last conflict of patur 
with a well-founded hope of rising 
again to a more glorious existence 
in a better state. 

“* Having never had any children 
of his own, his great partiality for 
his relatives, united to the benevo- 
lent disposition of bis mind, had long 
induced him to take under his par. 
ticular care and protection his twe 
nephews, who having had the hap- 
piness of being thus nearly related 
to him, received from him all the 
kindness and affection of the fond- 
est parent.—To them he intrusted 
the distribution of his property after 
his decease, which he divided among 
his relatives with that strict regard 
to equity and justice which regula- 
ted all the actions of his life. The 
management of his funeral, in con- 
sequence, devolved upon them, who 
had determined in conformity with 
his wishes, that it should be as pn- 
vate as possible. But in this im 
stance, I am sorry to say, they sul- 
fered their better judgment to be 
overpowered by the solicitations ot 
his friends and admirers, who, 
sisting that it would be highly un- 
becoming that so good and great# 
man should sink into the grave 
without some public testimony o! 
respect to his memory, 80 lar pre- 
vailed upon them, as to have the 
time ot the funeral fixed for the day 
instead of the night, as they had at 
first intended.— By this means # 
opportunity of attending I was a 
forded to all who chose that met 
of testifying their respect for 
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. So far as regarded the 
fgneral itself, having been conducted 
by the direction and at the expense 
of the executors, it was as plain as 
if it had been performed in private : 
bat the long procession of coaches 
certainly gave it a different appear- 
asco; and had not the designs of 
ome of the visitors been peremp- 
torily resisted by the executors, of 
proceeding through some of the 
most public streets of London, in 
tbeirway to Bunbill-fields, the whole 
would have degenerated into a pa- 
geant very unsuitable to the remains 
of the modest and humble person 
who was to be the subject of it. 
The funeral service having been 
performed by his amiable and inti- 
wate friend Dr. Kippis, in a manner 
tly solemn and impressive, all that 
was mortal of Dr. Price was depo- 
ated in the same grave with bis 
wife and uncle, till the morning of 
the great day, which shall burst the 
chains of death and restore them 
loa new life of endless happiness 
and joy. 

“In reviewing the life of Dr. 
Price it is impossible not to admire 
the modesty, candour, and piety by 
which it was so eminently distin- 
guished, Though he never formed 
# opinion which was not the result 
of long and patient investigation, he 
always maintained it with a diffi- 

¢ of his own abilities, and a 
readiness to admit its proper weight 
0 every argument which could be 
urged against it. His great object 
Was to ascertain the truth; and as 
be felt his own liability to error in 
the pursuit of it, he wished to make 


‘very allowance for the mistakes of 


others, and to respect the honest 
‘“quirer, however widely his opi 
Mon might differ from his own. 

ving no temporal interest to pro- 
ote, nor worldly ambition to gra- 
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tify, he quietly proceeded in the 
straight path of his duty, solicitous 
to procure the approbation of his 
own conscience rather than the ap- 
plause of the world. Convinced 
that whatever debases must neces- 
sarily corrupt the human mind, he 
regarded all usurpation and tyranny 
as the worst enemies of truth and 
virtue ; and considered every effort 
in support of civil and religious li- 
berty as directed to the dearest and 
most important interests of man- 
kind. To improve himself and 
others in the practice of virtue was 
the great and prevailing principle 
which governed all the actions of 
his life. To this end bis moral and 
political publications were equally 
directed; and although his success 
might not always correspond with 
his wishes, he never suffered him- 
self to be discouraged in his endea- 
vours, nor to relinquish the hope 
which he has often expressed, that 
he had not lived in vain in the world. 
—But of all the qualities which 
adorned the life of Dr. Price, none 
rendered him more the object of 
love and veneration than his unaf- 
fected piety and devotion. In all 
seasons and under all circumstances 
the great traths of religion were 
ever present to his mind; and the 
noble motives which they held forth 
as an encouragement to virtue had 
their full effect on his temper and 
conduct, in rendering a disposition 
naturally mild and benevolent still 
more amiable, and in raising a soul 
naturally serious and devout to a 
subliiver and more fervent ‘adora- 
tion of the Deity. In private con- 
versation his meekness and simpli- 
city won and ameliorated the 
hearts of all who had the happiness 
of his friendship or acquaintance. 
In the services of religion the hum- 
ble and devout manner in which he 


addressed 
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addressed the Deity, and the ani- 
mated fervour with which he en- 
forced the divine truths and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, never failed to 
impress his hearers with a just sense 
of his own sincerity, and of the aw- 
ful importance of those duties which 
he so earnestly enjoined upon them. 
In his discourses he seldom or ever 
deviated into the bewildering paths 
of theological controversy. The 
great end he always had in view 
was, to convey to his hearers right 
notions of the Deity as the founda- 
tion of all rational religion, and to 
instil into their minds the necessity 
of a virtuous course as the only 
means of securing his favour. 
Though steadfastly attached from 
his earliest years to the Christian 
religion, and to his own opinion of 
its nature and design, he indulged 
no evil passions or prejudice against 
those who entertained different opi- 
nions, or even who rejected it alto- 
gether.—His candour and liberality 
in this respect were indeed truly 
exemplary. Inspired by the mild 
spirit of Christianity, he condemned 
no man for his excess or for his 
want of faith; and happy had it 
been for mankind if all who pro- 
fessed the same religion had been 
guided by the same spirit. Blest 
with a mind so mild and gentle, it 
was impossible that Dr. Price should 
not be alive to all the offices of hu- 
manity and compassion. Out of a 
moderate fortune which, with his 


sober and frugal habits, rendered 
him independent, he allotted a cop. 
siderable portion to the daties of 
private charity. On all occasions 
his hand and heart were eye 
ready to relieve the distressed and 
indigent, and he only regretted that 
it was not in his power to be more 
extensively useful to his fellow. 
creatures. To his other virtues 
might be added the equanimity of 
his temper, which never suffered 
itself to be ruffled by passion, or 
soured by resentment. Buat I shall 
dwell no longer on this subject, 
however agreeable it may be to my 
own feelings to expatiate upon it, 
or to commemorate those virtues 
which I have had the happiness for 
so many years to witness and ad- 
mire.—Nor were the talents of Dr. 
Price less the objects of admiration 
than the virtuous dispositions of bis 
mind. Whether he wrote on the 
more abstruse subjects of mathe- 
matics, political arithmetic, and 
metaphysics, or on the more popular 
and important ones of religion and 
morality, he equally manifested his 
abilities by the plain and perspicv- 
ous manner in which he delivered 
his arguments; and if he did not 
always succeed in converting the 
reader to his own opinions, he sel 

dom or ever failed to secure his ap- 
probation of the candour and si0- 
cerity with which they were mai 
tained.” 
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JUVENILE AND WANDERING Lire or Mr. Houcarorr. 


{From his Memoirs by Mr. Hazuitt. ] 


ae AVING been bred to an 
employment for which 
be was very ill-fitted, both from 
bis physical and mental powers 
and propensities, the habit that he 
became most rooted in, and most 
fatal to my father, was a fickleness 
of disposition, a thorough persua- 
son, after he had tried one means 
of providing for himself and family 
fora certain time, that he had dis- 
covered another far more profitable 
and secure. Steadiness of pursuit 
was a virtue at which he could 
never arrive: and I believe few 
men in the kingdom had in the 
course of their lives been the buck- 
ters of so many small wares; or 
more enterprising dealers in articles 
ofahalfpenny value. 
_“ Different circumstances have 
ted in my mind the recollection 
of many of the towns to which we 
went, and a variety of the articles of 
my father's traffic, but in all pro- 
‘ability not a tenth part of either. 
lat this moment remember in par- 
cular, a market-day at Maccles- 
held in Cheshire; not so much 
om what we sold, though I be- 
‘eve it was some sort of wooden- 
Ware, of which trenchers and spoons 
"ere in those days staple articles, 
from a person that caught my 
‘tention there. This was a most 
st and boisterous woman, more 
than middle aged, with a very visible 
rd, and a deep base voice. I 
"“& hever weary of listening to, 


at her, and watching all 


she said or did. I could scarcely 
think it possible there was such a 
woman. 

«© | should mention, that to carry 
on these itinerant trades, my father 
had begun with purchasing an ass, 
and bought more as he could ; now 
and then increasing his store by the 
addition of a ragged poney, or a 
worn-out, weather-beaten Rozi. 
nante. In autumn he turned bis at- 
tention to fruit, and conveyed ap- 
ples and pears in hampers from vil- 
lages to market-towns; among the 
latter of which, | remember, were 
Tamworth, Newark - upon- Trent, 
and Hinckley. The bad nourish- 
ment I met with, the cold and 
wretched manner in which I was 
clothed, and the excessive weariness 
I endured in following these animals 
day after day, and being obliged to 
drive creatures perhaps still more 
weary than myself, were miseries 
much too great, and loaded my 
little heart with sorrows far too 
pungent ever to be forgotten. Bye 
roads and high roads were alike to 
be traversed, but the former far the 
ofienest, for they were then almost 
innumerable, and the state of them 
in winter would scarcely at present 
be believed.--Speaking of scantiness 
of diet, an incident happened to me 
which shews the great power of 
taste, or rather of imagination, over 
the appetite, and which ought to be 
treasured in the memory of those 
who endeavour to force the appe- 
tites of children. I was travelling 


after 
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after my father in Staffordshire near 
Wolsely bridge, where a country- 
gentleman bid a seat. I went into 
the house, whether alone, or for 
what purpose I totally forget: but 
I wel] remember the fragrant steams 
of the kitchen, and the longing 
wishes they excited. As I was go- 
ing away, a good-natured servant 
said, ‘ Perhaps you are hungry, little 
boy?’ To which, bashfully hang- 
ing my head, [ answered, ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Well, then, stop a minute, I'll 
give you something very nice:" and 
accordingly a large bason of rich 
pease-soup was brought me, end a 
spoon. I had never eaten, nor per- 
haps heard of such a thing before : 
but the moment J smelt it, and ap- 
plied it to my palate, I conceived 
such an excessive dislike to it, that 
though I felt ashamed, and made 
every effort I could, | found it im- 
possible to swallow a_ spoonful. 
Some servants were by my side, 
and one of them asked, ‘ What! 
don't you like it? Can't you eat it ?’ 
To which, perfectly abashed, and 
again hanging my head, I replied, 
‘No.” ‘Ha!’ said one of them, 
* you are a dainty chap, however ; 
I wonder who keeps you, or what 
it is you do like!’ I made no re- 
ply, but, hungry as I was, and hor- 
ribly disappointed, hurried away as 
fast as J could to overtake my fa- 
ther. LI should remark, that since I 
have grown up, pease-soup has al- 
ways been a favourite dish with 
me: perhaps, accustomed as I had 
been from childhood to the plainest 
food, and empty as my stomach then 
was, this high flavoured composi- 
tion would unavoidably excite dis- 
gust. 

‘“* My father became by turns a 
collector and vendor of rags, a hard- 
wareman, a dealer in buckles, but- 
tons, and pewter-spoons ; in short, a 


trafficker in whatever could bg 

gain. But there was one thi 

which fixed his attention longer 
than any other, and which there. 
fore, I suppose he found the most 
lucrative, which was, to fetch pot. 
tery from the neighbourhood of 
Stone, in Staffordshire, and to hawk 
it through all the North of Eng. 
land. Of all other travelling, this 
was the most continual, the most 
severe, and the most intolerable, 
Derbyshire; Cheshire, Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, Warwickshire, the 
towns and cities of Birmingham, 
Walsall, Wolverhampton, Coventry, 
Derby, Burton-upon-Trent, Litch- 
field, Tamworth, Atherstone, Nun. 
eaton, Lutterworth, Ashby-de-le 
Zouch, nay, as far up as Warwick, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Daventry, 
Northampton, Newport - Pagnell, 
Banbury, (I well remember its de- 
licious cakes); and on the east, 
Stamford in Lincolnshire, Grant- 
ham, and in short every place within 
possible reach, or where pottery 
might be sold, received visits from 
my father, the asses, and poor me. 

« What became of my mother 
during these excursions, I do not 
accurately recollect, except that she 
was with us occasionally, as at Mac 
clesfield, for instance, where the 
woman with the beard and base 
voice so fixed my attention. 
was also.with us at Litchfield and 
Coventry. Most probably she we 
in general left at home, with her 
child or children. 

«« By home, I mean an old house 
half in ruins, about two miles of 
the north-east side of ” a wil 
a kitchen.garden, pa , 
croft, whick afforded some scanty 
supplies to man and beast, 7 - 
my father found it convenien’, 
thought proper to rest 4 little 
his labours; but to me this 
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often became a den of misery. I 
was not yet nine years old, but I 
hada variety of employments. First, 
[was the messenger of the family 
to Rugeley, whither | took money, 
and brought back delicious white 
bread, for which it was then fa- 
mous, with such minor articles as 
were wanted. But when trusted 
by myself I could not help loitering 
on the road, diverting myself with 
whatever caught my attention, and 
examining every new object with 
in idle, boyish curiosity, from which 
| derived little profit. So that a 
puruey, which onght to have been 
performed in less than two hours, 
generally took me more than half a 
da. I knew the consequences, 
and had a kind of horror of them, 
yet could not resist, could not pre- 
vail upon myself to go straight for- 
ward; such was ‘the united force of 
babit and curiosity. 
_“ My father was alike extreme 
io his anger, and in his compassion. 
He used to beat me, pull my hair 
up by the roots, and drag me by 
the ears along the ground, till they 
fan with blood. Indeed my repeated 
faults were so unpardonable, that 
he could scarcely blame himself. 
Yet probably within an hour after 
be had exercised his severity upon 
me, he would break out into pas- 
wonate exclamations of foiidness, 
ing himself Jest he should 
“me time or other do me a serious 
mischief, and declaring that rather 
0 so, he would a thousand times 
r instant death. 

“ Chastisements like these were 
sevous, but they were by no 
means the whole of what I had to 
peuunter. I know not how it 

Ppened, but at this early age I 
Was entrusted with business rather 

© an adult than a child. 
ight Towards Litchfield, on the 

1 av Cannoek heath apd town; 
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and adjoining to this heath, on the 
left, there were coal-pits situated in 
a remarkably heavy clay country: 
(I speak fromf{childish recollection, 
and may therefore expect to be par- 
doned, should I in description com- 
mit any local errors; as I have 
never been at Cannock, the coal- 
pits, or the heath, since that pe- 
riod). Desirous of employing his 
asses, yet averse to going himself 
(I know not for what reason) my 
father frequently sent me to these 
coal-pits to get a single as# loaded, 
and to drive him over the heath to 
Rugeley, there to find a customer 


for my coals. The article was so . 


cheap, and so near, that the profite 
could be but very small, yet they 
were something. Had the weather 
been fine when I was sent on these 
errands, the task would not have 
been so difficult, nor the wonder so 
great; but at the time 1 was unfor- 
tunately sent there, [ have a perfect 
recollectionof deep ruts,of cattle, both 
asses and horses, unable to drag their 
legs through the clay, and of carts 
and waggons that were set fast in it. 
I do not mean that these accidents 
happened every day, but they were 
common to the place: and to poor 
helpless me, with a creature that 
could scarcely stand under its bur- 
then, they were not less frequent 
than to others. When any body 
that could assist me happened to be 
near, I thought myself in luck ; but 
if I was obliged to run from coal 
pit to coal-pit, to request the man 
who turned the wheel to come and 
help me, the chance of compliance 
was little. I often got nothing but 
a surly curse and a denial; so till 
some unlooked-for aceident brought 
me relief, there my loaded ass, 
sometimes heaving a groan at what 
he suffered, was obliged to stay. 

«* The most remarkable instance 
of this kind of distreas may perbaps 
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deserve recounting. One day, my 
ass had passed safely though the 
clay ruts and deep roads, and under 
my guidance had begun to ascend a 
hill we had to cross on Cannock 
heath on our way to Rugeley. ‘The 
wind was very high; though while 
we were on low ground, | had ne- 
ver suspected its real force. But 
my apprehensions began to increase 
with our ascent, and when on the 
summit of the bill, nearly opposite 
to two clumps of trees, which are 
pictured to my imagination as they 
stood there at tbat time, it blew 


gust after gust, too powerful for the’ 
0 


aded anima) to resist, and down 
it came. Through life I have al- 
ways had a strong sense of the grief 
and utter despair I then felt. But 
what a little surprises me is, that | 
have no recollection whatever of 
the means by which I found relief, 
but rather of the naked and desolate 
place in which I was, and my ina- 
bility to help myself. Could I have 
unloaded the ass, it would not have 
been much matter; but the coals 
were brought from the pits in such 
masses, that three of them were ge- 
nerally an ass-load; any one of 
which was usually beyond my 
strength. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, but [ got them by some means 
or other to Rugeley, and brought 
the money for them safe to my fa- 
ther, whom I could not help se- 
cretly accusing of insensibility, 
though that was the very reverse of 
his character. 

‘* The coal-pits were situated on 
the extremity of an old forest, in- 
habited by large quantities of red 
deer. At these I always stopped to 
look: but what surprised and de- 
lighted me most was the noble stag; 
for to him the deer appeared insig- 
nificant. Him T often saw beund- 
ing along, eycing objects without 


fear, and makiwg prodigious leaps 
ever obstacles that Opposed his 
passage. In this tree state, indeed 
be cannot but excite vur admira. 
tion, 

** One little anecdote I must po: 
omit. The reader will haturaily 
suppose that from the time | began 
to travel the country with my fe 
ther and mother, I had little leisure 
or opportunity to acquire any know- 
ledge by reading. I was too auch 
pressed by fatigue, hunger, cold, 
and nakedness. Still, however, | 
cannot but suppose, as well from 
my Own propensity to obey the will 
ot God, as from my father’s wish 
lo encourage my inclinations of this 
kind, that | continued to repeat my 
prayers and catechism morning and 
evening, and on Sundays to read the 
prayer-book and bible. At any rate, 
I had not forgot to read; for while 
we were at the house near Rugeley, 
by some means or other, the song 
ot Chevy Chase came into my por 
session, which I read over with great 
delight at our fireside. My father, 
who knew that my memory was 
tolerably retentive, and saw the 
great number of stanzas the ballad 
contained, said to me, * Well, Tom, 
can you get that song by heart’ 
To this question I very readily an- 
swered, ‘ Yes. ‘In how long 4 
time ?—‘ Why, you koow, father, 
I have got such work for to-mor 
row, and what work you will st 
me for the following days, | capt 
tell; however, I can get it in three 
days.’ ‘ What, perfectly? * Yes. 
‘ Well, if you do that, I'll give you 
a halfpenny.’ Rejoiced at my 
ther's generosity, ‘ Ob, then, never 
fear,’ said 1. 1 scarcely need adds 
that my task was easily ry 
plished, and that I then had 
valuable sum of a halfpenny at @ 


own disposal.” Ms. 
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Ma. Hoccrorr iN THE CmaracTeR or A NewMARKBT STABLE-BOY. 


[From the same.]} 


« FYAESE different incidents had 
raised a strong desire in my 

mind to be better acquainted with 
4 subject that had given to me, and 
as [ thought to every body, so much 
emotion, and [ began to consider 
what might be done. At that time 
fwas rather a burthen to my father 
than a help. I believe I assisted 
him a little in the mending of shoes, 
bat my asthma tid very lately, as 
well as my youth, had prevented 
my making much progress. At one 
time indeed I had been persuaded, 
though much against my will, to 
become apprentice to a stocking- 
weaver; but this, T forget how, 
broke off, at which I was very glad: 
| did not like stocking-weaving. 
The question now occurred to me, 
whether it would not be possible to 
procure the place of a stable-boy, 
tt Newmarket. I was at this time 
in point of clothing in a very mean, 
not fo say ragged condition, and 
Mother respects, was not much 
better off. The stable-boys I saw 
tt Nottingham, were healthy, clean, 
well fed, well clothed, and remark- 
ile rather for their impudence, 
than seeming to live under any kind 
of fear or hardship. Except their 
mpudence, ‘I liked every thing else 
Sw about them; and concluded 
tbat if T could obtain so high a 
“uation as this, I should be very 

te. 

“ These reflections preyed so 

4 upon my mind, that I was at 
4st induced to mention them to my 


father ; and he having a predilection 
for every thing belonging toa horse, 
and therefore a high respect for 
this, the noblest state of that animal's 
existence, readily fell into my views, 
aid only feared they could not be 
accomplished. He resolved however 
that trial should be made ; and after 
inquiring among the Jockeys, 
thought it advisable to apply to a 
Mr. Woodcock, who kept stables 
four or five miles from Newmarket, 
where he trained horses entrusted 
to his care. Mr. Woodeock ex- 
amined me, asked my age, found I 
was light of weight, and, as I sup- 
pose, liking the answers I gave to 
his questions, to our very great joy, 
agreed to take me upon trial, In 
the course of my life, there have 
been several changes, that each in 
their turn, greatly affected my spirits, 
and gave me advantages far beyond 
what | had ever before enjoyed: of 
these gradual elevations, this was 
the first. I should now be some- 
body.. I should be entrusted with 
the management of one of that race 
of creatures that were the most ad- 
mired and beloved by me: I should 
be well clothed, wear a livery, 
which would shew I belonged to 
ohe of the great: I should not only 
have food enough, but of that kind 
which was highly relishing to the 
appetite of youth ; and, in addition 
to all this, should receive an annual 
stipend. [ jumped, as it were, from 
a precarious and mean existence, 
where I could not tell what worse 
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might happen, into a permanent 
and agreeable employment. I had 
only to learn to ride, and perform 
the duties of a stable-boy, of which 
I had no fear, for I] supposed them 
far less difficult than I afterwards 
found they were. 

“* The grooms that reside at, and 
in the vicinity of this famed town, 
are all, more or less, acquainted with 
each other ; and on Mr. Woodcock’s 
recommendation, I was put under 
the care of Jack Clarke, who lived 
with Captain Vernon, he having 
luckily a led horse, which I was to 
mount. The day of parting with 
my father, aud of beginning our 
ourney, was an anxious one. He 
could not too emphatically repeat 
the few well meant precepts he had 
so often given me, nor I too ear- 
nestly assure him, I would love and 
obey him all my life. Notwith- 
standing his severity, he was pas- 
sionately fond of me; my heart 
entered into the same feelings, and 
there was great and unfeigned affec- 
tion between us. 

‘** As is the custom in travelling 
with trained horses, we set off early, 
and walked without hurry. When 
we stopped to breakfast, the plenty 
of excellent cold beef, bread and 
cheese, with the best table-beer, 
and as much as we pleased, gave 
me a_ foretaste of the fortunate 
change I had made. This indeed 
exceeded my utmost expectations. 
=I was entering upon a new ex- 
istence,——was delighted, full of hope, 
and cheerful alacrity, yet too timid 
to be presumptuous. Clarke, being 
a good-tempered lad, and seeing me 
happy, attempted to play me no 
tricks whatever. On the contrary, 
he gave me all the caution and ad- 
vice he could, to guard me against 
being drawn into the common-place 
deceptions, most of them nasty, 
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many of them unhealthy, and aij 
of them tending to make the poor 
tyro a common laughing-stock, 
uniformly practised by the resident 
boys upon every new comer, | 
do not recollect one-half thes 
tricks: but that with which they 
begin, if I do not mistake, is to 
persuade their victim, that the first 
thing necessary for a well-trained 
stable-boy, is to borrow as many 
waistcoats as he can, and in the 
morning after he has dressed and 
fed his horse, to put them all oa, 
take a race of perhaps two or three 
miles, return home, strip himself 
stark naked, and immediately be 
covered up in the hot dung-hill; 
which, they assure him, ts the 
method the grooms take when they 
sweat themselves down to ride a 
race. Should the poor fellow follow 
their directions, they conclade the 
joke with pail-fulls of cold water, 
which stand ready, to throw over 
him. 

« Another of their diversions used 
to be that of hunting the owl, which 
is already very whimsically described 
in a book of much humour, and 
tolerably well-known, called Tim 
Bobbin’s Lancashire dialect. To 
catch the owl, is to persuade a 
booby that there is an owl found at 
roost in the corner of a barn ; that 
a ladder must be placed agaist 4 
hole, through which, when the 
persons within shall be pleased t 
hoot and hunt him, he must neces 
sarily fly, as the barn door Is shut, 
and every other outlet closed : s 
the boy chosen to catch the oW 
must mount this ladder on the out- 
side, and the purblind animal, they 
say, will fly directly into bis hat 
When the owl-catcher 1s pe! 
to all this, and mounts to his post. 


and 
the game begins: hall 
absurd noises are made ; the fellow 
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within divert themselves with laugh- 
ing at what is to come, and pre- 
tending to call to one another to 
drive the owl from this place to 
that; while two or three of them 

ch nearer and nearer to the 
bole, when they discharge the con- 
vents of their full tubs and pails on 
the head of the expecting owl- 
catcher, who is generally precipi- 
rated from his ladder to some soft, 
bat not very agreeable preparation 
below. 

“ Clarke warned me against 
everal other of the games at which 
| should be invited to play; 'n most 
af which there was some whim, 
but a great deal more of that dirty 
wit in which i}]-bred boys are known 
io delight. Clarke, however, did 
me this essential service, that he 
wot only taught me to avoid all the 
wares he mentioned, but rendered 
meso wary, that al] the time I was 
among this mischievous crew, | was 
never once entrapped by them. At 
this they occasional; expressed great 
wonder ; perhaps, had they known 
ihe secret, they would have taken 
their revenge on Clarke. 

“The weather through the whole 
of our journey was fine, the ride 
highly agreeable, and the instruc- 
fon and information I received 
irom Clarke, made it still more 
pleasant to me. The only place | 
can distinctly remember having 
passed through and made 2 short 
slay at, was Huntingdon , 

“ As | have said, Mr. Woodcock 
resided in they icinity of Newmarket, 
at the distance of three or four miles; 
and to the house where he lived 
Ularke immediately took me, gave 
up bis charge, and we parted, I 
believe with mutoal good-will : at 
“ast, my feelings towards him were 
srateful and friendly. Asa thing 
of course, there must have been 
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stables belonging to the house of 
Mr. Woodcock, but I cannot recol- 
lect what train he had under him; 
and to say the truth, I cannot fix 
upon any one figure, man, boy, or 
animal, except a grey filly, on the 
back of which I was put, aod which 
I was eutrasted with the care of. 
“1 doubt if Mr. Woodcock was 
at home on my arrival. His family 
was small, and had the air of being 
genteel, It consisted of himself, his 
wife, ai d their daughter, who was 
about eleven years old. AJ) that I 
can now recollect of Mrs. and Miss 
Woodcock, is, having seen them 
very neatly dressed in white, that 
the mother assumed a very superior 
but obliging manner, and that I 
stood much in awe of ber. Trees 
were thinly seattered to some dis- 
tance round the bouse: the parlour 
was very neat, and rather spacious, 
lo this 1 received one of those early 
lessons in moral honesty, which 
produce a greater effect on the mind 
of a child, or even of a youth, than 
is generally supposed. One after- 
noon, the tea-things and sugar- 
bason being set out in the parlour 
before Mrs. and Miss Woodcock 
had come down, | was passing the 
door, and that delicious bait of 
boyhood, a fine lump of sugar, 
caught my eye. T looked, consider- 
ed, looked again, saw nobody, 
found it irresistible, and venturing 
siep by step on tiptoe, seized the 
tempting prize, thinking myself 
secure: but as I turned back 
to hasten away with it, the 
first object that strock me was a 
young gentleman, stretched cither 
ona chair or sopha behind the door, 
with a book in his hand, a Jook 
directed to me, and a smile on his 
countenance. I cannot express the 
shane I felt: but I immediately 


returned the sugar to its place, cast 
down 
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down my eyes, and slunk away, 
most heartily mortified, especially 
when the young gentleman's smile 
broke out into a Jaugh. 

“ T forgot to mention, though it 
will easily be supposed, that when 
I entered on my new profession, my 
dress was changed, and I was made 
to look something like a stable- 
boy. 
** Miss Woodcock was a very 
neat little girl, and it somehow 
happened, though I know not by 
what means, that I soon got rather 
in favour with her. She would 
whisper with me when we met near 
the house, chide me if she saw 
what she thought an impropriety, 
and once or twice condescended to 
be half or quite angry with me, 
while I did all in my power to 

lease her. These trifling advances, 

owever, which spoke rather the 
innocence of the age, than the in- 
tention of the mind, were soon put 
an end to by an accident that had 
nearly proved fatal to me. 

** Perfectly a novice as I was, 
though I could sit with seeming 
safety on a quiet horse, I neither 
knew how to keep a firm seat, nor 
suddenly to seize one, and I was 
almost certain of being thrown if any 
thing that was but a little violent or 
uncommon happened. I was walking 
the dark grey filly quite a foot-pace 
in the forest, when in an instant 
something startled her, and made her 
spring aside: by which I was not only 
unseated and thrown, but unfortu- 
nately for me, my foot hung in the 
stirrup; ber fright was increased, 
she began to kick and plunge vio- 
lently, and I received a blow in the 
stomach, which, though it freed 
me from the stirrup, left me, as 
was supposed, for no inconsiderable 
time, dead. Somebody, I imagine, 
was riding with me, for the alarm 


was soon given: I was taken up 
carried home, treated with great bu- 
manity, and by bleeding and other 
medical means, signs of life a 
length became visible. All that | 
myself recollect of a circumstance 
sO very serious, and so very near 
being mortal, was, that I was thrown, 
kicked, and dreadfully frightened; 
that some time afterwards I found 
myself very ill in bed, in a very 
neat chamber, and that I was spoken 
to and attended with great kindness 
till my recovery. 

‘ This accident, however, put an 
end to my jockeyship in the service 
of Mr. Woodcock; he discovered a 
little too late, that the dark grey 
filly and I could not be trusted 
safely together. But though he 
turned me away, he did not desert 
me. He recommended me to the 
service of a little deformed.groom, 
remarkably long in the fork, I think 
of the name of Johnstone, who was 
esteemed an excellent rider, and 
had a string of no less than thirteea 
famous horses, the property of the 
Duke of Grafton, under his care. 
This was acknowledged to be a 
service of great repute: but the 
shrewd little groom soon discovered 
that I had all my trade to learo, 
and I was again dismissed 

‘* After this new disappointment, 
I felt perhaps a more serious alarm 
than is usual with boys at such an 
age. For, independently of natural 
sensibility, I had seen so much of 
the world, had so often been m- 
trusted with its petty affairs, de 
ed so much upon my ability to act 
for myself, and had been s0 ¢00- 
fident in my assurances to my father 
that I ran no risk in venturing 
alone into the world, that my fears 
were not trifling when | 
myself so far from him, thrown oat 
of. place, and convicted of beltg 
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anable to perform the task I had so 
‘nconsiderately undertaken. Mr. 
Johnstone told me I must endeavour 
wget a place, but that for his part 
he could say little in my favour ; 
however, he would suffer me to 
remain a few days among the boys. 
My despondency was the greater, 
because, the morning before, when 
a horse that I was riding shook him- 
elfin bis saddle, as horses are some- 
times observed to do, I fell from 
his back as mucl terrified as it he 
had been rearing, plunging, sand 
kicking. To hardy grooms, and 
boys that delight in playing the 
braggart, this was a truly ridiculous 
iastance of cowardice, and was re- 
peated with no little matignity and 
laughter. 

“ The unforeseen relief, that has 
bees given to misfortune under 
circumstances apparently quite hope- 
lessy has frequently been remarked, 
awd not seldow affirmed to be an 
incoptestible proof of a particular 
providence. 

“I know not where I got the 
information, nor how, but in thie 
very heat of my distress, I heard 
that Mr. John Watson, training 
and tiding-groom to Captain Verfion, 
a gentleman of acute notoriety on 
the turf, and in partnership with 
the then Lord March, the present 
Duke of Queensbury, was in waut 
ot, bot just then found it difficult 
to procure, a stable-boy. ‘To make 
this pleasing intelligence still more 
welcome, the general clraracter of 
Jobo Watson was, that, though he 
Was one of the first grooms in New- 
market, he was remarkable for being 
good tempered : yet the manner in 
which de disciplined his boys, though 
mild; was effectual, and few were 
in better repute. One consequeuce 
of this; however, was, that if any 
lad was dismissed by John Watson, 
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it was not easy for him to fiid a 
place. 

‘With him Jack Clarke lived, 
the lad with whom I came froin 
Nottingham: this was another for- 
tunatecireums‘ince, and contributed 
to inspire me with confidence, My 
present hones were so strongly con- 
trasted with my late fears, that they 
were indecd eiiviable, To speak 
for once in metaphor, 1 had been 
as one of those who walk in the 
shadow of the valley of death: ah 
accidental beam of the sun’ broke 


forth, and | had a beatifie view of 


heaven, 

‘* It was no dificult matter to 
meet with Joh) Watson; he was 
go attentive to stable-hours,” that, 
except on extradrdinary occasions, 
he was always to be found. Being 
first careful to make myself look’as 
much like a stable-boy as I could, 
[ caine at the hour of four’ (the 
summer hour for opening the after- 
noo stables, giving a slight feed 
of oats, and going eut to evening 
exercise), and ventured to ask if | 
could see Jobn Watson. The imme- 
diate answer Was 10 the affirmative. 
John Watscn came, looked at we 
with a serious, bat yood-natured, 
counfenance, and accosted me first 
with, § Well, my lad, what is your 
business? I suppose I can’ guess ; 
you want a place ?'-—* Yes, Sir." 
‘Who have you lived with? — 
‘ Mr. Woodcock, on the forest: 
one of your boys, Jack Clarke, 
brought me with bim from Notting- 
ham. ‘ How came you to leave 
Mr. Woodcock ??—‘ [had a sad fall 
from an iron grey filly, that almost 
killed me.’ ‘ That is bad indeed! 

-and sé you lett) him ?*—* He 
turned me away, Sir."—-* That is 
hovest: I like your speaking the 
truth. So you ate come from him 
to me?’ At this question I cast 


my 
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my eyes down, and hesitated, then 
fearfully answered, ‘ No, Sir.— 
‘No! what, change masters twice 
in so short a time ?’—‘ I can't help 
it, Sir, if I am turned away.’ This 
last answer made him’ smile. 
‘Where are you now, then?,— 
‘ Mr.’ Johnstone gave me leave to 
stay with the boys a few days.’ 
’ That isa good sign. I suppose 
you mean little Mr. Johnstone at 
the other end of the town ?’—‘ Yes, 
Sir."°—* Well, as you have been so 
short a time in the stables, I am 
not surprised he should turn you 
away: he would have every body 
about him as clever as himself; they 
must. all know their business 
thoroughly. However they must 
learn it somewhere. I will venture 
to give yon a trial, but I must first 
inquire your character of my good 
friends, Woodcock and Johnstone. 
Come to-morrow morning at nine, 
and you shall have an answer.’ 

** Tt may well be supposed [ did 
not forget the appointment; and a 
fortunate one I found it, for I was 
accepted on trial at four pounds or 
guineas a year, with the usual livery 
clothing. My station was immedi- 
ately assigned me. Here was a 
remarkably quiet three years old 
colt, lately from the discipline of 
the breaker; and of him I was 
ordered to take charge, instructed 
by one of the upper boys in every 
thing that was to be done, and 
directed to back him and keep pace 
with the rest, when they went to 
exercise, only taking care to keep 
a straight line, and to walk, canter, 
and gallop the last. Fortunately 
for me his temper appeared to be 
so quiet (for he had been put into 
full training at an early age), that 
i |found not the least difficulty in 
managing him. My reputation, there- 
fore, among the boys, which is an 
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essential circumstance, suffered no 
stain. 

** T ought to mention, that though 
I have spoken of Mr. Johnstone 
and may do of more Misters among 
the grooms, it is only because i 
have forgotten theirchristian names: 
for, to the best of my recollection, 
when [ was at Newmarket, it was 
the invariable practice to denominate 
each groom by his christian and 
surname, unless any one happened 
to possess some peculiarity that 
marked him. For instance, I re. 
member a little man in years, grown 
timid from age, but otherwise sup- 
posed to be the best rider in Eng. 
land, and remarkable for his know- 
ledge of almost every race-course, 
whose name, | think, was William 
Cheevers ; and of whom it was the 
custom to speak, by calling him Old 
Will, The Old One, and the like. 
I mention this, as it may be now or 
hereafter, a distinctive mark of the 
changes of manners. I know not 
what appellationsare given to grooms 
at Newmarket at the present day, 
but at the time I speak of, if any 
grooms had been called Misters, 
my master would certainly have 
been among the number ; and bis 
constant appellation by every body, 
except his own boys who called him 
Joho, was simply John Watson. 

“With respect to me, his con- 
duct seems to shew that he under- 
stood my character better than the 
grooms who had judged of it before: 
as I did not long ride a quiet colt at 
the tail of a string (on whose back 
he soon put a new-comer), but had 
a dun horse, by no means a tame of 
safe one, committed to my care. 
Instead of timidity, he must have 
remarked various traits of courage 
in me, before he would have veo- 
tured on this step. In corroboration 
of this I may cite the 
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’ Tcontinued to ride the dun 
horse through the winter. It was 
John Watson's general practice to 
exercise his horses over the flat, 
and up Cambridge hill on the west 
side of Newmarket ; but the rule 
was not invariable. One wintry 
day he ordered us up to the Bury 
hills. It mizzled a very sharp sleet, 
the wind became uncommonly 
cating, and Dun, the horse I rode, 
being remarkable for a tender skin, 
found the wind and sleet, which 
blew directly op his nostrils, so 
very painful, that it suddenly made 
him outrageous. He started from 
the rank in which he was walking, 
tned to unseat me, endeavoured to 
set off full speed, and when he 
found he couid not master me so 
as to get head, began to rear, snort- 
ed most violently, threw out be- 
hind, plunged, and used every mis- 
chievous exertion, of which the 
muscular powers of a tlood-horse 
are capable. I, who felt the un- 
easiness he suffered before bis 
violence began, being luckily pre- 
pared, sat firm, as steady and up- 
right, asif this had been his usual 
exercise, John Watson was riding 
beside his horses, and a groom, | 
believe it was old Cheevers, broke 
out into an exclamation —‘ By G-d, 
John, that is a fine lad!" * Aye. 
aye,’ replied Watson, highly satis- 

»* vou will find some time or 
other there are few in Newmarket 
that will match him.’ To have 

ved with true courage, and to 
meet with applause like this, espe- 
cally from John Watson, was a 
tamph, soch as I could at. this 
lime have felt in no other way with 
ie same sweet satistaction, My 

Manship had been seen by all 

boys, my praises had been 

by them all. 
feature in my character 
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which was to distinguish it at a later 
period of life, namely, some few 
pretensions to literary acquirement, 
bas appeared for a time to have lain 
dormant, After I left Berkshire, 
circumstances had been so little ta- 
vourable to me, that, except the 
mighty volume of Sacred Writ 
(which I always continued more or 
less to peruse, wherever I found a 
Bible) and the two small remnants 
of romance I have m ntioned, letters 
seemed to have lost sight of me, 
and | cf letters. Books were not 
then, as they fortunately are now, 
great or small, on this subject or 
on that, to be found in almost every 
house : a book, except of prayers, 
or of daily religious use, was scarcely 
to be seen but among the opulent, 
or in the possession of the studious ; 
and by the opulent they were often 
disregarded with a degree of neglect 
which would now be almost dis- 
graceful Yetin the course of six 
or seven years, it can hardly be 
imagined that not a single book 
fell in my way; or that if uw did, I 
should not eagerly employ such 
opportunity as [ bad to koow its 
conte.its Even the walls of cottages 
and little alehousrs would do some- 
thing ; for many of them had old 
Engi i-h balla: s, such as Death and 
the Lady, and Morgaret’s Ghost, 
with lamemable tragedies, or King 
Charles's golden rules, occasionally 
pasied on them hese were at 
that time the learning, and often, 
no doubt, the delight of the vulgar, 
However, I] may venture to affirm, 
that during the period we have 
passed, I neither had in my possession, 
nor met with any book of any kind 
which I had leisare «nd permission 
to re:'d through During my 'esi- 
dence at Newmarket, | was not 
quite so much in the desert, though, 


as far as my limits extended, ] was 
little 
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little removed : a tolerable estimate 
of the boundary may be formed 
from the remaining chapters of this 
book. 

‘© Whether I had or had not be- 
gun to scrawl and imitate writing, 
or whether I was able to. convey 
written intelligence concerning my- 
self to my father for some months 
after I left him, I cannot say, but 
we were very careful not to lose 
sight of each other; and following 
his affection, as well as his love of 
change, in about half a year he 
came to Newmarket bimself, where 
he at first procured work of the 
most ordinary kind at his trade. 
There was. one among his shop- 
mates whom 1 well remember, tor 
he was struck with me and I with 
him: he not only made shoes, but 
was a cock-tecder of some estima- 
tion; and what wes to me much 
more interesting, he had read so 
much as to have made himself ac- 
quainted with the most popular 
English authors ot that day. He 
even lent me books to read : among 
which were Grilwer's Travels, and 
the Spe tator, both of which could 
not tut be to me of the highest 
ImMpor' ance. | remember after | 
had read them, he asked me to 
consider and tell bim which I liked 
best: Limmediately r pli d, * there 
was iw peed of consideration ; 1 
liked Galliver's Travels ten times 
the best. ‘ Aye, said he, * I would 
have laid my lite on it; boys and 
young people always prefer the 
marvellou. to the trae’ | acquiesced 
in his judemeat, which, however, 
only proved that neither he nor | 
un derstood Gulliver, though it af- 
torded m= infinite dehyht. The 
be haviour of inv fah r, who bring 
at work, Was preseut a ihis, and 
two or three other dhalogues in 

which there was @ kiud of literary 


pretension, denoted the pride and 
exuitatiou of bis heart. He remark. 
ed, * that many such boys as Tom 
were not to be found! It was odd 
enough! He knew not where Tom 
had picked it up; he had never had 
a brain for such things; but God 
gave some gifts to some, and others 
to others, seeing He was very boun- 
tiful: but, if he had guessed rightly, 
He had given Tom his share!" My 
father was not a little flattered to 
hnd that the cock-feeder was in- 
clined to concur with him in opinion. 
[ remember litile else of my literary 
cock-feeder ; yet the advantages | 
had gained from him in letting me 
know there were books like these, 
and introducing me, though but to 
a momentary view of Swift and 
Addison, were perhaps incalculable. 
* ‘That love of the marvellous 
which is natural to ill-informed man, 
is still more lively in childhood, 
I used to listen with the greatest 
pleasure to a tale of providental 
interference; my _ blood thrilled 
through my frame at a story of an 
ange! alighting in a field, walking 
to a worthy clergyman, telling hima 
secret knewn only to himself, and 
then persuading him to change his 
road, by which he avoided the 
murderers that were lying 10 watt 
for him. Yet I know not how!t 
happened, but even at this time l 
refused to believe in witches ;. and 
when stories of hobgoblins, of houses 
that were haunted, or of nightly 
apparitions were repeated, | remait- 
ed incredulous. | had etther ™ 
vented or heard some of the plan 
arguments which shewed the ab- 
surdity of such opinions. It will 
be seen in the following, chapter, 
that my incredulity in this 
was of use to me, though I aw 
account for the manner mw 


came by it at so carly'am age Books 
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« Books of piety, if the author 
were but inspired with zeal, fixed 
my attention whenever I met with 
them: ‘the Whole Duty of Man’ 
was my favourite study, and still 
more, Horneck’s ‘ Crucified Jesus.’ 
| had not yet arrived at Baxter's 
‘ Saint's Everlasting Rest,’ or the 
Life of Francis Spira; but John 
Bunyan | ranked among the most 
divine authors I had ever read. 
in fact I was truly well-intentioned, 
but my zeal was too ardent, and 
lable to become dangerous, 

“One day as I happened to be 
passing the church, I heard voices 
singing, which exercise | admired ; 
and having, as I thought, a tuneful 
voice, I was desirous of becoming 
acquainted with so pleasing an art. 
| approached the church door, 
found it open, and went in, when 
L found my ear charmed with some 
heavenly addition to the sweet me- 
lody of music ; and on inquiry was 
told, they were singing in four 
parts. At the head of them was a 
Mr. Langham, who could sing in a 
feigned soprano’s voice, and who 
was their instructor in music; for 
they were all acknowledged learners 
except himself, and cach of them 
paid bim five shillings a quarter 
lor his trouble in teaching them. 
Having stood with delight to listen 
me time, a conversation at leneth 
began, I was invited to try my voice, 
and after a ready compliance, both 
ay Voice and ear were pronounced 
° be good. Thus encouraged, I 
entured to ask if I might come 
among them; and was answered, 
6; they should be very clad to 
never ~~ they mach wanted a 

oice, and all they required 

Was that 1 should contorm to the 
of the society. | inquired what 
rules were, and was told, 
each paid five shillings en- 
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trance, and five shillings a quarter 
to Mr. Langham, another five 
shillings for Arnold’s  Psalinody ; 
and that they pad forfeits of penmies 
and twopences, if they were absent 
on certain days, at certain hours, 
or infringed other necessary bye- 
laws. An expense so vreat alarmed 
me: 1 would willingly have com- 
plied with their forfeits, because I 
depended on my own punctuality ; 
but fifteen shillings was a vast sum, 
and I told them what it was that 
made me hesitate. As they were 
desirous to have me, they agreed 
that I should sing out of their 
books; and Langham, who had 
great good nature, said, since I was 
but a boy, and my wages could 
not be great, be would give up the 
entrance-money. It was therefore 
agreed, that with the payment of 
five shillings a querter to Mr. Lang- 
ham, I should be instructed by him 
in the art of psalmody. 


‘ From the little I that day’ 


learned, and trom another lesson 
or two, [ obtained a tolerable cons 
ception of striking inte rva's upwards 
or downwards; such as the third, 
the fourth, and rhe remateder of 
the octave, the chuf teature in 
which I soon understood, but of 
course | found most difficulty in the 
third, sixth, and seventh. Previously 
however to any great progress, | 
was obliged to purchase Arnold's 
Psalmody ; and stodious over this 
divine treasure, ] passed many a 
forenoon extended in the bav-loft, 
My chief, and almost my only 
difficulty, lay in the :mprnetrable 
obscurity of such technical words 
as were not explained enh or bv thetr 
own nature, or by the aether tn 
other language. I was illiterate, I 
knew the language of the vulgar 
well, but litthe more. Perhaps no 


words ever puzzled poor mortal ete 
than 
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than I was puzzled by the words, 
major and minor keys, 1 thnk ita 
duty, which vo one who writes an 
elementary book ought to neglect, 
to give a vocabulary of all the words 
which are not in common use, in 
the language in which he writes ; 
and to explain them by the simplest 
terms in that language; or, if that 
cannot be done, by a clear and easy 
paraphrase. The hours I spent by 
myself in mastering whatever be- 
longed to notation, and in learning 
the intervals, occasioned my progress 


to be so verv different from that of 


the others, that it excited the ad- 
miration of them all; and Mr. 
Langham, the great man whom I 
then looked up to, declared it was 
surprising. If any part was out, | 
heard it) immediuiely, and often 
struck the note for them, getting 
the startof Mr. Langham. If he 
should happen to be absent, he said 
that I could set them all right; 


so that by this, and the clearness of 


my voice, I obtained the nick-name 
of the sweet singer of Israel. 

** My quickness at whatever re- 
lated to reading became so far 
known, that a man about fifty, who 
bad many years kept a school in 
Newmarket, made me the offer, if 
| would become bis scholar, to 
teach me gratis Thoroughly glad 
of the opportunity, [L thanked bim 
kindly, and instantly complicd. The 
next morning | went to his school, 
where | saw a number of boys, to 
“wham [ was introduced by the 
master, as one whom they ought 
to respect. © TH set him: a word 
of six syllables,” suid be, ‘ and I'll 
© gage for him that be shall spell 
it mstantly without ibe least mis- 
take of Without ever per! aps baviog 
seen ii before, Pray , my, boy,’ sad 
he, ‘how do you spell Mahersha- 
lalashbas?" The boys first stared 


at a word of so foreign a sound, 
and next at the immediate readiness 
with which I spelled it, though it 
would be difficult to find a word 
that could puzzle less; however, 
sinee they all wondered at me, it 
was very natural I should wonder at 
myself, and that I did most assuredly, 
The master shewed me the first 
seat as an honour to his school, 
where he assured me I might re. 
main as long as he could teach me 
any thing, and he had by no means 
the character of ignorance. But, 
poor gentleman, he had another 
failing, which I could still less par- 
don, for every afternoon he was to 
be seen drank in the streets, and 
that to such an offensive and shame- 
ful degree, that though L was very 
desirous to gain some little addition 
to my stock of knowledge, I felt 
myself so disgraced by my master, 
that I went but three times to his 
school. 

« This plan, however, suggested 
another. By trade, Mr. Langham 
was a maker of leather-breeches, 
which were worn through all New- 
market : but he had by some means 
acquired rather a greater love of 
knowledge, and more of it than at 
that period belonged to his station; 
tor I believe he was only a journey- 
man. Hearing me bewail the oppor 
tunity | had lost, and especially that 
of acquiring the first rudiments 6 
arithmetic, he joined in my regret, 
saying that it was a pity he could 
not afford to teach me himself for 
nothing, and that I could not spare 
another five shillings a quarter ont 
of my wages ; otherwise he would 
have given me one Jesson daily be- 
tween stable hours, To this pro- 
poral, after turning it in my me ‘ 
I however agreed. | continued wit 
him three months, avd in that ume 


mastered rule after rule so well, ~ 
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to understand Practice and the Rule 
of Three. Except what I have al- 
ready related, these three months, 
gs far as others were concerned, 
may be truly called my course of 
education. At the age of two and 
three aod thirty, indeed, wben I 
was endeavouring to acquire the 
French language, I paid a Monsieur 
Raymond twenty shillings for a few 
lessons, but the good he did me was 
% litte that it was money thrown 
away. At Newmarket I was so in- 
tent on stadying arithmetic, that 
for want of better apparatus, I have 
ofien got au old nail, and cast up 
wums on the paling of the stable- 
yard. The boys prophesied I should 
go mad; in which sagacious con- 
jecture our old maid and house- 
keeper, for she was both, joined 


“ While my music and my arith- 
metic were thus in some sort con- 
lusing my brain, I became not only 
ashamed of, but alarmed at myself; 
for being occasionally sent on 
errands, 1 found my memory absent, 
and made several blunders, a thing 
to which I had been wholly un- 
accustomed. One day, when John 
Watson was at home, I was sent 
oly for two things, and forgot 
one of them, at which I beard him 
exclaim, without any reproach, --- 
‘God bless me, what is come to the 
boy!’ This startled me a little. 
As however I remember nothing 
more of the paroxysm, it could not 

ve lasted very long. 

“ My father did not continue long 
at his trade, and was obliged to 
seek some other mode of subsistence. 

some months during the middle 
part of the time that I remained as 
4 stable-boy, he had the office at 
“ino of fetching and carrying the 

ston mail; and being  after- 
Wards tired of this, he quitted New- 
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market for London, leaving me 
once more with much good advice, 
and no small degree of regret. I 
loved my father, and knew his in- 
tentions were honest: but almost 
from infancy, | was aware they were 
net wise, 

*« | suppose that the property of 
the mind, which creates certain in- 
distinct forms and imaginary lines 
in the clear and visible appearances 
of things, is common to every per- 
son of a lively and active fancy, 
for I have it still; and now that I 
am old, much more in sickness 
than in health. I recollect an ine 
stance of this, which occurred about 
the time | am speaking of. The 
cowardly boys made bargains with 
each other to go in pairs, when their 
business called them to different 
parts of the yard and out-houses 
after it was dark: I determined 
always to go by myself. One even- 
ing, intending to fetch some hay 
from a hay-loft, as 1 was mounting 
the Jadder, an object presented 
itself, that instantly stopped me. 
It was a clear moon-light night, 
and I beheld the perfect tace of a 
man extended on the hay. He must 
be a stranger, and might be a 
robber, or a person of evil inten- 
tions. I had no idea of a ghost ; 
aud though alarmed, I reasoned on 
probabilities. The more | looked, the 
more thoroughly I was convinced 
I saw a real face. Still I continued to 
reason. I was half way up the ladder. 
Jf I returned, I must either fabricate 
a falsehood, or openly declare why, 
and this would have been cause of 
triumph to those whose actions be- 
trayed their fears, and of the greater 
disgrace to me for having assumed 
a superiority ‘The man mi,ht be 
a beggar, who bad only obtained 
entrance by some means, that he 
might rest comfortably: and — 
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if bis designs were wicked, they 
could not be against me, for I had 
little to lose: so that at last I de- 
termined to proceed. As J have 
said, the light of the moon was 
bright : it shone into the loft through 
the holes and crevices .of a side 
hanging door; and I had mounted 
three steps higher, before the vision 
totally disappeared, and was replaced 
by the rude and unmeaning lines 
of reality. No man was there, 
consequently no man’s face could 
be seen. ‘This incident was a whole- 
some lesson: it taught me to think 
much on the facility with which 
the senses are deceived, and the 
folly with which they entertain 
fear. 


“ The boys, who had paired off 


as mutual] protectors to each other, 
had left my name-sake Tom, being 
the odd one, without a mate, and 
as he was much more remarkable 
for his cowardice than his valour, 
the best expedient he could think 
of was to otter me a halfpenny a 
mght if 1 would go with him in the 
dark to get his bay. I believe 
nothing could bave made him stir 
trou the fire-side on a winter-night, 
but the fear of neglecting his stable- 
duties, which fear to all of us bad 
something in it that was almost 
sacred. We had at this time in the 
stables a very beautiful male tabby 
eat, as remarkable for his familiarity 
with the horses and boys, as for his 
hnecolours, syometry, and strength. 
He would go through the stable 
night by night, and place himself 
on the withers, first of this horse, 
then of the next, and there fami- 
liarly take his sleep, till he bad 
made the whole round. The boys 
hed tanght him several tricks, which 
he very willingly repeated as often 
as they gave the signal, without 
taking offence at the rogueries they 
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occasionally practised upon him ; so 
that he was a general favourite with 
every one, from John Watson even 
to Old Betty. One evening as I was 
going with Tom to get his hay, and 
we approached the stable in which 
it happened then to be kept, Tom 
leading the road (for cowards are 
always desirous to convince them- 
selves they are really valiant), a very 
sudden, vehement, and discordant 
noise was heard ; to listen to which. 
Tom's valour was wholly unequal. 
Flying from the stable, he was at 
the back-dcor of the house in a 
twinkling. I was paid for my cov- 
rage : pride and euriosity concurred 
to make me show it, and [ remained 
firm at my post. I stood still, while 
the noise at intervals was several 
times repeated. It was the beginning 
of winter, and at one end of the 
stable a certain quantity of autumn 
wheat was stowed. 1 recollected 
this circumstance, and after con. 
sidering for some time, at length 
the truth stravk me, and I called, 
‘Come along, Tom, it is the cat 
and the rats fighting, but they will 
leave off when they hear us come 
into the stable.’ We had neither 
candle nor lanthorn., It was a maxim 
with John Watson to trust no such 
things with boys, whose nightly duty 
it was to fetch trusses of straw and 
armfulls of hay; but I entered the 
stable, gave Tom his hay, | 

myself with my own, and confident 
in the valour of our favourite cat, 
said to him~—* We shall find a rare 
number of dead rats to-morrow, 
Tom’ | knew not the power of 
numbers, nor the imbecility of an 
individual so exposed. The next 
morning we found our hero lying 
dead in the stable, with only three 
dead rats beside him. What the 
number of the wounded was, must 


remain a secret to posterity : ¢ o 
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of the value of this, and other 
werets of the same kind, I have 
often entertained my doubts. 

« John Watson remained a bache- 
lor, and Old Betty was the only 
female, at least that I can recollect, 
in the family : she was very ignorant, 
and very angry when boys durst 
contend with her age and experi- 
ence, but we did not greatly respect 
her anger. She was so strenuous 
a advocate for goblins, apparitions, 
and especially witchcraft, that she 
did not ia the least scruple to aftirm 
things the most extravagant. One 
of her positions was, that unthink- 
ag old women with less courage 
and Sagacity than herself, were taken 
bysurprise, and made witches against 
their will. Imps of the devil came 
dilyupon them, run up their clothes, 
caught somo part of the breast in 
their mouths, and made teats for 
ihemselves. She provoked me very 
much, yet I could not help laugh- 
ig; while she, to prove the truth 
otwhat she said, affirmed, she had 
een them peeping out more than 
once; and that on a certain night, 
‘wo of them made a desperate at- 
lempton her, which she could no 
atherwise defeat, than by taking up 
at one, and then the other, with 
the tongs, and throwing them both 
mo the red-hot part of the kitchen 
bre, 

Stories like these are almost too 

ous to be mentioned, but the 
we I am going to relate, was at 
thattime 10 me as tragical as any 
thing that could happen to an in- 
dividual, 

“Jobn Clarke, now about eighteen, 
vas speoding his evening before 
we O'clock in his good natured 
ee mong the boys of Lord March, 
r lived Opposite. One of them, 
toni t his name), took down a 

piece that was hauging 
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over the kitchen chimney, and 
playing that trick which had been 
so repeatedly, and in my opinion so 
strangely played, said, ‘ Now, Jack, 
I'll shoot you.’ As he spoke,he pull- 
ed the trigger, and the distance be- 
tween them being short, Clarke was 
shot on the left side of his face, the 
middle half of which immediately 
became as frightful a wound as 
perhaps was ever beheld. The lads 
of both stables were there instantly: 
the grooms came the moment they 
could be found, and the terror and 
distress of the scene were very 
great, for every body felt kindness 
tor Jack Clarke. Tom Watson was 
dispatched on horse-back to Cam- 
bridge in search of all the surgical 
and medical aid that could be ob- 
tained; and such was his speed, 
that the surgeon, the doctor, and 
himself, were back by midnight, 
and the medical men busy in prow: 
inquiring, and consulting, while 
poor Clarke lay groaning, extended 
on the bed of John Watson, The 
left cheek-bone, eye, and other 
parts, were shattered past hope: 
the case was thought precarious, 
there was a bare possibility that the 
patient, miserable as he was, and 
shocking to look at, might survive. 
When the physician and surgeon 
had done all that they could by dress- 
ing and giving orders, John Watson 
took them under bis care for the 
night. Whether he found beds 
and entertainment for them at an 


inn, or at the house ofa friend, I. 


know not; but as I saw him no 
more, | suppose he remained with 
them to keep them company, for 
such scenes do not immediately dis- 
pose the mind to sleep. Among 
ourselves at home, however, a very 
serious question arose, no less than 
that of, who should sit up and watch 


with hinv all night? His safferings 
were 
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were so incessant, his groans so 
terrifying, and the wounds (by which 
the inside of the head was made 
visible) bad been so bloody, raw, 
and torn, being at the sare time 
most frightfully spread all round 
with gun-powder, and black and 
red spots. that every person pre-ent 
frankly owned they durst not stay 
alone al! night with him in the 
same chamber, When it was pro- 
posed to old Betty, she was in an 
agony. All the older boys expressed 
the terror it would give them: 

some sleep must be had, and it 
being wi: ter, the stables were to 
open before four. What, therefore, 
could be done?’ Lown | was almost 
like the rest, but I most truly pitied 
poor Jack Clarke. I bad always 
felt a kin ness for him, and to see 
him forsaken at so disiressing a 
moment, lett by binself in such a 
wretched state, no one able to 
foreses what he ouht want, over- 
came me, acd Isid, * Weill. since 
nobody else will, Inust! Besides, 
by an action so bold, performed by 
a boy at my age, | gained an un- 
deniable superiority, of which any 
one of the clder boys would have 
been proud.— The medical men re- 
mained at Newmarket, or went 
and came as their business required, 
while Jack Clarke continued under 
they bands, | was truly anxious 
for bis cure, though from what | 
had seen on the first night, and 
from may iguorance in surgery, I 
had supposed such a thing impos- 
sible. 1 was therefore surprised 
that he should seem at first to linger 
on, that afe:wards the wounds 
should fill up, and assume a less 
frightful appearance, aod that at 
length a perfect cure should be 
effected. It was ceriawmly thought 
to do great honour to Cambridge. 
The left eye was lost, the appear- 


ance of the bones was disfigured, 
and the deep stain of the gun- 
powder remained. But before | 
came away appearances varied, the 
marks of the gun-powder became 
less ; and when I left Newmarket, 
Jack Clarke had been long restored 
to the stables, where he continued 
to live, apparently in good health, 

** During these events and acci. 
dents, the trifling studies I might 
might be said to have, were, as far 
as I had the means, pursued. That 
is, whenever i could procure a 
book, I did not fail to read it: ] 
tock pains to repeat, that I might 
well understand my rules in arith- 
metic; and as for music, Arnold was 
studied with increasing ardour, Bot 
the instructions of Arnold were only 
vocal: nay, they had a stricter 
limitation, they were confined to 
psalmody. Had I possessed any in- 
strument, bad | begun to practise, 
and had the means of obtaining a 
livel:hood suggested themselves in 
this Wav, music would, most pro- 
bably, have been my profession. 

‘* Moral remarks do not escape 
the notive of boys whose minds are 
active, nor the moral consequences 
of things, so much perhaps as is 
suppoved. They now and then die 
cover how much they are themselves 
affected by them; and therefore 
are not only led to re-consider their 
own, but begin to ruminate on 
some of the practices of mankind. 
For myself, | looked up with delight 
to angelic purity, and with a 
reverence to the sublime attributes 
of the Godhead. The first [ co0- 
sidered as scarcely beyond the at- 
tainment of man; the secon I 
considered it as the grand reward of 
saints and angels to be allowed t 
comprehend. Towards the future 
attainment of any such angelic per 
fection, I could not wats 





a i 


east tendency in the manners of 


Newmarket, or the practices of the 
around me. When left to 
themselves, petty vulgar vices, such 
as their means could afford, were 
common among them: and at the 
pd periodical meetings of the 
, Theard of nothing but cards, 
dice, cock-fighting, and gambling 
fo an enormous amount. 

“One anecdote which John Wat- 
on, who was no babbler, told his bro- 
ther Tom, and which Tom was eager 
enough to repeat, struck me for 
its singularity and grandeur ; as it 

red to me, who then knew 
pothing of vast money speculations, 
and who know but little at present. 
In addition to matches, plates, and 
other modes of adventure, that of 
asweepstakes had come into vogue : 
and the opportunity it gave to deep 
calculators to secure themselves 
from loss by hedging their bets, 
greatly multiplied the bettors, and 
gave uncommon animation to the 
sweepstakes mode. In one of these, 
Captain Vernon bad entered a colt 
o filly; and as the prize to be ob- 
lained was great, the whole stable 
wason the alert. It was prophesied 
that the race would be a severe 
oe; for, though the horses had 
sone of them run before, they were 
ill of the highest breed; that is, 
their sires and dams were in the 
lists of fame. As was foreseen, 

the contest was indeed 1 severe one ; 
for it could not be decided ,—it was 
‘dead heat: but our colt was by 
0 Means among the first. Yet so 
adroit was Captain Vernon is hedg- 
ing his bets, that if one of the two 
colts that made it a dead heat had 
i, our master would, on that 
‘casion, have won ten thousand 
‘ as it was, he lost nothing, 

st would in any case have lost any 


» Se In the language of the turf, 
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he stood ten thousand pounds to 
nothing. 

“ A fact, so extraordinary to 
ignorance, and so splendid to po- 
verty, could not pass through a 
mind like mine without making a 
strong impression, which the tales 
told by the boys of the sudden rise 
of gamblers, their reverses, desperate 
fortunes, empty pockets at night, 
and hats full of guineas in the morn- 
ing, only tended to increase. With 
my companions I repeated, Never 
venture, never win: and in this 
state of puerile avarice, | made 
bets to the amount of more than 
half my year’s wages, the very next 
day on the race-ground, all to be 
decided within the week. Con- 
cerning the event, however, when 
it was too late, my mind began to 
misgive me. By each match, on 
which I had a venture, my fears 
were increased; for I generally 
found myself on the wrong side. 
My crowns and half-crowns were 
dwindling away; yet in the midst 
of my despair, | looked with some 
degree of surprise at myself, and 
said, ‘ How can these boys with 
whom I betted, who are so very 
ignorant, and over whom, even om 
the turf or in the stable, I feel my 
own superiority, bave so much 
more cunning in laying bets than 
I have ?’ 

« Like many of the tragical 
farces of life, this hastily formed 
scheme of mine was without a 
basis, formed on confused supposi- 
tions, and ending in total disap- 
pointment ; for at the end of the 
week, the loss I had sustained was 
somewhat either over or under a 
guinea and a half. To me, who 
never before had ventured to bet 
sixpence, who now well remem- 
bered that all the good books I had 
read, held gambling in abhorrence ; 
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and who recollected, with unspeak 
able anguish, that the sin and. folly 
must be told to my father; that, 
face to face, I must avow what | 
had done (for how else could | 
account for the expenditure of 
money, for which | could find no 
equivalent?) to me, | say, these 
were excruciating thoughts, as will 
be proved by the desperate remedy 
! attempted. Well was it for me 
that the races were over, or my 
little purse would have been wholly 
emptied. As it was not therefore 
possible for me to recover my loss 
in this way, {| began to consider 
whether there was no other, and 
despair at length suggested another ; 
a wild one, it is true, but no one 
could deny its possibility. The 
race-week was just over; thousands 
of pounds had been betted ; guineas 
and purses had passed in multitudes, 
from hand to hand, and pocket to 
pocket, over a vast area, extending 
trom the Chair to the Devil's Ditch, 
and spreading to I know not what 
width: might not some stray guinea, 
nay, perhaps some weighty purse, 
be now lying there for the first 
fortunate comer? Or rather, was 
it not a thing exceedingly likely ? 
1 could not suppose the seeds of 
this golden fruit to be sown ex- 
ceedingly thick, or that it would 
not require a long search: but I 
must not spare my Jabour: such 
good luck might befal me, and so 
eager was my mind to rid itself of 
ifs present anguish, that I was willing 
to believe I should be successful. 
“The next morning the horses 
were no soone: dressed and fed, 
and the stables cleaned, than I 
hyrried to execute my design. I 
begao it by a most careful ex- 
amination of the betting chair, 
round which | slowly walked a 
number of times, and finding no- 
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thing below, inounted, examined 
its crevices, and after often attempt. 
ing to go, and as often lingering 
by some faint endeavour to renew 
hope, could not quit it at last, but 
with painful reluctance. Where 
should I seek next? The whole 
heath was before me; but which 
was the lucky spot? Groups of 
horsemen had assembled here and 
there: but to find each individual 
place?) Oh that I had marks by 
which to discover !~-Thus with 
my eyes fixed on the ground, wan- 
dering eagerly in every direction, 
I slowly paced the ground, wholly 
intent on ihe perplexing thoaghts 
and fruitless pursuits, till increasing 
disappointment, and inquiry into 
the time of day, sent me back. 
This experiment of money-finding 
on Newmarket heath, might be 
thought sufficient, but, no! I had 
an hour in the evening: it was a 
fine moon-light night, and dejected 
as | was, I resolved again to try, 
snd torth | went, but it was indeed 


the 1Or vu! (>i) The incident 
however forcibly paints the nature 
of my feelings. ] could not endure 


io confess to my father both my 
guilt, and evident inferiority | 
cunning to other boys; and to fabri- 
cate a lie, was perhaps equally 
painful. All that re mained was to 
put off the evil day, and come to 
ny account as late as might be 
What I mean will be better under- 
stood, when it is known I had de- 
termined to leave Newmarket, and 
return to my father, not howevei 
without having first consulted him, 
and gained his approbation. M) 
mind having its own somewhat pect 
liar bias, circumstances had rather 
occurred to disgust me, than to 
invite my stay. | despised my ud 
panions for the grossness of tne 
ideas, and the total absence of every 
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pursuit, in which the mind appear- 
edto bave any share. I[t was even 
with sneers of contempt that they 
aw me intent on acquiring some 
gnall portion of knowledge ; so that 
| was far from having avy prompter, 
ether as a friend or a rival. As 
gras 1 was concerned with horses, 
[was pleased ; but I saw scarcely 
a biped, John Watson excepted, 
ia whom I could find any thing to 
admire. 

“ Having taken my resolution, | 
had to summon up my courage to 
give John Watson warning; not 
that I in the least suspected he 
would say any thing more than, 
very well: but he had been a kind 
master, had relieved me in the day 
of my distress, had never imputed 
faults to me, of which I was not 
guilty, had fairly waited to give 
my faculties time to shew them- 
selves, and had rewarded them with 
m0 common degree of praise when 
accident brought them to light. It 
was therefore painful to leave such 
imaster, With my cap off, and 
unusual awkwardness in my manner, 
| went up to him, and he perceiving 
| was embarrassed, yet had some- 
wing to say, began thus. ‘ Well, 
Tom, what is the matter now ?’— 
“Oh, Sir, nothing much is the 
matter: only IT had just a word to 
ay.—‘ Well, well, don’t stand 
‘out it ; let me hear. —* Nay, Sir, 
{is a trifle; I only came to tell you, 
l think of going to London.’—* To 
London “—* Yes, Sir, if you please,’ 
=‘When do yo mean to go to 
London ‘“—* When my year is up, 
“.—* To London! What the 
plague has put that whim into your 
head *—I believe you know my 
father is in L.ondon.’— Well, what 
* that *—* We have written toge- 

f, 80 it is resolved on.’—‘ Have 
JU got a place ?’—* J don’t want 
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one, Sir; [ could not have a better 
than I have.’-—* And what are you 
to do ?’—* I can’t tell that yet, but 
I think of being a shoemaker.’— 
‘ Pshaw, you are a blockhead, and 
your father is a foolish man.’—* He 
loves me very dearly, Sir; and I 
love and honour him.’—*‘ Yes, yes, 
I believe you are a good boy, but I 
tell you, you are both doing a very 
foolish thing. Stay at Newaarket, 
and I will be bound for it, you will 
make your fortune, —‘ I would ra- 





ther go back to my father, Sir, if 


you please.—*‘ Nay, then, pray 
take your own way.’==So saying, 
he turned from me with very visible 
chagrin, at which I felt some sur- 
prise; for I did not imagine it 
would give him the least concern, 
should any one lad in the stables 
quit his service. 

‘Spring and summer kept passing 
away: Arnold continued to afford 
me difficulties which | continued 
to overcome: my good-tempered, 
pleasant friend, (for so he was) the 
breeches-maker, and 1, used often 
to consult together; and his sure 
prise that 1 should so soon have 
gone beyond him with respect to 
the theory of music, not a little 
flattered me. ‘the honest psalm- 
singers were told I was about to 
leave them, and owned they were 
sorry to hear it, I gave them so 
much assistance. In shert, such 
friends as a poor boy of fifteen, 
wholly unrelated in the town could 
have, all expressed a degree of 
regret at parting: my stable-com- 
panions were the only persons who 
expressed no emotion one way or 
the other. I must here, however, 
except poor Jack Clarke, who, as 
he was the first that introduced me 
to Newmarket, so he was the last, 


of whom I tovk leave.” 
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[From the same. | 


T the expiration of his 

year, Mr. Holcroft left 
John Watson and his associates at 
Newmarket; and returned, as he 
had intended, to his father, who then 
Kept a cobbler’s stall in South-Aud- 
ley-street. He was at this time near 
sixteen. Hecontinued to work in 
the stall with his father, till the 
latter could afford to pay a journey- 
man shoemaker to instruct him 
in the business of making shoes, 
which in time he learned so well, 
as to obtain the best wages. 

** From his early childhood, how- 
ever, he had eagerly read whatever 
books came in his way, and this 
habit did not now leave him: so 
that, though an exceedingly quick 
workman, it was rarely that he had 
a shilling to spare, except for abso- 
lute necessaries ; and when he had, 
it was spent at an old book-stall, and 
his time was again idled away in read- 
ing.—Such was the complaint conti- 
nually made against him. At nineteen, 
he travelled to Liverpool with his fa- 
ther, who seems still to have retained 
his love of wandering, and who was 
most probably determined in this 
excursion bya desire to revisit his 
native country. This happened in 
the year 1764: and in the year 
following, Mr. Holcroft married. 
While he continued at Liverpool, 
he procured the bumble office of 
teaching children to read. at a small 
school in the town. But in less 
than a year, he left the country, 
and came to Londen. Here he 


continued to work at his trade asa 
shoemaker, yet gleaning knowledge 
with all the industry in his power. 
He had advanced ag far as fractions 
in Arithmetic, knew something of 
geometry, could write a legible 
hand, and had made himself a com- 
plete master of vocal mosic. But 
the stooping position required in 
making shoes brought on a return 
of his old disorder, the asthma; 
and as he hated the trade, he made 
every effort to find out some other 
employment. 
“ Mr. Holcroft had, through life, 
except during the time he was at 
Newmarket, felt the effects of po- 
verty very severely: but they now 
preyed more upon his mind thao 
his body. He continually raminated 
on the advantages that would bave 
resulted from a good education ; 
and the consciousness that be had 
neither received one, nor could now 
pay for instruction, gave him the 
utmost uneasiness. He was not 
aware that the desultory materials 
which he had been at so much pains 
to collect, would at last form them- 
selves into a consistent mass. | 
“© It seems however, that at this 
period he could not resist the 10- 
clination he occasionally felt to com- 
mit his thoughts to paper: he even 
found an editor of a newspaper (the 
Whitehall Evening Post,) who $0 
far approved of his essays, 48 10 P8) 
him five shillings a column for them. 
One of them was transcribed ito 
the Annual Register : but, according 
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to his own account, it was nruch 
too jejune a performance to deserve 
any such honour. About this time, 
Mr. Holcroft attempted to set upa 
dsy-school somewhere in the coun- 
ry, where for three months he 
lived upon potatoes and buttermilk, 
and had but one scholar. At the 
expiration of the first quarter, he 
gave up his school, and returned 
to London. After this, he obtained 
admission into the family ot Mr. 
Granville Sharpe, with whom he 
went to reside, partly in the charac- 
ter of a servant, and partly I believe 
asa secretary. It is not certain, 
whether he was introduced to the 
notice of this amiable but eccentric 
man, by his literary efforts, or by 
accident. Both before and after he 
went to live with Mr. S. he had 
been accustomed to attend a read- 
ing-room, or spouting-club, the 
members of which in turn rehearsed 
wenes and passages out of plays. 
His master did not think this the 
best mode of spending his time, 
amd made some attempts to cure 
him of what he considered as an 
idle habit. These however proved 
ineffectual, and he was at length 
dismissed from the house of bis 
patron. 

“He now found himself once 
more in the streets of London, with- 
ot money, without a friend, that 
shame or pride would suffer him to 
disclose his wants to, or a habitation 
of any kind to hide his bead in. 
At last, as he was wandering along 
wherever his feet led him, his eye 
«cidentally glanced on a_ printed 
Paper pasted against the wall. ‘This 
*a aD invitation to all those spirited 
rung fellows, who chose to make 
ibeir fortunes 4s common soldiers 
a the service of the East India 

pany. He read it with the 
Heatest satisfaction, and was post- 
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ing away with all haste to enrol his 
name in that” honourable corps, 
when he was met by one of the 
persons, whom he had known at 
the spouting-club. His companion, 
seeing his bundle and rueful face, 
asked him where he was going ; to 
which Holcroft replied, that, had 
he inquired five minutes sooner, he 
could not have told him; but that, 
at present, he was for the wars, 
At this his spouting friend appeared 
greatly surprised, and told him, he 
thought he could put him upon a 
better scheme. He said, one Mack- 
lin, a famous London actor, was 
going over to play in Dublin; that 
he had been inquiring of him for 
a young fellow, who had a turn for 
the stage; and that, if Holcroft 
pleased, he would introduce him ; 
observing that it would be time 


enough to carry the knapsack, if 


the sock did not succeed. This 
proposal was too agreeable to our 
adventurer to be heard with inatten- 
tion. Accordingly, having thanked 
his acquaintance, and accepted his 
offer, the next day was fixed upon 
for his introduction to. Macklin. 
The friend, on whom Holcroft 
had thus unexpectedly lighted, was, 
in fact, a kind of scout, employed 
by Macklin, to pick up young ad- 
venturers of promising talents: it 
being one of this actor's passions to 
make actors of others; though he 
was in some respects the worst qua- 
litied for the office of any man in 
the world. 

«“ The next morning they pro- 
ceeded to the place of appointment, 
when they found the great man 
seated on his couch, which stood 
by the fire; and on which, when- 
ever he felt himself tired or drowsy, 
be went to rest, both day and night; 
so that he sometimes was not in bed 


for a fortnight together. As they 
went 
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went in, they were followed by his 
wife, who brought him a bason of 
tea and some toast, with cach of 
which he found fifty faults in the 
rudest manner. He afterwards called 
to her several times, upon the most 
frivolous occasions, when she was 
dignified with the style and title of 
Bess. His countenance, as it ap- 
peared to Mr. Holcroft at this in- 
terview, was the most forbidding 
he had ever beheld ; and age, which 
had deprived him of his teeth, had 
not added to its softness. After de- 
siring the young candidate to sit 
down, he eyed him very narrowly 
for some time, and then asked him, 
What had put it into his head to 
turn actor? The abruptness of the 
question disconcerted him; and it 
was some time before he could 
answer, in rather a confused manner, 
that he had taken it into his head 
to suppose it was genius, but that 
it was very possible he might be 
mistaken. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ that's 
possible enough ; and by G—d, Sir, 
you are not the first that I have 
known so mistaken.’ Holcroft smil- 
ed at his satire, and the other grinned 
ghastly with his leathern lips; for 
our tyro had not added to the beauty 
of his visage by repeating his words. 
While Macklin was drinking his 
tea, they talked on indifferent sub- 
jects; and as Holcroft did not happen 
to differ with him, but, on the con- 
trary, had opportunities of saying 
several things which confirmed his 
opinions, he was pleased to allow 
that he had the appearance of an 
ingenious young man. When his 
beverage was finished, he desired 
him to speak a speech out of some 
play, which being done, he remark- 
ed - he had never in his life 

a@ young spouter speak na- 
turally, and t sidibnd ms not 
surprised that Holcroft did not: 


but as he seemed tractable, and 
willing to learn, if he would call 
again on the morrow, he would 
hear and answer him further. 

“When they had descended into 
the street, Holcroft's companion as- 
sured him it would do, for that he 
had met with a very favourable re- 
ception ; which was indeed the case, 
considering the character of the 
person to whom their visit had 
been paid. 

* According to the account Mr. 
Holcroft has left of this extraordi- 
nary man, the author of the comedy 
of the Man of the World, be was 
born in the century before the last, 
yet at the time of Mr. Holcroft’s 
application to him (which was in 
the year 1770) his faculties did not 
seem in the least impaired. He 
was said to have been bred in the 
interior parts of Ireland, and in 
such utter ignorance, as not to be 
able to read at the age of forty. 
The progress, therefore, which he 
made afterwards, was an astonishing 
proof of his genius and industry. 
His body, like his mind, was cast 
in a mould as rough as it was 
durable. His aspect and address 
confounded his inferiors; and the 
delight he took in making other 
fear and admire him gave bim a 
aversion to the society of thos 
whose knowledge exceeded his own; 
nor was he ever heard to gai 
ledge superiority in any man. 
had no pmo for the modesty of 
youth or sex, but would say the 
most discouraging, as well as grossest 
things; and felt pleasure in pre 
portion to the pain he gave. It was 
common with him to ask his pupils, 
why they did not rather think of 
becoming bricklayers than players. 
He was impatient of contradiction 
to an extreme; and when he found 
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answer, he stopped him without 
hearing, by saying, ‘ Ha, you have 
areason for being in the 
wrong!’ This impatience carried 
him still farther ; it often rendered 
him exceedingly abusive. He could 
nee the words scoundre/, fool, 
tlockhead, familiarly, without the 
least annoyance to his nervous 
system. He indeed pretended to 
the strictest impartiality, and while 
his passions were unconcerned, often 
ed it: but these were so ex- 
tremely irritable, that the least 
Opposition was construed into an 
tnpardonable insult ; and the want 
of immediate apprehension in his 
pupils subjected them to the most 
gilling contempt, which excited 
despair instead of emulation. His 
authority was too severe a climate 
for the tender plant of genius ever 
to thrive in. His judgment was, 
however, in general sound, and his 
instructions those of a master. ‘ In 
short,’ says Mr. H. * if I may esti- 
mate the sensations of others by 
my own, those despots, who, as we 
are told, shoot their attendants for 
their diversion, are not regarded 
with more awe than Macklin was 
byhis pupils and domestics.’ Such 
isthe conclusion of his severe, but 
apparently faithful portrait of this 
angular character; and it will be 
seen in the sequel, that he had 
sufficient opportunity for rendering 
it accurate. 
“ Having finished their visit, Hol- 
croft and his friend adjourned to the 
k Lion, in Russell-street, which 
Was at that time a place of resort 
for theatrical people. He here 
rat that Mr. Foote was going to 
€ acompany to Edinburgh, after 
> Close of the summer season. 
Ng now anxious to secure him- 
self an engagement, andthe manner 
Macklin having neither prejudiced 
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him much in his favour, nor given 
him ary certain hopes of success, 
he resolved to apply to Mr, Foote. 


Accordingly, making some slight 


excuse to hiscompanion, he hastened 
into Suftolk-street. 

‘‘ He had the good fortune to 
find the manager at breakfast with 
a young man, whom he employed 
partly on the stage, and partly as 
an amanuensis. ‘ Well,” said he, 
‘young gentleman, I guess your busi- 
ness by the sheepishness of your 
manner; you have got the theatrical 
cacoethes, you have rubbed your 
shoulder against the scene: hey, is 
it not so?” Holcroft answered that 
it was. ‘ Well, and what great hero 
should you wish to _ personate? 
Hamlet, or Richard, or Othello, or 
who?’ Holcroft replied, that he 
distrusted his capacity for perform- 
ing any that he had mentioned. 
‘ Indeed,’ said he, ‘ that’s a won- 
derfal sign of grace. I have been 
teazed for these many years ‘by all 
the spouters in London, of which 
honourable fraternity I dare say you 
are a member; for I can perceive 
no stage varnish, none of your true 
strolling brass lacker on your face.’ 
—‘ No indeed, Sir."—‘ I thought 
so. Well, Sir, I never saw a spouter 
before, that did not want to surprise 
the town in Pierre, or Lothario, or 
some character that demands all the 
address, and every requisite of a 
master in the art. But, come, give 
us a touch of your qnality , a speech : 
here's a youngster,’ pointing to his 
secretary, will roar Jaffier against 
Pierre, let the loudest take both,’ 
Accordingly, he held the book, and 
at it they fell: the scene they chose, 
was that of the betore-mentioned 
characters in Venice Preserved. For 
a little while after they began, it 
seems that Holcroft took the hint 


Foote had thrown out, and aa 
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his wrath : byt this appeared so in- 
sipid, and the ideas of rant and ex- 
cellence were so strongly connected 
in his mind, that when Jaffier be- 
gan to exalt his voice, he could no 
longer contain hitnself; but, as Nic. 
Bottom says, they both roared so, 
that it would have done your heart 
good to hear them, Foote smiled, 
and after enduring this vigorous 
attack upon his organs of hearing 
as long as he was able, interrupted 
them. 

** Far from discouraging our new 
beginner, he told him, that with 
respect to giving the meaning of the 
words, he spoke much more cor- 
rectly than he had expected. ‘ But,’ 
said he, ‘ like other novices, you 
seem to imagine that all excellence 
lies in the lungs, whereas such 
violent exertions should be used but 
very sparingly, and upon extraor- 
dinary occasions ; for (besides that 
these two gentlemen, instead of 
straining their throats, are suppos- 
ed to be in common conversation, ) 


if an actor make no reserve of his — 


powers, how is he to rise according 
to the tone of the passion?’ He 
then read the scene they had re- 
hearsed, and with so much pro- 
priety and ease, as well as force, 
that Holcroft was surprised, having 
hitherto supposed the risible faculties 
to be the only ones over which he 
had any great power. 

“ Mr. Holcroft afterwards dis- 
played his musical talents, which 
also met with the approbation of 
Foote; who, however, told him, 
that as he was entirely inexperienced 
with respect to the stage, if he en- 
gaged him, his salary at first would 
be very low. He said, it was im- 
possible to judge with certainty of 
Stage requisites, till they had been 
proved; and that if, upon considera- 
tion, he thought it expedient to ac- 
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cept of one pound per week, ix 
might come to him again a day or 
two before the Theatre in the Hay- 
market shut up; but that if be 
could mect with a more flattering 
offer in the mean time, he begged 
he might be no obstacle. 

“ Mr. Holcroft came away from 
this celebrated wit, delighted with 
the ease and frankness of his be. 
haviour, and elated with his p 
of success. But as be had promised 
Macklin to call again, he did not 
think it right to fail in his engage. 
ment. Accordingly, on his second 
visit, he gave him a part to read in 
a piece of which he himself was 
the author, and which had met with 
great success. Having finished this 
task apparently to the satisfaction of 
the author, the latter paid his visitor 
so high a compliment, as to read 
to him some scenes of a comedy, 
which he was then writing, They 
were characteristic and satirical, and 
met with Holcrofi’s sitcere and 
hearty approbation, which, it may 

supposed, «id not a little con- 
tribute to prejudice Macklin in his 
favour. He, however, thought him- 
self bound not to act with duplicity; 
and he therefore told Macklin of 
the offer he liad had from Foote, 
excusing this second application 
from the necessity he was 
getting immediate employment. 
Macklin allowed the force of bis 
excuse, but thought he might do 
better in Ireland. He inquired i! 
Holcroft had any objection to be- 
come a prompter, adding that 
office was profitable, and one, 
which, from the good hand he 
wrote, and other rap ewe oy 
mnight easily qualify himseit. 
pom aa 8 that — _ the 
best judge of his fitness tof © 
then ~ that he had ne 
to the situation, except that it be 
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be more agreeable to his inclination 
to become an actor. This inclina- 
tion the other said might be indulged 
at the same time, which would 
render him so much the more useful. 
Little parts would frequently be 
wanting; the going on for these 
would accustom him to face the 
andience, and tread the stage, which 
woald be an advantage. Holcroft 
then demanded what salary would 
be annexed to this office; and re- 
ceived for answer, that, as there 
was a good deal of trouble in it, he 
could not have less than thirty 
shillings a week, especially if he 
undertook to perform small parts 
occasionally. Macklin also inform- 
ed him, that he was not manager 
himself, he only went as a performer: 
bot that Mr. , one of the ma- 
hagers, was in town, to whom he 
would speak, and in two or three 
days return him a positive answer. 
la the interim he desired his protegé 
to call in the morning, and h 
would give him instructions in the 
part he had read to him, for he hid 
some thoughts of letting him play 
it, After making proper acknow- 
ledgements for these favours, our 
young adventurer took his leave, 
mach better pleased than at his first 
visit. 

“Tt was not long before every 
thing was settled in the manner pro- 
posed by Macklin, and Mr. Holcroft 
was informed, that it was necessary 
for him to set off for Dublin, it 

the intention of the proprietors 
fo open the theatre about the be- 
ganing of October. In consequence 
of the desire he had expressed to 
*ppear in some character, Macklin 
had promised not only to procure 

M such an opportunity, but like- 
wise to instruct and become his 
patron: and on Holcroft’s repre- 

to him his want of cash for 
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the journey, he lent him six guineas 
on the part of the managers, and 
gave him a letter to Mr, » 
who would, he said, provide him 
with a lodging, and do him other 
trifling services, which would be 
agreeable toa person in his situation. 
** Holcroft now rewarded his 
spouting friend with a guinea, re- 
deemed his clothes, which he had 
been forced to pawn, and left Lon- 
don, elated with the most flattering 
hopes.—He arrived in Dublin about 
the Jatter end of September, 1770. 
The novelty of the scene, and the 
vast difference in the economy and 
manners of the people, made a 
strong impression on his imagina- 
tion. The bar at the mouth of the 
Liffy renders the entrance up that 
river passable only to ships of small 
burthen, and to them only when 
the tide serves, It was low water 
when the packet arrived at the mouth 
of the river, and a boat came along- 
side of the vessel, into which most 
of the passengers went, rather than 
wait another tide, and our adven- 
turer among the rest. The river di- 
vides the city, and the other passen- 
gers were set on shore on the quay ; 
but Holcroft, as directed by his letter, 
inquired for Capel-street, which was 
on the opposite side. Thither, ac- 
cordingly, he was carried ; and his 
trunk and himself landed in a beer- 
house. He was rather astonished, 
when the watermen demanded five 
and five-pence, together with a quart 
of three-penny, for his conveyance 
from the packet: and the more so, 
as he had seen the other passengers 
give but a shilling each, and one or 
two of the meaner among them only 
sixpence. He remonstrated against 
the imposition, and quoted the pre- 
cedent of the shilling; but in vain. 
“« The disorder of their looks, the 
smoothness of their tongues, oe 
t 
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the possession they had taken of his 
trunk, on which one of them seated 
himself, while the other argued the 
case, induced our novice to comply 
with their demands: but what gave 
him the greatest astonishment was, 
that the landlord of the beer-house, 
who had sworn stoutly to their 
honesty, while he was paying them, 
no sooner saw their backs turned, 
than, according to his own phraseo- 
logy, ‘ he pitched them to the dived, 
for a couple of cut-throat, chating 
rascals, that desarved hanging worse 
than a murderer.’ 

‘The reflections to which this 
and similar scenes gave rise in Mr. 
Holcroft’s mind, though trite, are 
not the less worthy of attention. 
He says, * During my short stay in 
Ireland, I had but too many occasions 


to observe a shocking depravity of 


manners, which I attribute either 
to the laws, or the want of a due 
enforcement of them. The Irish 
are habitually, not naturally, licen- 
tious. They have all that warmth 
and generosity which are the charac- 
teristics of the best dispositions ; 
and when properly educated, are an 
honour to mankind. Ireland has 
produced many first-rate geniuses ; 
and in my opinion, nothing but the 
foregoing circumstance has prevent- 
ed her from producing many more. 
It is the legislature which forms the 
manners of a nation.’ 

*€ When our traveller set out from 
London, he was assured that the 
house would open in the beginning 
of October, but it was November 
before the season commenced ; so 
that his finances were once more 
exhausted, and he was obliged to 
apply to the friend to whom 
Macklin had recommended him, 
fora further supply. The acting 
Manager was one D-—————., a busy, 
bustling fellow, void of ali civility, 


Mr. Holcroft in the Character of an Actor. 


who pretended to carry the world 
before him. 

“Mr. Holcroft soon discovered 
that there was an insurmountable 
antipathy between this man’s dis. 
position and his own. But the 
means of his subsistence were a 
stake; he endeavoured, therefore, 
to accommodate himself to the 
other’s temper as much as possible, 
and waited for the arrival of Macklin 
with the utmost impatience. He 
understood that his engagement had 
been permanently fixed at thirty 
shillings a week: but, when be 
went to the treasury, he found it 
reduced to a guinea; and whenever 
he finished his engagement, te- 
ceived the most mortifying and ip- 
sulting answers. He discovered the 
entire improbability of his becoming 
a favourite. None were such but 
those who could administer the 
grossest flattery, and who indus- 
triously listened: to whatever was 
said in the theatre concerning this 
petty despot and his management, 
in order to repeat it in the ear ot 
their employer. 

“ Holcroft bad vainly imagined 
that the presence of Macklin would 
put an end to all his grievances: be 
looked up to him as his patron, # 
one who had been the occasion of 
his leaving England, who had 
pledged himse}f to be his friend, 
and was bound to protect him. 
Whether D——— had prejudiced 
him against Holcroft, or whet 
Macklin himself was aware of his 
deficiency in the honeyed arts of 
adulation, he could not determue; 
but he found him very cold io bis 
interest, and far more disposed to 
browbeat than countenance bim. 
He had, as we have seen, promised 
to teach him a part, —~ bring him 
out in it; but when he ven 

ind bi received only 
remind him of it, he 
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greastic remarks on his incapacity. 
Holeroft, however, persisted in as- 
erting the positiveness of his agree- 
ment with respect to his salary, con- 
ceming which Macklin had the 
meanness to equivocate; but he 
weceeded in obtaining an addition 
of four shillings a week. 

« Unable to extricate himself, 
he endured the insults of malice 
aod ignorance for five months, till 
the money which he had borrowed 
had been deducted from his sti- 
pend, and then D immedi- 
ately discharged him. It would be 
no easy task to describe what he 
must have felt at this moment: he 
was not possessed of five shillings in 
the world, was in a strange coun- 
try, and had no means, now that he 





was shut out from the theatre, of 


oblaining a livelihood. He saw no- 
thing but misery and famine before 
bim, and he uttered the bitterest 
exclamations against Macklin for 
the perfidiousness of his conduct. 
This he felt so strongly, that though 


















Mr. Holcroft in the Character of an Astor. [75] 


Macklin by the severity of his man- 
ner had gained an almost entire 
ascendancy over him, he went to 
his house, and with the utmost 
firmness, after observing that he 
would rather starve than incur any 
further obligations to him, displayed 
the impropriety and injustice of his 
conduct in such animated terms, 
that all his wonted sternness fled, 
and the cynic stood abashed before 
the boy. 

‘* There was another theatre 
open in Smock-Alley, under the 
direction of Mossop: but he was 
insolvent, and none of his people 
were paid. Here, however, as a 
last resource, Holcroft applied, and 
was engaged at the same nominal 
salary that he had in Capel-street. 

‘* [t soon appeared that there was 
no probability of his being paid for 
his performance at Mossop's theatre : 
he was therefore forced to quit 
Dublin, and went on board the 
Packet for Parkgate, in March, 


1771. 
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SHIPWRECK AND SLavery oF Rosert AvAMs anp ais Companions 
ON THE AFRICAN Coast. 


[From Rosert Apams'’s Narrative. ] 


«6 OBERT Adams, aged 25, 

born at Hudson, about one 
hundred miles up the North 
River, from New York, where his 
father was a sail-maker, was brought 
up to the seafaring line, and made 
several voyages to Lisbon, Cadiz, 
Seville, and Liverpool. 

*€ On the 17th of June 1810, he 
sailed from New York in the ship 
Charles, John Horton master, of 
280 tons, Charles Stillwell owner ; 
laden with flour, rice, and salted 
provisions, bound to Gibraltar. 

‘€ The crew consisted of the fol- 
lowing persons: 

** Stephen Dolbie, mate, 

** Thomas Williams, 

‘€ Martin Clarke, 

* Unis Newsham, 

‘* Nicholas (a Swede), 

‘ John Stephens, 

‘* John Matthews, 

« James Davison, 

** Robert Adams, 
shipped at New York. 

* The vessel arrived in twenty- 
six days at Gibraltar, where the 
cargo was discharged. Here she 


was joined by Unis Nelson, another 
sailor: she lay at Gibraltar about a 
month, and after taking in sand bal- 
last, 68 pipes of wine, some blue 
nankeens, and old iron, proceeded 
on her voyage, the captain stating 
that he was bound to the Isle of 
May, for salt, but afterwards it 
appeared that he was going on a 
trading voyage down the coust. 
When they had been at sea about 
three weeks, Adams heard twe of 
the crew, Newsham and Matthews, 
who were old sailors, speaking to 
the mate, stating their opinion that 
the captain did not know where he 
was steering: the ship's course was 
then south south-west: they said 
he ought -to have steered to the 
northward of west. They had Ww 
beat against contrary winds for eight 
or nine days afterwards ; and on the 
11th of October, about 3 o'clock in 
the morning, they heard breakers; 
when Matthews, the man at the 
helm, told the mate who was keep 
ing watch, that he was sure they 
were near the shore ; to which the 
mate replied, that “he had va ot 
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mind the helm, or his wages would 
be stopped.” An hour afterwards 
the vessel struck, but there was so 
mach fog that the shore could not 
beseen. The boat was immediately 
hoisted out, and the mate and three 
samen got into it, but it instantly 
swamped. The four persons who 
were in it swam, or were cast ashore 
by the surf: soon after a sea wash- 
ed off four or five more of the 
crew, including Adams; but as all 
of the ship’s company could swim, 
except Nicholas and the mate, they 
reached the shore without much 
difficulty; the latter two were 
nearly exhausted, but no lives were 
lost. When morning came, it ap- 
peared that the ship had struck on 
areep of rocks that extended about 
three quarters of a mile into the 
a, and were more than twelve 
feet above the surface at low water. 
The place, according to the cap- 
lain’s reckoning, was about four 
hondred miles to the northward of 
Senegal. 

“ Soon after break of day they 
were surrounded by thirty or forty 
Moors, who were engaged in fish- 
ing on that coast, by whom Captain 
Horton and the ship's company 
Were nade prisoners, The vessel 
uiged : the cargo was almost en- 

y lost; and what remained of 
wreck was burnt by the Moors, 
for the copper bolts and sheathing ; 
but as they had no tools wherewith 
lo take off the copper, they saved 
ttle more than the bolts. ‘The 
Place, which was called El Gazie, 
Was a low sandy beach, having no 
lees in sight, nor any verdure. 
were Was no appearance of moun- 
in or hill; nor (excepting only 
the rock on which the ship was 
Wrecked) any thing but sand as far 
w the eye could reach. 
Moors were straight hair- 
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ed, but quite black; their dress 
consisted of little more than a raz 
or a skin round their waist, their 
upper parts and from their knees 
downwards, being wholly naked. 
The men had neither shoes nor hats, 
but wore their hair very long: the 
women had a little dirty rag round 
their heads by way of turban. They 
were living in tents made of stuff 
like a coarse blanket, of goat's hair, 
and sheep's wool interwoven; but 
some of them were without tents, 
until they were enabled to make 
them of the sails of the ship; out of 
which they also made themselves 
clothes. The men were circum- 
cised. They appeared to be pro- 
vided with no cooking utensil what- 
ever. Theis mode of dressing fish 
was by drying it in the sun, 
cutting it into thin pieces, and 
letting it broil on the hot sand; 
but they were better off after the 
wreck, as they secured several pots, 
saucepans, &c. So extremely indi- 
gent were these people, that when 
unable to catch fish, they were in 
danger of starving; and in the 
course of fourteen days, or there- 
abouts, that they ‘remained at El 
Gazie, they were three or four days 
without fish, owing to the want of 
proper tackle. Among the articles 
in a chest that floated ashore, was 
fishing tackle, which the crew of 
the Charles offered to shew the 
Moors how to use, and to assist 
them in fishing; but they refused 
to be instructed, or to receive any 
assistance. At length, having ac- 
cumulated enough to load'a camel, 
they raised their tents, and depart- 
ed, taking with them their prison- 
ers, 
‘« Besides the Moors there was a 
young man in appearance a French- 
man, but dressed like a Moor. As 


captain Horton spoke French, he 
conversed 
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conversed with this man, who told 
him that about a year before he had 
made his escape from Santa Cruz, 
in the Canary Islands, in a small 
vesse], with some other Frenchmen; 
and that having approached the 
shore to procure goats, they had 
found it impossible to get the vessel 
off again, on account of the surf, 
and were taken prisoners ; his com- 
panions had been sent up the coun- 
try. As he associated, and ate and 
slept with the Moors, Adams was 
ef opinion that he had turned Mo- 
hammedan, although he assured 
captain Horton that he had not 
done so. 

‘€ Onvthe landing of the captain 
and crew, the Moors stripped all 
of them naked, and hid the clothes 
under ground, as well as the articles 
which they bad collected from the 
ship, or which had floated ashore. 
Being thus exposed to a scorching 
sun, their skins became dreadfully 
blistered, and at night they were 
obliged to dig holes in the sand to 
sleep in, for the sake of coolness. 

‘* This was not the only evil 
they bad to encounter, for as the 
Moors swarmed with lice, Adams 
and his companions soon became 
covered with them. 

** About a week after landing, 
the captain became extremely ill, 
and having expressed himself vio- 
lently on the occasion of his being 
stripped, and frequently afterwards 
using loud and coarse language, 
and menacing gestures, he was at 
length seized by the Moors and put 
todeath. The instrument they used 
on the occasion was a sword which 
they found in the cabin: the cap- 
tain used no resistance; he was in 
fact so reduced by sickness, and 
Was in such a state of despondency, 
that he frequently declared he 
wished for death. It was the 
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manner of the captain that gave 
offence, as the Moors could not up- 
derstand what he said, any more 
than. he could understand them. 
One thing in paiticular, abeu 
which Adams understood the 
Moors to quarrel with him was, 
that as he was extremely dirty, and 
(like all the party) covered with 
vermin, they wished him to go 
down to the sea to wash, and made 
signs for him to do so. But partly 
from an obstinacy of disposition, 
and partly from the _ lassitude 
brought on by sickness and de- 
spair, he refused to do as desired; 
and whenever pressed to do 50, 
used the most threatening looks, 
actions, and words. 

“’ When the vessel struck, the 
captain gave orders that the heads 
of the wine casks should be knock- 
ed in, in the hope of thereby mak- 
ing her float ; and when he found 
that did not succeed, he ordered 
that the guns, flour, anchors, &c. 
should be thrown overboard, and 
the water started. In the confu- 
sion and alarm, the muskets and 
powder were also thrown over 
board; otherwise the party might 
have had the means of defending 
themselves against the Moors who 
appeared on their first landing, the 
number of whom did not exceed 
forty or fifty people ; but though the 
captain was a man of courage, 
appeared to be utterly deprived of 
reflection after the vessel had struck. 
He was also an excellent navige 
tor, but relied too much upon the 
mate. 

“* After they had remained about 
ten or twelve days, until the ship 
and materials had quite disappea™ 
ed, the Moors made preparation od 
depart, and divided the pf ‘. 
among them, carefully hiding ! 
the.sand every thing they bad ren 
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from the wreck. Adams, the mate, 
and Newsham, were left in the pos- 
gssion of about twenty Moors, 
(men, women, and children,) who 

itted the sea-coast, having four 
camels, three of which they loaded 
with water, and the other with fish 
and baggage. They travelled very 
imegularly, sometimes going only 
tenor twelve miles a day, but often 
considerably more, making upon 
ap average about fifteen miles a 
day; occasionally going two or 
three days without stopping, except 
atnight, at others resting a day or 
two ; on which occasions they pitch- 
ed the tents to recruit the camels. 

“ Except one woman, who had 
an infant, which she carried on her 
back, the whole of the party went 
wo foot. The route was to the 
eastward, but inclining rather to 
the south than to the north of east, 
across a desert, sandy plain, with 
secasional Jow hills and stones. At 
the end of about thirty days, during 
which they did not see any human 
being, they arrived at a place, the 
the name of which Adams did not 
hear, where they found about thirty 
o forty tents, and a pool of water, 
surrounded by a few shrubs, which 
was the only water they bad met 
with since quitting the coast. 

“In the first week after their 
arrival, Adams and his companions 
being greatly fatigued, were not re- 
quired to do any work, but at the 
ead of that time they were put to 
lend some goats and sheep, which 
Were the first they had seen. About 
this time John Stephens arrived, 
under charge of a Moor, and was 
‘ent to work in company with 

8. Stephens was a Portu- 
Suese, about cighteen years of age. 
At this place they remained about 
4 month. 


“The mate offered the Moors 
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one hundred dollars to take the 
party to Senegal, which was called 
by the Moors Agadecer Bomba, 
which they refused; but, as Adams 
understood, they were willing to 
take them to a place named Suerra. 
Not being acquainted with this 
place, they objected to go thither ; 
but when they began to learn the 
language, they found that what 
was called Suerra, meant Mogadore. 
The mate and Newsham remained 
only a few days at the place at 
which they were stopping, when 
they went away with some of the 
Muors in a northerly direction. It 
was very much the desire of Adams 
and Stephens to continue in com- 
pany with the mate and the others, 
but they were not permitted, 

“ Some days after, it was pro- 
posed by the Moors to Adams and 
Stephens to accompany them.in an 
expedition to Soudenny to procure 
slaves. It was with great difficulty 
they could understand this propo- 
sal, but the Moors made themselves 
intelligible by pointing to some Ne- 
gro boys who were employed in 
taking care of sheep and goats ; and 
as they frequently mentioned the 
word ‘ Suerra,’ Adams at last made 
out, that if he and Stephens would 
join in the expedition, they should 
be taken to that place, Being in 
the power of the Moors, they had 
no option, and baving therefore 
signified their consent, the party, 
consisting of about eighteen Moors, 
and the two whites, set off for Sou- 
denny, taking with them niné ca- 
mels, laden with water and tr 
flour, procured at the place at whic 
they had stopped. After proceed- 
ing two days, they were joined by 
twelve other Moors, and three more 
camels, and then the whole party 
set off to cross the Desert, proceed- 


ing south south-east; travelling at 
first 
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first at the rate of from fifteen to 
twenty miles a day. It was the ex- 
pectation of the Moors, that by tra- 
velling at that rate for ten days, they 
should come to a place where water 
was to be procured; but the wea- 
ther having been exceedingly hot, 
and the season dry, when they ar- 
rived at the spot (which they did 
in ten days) where the water was 
expected, which seemed to be a 
well about eight or nine feet deep, 
it was found quite dry. By this 
time their water running very short, 


they resorted to the expedient of 


mixing tbe remainder of their stock 
with the camels’ urine, and then 
set out again on their journey to 
Soudenny, pursuing a course rather 
more southerly, in the neighbour- 
hood of which they arrived in about 
four days more. About two days’ 
journey from this place they ap- 
peared to have left the Desert, the 
country began to be hilly, and they 
met with some small trees. 

** Soudenny is a small negro vil- 
lage, having grass and shrubs grow- 
ing about it, and a small brook of 
water. The houses are built of 
clay, the roofs being composed of 
sticks laid flat, with clay on the 
top. For a week or thereabouts, 
after arriving in the neighbourhood 
of this place, the party concealed 
themselves amongst the hills and 
bushes, lying in wait for the inha- 
bitants; when they seized upon a 
woman with a child in her arms, 
and two children, (boys), whom 
they found walking in the evening 
near the town. 

* During the next four or five 
days the party remained concealed, 
when one evening, as they were all 
lying on the ground, a large party 
of Negroes, (consisting of forty or 
fifty men,) made their appearance, 


armed with daggers and bows and 
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arrows, who surrounded and took 
them all prisoners, without the least 
resistance being attempted, and car. 
ried them into the town ; tying the 
hands of some, and driving the 
whole party before them. During 
the night, above one hundred Ne. 
groes kept watch over them. The 
next day they were taken before the 
Governor, or chief person, named 
Mahamoud, a remarkably ugly Ne- 
gro, who ordered that they should 
all be imprisoned. The place of 
confinement was a mere mud wall, 
about six feet high, from whence 
they might readily have esca 
(though strongly guarded,) if the 
Moors had been enterprising, but 
they were a cowardly set. Here 
they were kept three or four days, 
for the purpose, as it afterward ap- 
peared, of being sent forward to 
Tombuctoo, which Adams con- 
cluded to be the residence of the 
king of the country. 

‘* The better order of natives at 
Soudenny wear blue nankeen, in 
the manner of a frock ; but are en- 
tirely without shoes, hats, or turbans, 
except the Chief, who at times 
wears a blue turban. The distin- 
guishing ornament of the Chief is 
some gold worked on the shoulder 
of his frock, in the manner of an 
epaulette ; some of the officers 
about bim were ornamented in 4 
similar manner, but with smaller 
epaulettes. Their arms were bows 
and arrows; the former aboot four 
feet long, with strings made of the 
skin of some anima!; the arrows 
were about a foot and a half long, 
and not feathered. The Negroes 
frequently practised shooting # 
small marks of clay, which they 
scarcely ever missed at fifteen oF 
twenty yards distance. od 

‘«« The houses have only a groe 
floor; and are without ee 
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or utensils, except wooden bowls, 
and mats made of grass. They 
never make fires in their houses. 
The lower order of people wear 
blankets, which they buy from the 
Moors. After remaining about 
four days at Soudenny, the prison- 
ers were sent to Tombuctoo, under 
an escort of about sixty armed men, 
having about eighteen camels and 
dromedaries. 

“ During the first ten days, they 
proceeded eastward at the rate of 
about fifteen to twenty miles a day, 
the prisoners and most of the Ne- 
groes walking, the officers riding, 
two upon each camel or dromedary. 
As the prisoners were all impressed 
with the belief that they were go- 
ing to execution, several of the 
Moors attempted to escape ; and in 
consequence, after a short consulta- 
tion, fourteen were put to death, by 
being belieaded at a small village at 
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which they then arrived: and as a 
terror to the rest, the head of one 
of them was hung round the neck 
of a camel for three days, until it 
became so putrid that they were 
obliged to remove it. At this vil- 
lage the natives wore gold rings in 
their ears, sometimes two rings in 
each ear, They had a hole through 
the cartilage of the nose, wide 
enough to admit a thick quill, in 
which Adams saw some of the na- 
lives wear a large ring of an oval 
Shape, that hung down to the 
mouth, 

‘* 'T'bey waited only one day at 
this place, and then proceeded to- 
wards Tombuctoo, shaping their 
course to the northward of East; 
and quickening their pace to the 
rate of twenty miles a day, they 
completed their journey in fifteen 
days.” 





DESCRIPTION OF ToMBUCTOO, 


(From the same. ] 


t% PON their arrival at Tom 
buctoo, the whole party 
Was immediately taken before the 
King, who ordered the Moors into 
nson, but treated Adams and the 
Fortuguese boy as curiosities; tak- 
ing them to his house, where they 
remained during their residence at 
Tombuctoo, 
_“ For some time after their ar- 
rival, the Queen and her female 
attendants used to sit and look at 
ms and his companion for hours 


oh She treated them with 
1816, 


great kindness, and at the first in- 
terview offered them some bread 
baked under ashes. 

« The King and Queen, the for- 
mer of whom was named Woollo, 
the latter Fatima, were very old, 
grey-headed people. The Qeeen 
was extremely fat. Her dress was 
of blue nankeen, edged with gold 
lace round the bosom and on the 
shoulder, and having a belt or stripe 
of the same material half way down 
the dress, which came only a few 


inches below the knees. dress 
F of 
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of the other females of Tombuctoo, 
though less ornamented than that 
of the Queen, was in the same 
short fashion, so that as they wore 
no close under garments, they might, 
when sitting on the ground, as far 
as decency was concerned, as well 
have had no covering at all. The 

een’s head-dress consisted of a 
blue nankeen turban; but this was 
worn only upon occasions of cere- 
mony, or when she walked out. 
Besides the turban, she had her hair 
stuck full of bone ornaments of a 
square shape, about the size of dice, 
extremely white; she had large 
gold hoop ear-rings, and many 
necklaces, some of them of gold, 
the others made of beads of various 
colours. She wore no shoes; and, 
in consequence, her feet appeared 
to be as hard and dry ‘ as the hoofs 
of an ass.’ 

** Besides the blue nankeen dress 
just described, the Queen some- 
times wore an under dress of white 
muslin ; at other times a red one. 
This colour was produced by the 
juice of a red root which grows in 
the neighbourhood, about a foot 
and a half long. Adams never saw 
any silks worn by the Queen or 
any other inhabitant of Tombuctoo ; 
for, although they have some silks 
brought by the Moors, they appear- 
ed to be used entirely for purposes 
of external trade. 

‘“« The dress of the King was a 
flue nankeen frock decorated with 
gold, having gold epaulettes, and a 
broad waistband of the same metal. 
He sometimes wore a turban; but 
often went bare-headed, When he 
walked through the town he was 
generally a little in advance of his 
party. His subjects saluted bim by 
inclinations of the head and body ; 
or by touching his head with their 
hands, and then kissing their hands. 


When he received his subjects in 
his palace, it was his custom to gi 
on the ground, and their mode of 
saluting him on such occasions was 
by kissing his head. 

“ The King’s house, or palace, 
which is built of clay and grass, 
(not whitewashed) consists of eight 
or ten small rooms on the ground 
floor; and is surrounded by a wal! 
of the same materials, against part 
of which the house is built. The 
space within the wall is about half 
an acre. Whenever a trader ar. 
rives, he is required to bring his 
merchandize into this space for the 
inspection of the King, for the pur- 
pose, Adams thinks, (but is not 
certain) of duties being charged 
upon it. The King’s attendants, 
who are with him all the day, ge- 
nerally consist of about thirty per- 
sons, several of whom are armed 
with daggers and bows and arrows. 
Adams does not know if he had 
any family. 

‘« In a store-room of the King’s 
house Adams observed about twenty 
muskets, apparently of French ma- 
nufacture, one of them double-bar- 
relled; but he never saw them 
made use of. 

“« For a considerable time after 
the arrival of Adams and his com- 
panion, the people used to come it 
crowds to stare at them; and be 
afterwards understood that may 
persons came several days’ journey 
on purpose. ‘The Moors 
closely confined in prison; . 
Adams and the Portugueze boy ~ 
permission to visit them. At ®¢ 
end of about six months, there # 
rived a company of trading = 
with tobacco, who after some week 
ransomed the whole party. _ 
does not know the precise qoant') 
of tobacco which was paid for them. 
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camels, with the exception of about 
fifty pounds weight reserved by the 
Moors. These Moors seemed to 
be well known at Tombuctoo, which 

, he understood, they were ac- 
customed to visit every year during 
the rainy season. 


«€ Tombuctoo is situated on a level 
plain, having a river about two 
bundred yards from the town, on 
the south-east side, named La Mar 
Zarah. The town appeared to 
Adams to cover as much ground as 
Lisbon. He is unable to give any 
idea of the number of its inbabi- 
tants; but as the houses are not 
built in streets, or with any regu- 
larity, its population, compared 
with that of European towns, is by 
no means in proportion to its .size. 
It has no walls, nor any thing re- 
sembling fortification. The houses 
ae square, built of sticks, clay, and 
grass, with flat roofs of the same 
materials. The rooms are all on 
the ground floor, and are without 
ay article of furniture, except 
tarthen jars, wooden bowls, and 
mats made of grass, upon which the 
people sleep. He did not observe 
any houses, or any other buildings, 
constructed of stone. 

“ The river La Mar Zarah is 
about three quarters of a mile wide 
at Tombuctoo, and appears to have, 
in this place, but little current, 
lowing to the south-west. About 
‘wo miles from the town to the 
southward it runs between two high 
mountains, apparently as high as the 
Mountains which Adams saw in Bar- 

here it is about half a mile 

' The water of La Mar Zarah 
rather brackish, but is commonly 
ank by the natives; there not 
8,48 Adams believes, any wells 
“tombuctoo, The vessels used by 
natives are small canoes for fish- 
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ing, the largest of which isabout ten 
feet long, capable of carrying three 
meo: they are built of fig-trees 
hollowed out, and caulked with 
grass; and are worked with pad- 
dles about six feet long. The river 
is well stored with fish, chiefly of a 
sort which Adams took for the red 
mullet : there is also a large red fis!:, 
in shape somewhat like a salmon, 
and having teeth ; he thinksit is the 
same fish which is known in New 
York by the name of ‘ sheep’s-head.’ 
The common mode of cooking the 
fish is by boiling; but they never 
take out the entrails. 

** The principal fruits at Tom- 
buctoo are cocoa-nuts, dates, figs, 
pine-apples, and a sweet fruit about 
as large as an apple, with a stone 
about the size of a plumb-stone., 
This latter was greatly esteemed ; 
and being scarce, was preserved 
with care for the Royal Family. 
The leaves of this fruit resembled 
those of a peach. 

‘« The vegetables are carrots, 
turnips, sweet potatoes, negro 
beans, and cabbages; but the latter 
are eaten very small, and never 
grow to a solid head. 

‘ The grain is principally rice 
and guinea-corn. The cultivation 
of the soil at ‘Tombuctoo requires 
very little labour, and is chiefly per- 
formed with a kind of hoe which 
the natives procure from the Moors, 
and which appears to be their only 
implement of husbandry. Adams 
never observed any cattle used in 
agriculture. 

« The guinea-corn grows five or 
six feet high, with a bushy head as 
large as a pint bottle, the grain be- 
ing about the size of a mustard seed, 
of which each head contains about 
a double handful, This they beat 
upon a stone until they extract all 


the seed, and then they put it be- 
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tween two flat stones and grind it. 
These operations are performed by 
one person. The meal, when 
ground, is sifted through a small 
sieve made of grass. The coarse 
stoff is boiled for some time, after 
which the flour is mixed with it, and 
when well boiled together it makes 
a thick mess like burgoo. This is 
put into a wooden dish, and a hole 
being made in the middle of the 
mess, some goat’s milk is poured 
into it. The natives then sit on the 
ground, men, women, and children, 
indiscriminately round the mess 
thus prepared, and eat it with their 
fingers. Even the King and Queen 
do the same, having neither spoons, 
knives, nor forks. In the prepara- 
tion of this food for the King and 
Queen, they sometimes use butter, 
which is produced from goat's milk; 
and though soft and mixed with 
bair, it appeared to be considered a 
great dainty. Some of the bowls 
out of which the natives eat are 
made of cocoa-nut shells ; but most 
of them are of the trunk of the 
fig-tree hollowed out with chisels. 

“The animals are elephants, 
cows, goats, (no horses), asses, 
camels, dromedaries, dogs, rabbits, 
antelopes, and an animal called Aei- 
rte, of the shape of a camel, but 
much smaller. These latter are 
only used by the Negroes for rid- 
ing, as they are stubborn, and unfit 
to carry ofher burdens: they are 
excessively fleet, and will travel for 
dayg together at the rate of fifty 
miles a day. The Moors were very 
desirous of purchasing these ani. 
mals, but the Negroes refused to 
sell them, 

“ The elephants are taken b 
shooting with arrows pointed wit 
a metal like stee], about a foot long, 
and exceedingly sharp. These ar- 
rows are sterped in a liquid of a 


black colour ; and when the anima} 
is wounded they let him go, but 
keep him in sight for three or four 
days, at the end of which he ex- 
pires from the effects of the wound, 
Adams never saw more than one 
killed, which was at the distance of 
about two miles from the town. 
He was one evening speaking toa 
Negro, when they heard a whistling 
noise at a distance: as soon as it 
was heard, the Negro said it was 
an elephant, and next morning at 
day-light he set off with his bow 
and arrows in pursuit of him. 
Adams, the Portuguese boy, and 
many of the town’s people accom- 
panied him, until they came within 
about three quarters of a mile of 
the elephant, but were afraid to 
go any nearer on account of his 
prodigious size. The Negro being 
mounted on a heirie, went close 
to him, riding at speed past his 
head: as he passed him he dis- 
charged an arrow, which struck 
the elephant near the shoulder, 
which instantly started, and went 
in pursuit of the man, striking his 
trunk against the ground with vio- 
lence, and making a most tremen- 
dous roaring, which ‘ might have 
been heard three miles off. Owing 
to the fleetness of the heirie, 
which ran the faster from fear, tbe 
elephant was soon left at a distance; 
and three days afterwards was found 
lying on the ground in a dying 
state, about a mile from the spo 
where it was shot. According © 
the best of Adams's recollection, " 
was at least twenty feet high; 
though of such an immense 

the natives said it was a ar wes 
2 legs were as thick as ae 

y. The first operation 

Negroes was to take out ee 
tusks, the two largest of 

were about five feet long. po 
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then cut off the legs, and pieces of 
lean from the hinder parts of the 
body, and carried them home; 
where they skinned the flesh, and 
then exposed it to dry in the sun 
for two days. It was afterwards 
boiled, but proved to Adams's taste 

coarse food, the grain of the 
meat being as thick as a straw, and 
of a.very strong flavour. The only 
thing eaten with it was salt, which 
is procured from a place called Tu- 
denny Wells, which will be spoken 
of hereafter. Upon the occasion 
of the elephant being killed, the 
Negroes were greatly delighted : 
and Adams frequently laughed with 
them, at the recollection of their 
appearance as they stood round the 
dead carcase, all laughing and 
shewing their white teeth at once, 
which formed a ridiculous constrast 
with their black faces. 

“ The other wild animals which 
Adams saw, were foxes, porcupines, 
baboons, wolves, and a large species 
of rat which frequents the river. 
He does not appear to have seen 
either hippopotami or alligators. 

_“« Besides these, there is in the 
vicinity of Tombuctoo a most ex- 
\aordinary animal named courcoo, 
tomewhat resembling a very large 
dog, but having an opening or hol- 
low on its back like a pocket, in 
which it carries its prey. It has 
short pointed ears, and a short tail. 
lts skin is of an uniform reddish- 
brown on its back, like a fox, but 
its belly is of a light grey. colour. 
It will ascend trees with great agi- 
lity and gather cocoa-nuts, which 

$ supposes to be a part of its 
food. But it also devours goats, 
aad even young children, and the 
» o'0es were greatly afraid of it. 
Its ery is like that of an owl. 

‘ The wolves are destructive to 
Ms as well as goats. The foxes 
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frequently carry of youmg goats 
and guinea-fowls, particularly, the 
former. Although he never saw 
either lions, tigers, or wild cats, yet 
the roaring of animals of these de- 
scriptions was heard every night in 
the neighbouring mountains, 

‘* The domestic birds are guinea- 
fowls. The wild birds are ostriches, 
eagles, crows, owls, green parrots, 
a large brown bird tbat lives upon 
fish, and several smaller birds. He 
does not recollect to have seen any 
swallows. | 

« The ostriches are about double 
the size of a turkey, quite wild, 
and go in flocks. When any are 
observed in the day time, the place 
where they resort is marked, and 
they are caught at night by men 
mounted on heiries, who strike 
them with sticks, Whea they are 
first caught their feathers are v 
beautiful. The flesh of the ostrich 
is cooked without being previously 
dried in the sun, and is good eating, 
as well as the eggs, which are boil- 
ed: in fact, almost every thing 
which the Negroes of Tombuctoo 
eat is boiled. 

‘¢ The principal animal food eaten 
by the Negroes is goats’ flesh. 
Adams did not see more than one 
cow killed during his stay; and 
then, he thinks, it was on account 
of the animal's being in a declining 
state. The cows are very small, 
and but few in number; some of 
them are milk-white; but the co- 
lour of the greater part is red, 

«“ There are two sorts of antsat 
Tombuctoo ; the largest black, the 
smallest red; which appear at times 
in prodigious numbers. He has 
also seen bees there; but he, has 
no recollection of having seen any 
honey. ' ‘ 

“ ‘Having occasionally at night, 
seen a light like fire on the — 
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tdins to the southward of the town, 
Adams had the curiosity to visit 
them, and found a considerable 
quantity of sulphur, which the 
natives collected. The only use 
to which he has seen them apply 
this mineral, was to mix it with 
a substance in black lumps which 
looked like opium, for the purpose 
of making a liquid into which they 
dipped the heads of their arrows. 
It was witb an arrow so prepared 
that the elephant, before spoken of, 
was killed. 

The natives of Tombuctoo are 
a stout, healthy race, and are sel- 
dom sick, although they expose 
themselves by lying out in the sun 
at mid-day, when the heat is almost 
insupportable to a white man. It 
is the universal practice of both 
sexes to grease themselves all over 
with butter produced from goat's 
milk, which makes the skin smooth, 
and gives it a shining appearance. 
This is usually renewed every day ; 
when neglected, the skin becomes 
rough, greyish, and extremely ugly. 
They usually sleep under cover at 
night; but sometimes, in the hot- 
test weather, they will lie exposed 
10 the night air with little or no 
covering, notwithstanding that the 
fog which rises from the river de- 
scends like dew, and in fact, at that 
season, supplies the want of rain. 

** All the males of Tombuctoo 
have an incision on their faces from 
the top of the forehead down to the 
nose, from which proceed other la- 
teral incisions over the eyebrows, 
into all of which is inserted a blue 
dye, produced from a kind of ore 
which is found in the neighbouring 
mountains, The women have also 
incisions on their faces; but ina dif- 
ferent fashion ; the lines being from 
two to five in number, cut on each 


cheek bone, from the tem le straight 
downwards: they are Xe Stained 
with blue. These incisions being 
made on the faces of both sexes 
when they are about twelve months 
old, the dyeing material which js 
inserted in them becomes scarcely 
visible as they grow up. 

“ Except the King and Queen 
and their companions, who had 3 
change of dress about once a week, 
the people were in general very 
dirty, sometimes not washing them- 
selves for twelve or fourteen days 
together. Besides the Queen, who, 
as has been already stated, wore 4 
profusion of ivory and bone orma- 
ments in her hair, some of a square 
shape and others about as thick as 
a shilling, but rather smaller, (strings 
of which she wore about her wrists 
and ankles) many of the women 
were decorated in a similar mavner; 
and they seemed to consider hardly 
any favour too great to be conferred 
on the person who would make 
them a present of these precious or- 
naments. Gold earrings were 
much worn. Some of the women 
had also rings on their fingers: but 
these appeared to Adams to be of 
brass: and as many of the latter 
had letters upon them (but whether 
in the Roman or Arabic characters 
Adamscannot tell) he concluded both 
from this circumstance, and from 
their workmanship, that they were 
not made by the Negroes, bat ob- 
tained from the Moorish traders. 

“« The ceremony of marvage 
amongst the upper ranks of Ton 
buctoo is for the bride to go in the 
day time to the King’s house, 
to remain there until after sunset, 
when the man who is to be 
husband to fetch her away. 
This is usually followed by a feast 
the same night, and a dance. re 
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did pot observe what | ceremonies 
were used in the marriages of the 
lower classes. 

« As it is common to have 
wyeral concubines besides a wife, 
the women are continually guarrel- 
jing and fighting. But there is a 
marked difference in the degree of 
respect with which they are each 
treated by the husband ; the wife 
aways having a decided pre-emi- 
nence. The Negroes, however, 
appeared to Adams to be jealous 
and severe with all their women, 
frequently beating them for appa- 
rently very little cause. 

“ The women appear to suffer 
very little trom child - birth, and 
they will be seen walking about as 
usual the day after such an event. 
lt is their practice to grease a child 
allover soon after its birth, and to 
expose it for about an hour to the 
sun: the infants are at first of a 
reddish colour, but become black in 
three or four days. 

“ ]ilicit intercourse appeared to 
be but little regarded amongst the 
lower orders ; and chastity amongst 
the women in general seemed to be 
preserved only so far as their situa- 
tions or circumstances rendered it 
becessary for their personal safety 
o& convenience. In the higher 
tanks, if a woman prove with child 
the man is punished with slavery, 
unless he will take the woman for 
his wife and maintain her. Adams 
Knew an instance of a young maa 
who, having refused to marry a 
woman by whom he had a child, 
was on that account condemned to 
avery. He afterwards repented ; 
but was not then permitted to re- 
tract his refusal, and was sent away 
to be sold. 

“The practice of procuring 
abortion is very common. Adams 
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was informed that in cases of preg- 
nancy from illicit intercourse, where 
the woman would not submit to 
this alternative, it was no unusual 
thing for the father secretly to poi- 
son her. 

“ The Negroes of Tombuctoo 
are very vehement in their quarrels. 
When they strike with their fists 
they use the under part of the hafd, 
as if knocking with a hammer; 
but their principal mode of offence 
is by biting. On the whole, how- 
ever, they are a good-natured peo- 
ple; and always treated Adams 
with the greatest kindness. 

‘* It does not appear that they have 
any public religion, as they have no 
house of worship, no priest, and, as 
far as Adams could discover, never 
meet together to pray. He has 
seen some of the Negroes who were 
circumcised ; but he concluded that 
they had been in the possession of 
the Moors, or had been resident at 
Tudenny. 

“* The only ceremony that ap- 
peared like the act of prayer, was 
on the occasion of the death of any 
of the inhabitants, when their rela- 
tives assembled and sat round the 
corpse, The burial is unattended 
with any ceremony. The deceased 
are buried in the clothes in which 
they die, at a small distance to the 
south-west of the tows. 

‘© Adams does not believe that 
any of the Negroes could write, as 
he never saw any of them at- 
tempt it; their accounts appeared 
to be kept by notching sticks. Al- 
most all the Moors, on the contra- 
ry, are able to write. 

«« Their only physicians are old 
women, who cure diseases and 
wounds by the application of sim- 
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large egg; which one of the wo- 
men cured in about a month by 
rubbing it and applying a plaister of 
herbs. They cure the tooth-ache 
by the application of a liquid pre- 
pared from roots; which frequent- 
ly causes not only the defective 
tooth to fall out, but one or two 
others. 

« He never saw any of the Ne- 
groes blind but such as were very 
old; of these, judging from their 
appearance, he thinks he has seen 
some upwards of one hundred years 
of age. Children are obliged to 
support their parents in their old 
age ; but when old people are child- 
less, there is a house for their re- 
ception, in which they live, four or 
five in a room, at the cost of the 
King. 

“« The only tools which the Ne- 
groes appeared to possess (besides 
the hoes and chisels previously 
mentioned) were knives and small 
hatchets with which they cut their 
timber, and a few other rough in- 
struments of iron which they pro- 
cured from the Moors. Adams 
does not remember ever to have 
seen a saw. 

*« Their musical instruments are, 
1st, a sort of fife made of reeds; 
2d, a kind of tambourine covered 
with goat's skin, within which are 
ostrich quills laid across in such a 
manner that when the skin is struck 
with the hand the quills jar against 
it; 3d, an instrument which they 
call bandera, made of several co- 
coa-nut shells tied together with 
thongs of goat-skin, and covered 
with the same material ; a hole at 
the top of the instrument is covered 
with strings of leather or tendons, 
drawn tightly across it, on which 
the performer plays with the fingers 
in the manner of a guitar. 

« Their principal and favourite 


amusement is dancing, which takes 
place about once a week in the 
town, when a hundred dancers or 
more, assemble, men, women, and 
children, but the greater number 
men, Whilst they are engaged in 
the dance they sing extremely loud 
to the music of the tambourine, 
fife, and bandera; so that the noise 
they make may be heard all over 
the town. They dance in a circle, 
and (when this amusement conti- 
nues till the night) generally round 
a fire. Their usual time of begin. 
ning is about two hours before sun- 
set, and the dance not unfrequently 
lasts all night. The men have the 
most of the exercise in these sports 
whilst daylight lasts, the women 
continuing nearly in one spot, and 
the men dancing to and from them. 
During this time the dance is con 

ducted with some decency: but 
when night approaches, and the 
women take a more active part in 
the amusement, their thin and short 
dresses, and the agility of their ac- 

tions, are little calculated to admit 
of the preservation of any deco- 

rum, 

« It has been already stated, 
that Adams can form no idea of 
the population of Tombuctoo ; but 
he thinks that once he saw as many 
as two thousand persons assembled 
at one place. This was on the oc- 
casion of a party of five hundred 
men going out to make war 10 
Bambara. The day after their de- 
parture they were followed by 8 
great number of camels, dromeda. 
ries, and heiries, laden with provi- 
sions. Such of these people as af 
terwards returned, came back 
parties of forty or fifty; many. 
them did not return at all whilst 
Adams remained at Tombuctoo; 
but he never heard that any of them 
had been killed. « pine 
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« Abovt once a month a party 
of a hundred cr more armed men 
out in a similar manner to 
re slaves. These armed par- 
ties were all on foot except the 
officers; they were usually absent 
from one week to a month, and at 
times brought in considerable num- 
bers. The slaves were generally a 
diferent race of people from those 
of Tombuctoo, and differently 
clothed, their dress being for the 
most part of coarse white linen or 
cotton. He once saw amongst 
them a woman who had her teeth 
filed round, he supposes by way of 
ornament ; and as they were very 
long, they resembled crow-quills. 
The greatest number of slaves that 
he recollects to have seen brought 
in at one time, was about twenty, 
and these he was informed were 
from the place called Bambara, ly- 
ing to the southward and westward 
of Tombuctoo; which he under- 
stood to be the country whither the 
aforesaid parties generally went in 
quest of them. 

“The slaves thus brought in 
were chiefly women and children, 
who, after being detained a day or 
two at the King’s house, were sent 
away to other parts for sale. The 
returns for them consisted of blue 
nankeens, blankets, barley, tobacco, 
and sometimes gunpowder. This 
latter article appeared to be more 
valuable than gold, of which double 
the weight was given in barter for 
gunpowder. Their manner of pre- 
serving it was in skins. It was 
however never used at Tombuctoo 
except as an article of trade. 

“ Although the King was des- 
potic, and could compel his sub- 
jects to take up arms when he re- 
quired it, yet it did not appear that 

were slaves whom he might 
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sell, or employ as such generally ; 
the only actual slaves being such as 
were brought from other countries, 
or condemned criminals. Of the 
latter class only twelve persons were 
condemned to slavery during the 
six months of Adams's residence at 
Tombuctoo. The offences of which 
they had been guilty were poison- 
ing, theft, and refusing to join a 
party sent out to procure slaves 
from foreign countries. 

‘* Adams never saw any indivi- 
dual put to death at Tombuctoo, 
the punishment for heavy offences 
being, as has just been stated, sla- 
very ; for slighter misdemeanours 
the offenders are punished with 
beating with a stick; but in no 
case is this punishment very severe, 
seldom exceeding two dozen blows, 
with a stick of the thickness of a 
small walking cane. 

‘© Adams did not observe any 
shops at Tombuctoo. The goods 
brought for sale, which consisted 
chiefly of tobacco, tar, gunpowder, 
blue nankeens, blankets, earthen 
jars, and some silks, are obtained 
from the Moors, and remain in the 
King’s house, until they are dis- 
posed of. The only other objects 
of trade appeared to be slaves. 

‘© The principal articles given in 
exchange in trade by the people of 
Tombuctoo, are gold-dust, ivory, 
gum, cowries, ostrich feathers, and 
goat skins; which latter they stain 
red and yellow. Adams has seen a 
full-grown slave bought for forty or 
fifty cowries. He never saw the 
Negroes find any gold, but he un- 
derstood that it was procured out 
of the mountains, and on the banks 
of the rivers, to the southward of 
Tombuctoo. 

« The Negroes consume the to- 
bacco both in snuff and for smok- 
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ing; for the latter purpose they use 
pipes, the tubes of which are made 
of the leg bones of ostriches. 

“ The chief use to which they 
apply the tar brought by the Moors 
is to protect the camels and other 
animals from the attacks of large 
green flies, which ate very nume- 
rous, and greatly distress them. 
Adams has sometimes seen tar- 
water mixed with the food of the 
natives as medicine, which made it 
so nauseous to his taste that he 
could not eat it. The Negroes, 
however, did not appear to have 
the same dislike to it; from which 
he infers, that the use of tar-water 
in their food was frequent, though 
he only saw it four or five times. 
None of the persons whom he saw 
using it were in bad health at the 
lime. 

‘* During the whole of Adams's 
residence at Tombactoo, he never 
saw any other Moors than those 
whom he accompanied thither, and 
the ten by whoin they were ran- 
somed; and he understood from 
the Moors themselves, that they 
were not allowed to go in large 
bodies to Tombuctoo. He did not 
see any mosque or large place of 
worship there; and he does not 
think that they had any. 

** Neher Adams nor the Por- 
tuguese boy were ever subjected to 
any restraint whilst they remained 
at Tombuctoo. They were allow- 
ed as much food, and as often as 
they pleased; aud were never re- 
quired to work. In short, they 
never experienced any act of inci- 
vility or unkindness from any of the 
Negroes, except when they were 
taken prisoners in company with the 
Moors evgaged in stealing them. 
Adams could not hear that any white 
man but themselves had ever been 
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seen in the place; and he believes 
as well from what he was told by 
the Moors, as from the uncommon 
curiosity which he excited (though 
himself a very dark man, with 
short, curly, black hair), that they 
never had seen one before. 

‘* There was no fall of rain do- 
ring his residence at Tombuctoo, 
except a few drops just before his 
departure ; and be understood from 
the Negroes that they had usually 
little or none, except during the 
three months of winter, which is 
the only season when the desert 
can be crossed, on account of the 
heat. In some years, Adams was 
informed, when the season had 
been unusually dry, there was great 
distress at Tombuctoo for want of 
provisions: but no such want was 
felt whilst he was there. 

“« He never proceeded to the 
southward of Tombuctoo, further 
than about two miles from the 
town, tothe mountains before spoken 
of ; and he never saw the nver 
Joliba: but he had heard it men- 
tioned; and was told at Tudenny, 
that it lay between that place and 
Bambarra. 

« Being asked the names of any 
other places which he had heard 
mentioned, he recollected that the 
people of ‘Tombuctoo spoke ot 
Mutnougo, and of a very conside- 
rable place to the eastward called 
Tuarick, to which they traded. 
He had also often heard them 
mention Mandingo and Bondou; 
but he cannot recollect what wa 
said respecting these places. 

‘ The following is a list of some 
of the words which Adams recol- 
lects in the language of Tombuc 
too. 
“Man... -* 
Woman 


Jungo. 
sempre 
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Cow .. . Fallee. 
Gost . . . Luganam. 
Sheep . ° . Nardsh. 
Elephant . . Elfeel. 
House . . . Dad. 
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Water . . . Boca 


Mountain . Kaddear. 
Tree. . . . Carna. 

Date Tree . Carna Tomar. 
Fig Tree . . Carna Carmoos, 
Gold . ° . Or. 

A Moor Seckar.” 








Rise, ProGress, AND GovERNMENT OF ALI Pacua, 


(From Mr. Watton’s ‘Translation of Vauponcourt's Memoirs of the 
Ionian Islands. ] 


« TUYROM the description of the 
governments and extent of 
country now dependent on Ali Pa- 
cha, which we have just given, it 
iseasy to see that he is at present 
the most powerful European ruler 
of the Ottoman empire. The pro- 
vinces of which he disposes, and 
which with reason may be called 
his states, or dominions, constitute 
4 good third of all Turkey; and 
the offices of Dervendgi-Pacha and 
Rowmeli-Valachi, which he has al- 
ready held, and can again obtain 
whenever he chooses, through the 
means of his arts and intrigues, 
would still leave at his disposal an- 
other third of this extended empire. 
Fis Not, nevertheless, the titulary 
chief of all the Sandgiaks or Pacha- 
lies with three tails, otherwise call- 
ed Vizirships, which we have just 
‘numerated. The governments of 
Which he holds the Firman, or im- 
perial diploma, are, rst, The Vizir- 
ship of Joannina, to which he has 
since added several districts, wrested 
fom those of Delvino and Aviona. 
id, The Sandgiak of Aviona, re- 
to the sole district of this 


city, and which is governed in bis 
name by a pacha dependent on 
him. 3d, The Vizirship of Ochri- 
da, excepting the cantons of Mat, 
Ischim, and Akhissar, which are 
placed under the dominion of the 
Pacha of Scutari, and that of Kolo- 
nia, dependent on the Vizir of El- 
bassan, who resides at Rerat. 4th, 
The Vizirship of Karli-Ih, whose 
Vizir formerly resided at Arta. 
sth, The Vizirship of Trikala, with 
the exception of Larissa, whose 
Beys, in great measure, hold them- 
selves in a state of independence. 

‘« The districts dependent on the 
Sandgiak of Kapuden-Pachba, which 
he before governed in a direct man- 
ner in his quality of Roumeli-Vala- 
chi, have now Beys, who obey and 
hold their authority from him. The 
Vizir of Egribos is reduced to the 
three jurisdictions of the island of 
Eubeea; and those of the main- 
land are governed by Pachas or 
Beys, whom he causes to be named 
or names, and they are all subser- 
vient to his orders. The Vizirship 
of Lepanto has been bestowed on 
Mouktar Pacha, his eldest son ; a 
that 
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that of the Morea is administered 
by Veli Pacha, his second son. The 
Vizirship of Delvino, of which at 
length he divested Mustapha Pacha, 
has also been granted to Sally Bey, 
his third son, scarcely passed his 1n- 
fancy, and the only child born in 
his harem that he bas legitimatized. 
It is impossible, as we shall here- 
after show, for his sons to withdraw 
themselves from his direct authority: 
ir would be the forfeit of his life to 
any one of the governors depending 
on him who should dare to disobey 
him. In all the above provinces he 
disposes, at his own pleasure, of the 
civil and judiciary administration, 
as well as of the finances and mili- 
tray forces. It therefore may be 
said that he really reigns as a sove- 
reign, though in appearance a vassal 
of the Ottoman empire, to whom 
he pays his tribute with exactitude, 
and whose orders he obeys when 
they are combined with his own 
avents, or answer his views. 

‘€ ‘The small town ot Tepeleni, 
of which Ali Pacha’s ancestors were 
Beys, that is, lords, is inhabited by 
Greeks and Albanian Mussulmans, 
of the tribe of the Toczides. The 
family ot Ali had always furnished 
the chiefs ot this band of ferocious 
but courageous mountaineers. War 
with their neighbours and pillage 
were the only occupations. The 
tamtly of Ali Pacha had lived in 
obscurity since the time of Scan- 
derbeg. under whose government it 


was most probably Christian, as 
well as a great number of other 
Albanian tamilies, which at the 


tine of the conques|! ot their coun 
try by the Ottomans embraced Is- 
lamism, in order to preserve ther 
property The grandfather of Ali, 
one of the Turkish generals em- 
ployed at the scige of Cortu, Was 
Killed there; and he is the first of 
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this family whose name occurs jy 
the chronology of the Ottoman 
empire. His father, Veli, had been 
Sandgiak of Delvino, but having 
fallen under the displeasure of the 
Porte, he had been deprived of his 
office, and replaced by Selim Bey, 
on whom Ali avenged himself, as 
we shall hereafter have occasion to 
notice, Veli Bey, persecuted by 
the Divan, was also attacked by his 
neighbours, who were the Beys of 
Kaminitza, Klissoura, Premiti, and 
Argiro-Castro. ‘loo weak to resist 
them alone, notwithstanding a most 
courageous defence, he was under 
the necessity of yielding ; and bav- 
ing been despoiled of the greatest 
part of his inheritance, he died of 
fatigue and a broken heart, leaving 
several young children, among 
which were two sons, one of whom 
was Ali. This occurrence happen. 
ed about the year 1760, when Ali 
was thirteen years old. 

‘* The widow of Veli Bey was a 
woman whose courage was only 
equalied by her ambition, No en- 
terprise appeared impossible to ber; 
no means whatever were too much 
to attain her end. Successful policy, 
and the most impenetrable dissimu- 
lation, blended with cruelty, const 
tuted the leading traits of her cha- 
racter. Far from bending under 
or seeking to avoid the misfortunes 
which bore down ber family, y 
flying with ber children and the 
remainder of her treasures, 
boldly withstood the ills of foriune, 
and opposed the torrent wh 
widely threatened her with im- 
pending destruction, No other 
than her faithful Toczides now Ff 
mained, whom nothing had beea 
able to estrange or sever from the 
tamily of therr chiefs, and who 
b ind obedience had prepared them 
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tribute to its defence. With a hand- 
fal of followers Veli’s widow de- 
feaded the remainder of her domi- 
nions, checked her enemies, admi- 
aistered the small portion of pro- 

that still remained to her, 
saved her children from the efforts 
of violence and the attempts of 
treason, at the same time that she 
schooled them in the arts of dissi- 
mulation and revenge. It was 
about this time that she was taken 
prisoner by the inhabitants of Gorit- 
ta, when her ransom absorbed the 
greatest part of the treasures she 
bad been able to save. 

“ Her lessons and example had 
their due effect on her children, but 
more so on the mind of Ali than 
bis brother. In policy, Ali soon 
became equal, if not superior, to his 
mother. Nature had bestowed on 
him all those qualities which after- 
wards enabled him to create a for- 
midable power and preserve it; and 
the energies of his mind were dis- 
tinguished by a most early display. 
At the age when the bulk of man- 
kind scarcely begin to think, he al- 
ready foresaw the possibility of lay- 
ing the foundation of his own tran- 
quillity, and raising his power on 

depression of his neighbours. 
He had already seized and combin- 
ed the means. df commanding his 
equals, and reducing his inferiors to 
very. 
_“ Searcely had Ali attained his 
Sxieenth year, when he was seen 
ing the inheritance of his fa- 
ther by the force of arms. He was 
not, however, the chief: his mother 
still governed, and, under her orders, 
‘wo old servants commanded, pos- 
teased both of fidelityand experience. 
€r sou was still no other than a sub- 
tern in the ranks. His courage, 
which was always calm and intrepid, 
“used him to be beloved by his 
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mother's soldiers; whilst his ad- 
dress in flattery, and the apparent 
sweetness of his character, gained 
him the regard of the principal 
vassals or servants ot his house. 
His avidity to discover all kinds of 
useful knowledge found encourage- 
ment among them; and he soon 
informed himself, in the greatest 
detail, of the strength, character, 
and connections of his enemies, 
He studied and learnt all the cir- 
cumstances of the history of his 
own family, as well as that of the 
glorious acts of his fellow-country- 
men. This study afterwards proved 
to him of the greatest utility; it 
contributed to cultivate and perfect 
the prodigious memory with which 
he had been gifted, and served to 
him as an infallible guide in all his 
political difficulties. He has always 
continued this same species of stu- 
dy, and even now he relates the 
principal facts and events which 
have taken place in all the pro- 
vinces under his control, and quotes 
the dates without the smallest hesi- 
tation. 

«* Such were his youthful occu- 
pations, and such the limits to 
which his command was at first 
confined. The old servants of his 
father loved and esteemed him, but 
his too great youth at that time re- 
moved all idea of obedience, and 
withheld all confidence in his ta- 
lents. Burning, nevertheless, with 
a desire to break through the tram- 
mels of dependence, so little conge- 
nial to his restless character, and 
anxious at the same time to raise 
himself from an inferiority opposed 
to his pride, he was not long before 
he unbosomed himself to bis mo- 
ther, and confided to her part of 
his designs, as well as the deep and 
daring project he had formed of di- 
viding bis enemies, and defeating 

them 
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them in detail. The widow of Veli 
Bey could not fail being enchanted 
with the progress her lessons and 
exhortations had made in the heart 
of herson. Her means were, how- 
ever, reduced greatly beneath what 
they were at the death of her hus- 
band. <A continued struggle, the 
success of which had been varied, 
and whose happiest result was 
merely to enable her to sustain her- 
self, had exhausted her resources 
and cut off part of her warriors. 
She hesitated to give up the com- 
mand, and feared to weaken her 
forces by dividing them with Ali, 
for the purpose of rushing into an 
enterprise that did not appear so 
certain in her eyes as those of her 
son, and in which one misfortune 
could not fail to bring total ruin. 
She did not disapprove of the plan, 
nor discourage the first sallies of 
an enterprising and fearless mind, 
but certain it is, she furnished him 
with no means. 

‘* Ali was in no way dishearten- 
ed; and, perhaps believing himself 
possessed of more credit than he 
really had, he abandoned the castle 
of Tepeleni with a small number of 
devoted followers, and took the 
field. In his first expeditions he 
evinced all the courage and skill of 
which he was capable, and of which 
he gave such striking proofs after 
his first efforts had failed in their 
success. lhe savage hordes be led 
on to daring deeds, were, through 
their ignorance, too far behind him 
to be able to conceive the wisdom 
of his plans, and measure the depth 
of his designs. Accustomed to a 
mechanical method, and to a reli- 
ance on no other than the force of 
arms, or at most on some local stra- 
tagems, they still doubted the ef- 
fects of the promises of their young 
chief. Among the Albanians, as 


well as among all other uncivilized 
nations, age and practical experi. 
ence overcome every other conside. 
ration, and genius itself, which s0 
advantageously makes up for both, 
is devoid of credit. Ali experi- 
enced the fatal effects of this igno- 
rance, and of the prejudices to 
which it gives rise. He was able 
to assemble only a small number of 
troops, not having sufficient 

to pay more, since he could alone 
offer to his soldiers hopes which 
were founded on a basis it was im- 
possible for them to comprehend. 
He nevertheless attempted expedi- 
tions against the enemies of his 
house. His forces were, however, 
too disproportioned, and he was se- 
veral times beaten. Having com- 
menced military operations against 
the Sandgiak of Avlona, he was 
taken prisoner in an unfortunate 
attack. The Vizir, Kourd Pacha, 
was an old man, of a mild and easy 
character, and also humane and ge- 
nerous. The youthful air of Ali 
Bey, the beauty and sweetness of 
his physiognomy, his lively and na- 
tural talents, so superior to his age, 
and still more so to the generahty 
of his countrymen, created an im 
terest in the Sandgiak. He was 
satisfied with reprimanding him, 
and sent him away. 

“ Ali was then obliged to enter 
again under the guardianship of bis 
mother, who reproached bim 
bitter terms, and even treated him 
in a harsh manner. Habituated to 
dissimulation, he bore all in silence; 
but the indefatigable perseverance 
which constitutes one of the] 
features of his character, and causes 
him always to resume the execution 
of an interrupted project 4 som 
as a favourable opportunity ® 
restrained him in this first trial 
his mind. He attached bi “il 
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gill more to the soldiers of his mo- 
ther, as well as to their chiefs: he 
gave them an account of his opera- 
tions, and endeavoured to make 
them taste and approve his future 

s. Wishing no longer to de- 

on his mother, it was not so 
much in her eyes that he sought 
his justification, but rather among 
the ancient servants of his father, 
whom he was anxious to bind to his 
future interests. He did not forget 
this necessary precaution, in order 
to counteract the discredit which 
accompanies unsuccessful genius in 
the eyes of the vulgar. He did 
not, however, entirely withdraw 
from his mother; on the contrary, 
he renewed his solicitations and 
remonstrances before her. His suit 
was long disregarded ; at length, 
however, he obtained a supply of 
money: whether it was that she 
wished to rid herself of his impor- 
tunities, or rather, being herself 
gifted with a great share of perspi- 
cacily, she accorded a certain degree 
of approbation to his projects. Ali 
again levied troops, and entered in- 
toa fresh campaign. 

" Fortune, which, beyond doubt, 
wished to put him to the trial be- 
fore she bestowed her favours, and 
sought to strengthen that perseve- 
tance which is superior to the great- 
est misfortunes, and could alone 
lead him to the attainment of his 
object, was a second time ad- 
verse to him. Compelled to collect 
Money in order to unite the troops 
he required for success, he now un- 

took the pursuits of a robber. 

‘s was the kind of life pursued 

such characters as Gerio, Cacus, 
‘ fon, and Procrustes, destroyed 
nicolas and Theseus; it was 
#80 the habitual occupation of the 
inhabitants of Mount Tomarus, as 
Well as of the Pindus and Lacmus, 
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among whom the name of Kleph- 
tes, (KAsorys), or robber, is no dis- 
honour. In this new calling Ali 
was not fortunate. After some 
success gained near Tepeleni he di- 
rected his steps towards the chain 
of the Pindus, but he was defeated 
there and taken prisoner by the 
Vizir of Joannina. The character 
of the chief of Avlona saved him 
the first time; the policy of that 
of Joannina saved him the second. 
The Beys of Joannina, of Argiro- 
Kastre, and Premiti, as well as Se- 
lim, Pacha of Delvino, insisted on 
capital punishment being inflicted 
upon him. The Vizir, however, of 
Joannina dreaded the Beys of the 
very section over which he himself 
presided, at all times ripe for a re- 
volt; and he could not confide in 
those of Argiro-Castro and Premiti, 
and much less in Selim, Pacha of 
Delvino, whose connections with 
the Venetians rendered him ex- 
tremely liable to suspicion. He 
was not sorry to have it in his 
power to afford them fresh occupa- 
tion, and he released Ali, who gave 
him no further cause for inquietude 
during the remainder of his days. 
Ali, nevertheless, having collected 
the remains of his scattered troops, 
again sought to keep the field. He 
was beaten afresh near the sources 
of the Chelydnus, and his soldiers 
in such manner killed or dispersed, 
that he was obliged to seek refuge 
alone on Mount Mertzika. There 
he found himself reduced to such 
extreme want as to be under the 
necessity of pledging his scymitar, 
all he bad been able to save, in order 
to procure barley for his horse, no 
longer able to carry him. 
On returning to Tepeleni with 
a small number of confidential fol- 
lowers, who rejoined him after his 
flight, he was again treated by his 
mother 
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mother in a harsher manner than 
before. She not only complained 
loudly of the repeated disasters, and 
the exaggeration of his projects, so 
much above his strength and age, 
but she also reproached him with 
imprudence and cowardice, and 
went so far as to threaten to make 
him assume a woman's dress, and 
employ him in the internal occupa- 
tions of the harem. Ali dissembled 
his indignation, and was thereby 
rendered more ardent in his wishes 
to withdraw from a yoke which 
pressed heavily upon him. He em- 
ployed all the resources of his mind 
to soften his mother, and sought by 
all imaginable means to justify his 
conduct in her eyes, and to render 
her again favourable to his views. 
At length he succeeded ; and, 
through the force of solicitations, 
obtained a sum of money, accompa- 
nied with an admonition not to 
expect any other aid, as well as an 
injunction to conquer or die, and 
not again appear as a fugitive amidst 
the tombs of his ancestors and 
countrymen, 

** Ali immediately raised six 
hundred men with the money his 
mother had supplied, and directed 
his march through the Chelydnus 
valley towards Mount Mertzica 
and Premiti, His first battle was 
again unsuccessful to him, and be 
was obliged to retire with loss. 
Having encamped the remnant of 
his troops in the vicinity of a de- 
serted chapel, not far from Valera, 
which was shown to the Author 
during his abode in Albania, he 
entered into the solitary pile to re- 
pose, as well as to meditate on bis 
bereft situation. There, he said, 
(for it was from himself that the 
whole of this narrative was obtain- 
ed,) that reflecting on that fortune by 
which be was persecuted, calculat- 


ing the enterprises he was stil] able 
to attempt, and comparing the 
weakness of his means with the 
forces he had to combat, he remain. 
ed a long time ina standing pos- 
ture, mechanically furrowing up the 
ground wirh his stick, which the 
violence of the sensations he eXpe- 
rienced caused him to press for- 
wards in a stronger manner, and 
frequently to strike with great 
force. The resistance of a solid 
body, and the sound which issued 
from it, recalled his attention from 
the objects with which he had been 
so long absorbed. He bent down 
and examined the hole he had 
made, and having dug further into 
the ground, be had the happiness 
to find a casket, concealed, no 
doubt, during one of the revolu- 
tions which have so frequently de- 
solated that country. The gold 
which the casket contained enabled 
him to levy 2000 men ; and having 
been successful in a second battle, 
he returned victorious to Tepelen! 
From this period fortune has never 
abandoned him during a lapse of 
nearly fifty years of war and enter 
prize of every kind. pe 

«« His new fortune, the victorious 
troops he Jed back with him, bi 
constancy, and even bis past mis 
fortunes, created an interest in bis 
favour. He had the address to gain 
over the principal chiefs of Tepele- 
ni, and the multitude followed the 
impulse of their leaders. He 1 
stantly threw off the mask, seiz 
on the authority, and confined bs 
mother to the harem. It was abou! 
this time that his brother perished. 
The partizans of Ali Pacha asser' 
that this brother was the elder, by 4 

. . and that Ali's 

previous marriage, 4 
mother caused him to be 
in order to secure to her own #0 


i her's mmper 
the remains of his fathe ae, 
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ace, and free him from a danger- 
ous rival. This report is, at least, 
most prevalent throughout the 
whole of his states. His enemies, 
on the contrary, affirm that it was 
he himself who stabbed his brother, 
having persuaded the multitude that 
be was treacherous to his country, 
and under a correspondence with 
their enemies. It is thus also that 
the story is related in the Seven Is- 
lands, Let this be as it may, the 
death of this competitor was a fresh 
step towards the elevation of Ali 
Pacha. It must not, however, be 
understood, that it is the intention 
of the Author to justify him on this 
head. Notwithstanding a brilliant 
throne has too frequently caused 
the colemporary generation even to 
forget the crime of a parricide, the 
Author is of opinion that the sus- 
picion which hangs over Ali Pacha, 
of having been capable of a fratri- 
cidal act, is an indelible stain im- 
printed on his memory. After the 
death of her son, or son-in-law, 
the political career of the widow 
of Veli Bey was at an end, and she 
did not afterwards appear on the 
scene, 

“ Become sole master in his small 
dominion, Ali thought of nothing 
tle than extending its limits; but 
for this purpose he required troops, 
and to have a sufficient body be 
stood in need of more money than 
his coffers contained. His means 
scarcely enabled him to keep up an 
army of 2000 men, and even this 
he would not have been able to 
continue long. With so weak a 
force he would indeed have been 
able to overcome one of his enemies, 
dnt not the league which would 
have been formed against him. 

ie therefore resolved to continue 
bis trade of robber, and besieged 


With his troops the whole of the 
1816, 
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defiles leading from the summits of 
the Pindus chain into Thessaly, the 
Epirus, and Macedonia, pillaging 
and ransoming travellers and cara- 
vans, levying contributions on the 
villages, and sacking several defence- 
less towns of minor import. The 
ravages he committed awakened the 
attention of the Divan, and the Der- 
vendgi-Pacha, or Inspector-General 
of the High- Roads, received orders 
to march out against him. The Vi- 
zir of Avlona, Kourd Pacha, was at 
this time invested with this office ; 
he took the field, but Ali Bey was 
by this time become too strong, and 
his military talents, as well as the 
valour of his soldiers, secured him 
the victory ir all his rencounters. 

‘* Kourd Pacha was, in fact, soon 
obliged to enter into negociations. 
It was then that the superiority of 
Ali's genius met with the first op- 
portunity of displaying itself, He 
employed all his eloquence to capti- 
vate the man who was to be his 
judge, and he even succeeded. 
Kourd Pacha not only ceased to 
persecute Ali, but he even entered 
into direct and friendly relations 
with him. Some persons pretend 
that Ali himself caused a report to 
be circulated that Kourd Pacha 
wished to bestow his daughter on 
him in marriage ; and his enemies 
add, that the cervises opposed this 
measure, in consequence of the im- 
puted assassination of his brother. 
Soon after this new connection he 
united his forces to those of Kourd 


Pacha, at that time in a state of 


warfare against the Vizir of Sku- 
tari, Mahmoud Pacha, The mili- 
tary exploits of Ali secured victory 
to the banners of the Vizir of Avlo- 
na, who was thereby enabled to 
make an advantageous peace. Such 
important services obtained for Ali 


the most efficacious protection of 
G his 
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his sugerin, or supreme feudal chief, 
now become his ally ; and, dexterous 
in availing himself of circumstances, 
he took possession of his father’s in- 
heritance, and soon proceeded to 
humble the Bey of Kaminitza and 
the town of Goritza, which he took 
and pillaged. On retiring to Tepe- 
leni, he directed his attention to the 


search of an alliance by means of 


marriage. At that time he was 
rich, powerful, and held in high 
consideration, The Pacha of Ar- 
giro-Kastro granted his daughter to 
him, by whom he had his two el- 
dest sons, Mouktar and Veli. When 
he married he was only twenty years 
of age. 

** Some years after his marriage 
a dissention took place between the 
two sons of the Pacha of Argiro- 
Kastro, of which possibly Ali was 
the instigator. The regret and an- 
xiety of these domestic discords oc- 
casioned the death of the father, 
and his eldest son, who succeeded 
him, was assassinated by his pro- 
ther. Ali, attentive to his own in- 
terests, hastened to allay the civil 
war this murder had given rise to ; 
but the people, who had penetrated 
his design, opposed him by force, 
and he was compelled to withdraw 
and wait for another opportunity, 
which the wisdom of the above in- 
habitants bas hitherto prevented 
from taking place. 

** About this period he is stated 
to have commenced a war with the 
Greek inhabitants of Licbové, who, 
after several years’ resistance, were 
at length obliged to submit. Near 
the same time a civil war which 
broke out in the town of Charmova 
furnished him with the means of 
making himself master of the place, 
when he made away with the chief 
of the country, Papas Oglou, (the 
son of a priest, and in Albanian 


Krauz-Prifti,) massacred or dispers. 
ed the inhabitants, and destroyed 
the town. These two Expeditions 
made him master of the whole val. 
ley of the Chelydnus in front of 
Argiro-Kastro, which he held under 
observaticn, and whose inhabitants, 
on their side, established a species 
of redoubt, and a post of 500 men 
on the bridge situated helow the 
city. He also availed himself of the 
above conquests, which had brought 
him nearer to Joannina, to make 
attempts on the latter city, as well 
as on Arta, but he was repelled. 
The ancient Pacha of Joannina, to 
whom he was under personal obli- 
gations, at that time no longer ex- 
isted there. 

‘* A little time afterwards the 
Porte entertained a wish to rid itselt 
of the Sandgiak of Delvino, Selim 
Pacha. This governor had deliver- 
ed over, or rather sold, to the Ve- 
netians, the town and territory of 
Bucintr6, which ought to have 
been yielded up to them by the last 
treaty, but which the Turks stil] 
retained. Ali Bey offered to take 
charge of this commission, on con- 
dition of his being named Sand- 
giak of Delvino, which isa Pachalic 
with two tails, Having succeeded 
in his demand, he took an opportu- 
nity of introducing himself to Se- 
lim, and having insinuated himself 
into his confidence, as well as that 
of his son Mustapha, he was ¢3 
bled to surround them with bis ows 
satellites. He then caused the ! 
ther to be beheaded, and the son '0 
be arrested, but soon afterwards be 
was compelled to fly, in order 
escape from the indignation ane 
vengeance of the vassals of Selim, 

ape : his 
and he indeed lost the fruits of 
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dismembered the Sandgiak of Av- 
ona, of which several districts pass- 
ej under the control of the Vizir of 
Skytari, and others were united to 
the Sandgiak of Elbassan, whose 
Pacha was nimed a Vizir, and fixed 
his residence at Berat. ‘The district 
of Tepeleni, together with the ac- 
quisitions of Ali along the Drino, 
then became independent, Viezy 
ii Pacha, a native of Constantino- 
ple, was at that time created Der- 
vendgi-Pacha. He was a weak and 
sarrow-minded man, and unable to 
adopt the proper means of fulfilling 
the duties of his charge, Ali caus- 
ed himself to be proposed as his 
lieutenant, and the Dervendgi-Pa- 
cha, dazzled by the illusive hope of 
dissipating the brigands by employ- 
ing the most celebrated of them, 
named him to the office. At that 
time the chiefs of the Klephtes be- 
ane legitimate conquerors, provi- 
ded with the diplomas of Ali Depe- 
delengi, the surname given to the 
hero of our narrative, from the place 
of his birth, called in Turkish De- 
peleden, to whom the douceurs of 
the above chiefs, and his awn exac- 
tons, brought in a sum estimated 
i 150,000 piastres, or 300,000 
trancs. This trathic, however, did not 
last longer than abou: six months, 
tthe end of which the Divan, tind 
ing thatno road in European Tur 
Xey was any longer free, was und r 
‘he necessity of divesting the new 
Dervendgi-Pacha ot his office 
* At this period (1787) a war 
roke out between Austria, Russia, 
ind Turkey. The movey Ali Bey 
‘ad Deen able to collect served him 
Pay agents at Coustantinople. and 
© obtain an employment. He 
‘erved with his Al anian Corps ID 
Sarmy of the Grand Vizir, Jous- 
“at Pacha His conduct during 
“* War was brilliant; bis military 
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talents, and the valour of his sol- 
diers, inured by twenty years of wa 
and victory, obtained for him ge- 
veral esteem, and at the same time 
tended greatly to enrich him. but 
his attention to the war and the in- 
terests of the Ottoman empire did 
not, however, withdraw him from 
his ambitious projects. Hitherto 
he had no government; he was 
withour a title, and he wished to 
be a sovereign, whatever was the 


sacrifice. Knowing the projects of 


Russia on Greece, and fully aware 
of the secret measures of the Rus- 
sian government in Albania, the 
Epirus, and Morea, he resolved to 
turn himself on that side, in order 
to secure to himself a point of sup- 
port in case the war proved disad- 
vantagrous to the Porte, as well as 
in every other circumstance that 
might favour his views or interests, 
Under the pretext of obtaining the 


release of Mahmoud Pacha, one of 


his nephews who had been made 
prisoner, he entered into correspon - 
dence with Prince Potemkin. This 
correspondence soon became active, 
and took a direction favourable to 
the interests of Russia, who at that 
time could rely on Ali Bey in case 
of a fresh expedition in the Medi- 
terranean. The Author himself saw 
at Joannina a watch set in diamonds 
which Prince Potemkin caused to be 
presented to Ali, after peace was 
signed, as it was then said, in testi- 
mony of his esteem for bis bravery 
and talents. The correspondence 
of Ali with Russia lasted till he 
himself became master of Joannina, 
as well as nearly of all Albania, 
when be had no longer any direct 
interest in aiding the above power 
to establish itself in his vicinity 

« Atter the peace, finding bim- 
self pos-essed of considerable riches, 
and at the head of a smal] army 
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inured to war and devoted to him, 
Ali Bey obtained sufficient credit 


at Constantinople to have himself 


named Pacha of Trikala, in Thes- 
saly. His vicinity terrified the Beys 
of Joannina, and particularly the 
Greek merchants of the latter city, 
who feared his exactions, and above 


al), lest he should take possession of 


their city, whose government was 
at that time vacant. Both the 
above two parties negociated near 
the Divan, in order to remove this 
danger. During this time he was 
establishing himself as absolute 
master in all Thessaly except La- 
rissa, Where he was unable to en- 
ter, being obliged to be satisfied 


with the tributes the Beys thereof 


paid to him. 

“ The most complete anarchy, 
however, reigned at Joanniua. The 
Beys, divided in their interests, car- 
ried on war among themselves, and 
the inhabitants compelled to take 
part in these quarrelg were recipro- 
cally ransomed by all parties. ‘The 
opportunity was too favourable for 


Ali not to hasten to avail himself 


of it. He presented himselt aimost 
unexpectedly betore the city, whilst, 
through his agents at Constantino- 
ple, he solicited the firman which 


was to conter upon him the title of 


its Sandgiak. ‘The Beys united at 
the first news of his approach, and 
marched out to meet him. They 
were beaten, but Ali Pacha was 
unable to enter the city. The Jo- 
annina agents near the Divan had, 
nevertheless, obtained a firman for- 
bidding him: from entering into the 
city; the Beys had received advice 
of the circumstance, and the courier 
was hourly expected. He at length 
arrived, and delivered his dispatches 
to Ali, They were publicly read, 
and nothing could equal the surprise 
ot the inhabitants when they heard 


their contents. He had been cre. 
ated Dervendgi-Pacha, and received 
the order to enter Joannina without 
any delay. They were agitated 
with alarm, but the alternative of 
obedience alone remained, 

‘* Ali Pacha, judging that the fa- 
vourable moment was not yet come to 
display the severity and alsothe harsh. 
ness of his character, entered jn 4 
friendly manner, promised the inha- 
bitants to protect them against the 
Beys, and the latter to preserve their 
fortunes and honours; after which he 
posted a strong garrison in the Kas. 
tron and returned to Trikala. A 
short time afterwards 1t was disco- 
vered that the firman of which he 
had made use had been forged by 
himself, on the advices he trans- 
mitted by his agents of the real or- 
ders he was about to receive from 
the Porte. But be was now master 
of the city, and it was no longer 
possible to drive him out. Never. 
theless, partly through caresses, and 
partly through menaces, he obtained 
trom the inhabitants a petition, s- 
liciting the Sandgiak of Joannina 
for him. ‘This petition, and the 
money he was enabled to lavish, 
did in fact obtain for him the above 
government, as well as the ofhce 
of Dervendgi-Pacha. The latter 
charge, by giving him the superio- 
tendance of the police of the high 
roads, and placing under bis orders 
the governors of several provinces, 
has singularly aided him to extend 
his power, and increase his riches 
Soon afterwards he married his two 
sons to two daughters of the Via 
of Berat, Ibraham Pacha, and him- 
self espoused the rich widow of 4 
Pacha, who brought to him a con 
siderable dowry of lands iD the 
Epirus. 

‘«* At this time being apprehen- 


sive of the jealousy of the Porte, 
wel! 
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well as of the intrigues of his ene- 
mies at Constantinople, he sought 
wt the protection of France, which 
ye obtained through the means of 
the Consul at Prevesa, and thus dis- 
jpated the storm by which he was 
threatened. After this he endea- 
youred to enter into a correspon- 
jence similar to that he had kept 
sp with Russia, and even wrote to 
Louis XVI.; but the French minis- 
er declined accepting his proposi- 
tions, by reminding him that he 
was asubject of the Ottoman em- 
pire, Furious at an answer so little 
atisfactory, he made the whole 
weight of his anger fall on the 
French Consul at Arta, and by his 
treatment compelled him to fly 
inorder to secure his life. Whiist 
he was carrying on this fruitless ne- 
gociation he did not lose sight of 
his project of rendering himself 
master of Southern Albania. He 
at first directed his attention to- 
wards Klissoura, an important post, 
and too near the place of his nati- 
vity to be indifferent to him: and 
twas, besides, the key of the do- 
minions of the Vizir of Berat. The 
ust step he took was to give one of 
iis hieces in marriage to one of the 
ons of Velj Bey, chief of the coun- 
ty, and who had just died. Once 
itroduced into the family, he soon 
planted dissensions among its mem- 
ers, and making use of this pretext 
‘odraw the young beys to his court, 
. made away with them, and seiz- 
‘don Klissoura, as well as their pro- 
perty, The capture of Klissoura 
‘acilitated to him the means of pos- 


“sing himself of the canton of 
‘Temiti, which made him master of 


'e whole course of the Vojutza, 
‘nd paved the way to the invasion 
: Avlona, which he enveloped on 
il sides, Whilst he was thus ex- 
nding himself towards the N., 
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Ali Pacha attacked and dispossessed 
the Pacha of Arta, established it is 
true in one of the districts of the 
Sandgiak of Joannina, but from 
whom he also carried off the go- 
vernment of Acarnania. He en- 
gaged in a war against the Souliots 
and Philates, and deprived the Pa- 
cha of Delvino of the distriets of 
Paramithie and Margariti, which, 
however, he was not able to reduce 
into entire submission. 

* As soon as the peace of Camps 
Formio had united the Seven Islands 
under the protection of France, this 
new vicinity foreibly attracted the 
attention of Ali. He saw, or thought 
he saw, a storm preparing against 
Turkey. The change of govern- 
ment and the conquests of France 
appeared to him to forebode events 
which must necessarily change the 
relations of the latter with the Ot- 
toman empire. Nothing more was 
wanting to induce him to enter into 
correspondence with Napoleon, at 
that time General in Chief of the 
army of Italy, He at least hoped 
thereby to secure to himself the sup- 
port and protection of the Governor 
of Corfu, and obtain instructions 
for the latter that might be favour- 
able to him, of which he might avail 
himself for the promotion of his 
own interests. He succeeded, and 
the first fruits of these new connex- 
ions were the possession of the 
Greek towns of the coast, which 
brought him nearer to Chimara 
placed him in communication 
with the sea, and furnished him 
with fresh means against the Sand- 
giak of Delvino, Mustapha Pacha, 
son of Selim. He was not deceived 
in the whole of his calculations, 
since, in fact, France entered into 
hostilities with the Ottoman empire 
threugh the invasion of Egypt. ‘The 


consequence could not fail of — 
a de- 
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a declaration of war on the part of 
the Divan; it indeed took place, 
and Ali Pacha availed himself of it, 
in order to complete the consolida- 
tion of his own power. Even at 
the time that he was in intimate 
relation with the French Governor 
of the Seven Islands, a command 
then held by General Chabot, at 
Constantinople he was making a 
parade of the zeal with which he 
had proceeded to reduce the faith- 
less towns of the coast, and to sub- 
ject them to the Ottoman laws, 
For this he aguin obtained fresh re- 
wards. 

“ Shortly afterwards, in order to 
sustain bis credit at Constantinople, 
he marched troops to Vidin, avainst 
Passvan Oglou. He was engaged 
in this exped'tion when he received 
advices of the capture of Malta, and 
the landing of the French army in 
Egypt. He was still employed in 
the same service when he learned that 
the Porte was about to declare war 
against the French republic, and to 
take part in the league formed 
against it. He foresaw that France 
was on the eve of losing the Seven 
Islands; that she was unable to re- 
sist the forces preparing to attack 
them, and he resolved to be in rea- 
diness to avail himself of the events 
that might occur in his favour. He 
therefore returned rapidly to Joan- 
nina, and, as a better guidance to 
the line of conduct he had to ob- 
serve, his first care was to learn the 
exact state of defence in which 
Corfu was left, in order that he 
might not uselessly quarrel with the 
French in case they were able to 
hold out in the above place, and thus 
partly retain possession of the Seven 
Islands. As soon as he arrived, he 
caused General Chabot to be in- 
tormed of the declaration of war 
about to be published, and the ex- 


pected arrival of &@ combined Rus. 
sian and Vurkish fleet. He at the 
same ume feigned to be extremely 
apprehensive with regard to bis own 
personal safety from the arrival of 
the Russians, and the presence of 
an Ottoman army in that q arter: 
and he proposed to the General to 
send a person to him with whom 
he might discuss and fix the basis of 
a treaty of al,iance with | rance. 
This fear appeared so much the 
more natnral, because it was well 
known that the political conduct of 
Ali, his rapid aggrandizement, and 
the violegce with which be had dis 
possessed, or rather stripped, the go 
vernors established by the Porte, 
must have displeased the latter go- 
vernment. With regard to the 
Russians, their known projects on 
Greece, and the hopes which the 
Greeks openly built on their suc- 
cour, rendered the apprehensions of 
Ali extremely well founded. 

“ The Adjutant General Rose 
was selected by General Chabot, 
and sent to Joannina; and the 
choice preferably tell upon him be- 
cause he had married a Greek wo- 
man of the latter city, and had con- 
nections there which it was supposed 
might prove useful to him Ali Pa 
cha entered into negociation ; but 
every thing was delayed, in order 
to gain time, and to place him ina 
situation of ripening his projects 
and fixing his determinations. Re- 
peated and prolonged discussions, 3 
well as studied and coincident 0b- 
jections, obliged the Adjutant Ge- 
neral Rose successively to develope 
to him the means of defence held 
by Corfu, and to make him ac 
quainted with the real situation ot 
the French republic. Perhaps this 
officer, extremely estimable in other 
respects, was not possessed of suft- 


cient address or mistrust of the cha- 
racter 
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rcter of Ali Pacha to obviate cap- 
tious questions, or to answer them 
conformably to the interests of his 

overnment. Let this be as it may, 
Ali Pacha acquired the conviction 
that Corfu was unable to make a 
long defence, and that France was 
not in a situation to succour the 
troops she bad there. From that 
time his resolution was formed, and 
he was under no further apprehen- 
sions of throwing off the mask. He 
caused the Adjutant General Rose 
to be arrested, loaded him with 
irons, and had him conveyed to 
Constantinople, where this officer 
died of the ill-treatment he bad ex- 
prienced. To the Porte Ali en- 
hanced the great service he had ren- 
dered by arresting, as he represented 
the affair, a spy who had obtained 
access to Joannina. However, in 
order to retain at all times the means 
of obviating the ill consequences of 
such conduct, in case he should 
hereafter stand in need of the French 
government, he caused it to be re- 
ported in bis dominions that this ar- 
fest was no other than a reprisal for 
the seizure of an imaginary vessel 
nchly laden for his account, of which 
the suid General Chabot had deprived 
him. Ata later period he sustained 
this untruth, and even had sufficient 
address to cause it to be believed 
by M. Pouqueville, the Consul Ge- 
neral sent to him by the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

_“ Soon after this violation of the 
nights of nations, he attacked and 
took Prevesa, as we shall have oc- 
“sion to notice, The subsequent 
siege and capture of Corfu also yave 
iM possession of Vonitza, Gome- 
oilza, and Bucintro. He willingly 
would have had St. Maura and Par- 
8a, but he was not sufficiently strong 
lor such an enterprise. The treaty 
of asth March, 1800, placed the 
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above four towns under his oppres- 
sive protection ; the fifth ought 
likewise to have experienced the 
same fate, and he did not fail to 
claim it on several occasions. But 
the courageous opposition of the 
brave inhabitants of Parga prevail- 
ed, and hitherto he has never been 
able to gain entrance into their 
town, 

‘* Previous to his obtaining a 
powerful establishment in Albania 


he had sought the protection of 


Russia, as we have already pointed 
out; but as soon as he had secured 
to himself the government of Joan- 
nina, and had extended his demi- 
nions, he neglected his relations 
with the above power, whose pro- 
tection would have become dange- 
rous to him if he had aided its es- 
tablishment in his own vicinity. As 
long as he saw the Russians in the 
Seven Islands, he was jealous and 
hated them. His conduct towards 
them in this particular has always 
been constant, and the motives of 
his actions are only to be found in 
his own interests, or origipate in his 
ambition, The clauses of the treaty 
of 25th March had placed the lonian 
republic under the joint protection 
of Russia and Turkey, aud the Rus- 
sian forces, in fact, soon afterwards 
retired. In these two circumstances 
Ali conceived the possibility of seiz- 
ing on Corfu and St. Maura, situated 
opposite to his own dominions, the 
possession of which would have 
consolidated his power on the neigh- 
bouring continent. It was he who, 
under pretext of sustaining the pre- 
tensions of the nobility, excited the 
first commotions which broke out 
in the islands, with an intention of 
availing himself of them, He there- 
fore took this opportunity to repre- 
sent to the Porte that the only 
means of restoring tranquillity = 
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be to allow him to garrison Corfu, 
Parga, and St. Maura. 
‘* His representations and his 
gold nearly prevailed at Constanti- 
nople over the opposition of the 
Ionian senate, and he was on the 
point of obtaining the order he so- 
licited, The Russian agents, how- 
ever, who on their side had favoured 
the popular party, prevented him ; 
and at their instigation the senate 
threw themselves into the arms of 
Russia; and, fortunately for the Se- 
ven Islands, the troops of the latter 
power arrived and established them- 
selves there. This measure, which 
overturned all his projects, did not 
fail to increase his jealousy against 
the Russians, and from that moment 
he directed his thoughts to the 
means of securing the protection of 
another power. He long hesitated 
between France and England, but 
the first was then too far removed 
from him; and the First Consul, with 
whom he had already been under 
relations, was, besides, too much 
occupied for him to rely on an effi- 
cacious protection. ‘The presence 
of a British squadron, which had 
approached Corfu, and held the 
Ionian republic under maritime con- 
trol, enabled Ali to fix his resolves. 
He succeeded in establishing a cor- 
respondence with the British Ad- 
miral, and afterwards extended his 
relations, and even prevailed in hav- 
ing the Consul belonging to the 
Morea deputed to confer with him 
at Joannina. It was at that time 
pretended that he had concluded a 
secret convention with the British 
government, but no official docu- 
ment has transpired to prove the 
tact. All these measures were re- 
duced to attempts and negociations, 
which the exaggeration of his pre- 
tensions, and the political situation 
under which England stood with 
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regard to Russia and Turk 
dered inadmissible. 

« Whilst his future projects, and 
a wish to consolidate his power, as 
well as to figure among the powers 
of Europe, made him follow up 
these various intrigues and negocia- 
tions, which at each momen 
changed aspect without their object 
being in any way altered, his ambi. 
tion, always restless and on the 
alert, did not suffer him to lose 
sight of his own aggrandizement, or 
the means of amassing fresh riches, 
The influence he was anxious | 
retain with the Divan, the agents 
he kept up in all the neighbouring 
provinces, and those he employed 
in the interior police of his country, 
cost him considerable sums, and 
these he was desirous to replac 
The expences he was under at Con- 
stantinople ought to have diminished 
in proporticn to the increase of his 
power; not only because a weak 
government like that of the Quio- 
mans is under the necessity of tem- 
porizing with its powerful vassals, 
but because by multiplying the 
offices of which it could dispose it 
increased the number of its own 
creatures. These two considerations 
engaged him to avail himself of the 
favourable opinion of the Divan, 
which he had acquired by his con- 
duct since the year 1799, and par- 
ticularly through the manoer i 
which he had caused his operations 
to be viewed. 

“ In conformity to his endea- 
vours, he next obtained the office 
of Roumeli Valachi, which, united 
to that of Dervendgi Pacha, placeé 
him in a situation to raise his powe 
to that height on which it now 
stands. In fact the latter office, by 
entrusting to his care the art 
tendance of the police of the big f 
reads, placed in his hands the 4 
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for police of the provinces, which 
could only be exercised by agents 
entirely subservient to his influence. 
The first office, which corresponds 
with that of military governor-gene- 
ral of all Roumelia, that ig, with the 
exception of the districts of Con- 
santinople, Bosnia, and Servia, of 
al the rest of European Turkey, 

ve him the supreme authority 
over all the governors of the various 
provinces. He well knew how to 
improve the tenure of both com- 
mands to his own advantage. 
Compelled by the duties of his 
office to visit the provinces under 
his jurisdiction, he did not fat to 
comply with an obligation which 
brought him in immense treasures, 
It was at this time that he pillaged 
the city of Monastir, and carried 
away for his own account nineteen 
waggons laden with gold, silver, and 
other valuable effects. Being charg- 
ed to collect into the imperial trea- 
sory the arrears of contributions, as 
well in money as in kind, he in- 
creased them in the proportion of 
from three to five. The terror his 
hame inspired forced the inhabi- 
lants of the provinces on which the 
same had been imposed, to pay with- 
out delay, and the surplus of two- 
fifths remained to himself for his 
expences of collection. On this oc- 
casion, besides money and other 
articles, 20,000 sheep were added 
to his other numerous flocks. In a 
word, his exactions then wrested 
from the provinces are estimated at 
10,000,000 of piastres,or 20,000,000 
of francs, and this calculation is by 
no means exaggerated. Yet this 
Was not the only advantage he de- 
nved by the offices he had solicited 
and obtained. They left at his dis- 
posal all the districts of Macedonia, 
and of the Sandgiak of Negropont, 
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which hitherto he had not been 
able to contro], but of which a de- 
scriptive outline has been given ina 
preceding chapter. 

«© ‘The victory of Austerlitz, and 
the peace of Presburg, recalled his 
attention towards France. The 
union of Dalmatia and Venetian 
Albania to the kingdom of Italy, 
and the presence of a French army, 
which guarded these countries and 
occupied Ragusa, brought him al- 
most in contact with a power with 
which he had already twice entered 
into negociations, though the first 
time without success. He consi- 
dered, and with just reason, that in 
politics the remembrance of the past 
ought always to disappear before 
present interests; and that an in- 
fraction, and even an anterior of- 
fence, must be forgotten, when 
compared to the advantage a new 
connection with him might offer, 
France was then in a state of hosti- 
lity with Russia, who had just 
seized on Cattaro; and the means 
of creating inquietude to the latter 
power in the Seven Islands could 
not fail to be agreeable to the first. 
Such was his calculation; and he 
was not deceived. He secretly sent 
agents to the Emperor Napoleon, 
soliciting that a resident consul 
might be sent near him, through 
the medium of whom he might be 
aole more easily to correspond with 
the French government. His re- 
quest was granted ; and soon after- 
wards M. Bessieres, who had for- 
merly been his prisoner, procee.!ed 
to Joannina, accompanied by M. 
Pouqueville, who, after passing 
some days in the capacity of a 
simple traveller, obtained a special 
audience; after which he assumed 
the character of consul-general, re- 


sident at Joannina, and not at Arta 
or 
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or Prevesa, like his predecessors, 
who, besides, had held no other than 
the title of simple consuls. 

«* At this time the credit of Ali 
increased still more at Constantino. 
ple, through the open protection he 
enjoyed from the French govern- 
ment. Of this he availed himself 
without loss of time, and obtained 
for his eldest son, Mouktar, the 
Sandgiak of Lepanto; and for his 
younger son, Veli, that of the Mo- 
rea. This unequal distribution was 
founded on the rank they held in 
his opinion and affection with re- 
gard to their respective characters. 

‘“* The war which then breke out 
between Turkey and Russia placed 
Ali Pacha in a state of open hosti- 
lities with the Seven Islands. This 
event again awakened in him his 


old anxiety to obtain possession of 


these islands, or at least of those 
which were within his reach ; and 
might secure to bim the means of 
subjecting the clans situated on the 
coast, whom hitherto he had been 
unable to reduce, and thus affiance 
his sway on that part of the conti- 
nent. He pressed the French con- 
sul-general in the most urgent 
manner to induce his government 
to send him officers, cannoniers, 
vessels, and more especially pieces 
of artillery, as well as military 
stores, of which he stood in need. 
He engaged to push the war vigo- 
rously against the Russians who 
were in the Seven Islands, and to 
prevent them, by that means, not 
only from troubling the French 
army in Dalmatia, but also to defend 
or succour Cattaro. It was only at 
the commencement of 1807 that he 
was enabled to obtain what he de- 
sired. At this period 50 artillery 
men, several officers, one gun-boat, 
one corvette, and ordnance and 
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military stores were sent to him 
from Italy and the kingdom of 
Naples. He availed himself of this 
succour to his own advantage. At 
the same time that he undertook by 
land the seige of St. Maura, of which 
he Was anxious to acquire posses- 
sion, and considered the Conquest as 
by no means difficult, he caused the 
forts and batteries existing in the 
interior of his states to be repaired 
and armed. At the entrance of the 
road of Porto Palermo he established 
a fort, which perfectly defends it; 
and did the same at Prevesa; and 
in the city of Joannina he fortified 
the second citadel of Lataritza. 

‘** Notwithstanding his attention 
was divided, in consequence of the 
conduct of the Tziamides, Parami- 
thians, and Acarnanians, secret 
allies of the Ionians and Russians, 
the siege of St. Maura was pushed 
with vigour. The explosion of 4 
powder magazine having dismaotled 
one of the forts, a landing point 
was thereby left uncovered, but the 
construction of a sufficient number 
of flat-bottomed boats was pressed 
with activity; indeed every thing 
was ready for the arrival of a corps 
of 10,000 Albanians, when the 
peace of Tilsit causedhostilities to 
cease. Ali Pacha wished them stil 
to continue, but the French others 
formally refused to. consent, and 
deprived of the aid of their artillery- 
men, he was compelled to abandon 
his design. He then changed bis 
line of conduct, and hastened to 
conclude an armistice with General 
Stetter, who commanded at 5t 
Maura. 

‘« During this time, however, be 
did not lose sight of his political 
negociations. Desirous to derive 
the greatest possible advantage from 


the situation in which he stood oor 
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rd to France, he conceived it 
necessary to have an agent near the 
Emperor Napoleon, through whose 
means he might correspond without 
the intervention of the minister of 
foreign affairs, which appeared to 
him too long. As soon as he heard 
the news of the total invasion of 
Prussia and of the entry of the 
French armies into Poland, he 
despatched to the Imperial head 
quarters his confidential secretary 
and a member of his Divan, whom 
at his own court he decorated with 
the title of ambassador. This mi- 
nister, whose Turkish name is Mol- 
lich Mehemet Effendi, was an Ita- 
lian and a new convert to the Mus- 
silman faith. Formerly sent to 
Malta by the Inquisition of Rome, 
in this island he exercised the func- 
tions of Father Inquisitor, at the 
time the French took possession of 
i. He was avery good master of 
the Oriental languages, and being 
of an intriguing character, he wil- 
lingly accepted the proposition of 
the General in Chief, Buonaparte, 
who attached him to his head 
quarters in quality of interpreter. 
Some time after the battle of Abou- 
kir, having gbtained permission to 
return to Europe, he embarked at 
Alexandria with some scavants who 
had accompanied the expedition, 
aad was taken at sea by a Dolcignot 
Privateer, called Orucz, who made 
‘present of him to Ali Pacha. Soon 
after his arrival at Joannina, he 
changed his religion: and after re- 
maining some years in a state of 
obscurity, obtained the good graces 
of Ali, who made him his secretary, 
gave him a place in his Divan, and 
in consequence of the employment 
he had once held near Napoleon, he 
Preferably made choice of bim to 
‘end him on the above mission to 
the army. In conformity to the 
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instructions of his master, Mehemet 
Effendi used al! possible exertions 
with the Emperor of the French, in 
order to obtain a promise that when 
peace was carried into effect, at least 
Parga and St. Maura should be de- 
livered over to Ali Pacha. These 
solicitations having failed of success, 
Mebemet intrigued at Tilsit with 
the French and Russian plenipoten- 
tiaries, in order to have the interests 
of his master taken into considera- 
tion; but the integrity of the Ionian 
republic being one of the bases of 
the negotiations resolved on, his 
object was defeated. On his return 
to the court of Ali, the ill success 
of his missfon brought upon him 
the momentary displeasure of his 
employer. 

“ As soon as Ali beheld the 
Ionian Islands occupied by French 
troops, having lost all hopes of ag- 
grandizing himself in that quarter, 
France in his eyes no longer held 
the rank of a favourite power, since 
she was of no further utility in the 
promotion of his interests. Shortly 
the same hatred and jealousy which 
for the preceding years he had 
entertained against Russia were 
transferred to ‘her. He did not, 
however, manifest his rankled feel- 
ings in an avowed and formal man- 
ner. He had already once succeeded 
by surprising the good faith of a 
French general, in obtaining pos- 
session of the Greek towns of the 
coast, and hereafter he hoped to 
obtain his object by some similar 
artifice, and eventually seize upon 
Parga. He sent to Corfu, immedi- 
ately after the arrival of General 
Cesar Berthier there, another 
member of his Divan, Mehemet, 
the Sheik-Islam (or chief of the 
religion) of Joannina, together with 
a secretary originally belonging to 


Corfu, named Psalidi. ‘These two 
agents 
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agents were charged to claim the 
town and territory of Parga, which, 
according to them, in conformity 
to the treaty of 25th March, 1800, 
ought to be surrendered up to Ali 
Pacha. Fortunately their object 
had been anticipated, and the ob- 
servations of the lonian senate as 
well as of several persons near the 
General, and particularly the pro- 
found hatred the Parga deputation 
manifested against Ali, produced 
the proper impressions. ‘If it ac- 
cords with the interests of the French 
empire,’ said these deputies, ‘ that 
the small surface of land on which 
our country is situated should be 
delivered over to the Turks, let at 
least a rock be granted to us on which 
we way preserve our liberty and in- 
dependence, far from the tyrant who 
has butchered our neighbours and 
brethren.” The agents of Ali Pacha 
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were consequently dismissed with. 
out having obtained any thing, 

“ After this, Ali acted without 
any further consideration or regard 
and not only obstructed by every 
means in his power, the provision- 
ing of Corfu, but also again entered 
into communications with England, 
He received British vessels at Pre. 
vesa, and obtained that an accredit- 
ed agent should be sent out to him, 
His position had changed. France, 
in possession of the Seven Islands, 
had become his enemy, because she 
was a powerful obstacle to bis views 
and ambitious projects ; whilst En- 
land, in a state of wartare both 
against France and the Ionian re- 
public, seemed more adapted to 
contribute to bis future security and 
accession of power; and this alone 
was sufficient to fix bis choice.” 


DescripTiON or THE LONIAN ISLANDS. 


{From the same. } 


“ FTYHE islands constituting the 

| lonian republic, and hold- 
ing a right to concur in the forma- 
tion of the senate, are seven, viz. 
Corfu, the principal one, as well 
owing to its situation and strength, 
as because of us being the seat of 
government; Paxo, St. Maura, 
Thiaki, Cephalonia, Zante, and Ce- 
rigo. Cephalonia, trom its extent, 
has always sought a separation, and 
for several years past has been the 
seat of a government distinct from 
the republic, and corresponding to 
the island which vo longer depended 


upon Corfu. The town of Parga, 
situated on the main land, also be- 
longs to the lonian republic, as well 
as several other islands and rocks in 
great measure uninhabited, which 
will be briefly described in the course 
of the present chapter. 

“ Corfu, the chief of the Seven 
Islands, anciently called Corcyr4a, 
and which in all ages bas been ce- 
lebrated for its maritime strengt, 
is situated between 39 5° cand 
39° 20° of N. latitude, and 17 3° 
and17°18’ K. longitude from the me- 
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from N. W. to S. E. to a’ length of 


about thirty-five miles, opposite to 
the coast of Southern Albania, from 
which it is separated by a channel 
only two miles wide at Cape Kara- 
gol, and six miles at its issue, be- 
ween Gomenitza and Point Lef- 
chimo. ‘The city of Corfu, whose 
population amounts to about 15,000 
souls, and which in former times 
was also called Corcyra, is situated 
on a promontory projecting into the 
va, and descends in the form of an 
amphitheatre, on the northern slope 
of the same promontory, and at the 
foot the port opens. This city is 
neither large nor well built, but it 
is extremely strong, and mounted 
with a great number of guns. Pre- 
perly speaking it has two citadels ; 
the one corresponding to the go- 
vernment-house, separated from the 
city by an esplanade ; and the other 
called the fort which stands to the 
W. of the city and the port. 

* The weak side of the town was 
formerly that part which faces to 
the S. towards the mills standing in 
that quarter, but at present this 
front is as susceptible of a good de- 
lence as any other. ‘Lhe port is ra- 
ther small, and will not admit large 
men of war; but the road is so se- 
cure that it may be considered in 
the light of an extremely good har- 
bour, with an excellent anchorage. 

“In front of Corfu, at the distance 


of about a mile, is the island of 


Vido, formerly called Ptichia, where 
the Lazaretto is kept. This island 
8 likewise fortified with a triple 
range ot batteries, which have con- 
Yerted it into an extremely strong 
bulwark, and which at the same 
ime perfectly defend the road and 
port of Corfu, 

“ To the N. of Corfu, and at the 
bottom of the great road formed by 
the promontory on which the town 
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is situated and Cape Karagol, is a 
tolerably deep bay with a narrow 
entrance, called Port Guvine. This 
road, which in 1799 contained the 
Russian and ‘Turkish squadrons, and 
is capable of receiving and sheltering 
a considerable number of large ships, 
is also now fortified and defended 
in its internal extent, as well as at 
the entrance, by well armed forts 
and batteries. No place ih the Se- 
ven Islands is to be found so suitable 
as this for the establishment of a 
naval building yard; indeed for this 
purpose it seems peculiarly well 
adapted. The greatest part of the 
necessary materials can be easily 
brought there, and at a small ex- 
pense. We have already shown 
that one of the branches of commerce 
carried on between Albania and 
Western Europe was ship-timber, 
which in great measure went to 
Venice and Marseilles. This com- 
merce may now be re-established 
with the greatest ease, since the 
channels ot supply are at most only 
50 miles distant from Corfu. But 
even when sufficient timber could 
not be obtained there, Northern 
Albania furnishes great abundance, 


and extremely fine. ‘The ports of 


Durazzo and Alessio, which are only 
so or 60 leagues from Corfu, were, 
under Louis XVJ., formed into en- 
trepots of a similar nature for the 
use of the French navy; and these 
might easily be re-established with 
a people who would gladly hail the 
opening of a branch of trade which 
hus been lost to them for more than 
a century. Durazzo, and the har- 
bour situated pear Fort Souroh, at 
the mouth of the river of Kavalia, 
would serve for the loading of all 
the timber furnished by the moun- 
tains between Elbassan and Kroja. 
The port of Alessio, and that cor- 


responding to the mouth of the Ba- 
jana, 
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jana, would serve as a depot for the 
timber brought down from the 
mountains of Upper Albania, and 
this is at the same time the best in 
quality, and the most abundant. 
The Drino is navigable for large 
rafts to a distance up of more than 
30 hours; and in this space it flows 
through magnificent forests, whose 
timber would only have to slide 
into the bed of the river. The same 
may also be said of Moraccia, above 
Lake Shiabak and the town of Po- 
goritza. The Author, who has tra- 
velled through this part of the eoun 
try, speaks only of what he has him- 
self seen. From the above exposition 
it is therefore easy to conclude that 
the building yards of Corfu might be 
supplied with abundance of valuable 
ship-timber. The hemp necessary 
for cordage and sails, and of which 
the towns of Bologna and Ferrara in 
Italy are capable of supplying » large 
quantity, might also be obtained 
at the port of Alessio, and brought 
down from the vicinity of Skutari. 
“ The gulf of Corfu is terminated 
to the N. by Cape Karagol, anciently 
called Posodium, and which is oppo- 
site, and only two miles distant from, 
the point of Bucintro In the onud- 
dle of this channel is an isolated 
rock. [In 4798 it was proposed to 


establish a redoubt on the point of 


Bucintro, a strong closed battery on 
the above rock, and anoth-r similar 
one on Cape Karagol. In this man- 
ner the channel of Corfu, being shut 
in, would have been converted into 
a kind of read, where an enemy's 
squadron would have been exposed 
to urcat dangers, owing to the calms 
which so trequently reign there. 
At present, however, as Bucintré is 
under the power of Ali Pacha, this 
Measure is no longer practicable. 
To the N. of Cape Karagol, and at 
four miles distance, is anothe: Dr O~ 
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montory. It is here that the chan 
ne] ends, and we immediately eDter 
into the gulf of Kassopo, or Agioi- 
Saranda, The whole of this coast 
is extremely steep and rugged, and 
and affords no landing point, nor 
indeed any safe anchorage After 
passing the above point, the coast 
stretches to the N. W., bounded by 
rocks and small islands, for the space 
of six miles, as far as Kassopo, a 
village situated at the bottom of a 
bay, which forms a small but con- 
venient port. After leaving this 
bay, and on a promontory which 
terminates it to the N., we see the 
ruins of the ancient city of Cassiope, 
of which the castle is still in tole 
rable preservation. ‘To the S. of 
Cassiope formerly stood the temple 
of Jupiter Cassius, on the summit of 
a mountain still called Mount Kas- 
sopo. At present, on the highest 
summit of this mountain, in the 
same place, and in the exact direc- 
tion from Corfu to Kassopo, we see 
the ruins of a tower which once 
served as asemograph. From this 
point it was possible, with the great 
est ease, to observe the vessels e0- 
tering into the gulf of Otranto, and 
to give advice of them at Corfu; and 
thence also the city of Otranto, Cape 
Leuca, and Cape Lenguella, may be 
descried 

“ After passi g Kassopo, the 
coast, uniformly steep and rugged, 
ranges in the same direction for the 
space of eight or ten miles as far as 
Cape Sidero, forme rly called Vha- 
lerum, and which torms the nof- 
thern extremity of the island. Re- 
tween K issOpo and Cape Sidero ad 
the village of Katrini, seated at ibe 
mouth of a rivulet forming. a iol 
rably deep port To the N. W. o 
Cape Sidere, in the direct y 10 
Otranto, and al 
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rather rock, of Fané, formerly Otha- 
nus, Uphanus, or Calypsus. The 
author of the Adventures of Tele- 
machus would find it very difficult 
to accommodate his pompous de- 


scription of the charming island of 


Calypso to this spot. It is nothing 
but a barren rock, susceptible of no 
cultivation, and only inhabited by a 
few fishermen. Fano is neverthe- 
less extremely important, This 
rock, which affords good anchorage, 
is the best possible military station 
to observe the navigation of the 
Adriatic sea. Not a sail can pass 
by, however near to one shore or the 
other, without being noticed from 
Fano. It had been proposed to es- 
tablish a fort there, in order to se- 
cure the navigation from Otranto 
to Corfu. To the E. of Fano is 
another large rock, uninhabited, 
called Malnera, and formerly known 
by the name of Malthace; and be- 
tween the latter and Cape Sidero is 
another smaller one, named Gravia. 

“ After passing Cape Sidero the 
coast ranges to the S. for the dis- 
tance of 18 miles, and as far as Cape 
St. Angelo, anciently Amphiphegus. 


At the bottom of a small road to the 


5. of the cape stands the village of 


St. Angelo, where anchorage is to 
be found, though not very secure, 
owing to an extensive bed of shoals. 
The coast situated between the two 
capes is steep, and almost inacccs- 
‘ible. To the W. of Cape St. An- 
gelo are two long rocks surrounded 
by dangerous ledges under water. 
These rocks are called the Saman- 
draki, and in former times Ericuse. 
Prom St. Angelo the coast turns to 
the $. E, during a space of 15 miles, 
and as far as Cape Gardiki, and 

thence it again changes to the 
E.S. E. for about the same distance, 
and till we arrive at Cape Bianco, 
formerly named Leucimna. To the 
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S. E. of Cape Gardiki is a tolerably 
deep bay, where we find the village 
of the same name ; and this, toge- 
ther with the port of St. Angelo, 
are the only two anchoring-grounds 
by which access can be had to this 
part of the island. To the S. of 
Gardiki are three rocks called La- 
gudia. From Cape Bianco the coast 
extends for about six miles in a 
northern direction, forming a spe- 
cies of inward bend as far as the 
point of Lefkimo, in front of Go- 
meniiza, and which terminates to 
the S. the chanvel of Corfu. Be- 
tween these two points is the village 
ot Lefchimo, or rather Lefkimo, 
formerly Leucimna. Lefkimo in 
vulgar Greek is the pronunciation 
of the word Aguxime. After passing 
Point Lefkimo the coast turns a 
little to the W. for the extent of 
about six miles, and as far as Point 
Drayotino, which closes to the N. a 
tolerably deep bay. At the bottom 
of this bay is the village of the same 
name, near which salt-works are 
established. 

« The promontory on which the 
town of Corfu is situated, and of 
which it occupies one of the points, 
projects for some distance to the 
S. E., and as far as opposite to the 
village of St. Trinita. Between this 
village and the cape is a tolerably 
deep bay, at the bottom of which 
flows a rivulet. This bay corre- 
sponds to the ancient A/cinus’ Portus 
where Ulysses landed after his ship- 
wreck, and where he met with the 
Princess of the Phaeacians, daughter 
to Alcinous. From the southern 
shore of this bay, as far as Cape Bi- 
anco, the coast is very much ob- 
structed by shoals stretching in the 
whole of that distance. The island 
of Corfu is in general unproductive 
in grain and cattle, and affords very 
little wood, The canton of Cagsepo 
produces 
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produces a small quantity of wheat 
along, the c but olirg- yards ane 
vines are eal —— re. sah 
u jpart of, Mount dassopo, ROW- 
aioe al as the whole of the 
southern.deglivity, are barren. The 
canton of, Lakgonas is the least pro- 
ductive ;.that, of Lefkimo, besides 
haying.sakt+works, produces olives, 
vines, and a.small quantity of wheat. 
From this: exposition, it will appear 
that the .productions of Corfu are 
confined to wine, oil, and salt, and 
consequently this island is under 
the necessity. of seeking its own 
subsistence by means of a foreign 
trade. 

‘« Paxo, formerly Parus, situated 
seven or eight miles to the S, E. of 
Cape Bianco, is an island of about 
18 or.20 miles in circumference, 
Opposite to,Parga is a tolerably deep 
bay, which serves as a port to the 
small town of Paxo, containing 
about 4eco inhabitants, and the 
only remarkable place in the whole 
island ,which only produces wine 
and oJ, reputed to be the best of all 
lonia.,, Many of the inhabitants of 
Prevesa,.ayd some Souliots, have 
taken refuge in Paxo, and increasec 
the population. Between Paxo and 
Cape Bianco is a desert rock; and 
tothe S. E.of the island is another, 
called Anti-Paxo, inhabited by a few 
fishermen, 

“« St..JMaura, .anciently called 
Leucadia, and 10 More remote times 
Nerytas, isan. island ot about 50 
miles in circumference, situated op- 
posite to.the point of Acarnania, 
from-which it is separated by a nar- 
row, and shallow channel, and to the 
S. ofthe mouth of the gulf of Arta. 
St. Maura on one side, and Paxo on 
the-other, form ihe gulf of Prevesa. 
A remarkable peculiarity. of the gulf 
of Arta, and also felt in that of Pre- 

vesa, and as far as beyond Paxo, is 


the regular course of the winds. 
Daily, soon, after the sun rises, ap 
eastetly, breeze commences, and 
lasts, till noon, and at. three ig’ the 
afternoon itis succeeded by.'a wes- 
terly . wind, which, continues’ til 
night. The same difection, is, als 
observable in. the current of the 
channel of _Prevesa.’ This alterna- 
tion is regular, .and it, requires a 
strong gale or sterm excited in the 
high seas to interrupt it.. The island 
of St. Maura was formerly joined io 
the continent in that part now called 
the beagh of Playa, and it was the 
Italians, who separated it, but the 
precise period is not known. The 
fortress of St, Maura, formerly called 
Leucas,,is to the N. of the island, 
at the extremily of a very narrow 
strip of Jand embracing the port, 
and separating it from the town, to 
which it is nevertheless again jomed 
by an aqueduct, in, the form of a 
bridge. ‘This fortress constitutes a 
good defence. The. population a 
the town of St. Maura is estimated 
at 6000 persons. The island op the 
land side can only be attacked 
through Playa, where the chanel is 
only 300 toises wide, about,do ot 
which only are not fordable. The 
Russians had raised works opposite to 
this beach, one of which, called Fort 
Alexander, was dismantled in 1807 
by the explosion of a shell fired from 
tbe continent, which caused, a pow- 
der-magazine to blowup, — . 

« Art the southery extremity o! 
the island, and about 25, miles S.W. 
of St. Maura, is Cape Dukato, 40 
ciently called Leuwcas. ,, lt,,was 0 
the extreme, point, of , this promon- 
tory and on a steep and threatening 
rock, that the celebrated.semple o! 
Leucadia once stood,, where, pebap- 
py lovers cameo, cuse pthemselres 
of a fruitless passion, and the sa 
on which Sappho met with the 7 
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of her life as well as the close of her 
misfortunes. This formidable pro- 
montory is still venerated by the 
loniens, por doés any navigator now 
venture to pass it, without throwing 
into the sea a piece of money as an 
espiatory offering. rom this cape 
tothe northern point of Cephalonia, 
the distance is only four miles. 
Here commences the use of the 
boats or canoes made out of the sin- 
gle trunk of a tree, and, tor that 
reason, called by the Jonians mo- 
noxilon. This smell vehicle is ex- 
tremely convenient tor the interior 
niyigation of these seas; and by 
this means the cruising of an ene- 
my's squadron has never been able 
0 prevent the communication of 
lke islands with each other. The 
principal villages of St. Maura are 
Phrini, Kalamita, Neochoro, Dra- 
goni, situated on Cape Dukato; 
tviero, and Ellomeno, formerly 
Elfomenus, which stands at the 
bottom ot a tolerably deep bay. The 
sland of St Maura is no other than 
ssingle mountain, extremely high, 
id not very fertile; the sides of 
(§ Mountain, however, facing the 
3, produce wine and olives, the 
iy articles of growth the island 
ifords. “Ihe island of Meganisi, an 
‘most anvivnhabited rock, and for- 
werly called Thelebaides, is situated 
‘long the coast of St. Maura to the 
SE. ftom which it is separated by a 
‘arrow channel, Near the conti- 
‘eit, and to the N. E. of Drajo- 
uienire, is another lusulated rock, 
ied Kasto, and formerly Avia ; 
‘dalinle turther on towards the 
"3 is the island of Kalamo, an- 
“ratly known by the name of Ta- 
a, inbabited only by fishermen. 
“ Thiaki, formerly called Lidaca, 
a0 sland of about 20 miles in 
i stretching from N, W. to 
and situate dat the distance of 
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about six miles to the S. E. of Cape 
Dukatis. The ancient name of 
Dulichium is also attributed to This 
aki, but it appears more probable 
that this appellation rather corres- 
ponds to the island of Antoliko, at 
a later period called Melite. ‘The 
island of Thiaki ia reality forms 
two, united by an isthmus of 
about a mile wide, To the N. it 
widens between Cape Markama, 
standing in front of Cephalonia, 
and Cape St. John, about 12 miles 
distant trom each other, ‘The south- 
en part, which is about five miles 
wide, finishes at another Cape St, 
Joho, opposite to the mouth of the 
Achelous. In this southern part is 
the village of Oxoi, situated on a 
mountain. Io the Northern parts 
on another mountain, is the village 
of Anoi, formerly Neiws. These 
two portions of the island are sepa- 
rated by a bay five miles deep and 
two wide, and in the eastern part of 
the same bay are two ports. The 
one, called Skinon, is placed near 
the entrance; and the other, which 
is that of Vathy, has a narrow 
mouth, but is afterwards almost two 
miles deep. At the bottom of this 
port is the smail towo of Vathy, 
containing about 3000 inhabitants, 
and occupying the ground of the 
ancient ithaca, the capital as well 
as the residence of the wise Ulysses, 
Penelope, and Telemachus. The 
ruins called Paleo-Kastro, seen to 
the S. K. of Vathy, must have be- 
longed to Ithaca or the ancient pa- 
lace of Ulysses. Vathy is the va- 
tive place of Senetor Zard, one of 
the most distinguished magistrates 
of Ionia, as well for the goodness 
of his character as for his learning. 
Tradition makes hin descend from 
Ulysses, the counsellor of Agamem- 
non and the friend of Nestor; and 
of sach an honour be is in every 
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respect deserving. ‘There are still 
two other ports in the island of 
Thiaki: the one called Aitto to the 
E. is situated below Oxoi, and the 
other named Pagli, opens below 
Anoi. This island is not deemed 
fertile ; there are, however, a few 
scattered plats of wood near Anot, 
Oxoi, and port Skinon. To the E. 
of Thiaki, and exactly in the same 
direction from Vathy, is an island 
wbout three miles long, inhabited by 
fishermen, and called Jotako, This 
island, by some geographers mista- 
keo for Ithaea, was anciently known 
by the name of Prote. 

* Cephalonia, anciently Ceprale- 
m1, the second in rank of the Seven 
Islands, is the first In point of size. 
jt is 100 miles in circumference 
from) cape to cape, and nearly 1§0 in 
following the direction of the coast, 
This island fs situated 
miles tothe S.« t Cape Hukato, be- 
longing to St. Maura, to trom Cape 
Papas, 8 from: Cape ‘Tornese, and 6 
from Zante. To the N. of the island, 
in the canton of Erizzo, is Cape 
Viskardo, and to the S. 4K. of this 
cape isthe port of the same name, at 
the bottont of which arc seen ruins, 
but it ts not known to what ancient 
city they can be attributed. In the 


four or five 


chaunel of ‘Thiskt is the rock of 


Didas-Kala, formerly Asteris. The 
villages’ of this canton are, Vasili- 
kates towards the N.; Kamitato, on 
the eastern coast; Lagorata to the 
S.; and on the western coust Asso, 
situated at the bottom of a bay, at 
the extremity of which, on a sinall 


peninsala; bas been built the fort of 


this ‘name, néar the ruins of the 
ancent Nisews. On the western 
coast; arid to the S. of Asso, is the 


emton of Tinea, the villages of 


which are Tinea, seated on the sea- 
shore at five miles distance from 
Asso; and Goiti, three miles inland. 
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One of the western points of Ce. 
phalonia is Cape Giria, in the canton 
of Anoi; and the village of Aterr 
stands five miles to the E. at the bot. 
tom of a port, anciently called Prone. 
sus. ‘To the S. of Capelgiria is 
Sidero, in the canton of Katoi, 
last point stretching to the W., and 
near is the village of Tafio, The 
canton of Livadi extends round a 
bay eight miles deep and two wide 
at the entrance, and near the we- 
tern point of this entrance are the 
rocks called Guardiani, and formerly 
known by the name of Letoia, 
l'rom these rocks, as far as Cape Si- 
cero, shoals are to be met with. 
On the western side of the bay, and 
at three miles from its entrance, is 
the small town of Lexuri, formerly 
Palla; and to the N, W. inland is 
Kuralata, Opposite and at some 
distance from the eastern side 1s also 
Dangata. In front of Lexuri the 
bay opens into a branch running to 
the §.S. E. for three miles, and on 
the peninsula formed by this branch 
is the small town of Argostoli, the 
most considerable one of the island, 
although it does not contain more 
than 5000 souls. This place was 
anciently known by the name ot 
Crauii. 

“ In the centre of the island is 
the canton of Potamiana, and in this 
district eight miles N. E. of Angos- 
toli is the small town called Borgo, 
which has replaced the epeient fl 
phalenia; and to the §. is Pesau.t. 
‘To the N. W. Dilinata and Kards- 
kata also belong to the same canton 
‘To the S. of Aryostoli is the cantes 
of Lirato, containing the villages _ 
Miniez to the S. of the islane ; 
Metacata, more to the Nv E,; ae 
Vescovato, situated inland. The 
const bordering on this ee 
full of ledges of rocks. To the F. 
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# far as Cape Korogra, in front of 
Tornese. Its villages are, 
Viskato, to the N. W:; Katoleo, 
shave’ Cape Korogra, and Morcopu- 
lato,’ stinding a little higher up. 
The church of Madonna di Malle, 
Sift on the Black Mountain (Mavro- 
totino); and formerly called Genus, 
stands in the place of the temple of 
Jopiter CEinius, ‘On the eastern and 
outhern declivity of this mountain 
sa forest 15 or 16 miles in circum- 
ference; a few thickets are also 
fund in the island near Dulinata, 
Kavalata, Aterra, Daugata, Paleo- 
¢hori, and the town of Cephalonia. 
“Between Capes Korogra and 
Kapro and opposite to Cape Papas 
s the canton of Skala, only contain- 
ing the village of this name, and 
stuated on an elevation two miles 
distant from Cape Skala, where 
sand the ruins belonging to the an- 
cent Q2uus. At the point of Capes 
Korogra and Kapro some shoals 
are noticed. To the N. W. of Cape, 
Kapro and at the foot of the Black 
Mountain is the canton of Pirie, in 
which is the village of Viachochori ; 
ad to the S. E. port Poro opens 
where formerly the city of Pronii 
stood. To the N. of the canton of 
Pitie is the Cape of Alessandria. 
Between this cape and point Pilaro 
the bay celler the Valle of Ales- 
andria, owing to the shoals which 
are there met with. On the eastern 
ide of this bay is situated the can- 
tot of Samo, to which the village 
of Paleochori belongs, standing to 
the 3. E. ; and in the bottom of the 
bay are the ruins of the ancient 
“ame or Same. On the eastern 
de also is the canton of Pilaro. 
The Village of this name stands 
othe N. W., near the port of the 
rirag mame, and otherwise called 
he port of Sr, Euphermia. The 
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the S.W. . The island of Cephalo- 
nia is not very abundant in wheat, 
though it produces more than the 
others; but it is fertile in good 
wines and excellent fraits, particu. 
larly melons of a very superior qua- 
lity. 

“ Zante, formerly Zacynthus, is 
an island of about twelve miles in 
length, and 30 in circumference, 
Cape Skinari, situated to the N. is 
six miles S. E, of the island of Ce. 
phalonia ; and Cape Vassiliko is 10 
iniles S. W.of Cape Tornese. The 
city of Zante, anciently also called 
Zacynthus, and having a population 
of 16,000 souls, is built in a line 
along the eastern side of the island, 
a little to the S, of Cape Krio-Nerd 
(fresh water) 12 miles distant, and 
nearly W. from Cape ‘Tornese, at 
the bottom of a small bay formed by 
Cape Krio-Ner6é and the point of 
the Madonna di Skopo. The fort 
stands to the N. W., of the town, at 
the extremity of a commanding hil), 
The port is in fact no other than a 
road, containing about three miles 
in the opening and four in its whole 
external extent, but it is tolerably 
secure, At the point of Cape Krio- 
Nerd, as well as that of Madonna di 
Skopo, are ledges of rocks easily 
avoided. To the N. of the island, 
near Cape Skinari, is the village of 
Katestare, near which are small salt 
works. To the S. W. is the village 
of Anafonitra, near a small. port 
called Della Nata. To the W. of 
the island, and near to the coast, is 
the rock of Vromeri, which has a 
small creek and anchoring-ground. 
Entirely to the S. of the island is 
the village of Chieri; and to the N, 
a little inland, is that of Lithakia. 
These two villages are near a road 
called port Chieri, formed by the 
stall island of Marathonisi and two 
small rocks, one to the N, and the 
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tothe S. W. ‘Tothe W. of Lithakia 
is the village of Agala, near to an 
inlet. Krom the harbour of Chieri 
the coast ranges to the E, as far as 
Cape Vasiliko, and opposite to this 
part of tbe coust is the small island 
of Peloso. On the other side of 
Cape Vasiliko is another harbour, 
not very deep, and formed by the 
latter cape and the point of Madon- 
ha di Scopo, and in this harbour is a 
small island near to the shore. In 
ancient times the island of Zante 
also contained the city of Arcadia, 
which appears to have been situated 
where the church of Madonna di 
Skopo now stands, and called Pa- 
nagia tis Skopis. In the centre of 
the island on the only rivalet it con- 
tains, and which discharges itselt 
into the sea near the city, is the vil- 
Jage ot Melinado. ‘The plain exten- 
ding trom Melinado and Zante, as 
far as Lithakia, is tolerably well 
cultivated, but the remainder of the 
islandis not so much so. The chief 
productions of the island are wine, 
olives, and truits. 

‘ Jn tront of the gulf of Areadia 
are the small islands of Sirivali, or 
anciently St-ophade. ‘The largest 
of them contains a monastery dedi- 
cated to the Redeemer. ‘The small- 
est is nothing but a rock, and the 
other two form a species of Larbour 
for small craft. 

** Cerigo, formerly Cythera, the 
last of the Seven Ionian Islands, is 
s tuated fHve miles S. of the island of 
Servi, and 14 6. S. E.of Cape Ma- 
lio. It is 17 miles long from N.W. 
to S. E., 10 miles wide, and about 
#5 wm eireurnference. The most 
northern, point is Cape Spati, for- 
merly called Pletanistus, and on its 
extromitystends a chapel. ‘To the 
>. W opposite to another point is a 
reck. knowa by the name cf the is- 
lad of Dlatanos. Lhree miles tw 


the S. near to a small port is the 
church of St. Nicholas di Mudari 

standing near a torrent, At fogr 
miles distance to the S, we tind 
Cape Liado, opposite to which are 
three small islands ealled Deer Is. 
lands (Elaphonisia), From theace 
to Cape Trochilo, one of the south. 
ern points of the island, the distance 
is six miles S.E. The other south. 
ern point, situated four miles E. of 
the above, is called Cape Kapello; 
and between these two points a 
small harbour opens, at the bottom 
of which, on the declisity of a 
mountain, is the small town of Kap- 
sali, Containing about 4000 souls, 
which has suceceded to the ancient 
Cythera, The tort is to the $,W. 
on the seashore, and at the mouth 
of a torrent, Four miles N, ot 
hapsali, and near the sources of the 
above torrent, is the village af Po- 
tamos, formerly Scandee. Between 
this village and Kapsah we discover 
the raias of the temple of Venus 
Cytherea. In front ef the harbour, 
aud at three miles distance, is the 
insulated rock called Avgo, or the 

Ege ; and opposite to Cape Trachilo 
is another similar rock. To the 
S. E, of Cape Kapello, and at two 
wiles distance, are the two rocks 
called Kuphonisia, or the Baskets. 

After passing the latter cape, the 

coast stretches to the N. for the 
space of about five miles, and atter- 

wards turns to the E. for about two 

niles more. This bend forms kind 

of harbour, called port St. Nicholas 

or Avlemona. To the N, ot this 

harbour is a fort called Paleo-Kasire, 

near to an inlet; and this fort oc 

cupies the ground of the Menciats 
erfs and portus of the ancients. Not 
far from thence are the rocks cave’ 
Dragoncre. After passing ae 
Avlemona, the coast irregulans 


tunges to the N. W. as far as Cape 
Spat , 
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Spati, and is steep and rugged, and 
iwtWid quarter to the N.cof Paleo- 
Rattro, are the rocks of Sidero. 
The Kland of Cerigo is barren and 
title Cultivated, and consequently 
i iw want of wood as wel! as all 
binds of provisions. 

“8ifce Prevesa no longer belongs 
to the Seven Idands; and conse- 
quently Sitice the navigation and 
eeréss of the gulf of Arta has be- 
comeé etttirely tree to Ali Pacha, the 
slind'of St. Maura has acquired an 
importatice it did not before possess, 
[Lis at present a station absolutely 
ecéssary to observe his movements 
n this quarter, and to cover and 
defend, in case of war or the dread 
of hostilities on his part, the interior 
uavigation of the islands. As long 
as the station of St. Maura is occn- 
pied, and a croizing post established 
detwern this island and Paxo, it is 
mpossible for any armed vessel to 
ime out of the channel of Prevesa. 
Ths channel, besides, is not very 
veep, und even a corvette of 20 
Mes cannot prs through it, unless 
tis in ballast, and with her ean- 
Mons taken ont, Indeed, the small- 


est ol Sstacles prevent a mManauyre ot 


this kind. 

“ The islands of Zante and Ce- 
pialunia possess the same adyan- 
tages of position with regard to the 
mnlfs of Patras and Lepanto., From 
the Corzolari Islands and port Pe- 
tala, as far as the castle of Roume- 
lia, situated at the entrance of the 
Dardanelles, a line of shoals stretches 
along, Sccupying one half of the 
eulf of Patras, and compels vessels 
FON in or out to steer near Capes 
Kapro and Papas. They are unable 
‘0 reach the high sea, unless by 
Passing either between Cephalonia 
amd'St. Maura, between Cephalonia 
and Thiaki, or between Cephalonia 
md the Morea in front of Zante, 





mian Islands Cry) 
and even approaching Cape Koro- 
gra, owing to @ liddén ledee af 
rocks situated two or three miles to 
the W of Cape ‘Portiese! “Tet con. 
sequently impossiife fir them to 
escape the vigilance of one of the 
stations established at poyt Viskardo, 
at Zante, or Vathy 

‘© The island of Ceriga, Which 
produces little or nothing, had only 
been preserved by the Venetians as 
a place of convenience for their ves- 


sels to touch at, and as a kind of 


vidette with regard to their Candia 
trade, which they carried on with 
activity, as well as of the navigation 
of the gulfs of Napoli and Egina, 
and even of Salonica. It is however 
necessary, for the security of the 
communications from Zante to Ce- 
rigo, to have an intermediaté touch- 
ing place, in consequeace of the 
diticulty fequently experienced by 
the small Greck vessels in doubling 
Capes Gallo and Matapan. This 
was the reason that made the Vene- 
tians so tenacious in retaining Mo- 
don aud Coron, and led them to 
make such ereat sacrifices in order 
to retake Navarin, The latter port, 
whose configuration is found annex- 
ed to the map which accompanies 
these Memoirs, is much more use- 
ful and advantageous than the two 
others, as well by its size as the 
goodness of its anchorage. It is, 
indeed, true that it possesses no easy 
communications by land with the 
remainder of the Morea, but in the 
light of a naval station it dffords all 
the advantages that could be de- 
sired, 

“ Ty conformity with the returns 
presented to the French Governeor- 
General in 1807, the total popala- 
tion of the Septinsular Repablie at 
that period amounted to’ a little 
rnore than 200,000 souls, distriti- 
ted in the following proportions. 
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Corfu, 60,000; Cephalonia, 60,000; 

ante, 40,000; St. Maura, 20,000; 
Cerigo, 10,000, Thiaki, 8,000 ; and 
Pax6 8,000, From the above period 
no emigrations have taken place from 
the continent, which might have 
added to the population of these 
islands, The town of Prevesa had 
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already been reduced to the lowest 
stage of decay ; the Souliots, as well 
as the inhabitants of Agioi-Sarandas 
were no longer on. the continent. 
wherefore the whole of the inde. 
pendent pupulation of the Epirus 
was at that time destroyed or driven 
away to the Ionian Islands, 





CAIRO AND TUE PYRAMIDS. 


[From the Travels of Ali Bey.} 


es N Monday the 1oth of No- 

vémber 1506, I sent notice 
of my arrival to the Scheik-el-Meth- 
lute, my friend, who is the second 
person in power inthe city, because 
he is the Scheik-el-Mogarba, that 
is tosay, the chief of the Mogrebins, 
or Western tribes. 

* Immediately upon the receipt 
of my letter be sent it to Seid-Ouar- 
el-Makram, the first Scheik of 
Cairo, who joins to his dignity the 
title of Nekib-el-Ascharaf, or chief 
of the Scherifs, and plays the part 
almost of an independent prince. 

** In Consequence, Seid Omar 
sent tne a suflicicnt number of 
camels to convey my baggage. 
Scheik -cl Medluti came with ats. 
ral persons to meet me upon my 
disembarkation, and conducted me 
to his house, where he had prepared 
an apartment for me. 

**] received the visits of Seid 
Otnar, of Scheik-el-Emir, of Scheil: 
Soliman Tayoumi, of Scheik Sadat, 
and of several other chiefs of Cairo, 
who in their conversation unfolded 
the most ardent philanthropy. But 
how was | moved when I saw Mulei 


Selema the brather of Mulei Soli- 
man the Emperor of Morocco enter! 
His figure, his features, and his 
manners, recalled to my imagina- 
tion those of my beloved and re- 
spectable prince Mulei Abdsulem. 
My heart leaped. I cried ‘ Mulei 
Selema.’ I rose. We embraced; 
and for a considerable time our 
tears wetied each other's coun- 
tenance, 

‘We seated ourselves; but our 
hearts, too full, did not perantus 
to break silence for some time. At 
length we commenced conversauiod. 
“© Mulei Selema is older than 
Muleci Soliman. ‘The succession \o 
the throue of Morocco not beug 
fixed by any law, when, a Saltan 
dies ill his sons take. arms, aud 
fight until one remains conquerol, 
as I have already observed. Mule 
Selema, during a reign of some 
months, was twice beaten by Mule 
Soliman: he therefore retired to 
Cairo, where he is established with 
his family, entirely abandoned y 
his brother, and lives at the expence 
of the Scheiks of the city. 

«¢ | knew his history thoroughly 
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heoalso knew mine perfectly; in 

yence we discoursed freely, 
Hethundered. against Mulci Soli- 
manjand I succeeded in softening 
him; reproached bira in a friendly 
ganner for: some trifling faults ; 
sndj-after along debate, which he 
finished. by -kissing my beard and 
shawl, he exclaimed that my words 
were sweeter than sugar. 

“J returned the visits of the 

nd Scheiks, and paid one to 
Mehemed Ali, accompanied by 
Seid Omar, to the former of whom 
I presented the leiter of the Captain 
Pacha; and he received me with 
every sort of politeness. This prince, 
who is very brave, is still young ; 
he is thin, and is marked with the 
small pox ; he bas quick lively eyes, 
and a certain air of defiance. Al- 
though he is possessed of good sense 
and wit, be wants education, and 
is frequently embarrassed. It is 
then that Seid Omar, who has 
a remarkable influence over him, 
renders great services to the Pacha 
and the people, 

The Arnaut troops under the 
command of Mehemed Ali amount 
to 5,000 men, = ‘They are riotous 
and dissatisfied ; but the people put 
up with them patiently, because 
they would gain nothing by the 
Mamelokes or the Turks; and as 
they are not in a state to give to 
themselves a national government, 
they bear the yoke in silence. On 
the other hand, Mehemed Ali, who 
owes his elevation to the courage 
of his troops, tolerates their excesses, 
because he does not know how to 
organize them, to render himself 
dependent of them. As the grand 
Scheiks of Cairo enjoy more. in- 

nce and power under this species 
of government than any other, they 
support the existing system with all 
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their means. The soldier tyrannizes ; 
the people suller; the great do not 
feel any evils; and the machine 
goes on.asit can, ‘The government 
of Constantinople has not sufficient 
energy to Keep this country ia come. 
plete submission, It,bas here only 
a sort of sovereignty, contributing 
very trifling subsidies, which ic 
tries to augment every year by new 
stratagems. The few remaining 
Mamelukes are banished to Upper 
Egypt, where Mehemed Ali cannot 
extend hisdominion, It is a singu- 
lar circumstance in nature, that this 
people do not propagate by genera- 
tion in Egypt; and as others are 
not permitted to arrive from Asia, 
they will ere long be completely 
annihilated in the country. , Elf 
Bey, with his body of Mamelakes, 
Arabs, Turks, and renegadoes, ra- 
vages the desert of Damanliour, The 
government of Constantinople.can- 
not reckon upon Alexandria, which, 
by its geographical position, is nei- 
ther Egyptian nor Turkish. This 
isa faithful picture of the present 
political situation of Egypt, 

‘* Cairo is known by the native 
under the name of Masser, The 
Turks call it Misr Kahira, or Messer 
the Great, The name of Egypt is 
unknown by the inhabitaots, who 
call the country Berr-Masser, or 
Beled Masser, the land of Masser, 
or the country of Masser. Upper 
Egypt is called El Saaid. 

‘* Several Christian travellers have 
represented the streets of Cairo as 
being extremely dirty, and of a dull 
appearance. I can certify that I 
have seen few cities ix Europe 
whose streets were cleaner, ‘The 
ground is extremely soft, without 
stones, and appears like a watered 
walk, If there are, some sircets 
narrow, there is a much greater 
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number broad, although all of them 
eppeat datower than, they. really 
ere, an-account of the projection of 
the first sover the streets, as at 
Alexandria, which advance so far 
that in some marrow streets they 
are only a few inghes, distant from 
the houses in front of them, Not- 
withstanding, this form of thestreets, 
in a comntry.so hot, is very agree- 
able. 

“Fae from the streets of Cairo 
exhibiting a dul! appearance, they 
present 48 guy and agreeable a view 
as those of the large cities of Europe, 
on acdount of the number of shops 
and warehouses, aud tlie immen-e 
multitude of people who  purade 
them at every moment. The 
quarter of the Franks, or Europeans, 
sitnated in a bollow, is solitary, and 
aeparated from the great commerce, 
which may have given rise to this 
description. Ido not deny that the 
abode of the Europeans at Cuiro is 
disagrecableto them, shut up as 
they ere in, their quarter, and ob- 
stinately. persevering in preserving 
the costame and manners of their 
country. When they go out the 
natives stare at them; and they 
walk as if they were scared. Can 
the Arabs be reproached for this 
conduct, when at London the civiliz- 
ed English may be seen doing the 
same thing, and insulting the poor 
stranger Who may present himself 
im a coat two fingers longer or 
shorter than their own? 

“Tt as said that the summer is 
very hot st Cairo; but the heat 
ought to be very temperate, on 
eceount of the form of the streets 
and houses. ‘The roofs of the rooms 
have very large apertures, to pro- 
duey a current of air. I found the 
suaummn cool, and experienced even 
to scusible a cold, that I shivered 
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as much aswhen I was at London 
at the samme season. dy diad-been 
already forewarned of the coolness 
of the nights in the desert; |L there. 
fore prepared inyself accordingly, | 
Phe climate of Cairo! is pot $0 
wet as that of Alexandiia, for the 
hygrometer of Saussure marked <6”, 
‘The aypect of my house prevenie d 
me fiom observing the winds. Phe 
atmosphere was alternaely: serene 
and covered with + louds, asin Bu- 
tope. During my stay seme tain 
fell; bat lL wever beatd itthander, 
* There are some fine moxques 
in Cairos but the greater part do 
not desetve to be visited. The 
grand mosque, E) Azahar, issuperd 
as to the extent of the edifices but 
not the magnificence uf its structure, 
or the Juxury of its ornaments, for 
which it is distinguished by Mr. 
Brown, Its little columns et com- 
mon marble, which are hardly a 
foot in diameter, with their very 
large capitals, are any thlig bet 
handsome, in a binlding of this 
natare. The ground, instead ot 
being covered with superb: Persia 
carpets, as the above traveller a 
serts, is covered with extremely 
miserable mats, very much worn, 
which they were occupied in chang- 
ing for others of the same kind 
whilst I was there. Having pa 
ticularly asked the Scherks, and other 
persons, where the carpets were 
which had adorned the mosque o! 
the Azabar, they all assured me that 
there had never been any other sort 
of covering to the floor of it than 
that which I saw; because many 
poor, and beggars, are in the habit 
of going to sleep in the mosqve. 
wrapped up in the mats, ast bave 
often seen them myzell ; and the 
vermin which they leave: in then 
are killed by means of washing them 
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ip water; which could not be done 
wete there carpets. Ir gives me 

to coutradict Brown, who is 
#traveller | esteem very much, on 
account of his bold journey to Dar- 
fours I would gladly think and 
hope that his travels into the interior 
éf Africa do not contain the same 


jpacearacies which he has made 
ase of in speaking of Egypt. 


* The mosque El Azahar, in the 
eivirons of which the principal 
Scheiks of Cairo reside, is much 
frequented by the Mogrebins, or 
people of the west, who commonly 
go there to pray in prefercnce to 
any other. It is in this mosque 
that the counsellors of Kadi assem- 
ble, as also the principal learned 
men; to deliver their. lectures, or 
ft expound the law ; for which pur- 
pose they divide themselves into 
several circles, cach one taking its 
particular station, in this vast 
building. 

“The mosque which is most 
frequented ‘by the devout is named 
EH) Hazanéinn, where they worship 
the remains of a grandson of the 
Prophet. It is of the same form as 
the others; but it has a square 
chapel, surmounted with a very 
Hine cupola, In this chapel is the 
head of St, Sidi, in a sarcophagus, 
which 1 imagine to be of wood, 
Rke-all those of our saints. ‘It is 
an object of worship, and is covered 
With very rich silk stafts, embroi- 

in gold and silver, and str- 
rounded with a: very handsome rail- 
ig of brass and silver, whicly is 
‘armeunted with small cupolas: or 
thimbles, 

“Another nosque, which is the 
second object of devotion iim the 
Sty, is still very fine. It is called 
Setna: Zianab, or our Lady Ziatiab, 
Who was the sister of Sidi Hassan, 
aud grand-daughter of the Prophet. 
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* The mosque of the Sultan 
Hazan is near the citadel: it i re. 


‘markable for the’ boldness of its 


constraction, is very high, and has 
a fine’ navé; which calle to the 
imagination the style of the Eu- 
ropean eburches, 

** The mosque of the Sultan 
Caluoun is very remaykable} but a 
chapel in which’ is his sepulchre is 
still finer. This chapel is covered 
by a cupola, supported by ‘stiperb 
columns. There were a great many 
tailors at work init, sewing a latge 
piece of black cloth, destined to 
cover El Kaaba, or the house of 
God at Mecca,’ ‘This eloth,’ which 
is sent thither every year from 
Cairo, is a sort of camlet,> the 
threads of which are woven ‘#0 as 
to express their profé:sion ‘of: faith, 
‘ There is no other god but God.’ 
The letters, which: are several 
inches in length, are scattered ‘Ove: 
the surface, instead of flowers, or 
avy other design. ‘When P entered 
the place where they were working, 
the tailors presented me a needic 
and thread to sew, ‘As it is esteemed 
a pious and meritoriots act, I took 
some stitches in this cloth, which 
was destined to so respectable an 
object. 

“In the dependencies of this 
mosque, is a geveral hospital for 
the sick of “both sexes, and for 
idiots. All of these «unfortunate 
beings are in the greatest misery, 
and entirely destitate, whilst the 
administrator “is chéthed’ in the 
greatest luxury. After he had shewn 
me the whale, Pleft an alms with 
him; bat 1 was afterwards told that 
there were sufficient finds for its 
ample stipport, if the administration 
of them were well conducted, At 
the origin of this establivhment, 
they carried the luxury and extra- 
vagance so far, as to Construct 4 

. superb 
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superb eradie in the middle of a 
large seourt, surrounded with gal- 
leries for the’ sick, and to pay a 
band of musicians to play every day 
under the cradle; but all this has 
disappeared, except the remains of 
the cradle ; the sight of which gives 
rise. to the deepest sorrow. 

«© We have already spoken of 
Seid Omar el Makram, chief of the 
Seherifs, and of Scheik el Methlati, 
vhief of the Mogrebins, or western 
people. 1 will now give the names 
and offices. of the other grand 
Scheiks, viz. 


‘*. Scheik Scharkaoui, chief of 
the grand mosque El Azahar, aod 
first Scheik of the Ulema, or Learned 
Body. 

** Scheik ‘cl Emir, administrator 
and treasurer of the Azahar, and 
second chief of the Ulema. 

* Scherk Sodat el Quafaiya, chief 
of the order or fraternity of Oua- 
taiyas. | tis a rite'which has par- 
ticular forms and prayers. 

** Sch“tk' ce) Bekri, chief of the 
order of Aboubekr. 


“The fonr Scheiks, or Judges and 
Counsellors of Kadi, arc, 
Scherk Hhanethi, ) whose names 
Scheik Schafhi, answer to the 
Scheik Malcki, ( four orthodox 
Scheik Hanbeli, ) rites. 


“ The following personages are 
icckoned among the must learned 
ca: 

Scheik el Mchedi, 

»cheik Soliman Fayoumi, 
Seid Daouahli, 

Seid Abderrahman Djarbarte. 

‘* “Lhe. last is the most eminent 
astionomer in the country, 


“ Scheik el Arvussi, aud the 
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Scheik Saoni, enjoy a great repata- 
tion, in consequence of the renown 
of their fathers. 

** Seid el Meherouki, chief of 
commerce, has great influence, 

‘* Mahmud Hassen, second chief 
of commerce, 


“ These personages display the 
greatest luxury that they can afford; 
and it may be said, that in this in. 
stance they are as much ia the 
extreme, in comparison with Mo- 
rocco, as they are distant trom that 
place by their geographical position. 
Not one of them stirs ab:oad with- 
out being accompanied by a nam- 
ber of servants. They reccive their 
inferiors as if they were sultans. 
They generally go out on horse- 
back, preceded by a procession of 
saiz, or valets on foot. with Targe 
sticks in their hands, and fol- 
lowed by a group of armed ser- 
vants on horseback. ‘This gives to 
Egypt the appearance of an aristo- 
cratical republic, bending under the 
weight of military despotism, but 
unwilling to abandon the idol ot 
liberty, which it thinks it possesses 
under these forms of independence. 
Mehemed Ali and the Arnauts care 
but little about these forms, pro- 
vided the people pay and obey 
them. 

“To their worship they observe 
the same cerenionies as at Alex- 
andria. I passed the time of Ra- 
madan here. It is well kaown that 
the rich observe it by living 1 4 
manner completely opposite to their 
general mode; that is, by sleeping 
all. day, and amusing themselves 
during the night. 

“« During this time, the mosques 
the houses, and the streets, are 
illuminated, Hundreds aod thov- 
sands of lights may be seen 19 the 


great saloons of the rich, which ae 
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sist in. general of plain crystal, or 
lamps, suspended to iron 
circles of different diameters, and 
ced one above another like lustres. 
Re produce a charming effect, 
and.no unpleasant smell ; for the 
smoke passes out. at the ventilators, 
which are in the cupolas, that form 
the roof of the apartment. 

The inhabitants run like mad 

in the streets on Easter day. 

e green Jeaves of date palms are 

. The men walk with these 
in their hands, whilst the women 
ia groups go on each side, several 
of them crying, and uttering loud 
shrieks. The traditional law com- 
mands that they should visit the 
sepulchres on this day; but I strongly 

t that this public custom, 
which is prescribed by the law, is 
a.vestige of the ancient worship of 
Adonis, or Adonai; so near is the 
analogy between them. On account 
of our lunar year, Easter does not 
fall now in the spring, except eight 
times in the period of thirty-three 
years, 

“ The citadel, which commands 
the city, is itself commanded by a 
mountain in the neighbourhood, so 
that. it cannot sustain a regular 
siege. In the citadel is the cele- 
brated well of Joseph, so often de- 
scribed by travellers. 

_ <The revolt of some Arabs, who 
infest the vicinity of the pyramids, 
prevented me from approaching 
them; but 1 determined to. go as 
Hear them as it was possible. With 
this view J repaired to Djiza; and, 
leaving the. village, 1 advanced 
towards the pyramids with my peo- 
ple, who were armed, to a certain 
point, when I retired, as it would 
have been ash to have ventured 
farther; for there were several par- 
ies of the enemy ou horseback at 
4 short distance before us, who 
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threatened us, and desired nothing 
better than to revenge themse ; 
for the Arnauts of Djiea had 
the good fortune the night before.io 
carry off from them 200 camels, 

“ The imagination of man cannot 
conceive a just and correct idea of 
these pyramids, and the column. of 
Alexandria, as they appear. to the 
sight, their form and. dimensions 
being so different from those of any 
other object. I had an achromatic 
telescope, and my military. glass, 
made by Dolland, with me, . By 
dint of comparisons and .reason- 
ings, I believe I succeeded in form- 
ing an idea of them, which, if not 
quite correct, is at Jeast very near; 
for it is impossible to be perfectly 
exact when one sense alone is con- 
sulted, and that also at somedis- 
tance, I shall. not speak.of their 
dimensions, for the mission to Egypt 
has completely solved that problem; 
it is sufficient to say that they are 
enormously colossal, and, the work 
of man, 

They are three in number, two 
much larger than the third; and I 
perceived less difference in height 
between the two large ones than is 
generally remarked by travellers, 

“ The profound | historian Mr. 
Duppreis says, that the large pyra- 
mid was constructed in such a man- 
ner, that an observer placed at its 
foot, en the day of the equinox, 
could have seen the sun at noon, 
seated as it were vpon its summit. 
Thus it would appear, that the in- 
clined plane of the side of the pyra- 
mid forms an angle with the plane 
of the horizon, equal to the meridi- 
onal height of the sun at that 
period, or equal to the height of the 
equator- ‘The pyramids being placed 
almost in the Jatitude of 30° north, 
it results that this angle ought to be 
6o*. Asall the sides appear to be 
equally 
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eq inélined, it follows, that 
the preéle of:the 2 rts ont /per- 
pendicularly from the summit to the 
base slirough the:middle of two of 
its) oppositesides, Ought to present 
am ¢quilaterd triangle.~ This happy 
idea}ocaused by the most simple 
rectilinedt figure employed in the 
construction ofan edifice, uces 
the ‘finest: mienon. “bis was 
the stimabas which: impelled me to 
try towerifylitzo:’ ; : 

* Whenethe pyramids are ob- 
served at) some ‘distance, the base 
appéars sititd donger thin the sides, 
or therangle ofthe summit more 
opes or obtuse thar the angles of 
the base: >Bat: the. origins of this 
iliesien eit, tbat the, eyeo generally 
takeay in o two sides at one view, 
when ithe diagonat of the square ct 
the baseis seen, witich is of course 
longer//than dts side, | Tis also 
eseses, the:opyramids (ta) bave a 
flattened eppearance; though in re- 
ality he height of: one of the sides 
is equal to aside of the base. 

* Phie probleas respecting the use 
to which these pyramids»were des- 
tinted: is also sblvwed.) ‘They were 
intendud ;toosérve asa. last abode 
tor the-bodiesicfsovercigns, who, 
carrying bryutl the grave tlic.enor- 
mous distinction of their rank aver 
a slavish peaple,! were devirous of 
having e their moriah remains raised 
towards ¢beolfhearens, while those 
chtheinsabjeets (we beried in the 
abjie, Off other wells. of : nvubniics, 
whieh @ne joctbe! neighbourhood. 
Suabdsaman 4 and especially power- 
tul aad A | 

“ Phenpyramide are known by 
tho Altabs; uncer, the: name of El 
Haram Firaoun, who relate a thon- 
send, stérigs! cdncerning :them, and 
lyheveithatthdin subterrancons gal- 
lerios branck.dut (and extend them- 
wolves throsgh:alt Lower Egypt. 
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felt iscerthin that no inscription 
or ‘hieroglyphic! cxists. tipot them 
which ‘cowk? serve as a g tile 04 
knowledge 'of ‘the period of ‘thér 
erection >) 

** The large pyramid is attributed 
to Cheops, who lived aboot 86 
years before the Christian eva’ 4 
think it more probable that i isan 
terior to the period of history. ¥ 
it was of the period indicated, yer 
would remain © some’ atlier tokens 
than the sim ple recital of Herodotus, 
upon a monument which ‘must, 
even in his time, have excited the 
attention and admiration of met. 

** There “fs a dowar, or Arsh 
village, at the foot of the’ great 
pyramid. Phe comparison | of the 
houses and tents, with the mofii- 
ment, served nie as 4 scale to form 
an idea of its enormous magnitude. 

‘* 1 sane thie sphynx which i* tear 
the pyvanvides ~ levis well known 
that ivis (a bast or head formed of 
a rock of immense sizei’ “The Armbs 
call it Aboulphoul. | T divtingtished 
its head-dress, eyes, and» ovvgth, 
perfectly; bat, as Twas in front, 
1) couk! not) pe:ceive its profile, 
which I desired most ardently. 

The plain and the bills of the 
Sahharay of Great Desert, covert 
with moving sand, terminates the 
prospect towards the west. 

‘* Djiza is upon the left bank of 
the Nile.» I had been told it wes 4 
delighufial spot, ‘on ‘account: of its 
countiy houses grid) gardens. [tis 
pov. a miserable, abode, filled with 
Arnaut soldiers, who conduct them- 
selves like bandit. Atthe momert 
I leapt ashore, one of theif chiets 
came to me, atid took hold ‘ot's 
corner of my robe, 9s if to examine 
the quatity of the cloth ; bat umme- 
diately one of my servants, witha 
menacing air, pulled bis Hand awey. 


When be saw that several other 
arme 
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armed: servants and horses arrived 
inthe sloops, and that the moment 
they disernbarked.they ranged them- 
slyes round.me, he retired; and I 
did not see another attempt to ap- 

me, either im going or in 
going or in coming.  Dyiza is, by 
a fault of the dialect of the inha- 
bitants, called ‘by them Guiza, as 
net by the Arabian letter Djim, 


{tUpon my return from Djiza I 
vsited..the island of Roudi, or 
Rouda, in the Nile, near the right 
bank. This island, which is now 
abandoned, was f¥rmerly a_ little 
paradise, covered with | delightful 
gardens. 

* At the sovibern extremity the 
famous Mikkias is situated. This 
colina was. raised to ascertain the 
height, of the waters of the Nile, 
at.ihe period of the inundation. 

*Vhis columa is placed. in a sort 
of deep court, which communicates 
with the waters of the river. Lt is 
diviled. iuto unequal cubits and 
digits, which shew daily che height 
ofthe waters at the inundation, and 
mark the degree of fertility which 
tay be expected at the approaching 
harvest; for every. body calculates 
his operations aceording to this in- 
dication, 

“This monument, which is of 
such high importance, is now abyn.- 
doved 1o.a horde of soldiers, or ra- 
ther barbarians, who conapire to 
Sestrov it. Upou my disembarkation 
Mube island, they conducted me 
mong a heap of ruins; and what 
¥4smy surprise, when I discovered 
thaythe Mikkias mig he be reekoned 
among the number. A mosque, 
aad other editices joining it, are 
Wite dilapidated; and there have 
theady tallen four of the eight lite 
lanins that supperted the upper 
llery, The roofs are falling by 
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fragments; and, as iff the hahdef 
time was too slow incite! N 
and in completing its dest 

these soldiers tear awayotlie dead 
which unites the stonedicand: the 
wood of the soofs.) Judy by these 
means that a monument ofthe 
greatest utility, and whiel» during 
so many ages has contributed to the 
glory of Egypt, is proceeding: daily 
to its complete annihilations:): | 

‘* When the Frenely were here 
they made several repairs: to the 
Mikkias; but «all is dest i 
and the pillar of the Mikkiasinelf 
would have been overtarned ere 
now, if it had not been supported 
by a very large. transverse ‘beam, 
which they placed upon its capital, 
I asked if there was no man appoint- 
ed to guard so interesting‘an ‘edifice ; 
and they begged to know, in answer, 
who would pay him. '* Why at 
least is therenot a door te prevent 
the access of: everycone to it?’ 
‘ ‘That woald cost' money.’ * Would 
the soldiers carry it away?’ » Tears 
were the only> reply to. this and 
other questions. 

‘<1 was tempted to believe that 
Mehemed Ali: connives at the de- 
struction of the Mikkiasy for it ap- 
peared that the Calif; Omar; de- 
sired it. oat 

Phe wall of the court itrwhich 


it stands is lined: with quartrose 


stone: the staircase leading down 
into the area is of the same muterial, 
as is also’ the colamm itself, — 
it was impossible for me toupproach, 
on account of the water with which 
it was surrounded. A cupola of 
wood, uf av elegant form, which 
covers the whole, is rapidly dee 
caying, A, Gi 

‘* A monoment of this bind, in 
a country whete the harvest depend. 
ed upon sain and other seuldental 
causes, would be insignifieant, and 
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misplaced; but in Egypt, where 
the abandatice or scarcity of the 
harvest’ ® is~ absolutely upon 
the clegree of the periodical increase 
of the’ Nile for the inundation or 

of the country, experience 
having shewn the exact result 
which éach cubit of the elevation 
of the Water produces in the harvest, 
the instrament destined to measure 
the incréase’ and ‘rise of the river 
ought to be an object of the highest 
importan¢e ‘to’ an enlightened go- 
vernmefit, sitice it gives it a certain 
means of being’ forewarned against 
disasters, Which would be inevitable 
in other countrics, ‘where they can- 
not foresee what will be the degree 
of dbandance, until the moment of 
gathering in the crops, It wason 
this aecount that the French made 
it an object of particnlar attention. 
It is to them the praise is duc, of 
having formed the superb walk, 
with the rows of trees, which tra- 
verses the island of Roudo from 
south to north. 

“We returned to Old Cairo, or 
Massar-el-atik, a suburb apon the 
right bank of the river, facing the 
island of Rouda and Djiza. 

* Tt is suid that this subarb was 
formerly more agreeable than Cairo, 
on account of the great number of 
pleasure-honses’ which ~ petsons of 
ratik ‘and fortune ‘had here ; but it 
is now Wdeed Old Cairo, for the 
deserted’ hotises” are falliuy into 
ruins. [ saw the soldiers pulling 
thefn t& piéces’ for ‘the sake of the 
wood, which they sold. 

‘¢ Notwithstanding this destruc- 
tion, Old Cato seems to have many 
inhabitants. I perceive the public 
inarkets' abundantly supplied. 

*€ There are‘ several convents be- 
longing’ to! different Christions in 
the towg,  F visited the Greek 
manastety, which is situated in a 
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fine “position, havitig an elevated 
terrace, which conimands 9 view of 
the town and country. From it ] 
perceived the pyramids of Sakkars, 
which seem to rival in height those 
of Djiza. There is one of them 
which has ‘the singularity of being 
constructed with very large steps. 

“Im the: tmonastety is ‘a chapel 
dedicated: to St: George, which js 
held in great veneration in the 
country.’ ‘The saint is répresented 
in a little pictare that is placed over 
asmall altar raised in one cortier. 
and shat im by a railing of brass 
wire. 

“In the ‘middle of the chapel is 
a column, with a chain of iron, to 
which they fasten the idiots when 
they bring them there to implore 
the protection of the saint. ~ The 
monks relate that there are wonder- 
ful cures “performed upon these 
unfortunate persons, of whatever 
religion they may be, who happen 
to be presented to the saint. 

«| went to visit a convent be- 
longing to the Copts. 1 was intro- 
duced’ into‘a subterrancous grotto, 
situated under the principal alta 
of the charch, where they pretend 
the family of Christ found an asylum 
when they fled into Egypt from the 
persecutions of Herod. The thing 
appeared to me so absurd in all its 
circumstances, as not to deserve 
any further méntion, It is easily to 
be imagined thar this grotto ‘and 
chapel are ‘not barren ground to the 
monks, ‘whose business it is to pro- 

agate the tale. 

The largest subtith of Cairo is 
Boulak. ‘The. city being af some 
distance from’ thé Nile, Boutak fs 
the port. It has’sorie good” build- 
ings, and, by its position, is not 
likely to sink into neglect, like 
Djiza and O18 Cairo. It is 9 large 


place and the port is enlivened by 
a nupbet 
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number of vessels, which carry 
to a trade with, the banks of the 
Nile,.tbat occupies many. hands, 
The customs produce considerable 
_ The road from ,Boulak to 
Cairo is superb, since) it bas been 
repaired. and embellished by the 
Freuch. 
“In speaking of the commerce 
of Boulak, it may be imagined that 
itis bardly the shadow of what it 
ought to be, since the insurrection 
of Saaid, or Upper Egypt, to which 
the Mamelukes with Ibrahim 
and Osman Bei Bardissi have 
retired, makes Cairo lose all the 
ade.of the interior of Africa.. The 
revolutions in Barbary prevent the 
arrival or departure of, caravans for 
Morocco, Algiers and the whole 
of the western countries. 
‘* The wandering Arabsof Ssaddor, 
or the Desert, repair.to the environs 
of Suez, to rob the caravans, which 
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convey effects from Arabia andthe 
Indies, that. arrive, by the Red Sea, 
The war, with, England, suspends 
the. commerce with the Mediter- 
ranean, ‘These are the causes. which 
have diminished, the exterior.com- 


merce of Egypt. ) 


*« The interior,commerce is not 
more pouring ‘The Mamelukes 
pper Egypt; Elfi.in 

the province of Bebira; the Arabs of 
the province of Scharkia are in.re- 
bellion; . partial revolutions oceur 


reign over all 


continually in Garbia, or the Delta ; 


in short, it may be said that it, is 
almost impossible to perform the 
least journey in Egypt without 


ruoning the greatest risks. 


‘* When I see Cairo carrying on 


so great trade as it does, under.such 


fatal circumstances, I. say Egypt is 


a great. country, But what would 
it be under more favourable circum. 
stances, anda tutelary government!" 





Description oP Macca. 


{From the same.] 


“PINE holy city of Mecca, the 
capital of Hedjaz, or the 
Arabia. Deserta of the ancient geo- 
graphers, the centre of the Mussul- 
man religion, in consequence of the 
temple, which” Abrabam faised. to 
the Supreme Being, is the object of 
the affections of all true believers. 

“ A-great onmber of observations 
of the pessing of the sun throngh 
the meridian, which IL made, proved 
the latitnde of Mecca. to be 21° 
a 9” N,;. and several oibers of 
the lynary distances.,-proved, the 
longitude te be 37>54'.45 .E. from 
the observatory of Paris, The bouse 


in which I lived, and upon the flat 
roof of which, L: made ary abserva- 
tions, was situated almost. in.the 
middle of the city, at about, 530 
teet distance to. the north fromthe 

Kaaba. errnow 
« gyi ge semiarscig 8 aLi- 
muths,) my magoetical .deglination 

was 9°43 .52) Wer ots wteVi 
«“ The city.of,, Meega, called 
Mekka in Arabic, is sityatedvina 
very narrow valley, the mean, breadtt 
of which may,be, about 155 tvises, 
that, winds) itregularly,, berweea 
mountains. from, the north-gast . to 
the south-west; so.tbaft,4he. city. 
waicn 


etiatethinn kanal . pirat , ee , 
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which follows the windings of the 
valley, is quite irregular; and the 
houses being also built upon the 
sides of the mocntains, render the 
plan of it still more s0, which is 
represented in plate LXII., where 
all the principal streets are described ; 
but there are some little streets 
omitted, as I had not time to in- 
clude them. I much wished to 
have taken as cdmplete a view of 
Mecca as 1 did of Alexandria ; but 
it was impossible to find a proper 
point of view, because the city, 
being confined between the moun- 
tains, allowed me to discover only 
a few houses, if | went ovt at one 
end of it; and if I went out at the 
sides, I found myself upon the side 
of the mountains, from whence 
1 could perceive nothing but an 
irregular surface of flat roofs, with- 
out any perspective. I therefore 
tuund myself obliged to abandon the 
idea. The view of Mecca, which 
is to be seen in the ‘ Picture of the 
Ottoman Empire, by Mr, Ohsson,’ 
might have had its merits, when the 
city occupied but half the valley; 
but it is no longer like that city. 
The fine fountain in Mr, Ohsson's 
drawing no longer exists. The only 
water to be found at present is that 
of the wells, 

I shall not speak of the cele. 
brated temple, because the plan 
and profile which I have given of it 
prove the inaccuracy a the en- 
gravings in the Picture of the Orto- 
man empire. It wonld have been 
very easy for me to have given an 
incorrect view of Mecca; but as I 
wished absolutely to be as exact in 
my drawings as I endeavour to be 
in my notes, I would not atiempt 
it; for it wonld only have been a 


vp rn seaenra general 
view of this city must be. is short, 
it may be considered as an asem- 
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blage of a great number of houses 
grouped to the north of the temple, 
prolonging theinselves in the form 
of a crescent from the N. E. to the 
8. W. by S. It covers aline of goo 
toises in length and 266 iv breade), 
at its. centre, which extends from 
east to west. 

“* The principal streets are regu. 
lar enough; they may even be 
called handsome, on account of the 
pretty fronts of the houses. They 
are sanded, level, and very con: 
venient. I bad been so long accus- 
tomed to live in the indifferent towns 
of Africa, that I was quite surprised 
at the fine appearance of the buili- 
ings of Mecca. 

©] think they approach the 
Indian or Persian taste, which in- 
troduced itself during the time of 
the siege by the Caliph of Bagdad 
They have two rows of windows, 
as at Cyprus, with balconies cover- 
ed with blinds, There are eves 
several large windows, quite open, 
as in Europe; but the greater nun 
ber are covered by a species of curtain 
like a Venetian blind, made of palm- 
tree. They are extremely light, and 
screen the apartments from the sun, 
without interrupting the passage of 
the sir, They fold up at pleasure 
at the upper part, exactly like the 
former. 

‘* The houses are solidly built 
with stone: they are three and foct 
stories high, and even more some- 
times. ¢ fronts are ornamented 
with bases, mouldings, and paint 
ings, which give ae a very el 
fat appearanee. It is very rare °° 
find a door that has not a base Wi" 
steps, and small seats on both sid 
The blinds of the balconies are Po 


“ The roofs terraces, 8" 


rounded by a wall about ae 
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; at certain spaces, which 
Me ied by arailing formed of 
md and white bricks, placed hori- 
sontally and symmetrically, leaving 
holes fur the circulation of the air ; 
snd at the sa.ne time that they con- 
tribate to the ornaments of the 
front, they skreen the women from 
being seen when they are upon the 
lerraces. 

“All the staircases that I saw 
were narrow, dark, and steep. The 
rooms are well proportioned, long, 
broad, and lofty, and have, besides 
the large windows and balconies, a 
weond row of smaller windows, 
They have also a shelf all round, as 
tt Alexandria, which serves to place 
various things upon. ' 

“The beauty of the houses ma 
be considered as the remains of the 
ancient splendour of Mecca. Every 
inhabitant has an interest in pre- 
erving his dwelling, to invite and 
ercke the pilgrims to lodge with 
bim; because it is one of bis prin- 
cipal resources, on account of the 
terms demanded, and other addi- 
tional benefits. 

“ There is no open place or 
square at Mecca, because the irre- 
sularity of the ground and the want 
of space would not permit it. The 
pablic markets are held in the prin- 
cipal streets; and it may be said 
thatthe great street in the centre 
#acontinued market from one end 
f the city to the other, ‘The 
tealers expoce their goods, &c. in 
light sheds, built with. sticks and 
mats, or under. large umbrellas, 
wpported by three sticks, which 
Meet in the centre. 

“The markets are well provided 
With provisions and other articles, 
tnd are filled with people all day 

particularly at the period of 
pilgrimage. There are also ain- 

: restaurateurs, who sell 
1916, 
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ready-dressed victuals and pa 


like artizans. 


‘* All the provisions are dear, ex- 
cept meat, notwithstanding the 
abundance. A large sheep costs 
nearly seven francs. Fowls are very 
scarce, and consequently eggs. 
There is no game, The corn, or 
rather flour, comes from Upper 
Egypt; vegetables and rice from 
India. They obtain herbs, &e. 


from Taif; as also a small portion 
of corn, which is of an inferior 
quality to that of Egypt. Butter is 
kept in large pots, and is common 
in the country; but it is liquid 


like oil, on account of the heat of 


the climate, The prices vary ex- 
tremely, in consequence of the want 
of safety in the commerce, The 
following were the prices of the 
articles opposite which they are 
placed, during my stay in 1807 : 


Turkish Piastres. 


An oka of butter - - - § 
Afowl - - 2 + + 4 
Sixeggs - - = = © 8 
Acamel loadoffreshwater 2 
Anokaofoil - + + 4 
Paras, 
An oka of bread - + 22 
A bottle of the water of the 
well - += = © = I§ 
An oka of fire wood - - 3 
An oka of coals - = - 20 


“« The weights and measures are 
the same as in Egypt, but are so 
inexact, that it — uscless to 

k for a parallel to them. 

"3 This sales the case with the 
current money. The Spanish pinstre 
goes. in trade for five Turkish 
piastres of forty paras each ; but in 
exchange it is only worth four and 
a half ef them. There is every sort 


seen circulating in 
of money to be : Mecca, 
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; 
pewterers, shoemakers, and such 
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Mecea, as also money-changers, 
who sit in the market behind a 
little counter, with a small pair of 
scales, who are occupied during the 
whole day in transacting their 
affairs in an incorrect way ; but it 
may be imagined not to their own 
disadvantage. 

All the productions of India 
and Persia, natural as well. as arti- 
ficial, may be bought here, Near 
my dwelling there was a double 
range of shops, exclusively destined 
to the sale of aromatic substances, 
of which | took the catalogue and 
description. 

‘* At Mecca, as throughout all 
Arabia, they do not make bread, 
properly so called, ‘They mix the 
fiour with water, without any leaven 
(except a little very rarely), of which 
they wake cakes of three or four 
lines thick, and eight or nine inches 
diameter, that they sell half baked, 
and as soft as paste. Such is their 
bread, which is called bhops. 

‘The fresh water, which they 
bring from the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and from Mina, upon camels, 
is good, The well water, though 
a little brackish and heavy, is 
drinkable. The lower class of 
people never drink any other. 

“1 examined all the wells par- 
ticularly. ‘lhey are all of the same 
depth ; and the water is of the same 
temperature, taste, aud clearness, 
as that of Zemzem. ‘There are 
four that are public in the streets 
nearest to the temple, exactly like 
each other, and several in the most 
distant parts of the city. I am per- 
suaced, from my observations, that 
the water which supplies all of 
them is ove sheet, situated 55 feet 
uader the surface of the ground, 
the quantity of which is.owing to 
the filtration of rain water. The 
brackish taste it bas is io be atiri- 
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buted to the decomposition of the 
saline particles mixed with the 
earth, from which it results, in the 
clearest manner, that as they have 
the same qualities, and spring from 
the same source as the water of 
Zemzem, they have the same virtue 
in drawing down the divine favour 
and blessing as the miraculous wei). 
God be praised for ir. 

‘The meat at Mecca is of an 
inferior quality, the sheep being 
very large, but very thin. They 
hardly know the existence of fish, 
though the sea is not more thana 
dozen leagues distant. ‘The herbs, 
&e. which they bring from Taif, 
and other neighbouring places, but 
particularly from Setna Fathma, 
consist of onions, turnips, cucum- 
bers, purslain, capers, and a_ sort 
of salad composed of leaves like 
cow-grass. ‘This plant, which it 
was impossible for me to see in its 
whole state, is called corrat. 

‘Tnever saw but one flower during 
the whole of my stay at Mecca, which 
was on the way to Aratat. I ordered 
my servant to cut it and bring it to 
me; but he was perceived by the 
pilgrims, who ran immediately t» 
him, saying, it was a sin to pitick 
up or cut any plant during the pil- 
grimage to that place, I wasthere- 
fore obliged to renounce the idea 
of obtaining the only flower I bad 
seen. 

“ They make several sorts of 
drink with raisins, honey, sugar 
and other fruits. ‘Phe vinegar 8° 
a very bad quality. 1 was told tbe) 
made it from raisins. . 

‘1 believe there is no Museu! 
man city where the arts #re 8° littie 
known as at Mecea. There 's ~ 
® man to be found that is capadie 
of making a lock or forging 4 Key. 
All the doors are locked with eres 
wooden keys, and the trunks as 
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eases with padlocks brought from 
Europe: I therefore was unable to 

ce the key of a trunk, and 
that of my telescope box, which 
were stolen at Mina. 

“ The slippers and sandals are 
brought from Constantinople and 
Egypt; for they know not how to 
make them at Mecca, except in- 
deed those of wood or untanned 
lather, which are very. bad, 

“ There is not a single man to 
be found who knows how to en- 
grave an inscription, or any kind of 
design upon a lewn stone, as for- 
merly; nor a single gun-smith or 
culer able to make a screw, or to 
replace a piece of the lock of an 
European gun; those of the coun- 
try being only able to manufacture 
their rude matchlocks, their bent 
knives, lances, and _ balberds., 
Wherever they go, their shop is 
fitted up in a moment: all that is 
wanted for this purpose is a hole 
made in the ground, which serves 
as afurnace : one or two goat skins, 
which one of them waves before 
the fire, serve them for bellows: 
two or three palm leaves, and four 
sticks, form the walls and the roof 
of the work-shop, the situation of 
which they change whenever occa- 
son requires, 

“ There is no want of braziers 
for vessels in copper ; but the ori- 
ginal article comes from foreign 
manufactories, There are also 
tnmen, who make a kind of vase, 
which the pilgrims use to carry 
‘Way some of the water of Zemzen. 
I discovered also a bad engraver of 
brass seals. 

“The sciences are found in the 
Aime state of perfection as the arts 
at Mecca. The whole knowledge 
of the inhabitants is confined to 
fading the Kourr-an, and towriting 
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very badly. They learn from their ine 
fancy the prayers and the ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage to the house of 
God, to Saffa, and Meroua, in 
order to be able at an early age to 
gain money by officiating as guides 
to the pilgrims. Children of five 
or six years old are to be seen ful- 
filling these functions, carried upon 
the arms or shoulders of the pil- 
grims, who repeat the prayers which 
the children recite word for word, 
at the same time that they follow 
the path pointed out by them to the 
different places. 

‘* | wished to obtain a Kourr-an 
written at Mecca, but they are not 
numerous ; and they are so badly 
written, and so full of errors, that 
they cannot be of any use, 

‘« There are no regular schools, 
if we except those where they learn 
to read and write. In short, there 
are only a few talbes, or doctors, 
who, through caprice, vanity, or 
covetousness of obtaining something 
from their auditors, go and sit under 
the porticos of the temple, where 
they begin to read in a loud voice 
to draw a crowd of persons, who 
generally assemble pretty quickly, 
and arrange themselves round the 
the doctor, who explains, reads, 
or preaches, whichever he can do, 
and go away or stay a they please. 
Such is the education of the people 
of this holy city, who are the most 
ignorant of mortals. It is true that 
their geographical situation con- 
tributes to it in a great measure, 

‘* Mecca, placed in the middle 
of a. desert, does not resemble 
Palmyra, which the continual com- 
merce between the East and the 
West elevated to the greatest degree 
of perfection and splendour, whieb 
we even admire in its ruins, and 
which would still have existed, but 
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for the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope: on the contrary, it is 
not placed in any direct line of 
passage. Arabia is surrounded by 
the Persian Gulph to the east, the 
Red Sea to the west, the ocean to 
the south, and the Mediterranean 
Sea to the north. Its centre, there- 
fore, cannot be in any direct line 
of communication with the neigh- 
bouring countries to which access 
may be had by sea. Its ports at 
most will only serve as sea-port 
towns to trading vessels, as is the 
case with Djedda and Mokka upon 
the Red Sea, and Muscat, near the 
mouth of the Persian Gulph. 

** Mecca not being situated in 
the route to any country of con- 
sequence, nature has not designed 
it as a place of commerce, placed as 
it isin the middle of an extremely 
Darren desert, which prevents its 
inhabitants from being either hus- 
bandmen or shepherds. What re- 
sources then remain to them for 
subsistence? ‘The force of arms, 
to oblige other countries to give 
them a part of their productions, 
or religious enthusiasm, to induce 
strangers to come and bring money 
to them, with which they may pro- 
cure the necessaries of life. 

“ In the time of the Caliphs, 
these two causes united rendered 
Mecca an opulent city ; but before 
and since that glorious period, it has 
had no other resource for its support 
than the religious enthuslasm of the 
pilgrims, which unfortunately begins 
‘to cool from day to day, through 
tbe effects of time, distance of place, 
and revolutions, that reduce this 
place to a mean and precarious ex- 
istence, Such is its state at this 
moment, and such was it beforc 
the mission of the Prophet. 

** Mecca has always been the 
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centre of the religions enthusiaem 
of different nations, The origin ot 
pilgrimages, and the first founda. 
tion of its temple, are lost in the 
obscurity of ages, since they appear 
to be anterior to the period of 
history. ‘The Prophet pulled down 
the idols which prophaned the house 
of God. The Koran confirmed the 
pilgrimage ; and it is in this manner 
that the devotion of other nations 
has been in all times the basis of 
the subsistence of the inhabitants 
of Mecca. But as this could not 
alone suffice, they were very poor 
before the coming of the Prophet; 
and now, after a short reign of 
glory and riches acquired’ by arms, 
it has relapsed into poverty. How 
then can we hope to see the arts 
and sciences flourish? Separated 
by its situation from all commercial 
intercourse, it remains immersed 
in the most profound ignorance of 
all news, discoverics, revolutions, 
and the actions of other men. 
Hence it is that the people of 
Mecca will remain in stupidity and 
the grossest darkness, notwithstand- 
ing the concourse of strangers, who 
only remain there during the ume 
absolutely necessary to fulfil the 
duties of their pilgrimage, to make 
some few commercia] exchanges, 
and then prepare for their return 
to their own country. 

“« Thus Mecca is so poor by 0a 
ture, that if the house of God 
ceased to exist, it would be i 
evitably deserted in two years, Of 
at least reduced to a simple dow 
or harolet ; for the inhabitants ™ 
general subsist for the rest of t 
year upon what they accumulate 
during the time of the pilgrimag®, 
at which period the place Ck 
a lively appearance, com 
salensted, sind the half of the peopl 
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ge transformed into hosts, mer- 
chants, porters, servants, &ec. ; and 
the other, attached entirely to the 
service of the temple, live upon the 
dims and gifts of the pilgrims. 

“ Such are their resources. De- 
plorable opulence ! which has stamp- 
ed opon their countenances the 
mark of the extreme misery that 
surrounds them. 

“ An Arab is by nature generally 
thin; but those of Mecca, and 
above all those that serve in the 
temple, seem absolutely walking 
skeletons, clothed with a parch- 
ment that covers their bones. I 
must own I was struck with asto- 
tishment when I saw them for the 
first time upon my arrival, What 
[have advanced may be perhaps 
considered as an exaggeration ; but 
[protest to the truth of my asser- 
tions; and may also add, that it is 
impossible, without seeing them, to 
form an idea of an assemblage of 
sich lean and scraggy-looking men, 
as all of them are, with the excep- 
tion of the chief of Zemzem, who 
S the only person that is at all 
lusty; and two or three eunuchs, a 
little less thin than the others. It 
éppears even impossible that these 
skeletons, or shadows, should be 
able to stand so long as they do, 
when we reflect upon their large 
unk eyes; slender noses; cheeks 
hollow to the bones ; legs and arms 
absolutely shrivelled up ; ribs, veins, 
and nerves, in no better state ; and 
the whole of their frame so wasted, 
that they might be mistaken for 
tue anatomical models. Such is 
the frightful appearance of these 
unhappy creatures, that it is painful 
to be obliged to look at them. This 
s the existence which these servants 
of the temple enjoy; but the plea- 
res that await them in Paradise 
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are preferable to all the riches of 
the earth. 

*« There are no people more dull 
and melancholy than these. I 
never once heard the sound of a 
musical instrument or song during 
the whole of my stay, that was exe- 
cuted by a man; but my ears were 
struck once or twice by the songs 
of some women, which I set to 
music, Plunged in a continual 
melancholy, the least contradiction 
irritates them; and the few slaves 
they have are the most unhappy and 
wretched of all the Mussulman 
slaves, in consequence of the bad 
treatment they experience. I heard, 
in the house I lived in, a master 


beat’ his slave with a bastinado’ 


during a quarter of an hour. He 
stopped every three or four minntes 
to allow his arm to rest, and then 
recommenced with new force. 

“It may be deduced, from these 
observations, that the population of 
Mecca diminishes sensibly. This 
city, which is known to have cone 
tained more than 100,000 souls, 
does not at present shelter more 
than from 16 to 18,000. There are 
some quarters of the suburbs en- 
tirely abandoned, and in ruins; 
nearly two-thirds of the houses that 
remain are empty ; and the greatest 
partof those that areinhabited are de- 
caying within, notwithstanding the 
solidity of their construction; the 
fronts alone being kept in good order, 
to attract the pilgrims. In conse- 
quence of the inattention that is 
paid to repairs, the houses are falling 
down; and if there are no new ones 
erected (and I only saw one that 
was advancing slowly in the whole 
town) it will be reduced in the 
course of a century to the tenth 
part of the size it now is. 
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Account or KinMan, 


(From Ligzut. PorrinGer's Travets.] 


“ FENUE Province of Kirman is 

‘| bounded on the east by a 
part of Seistan and Beloochistan ; 
west by the Province of Fars; 
south by parts of Laristan, Mukran, 
and the Persian Gulph; and north 


by Eerak and Khorasan. It has 
from the earliest ages been parti- 
tioned into the habitable and desert 


regions, a division which [| purpose 
adopting, proceeding, in the first 
place, to a consideration of the 
former. Its extreme Jengih, from 
Regan in Nurmansheer, to Robat 
on the boundary of Fars, is about 
365 miles; and its breadth, from 
the southern limit of Eerak to the 
town of Gombaroon or Bunder 
Abass, on the shores of the Persian 
Gulph, about 280. Even the soil 
of this tract is jn many places very 
unprolifie, and the tace of the 
country barren and waste, 

** There is not a river in the 
province, and were it not for a few 
springs in the mountainous districts, 
and the Karezes or aqueducts de- 
scribed in my diary of the 2d May, 
the aatives could not possibly exist. 
As it is, water is procured with ex- 
(raordinary pains and attention, 
aod withal not more than is sutti- 
cient to cultivate a very trifling 
portion of the soil, Nurmansheer 
torms an exception to the aridity of 
the earth, but even there the vast 
supplies of water that formerly in- 
undated that district, have decreased 
very much within these last twenty 
years; and the cxtensive desolate 
plains that I passed previous to 


reaching Bumm and Kirman, seer 
to argue. that the desert is tust ep. 
croaching in that quarter, which 
the inhabitants avow is undoubtedly 
the case. 

‘* Generally speaking, Kirman is 
avery mountainous province; the 
principal range of mountains is that 
which divides Nurmansheer from 
Laristan, and thence running in a 
south-westerly direction, approaches 
within four days’ journey of Gom- 
baroon, it here seems to take the 
turn of the coast, and trending 
away to the west and north-west, 
joins the mountains of Fars in the 
latitude of 29° 40° north, and longi- 
tude sq’ cast. In this course it 
throws out numerous ramifications, 
both to the northward and south- 
ward. Many of the former, pat- 
ticularly the more easterly ones, 
which stretch into the desert, ter- 
minate between the thirtieth and 
thirty-first degrees of latitude; while 
some of the western arms reach 
the province of Eerak. ‘They are 
in some places, from their height, 
scarcely worthy of being called any 
thing but hills, and in others are 
no way inferior to the great mass 
from which they have their Tse. 
So entirely do they intersect the 
country, that the plains which they 
separate, are seldom seen to exceed 
fen or twelve miles i breadth, 
though often of an indehnite 
length. he 

“The climate of this province 8 
as varied as the face of the country, 
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and it is accounted the least 5 
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prions of any part of Persia; they 
have seldom any heavy falls of rain, 
but snow lies to a great depth on 
hhe mountains in winter, and from 
heir lofiiness it does not melt for 
the greater part of the year, so that 
it is not unusual to see the people 
in the plains panting from the ex- 
weme heat, while it is freezing on 
ihe summits of the mountains clase 
wthem. The air that blows down 
fiom them is very cool and Jaxu- 
sous, but brings agues, fevers, aud 
other diseases as its attendants; and 
the natives dread it so much, and so 
often experience its baneful effects, 
that they preter the most. sultry 
weather, 

“ To the southward of the great 
fain of mountains that I bave de- 
scribed above, and between their 
bases and the sea, lies the Gurmseer, 
or Hot Country, being a narrow 
aripe from 30 to 10 leagues in 
breadth, which extends abl along 
the sea-coast of Persia fom Mee- 
sab, the capital of Laristan, to the 
mouth of the Shat Ool-Arab or 
Hussorah River. Within the limits 
of Kirman this tract is almost solely 
composed of saline sand, and the 
dimate is peculiarly unhealthy. It 
Produces nathing but dates, which 
we of a very inferior quality, 
ad is in consequence nearly de- 
populated. 

_™ The city of Kirman is situated 
lM forth latitude 29° 56’, and east 
longitule 56° 6’, on the western 

ofa capacious plain, so close 
the mountains, that ¢wo of them, 
“which there are ancient decayed 
ers, completely command it. Ie 
Was once the most flourishing in 
Persia, and in size was second to 
mone except the capital, Isfahan, 
ls situation in the direct road from 
horasan, Bulkh, Bokbara Mawur 

Nuhr, or Trans Oxiana, and 
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all the northern part of the Persian 
empire to the sea-port town of Bun. 
der Abass, gave itincalculableadvan- 
tages, as an emporium, and rendered 
it the centre of wealth, luxury, and 
magnificence. Of the original founder 
of this famous city there exists no 
positive record, and all that I have 
been able to trace with certainty 
is, that on the Arab invasion the 
last of the ancient Persian Kings 
fied to it, and made it his capital 
until the complete subjugation of 
the empire and dispersion of the 
followers of Zoroaster, 1 learn from 
a manuscript history of the conquest 
of Mukran, in the goth year of the 
Hijree, that Kirman was then avery 
extensive city, fall (according to 
the Oriental phrase) of riches, and 
celebrated for the excellence of the 
shawls and arms made in it. On 
the whole, it is probable that we may 
fix its foundation, or at least the 
first step towards that grandeur 
and opulence which it attained, both 
previous and subsequent to the in- 
troduction of Mohumnvwdanism, as 
coeval with the city of Hloormuz 
(Ormuz) on the coast of Kirman, 
which was built by one of the 
earliest monarchs of the line of 
Sasean, and, according to the manu- 
script I have just quoted, takes its 
name from him. The traditions 
respecting the name of Kirman are 
various, some derive it from Khir- 
man, a word signifying a granary, 
as allusive to the abundance which 
flowed into it; and others relate 
that its origin and appellation both 
arose from the trivial circumstance 
of a Guebre Princess eating an 
apple near the site of the present 
city, in the core of which she found 
a Kirm or worm, and thereupon 
vowed that she would build a city 
which, like the worm in the apple, 
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the surrounding parts (countries). 
These fabulous accounts, though 
deserving of no credit, are neverthe- 
less curious, as they evince the 
opinion which has always been en- 
tertained of its  bappily selected 
situation ; a fact that alone can have 
enabled it to withstand the dreadful 
shocks it has experienced, for no 
city in the east has been more 
subject to reverses of fortune, or 
oftener the scene of the most de- 
structive wars, both foreign and 
domestic, than Kirman. 

“To enter into any relation of 
these, comes not within my pur- 
pose. The Khaliphas, Jungeez 
Khan, Tymoorlung, the Uffgbans, 
and Nadir Shah, repeatedly and 
successively took, plundered, and 
destroyed it; in addition to the 
civil broils, in which it has still 
more frequently fallen to the victor 
by storm. ‘The last event of this 
kind happened so recently as the 
year 1794, when it was betrayed 
into the hands of Agha Mohummud 
Khan, (uncle of the present King, 
and founder of the Kajjar dynasty,) 
who had besieged it for several 
months, during which period the 
magnanimous Lootf Allee Khan 
held out with astonishing persever- 
ance and courage, although reduced 
to such distress, that two-thirds of 
his troops and the inhabitants 
perished for want of food and water. 
At length, on the night of the 2d 
of July, 1794, a Sirdar called Nu- 
jut Koolee Chan, was induced, by 
promises of pardon and a large bribe, 
to allow a detachment of Agha 
Mohummud Khan's troops to enter 
the city by a sally-port in that angle 
of the works which he had charge 
of, and they, running to one of the 
gates which had uptortunately not 
been built up, broke it open, and 
made way for the entrance of the 
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whole of the army. Lootf Allee Khan, 
finding that all was lost, mounted 
his horse, and, supported by a few 
brave adherents, cut his way under 
cover of the dark night, through 
the besiegers. He fled w Bumm, 
where he was most t:eacherously 
seized by the Governor, and sent to 
Agha Mobummud Khan, who, with 
his own hands, put out his eyes, 
and had him ultimately strangled at 
Teheran. The city was given up 
for three months to the incessant 
ravages and plunder of av exasper- 
ated army that. under the sanction 
of its chiefs, committed the most 
unheard-of enormities. The wives 
and daughters of the citizens, and 
of the latter class even children of 
a few years of age, were publickly 
exposed to the brutality of the sol- 
diery, in presence of their husbands 
and fathers, whe were afterwards 
forced to receive them, thus disho- 
noured, or destroy them themselves 
on the spot. All the fortifications and 
elegant structures, with which the 
city had been beautified by the 
Uffghans, were razed to the ground, 
and Agha Mobummud Khan, after 
sacrificing to his revenge every per- 
son of whose zeal for his cause (for 
with him it was not sufficient to be 
neutral) he had the slightest sus 
picion, carried 30,000 of the in- 
habitants into slavery, or at least 
exiled them on pain of death to the 
distant provinces of 

and Aderbeyjan. 

“ The city lay desolate for some 
years until after the accession of the 
present King, who directed the 
fortifications to be rebuilt on 2 re 
duced plan, They are, ies 
still yery. Jarge, and consist . 
high mud wall, with — 
bastions in each face, and a ory 
ditch twenty yards wide and ten 


deep. The works are entirely © 
ical com 
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by ruins that extend, on 
the southern and eastern sides, for 
some miles, and there is a con- 
siderable angle, of the space within 
the walls, which is yet quite de- 
serted. The gates are four in num- 
ber, and the ark or citadel, in 
which the Governor's palace is 
built, lies on the southern face of 
the fort; it is defended by similar 
works. The Bazar is well supplied 
with articles of every description, 
and from every nation; one part of 
it is covered with very elegant 
domes built of a beautiful kind of 
blue stone, dug from quarries in 
the adjacent mountains. There 
are either cight or nine Karwan- 
suraés within the walls, beside 
many inferior ones outside: that 
which I resided in is the private 
property of the Prince, but is neither 
s0 spacious or handsome as some of 
the others, 

“The population of Kirman is 
now not more than 30,000 souls, 
of which a small proportion are 
Guebres or Parsees; but there are 
neither Asmenians, Hindoos, or 
Jews, resident in the place. Some 
of the two former classes occa- 
sionally repair thither on business. 
The trade of Kirman, though still 
considerable, has never revived in 
2 manner to be compared to what 
it was previous to its last depopula- 
tion, and in all likelihood never 
will again, as the resort of mer- 
chants to the sea-port town of 
Abooshuhr or Bushire, farther up 
the Gulph of Persia, daily gains 
ground, to the prejudice of Bunder 
Abass, and, of consequence, Kir- 
wan. Its manufactures of shawls, 
matchlocks, and Numuds, or felts, 
are celebrated all over Asia, and 
ae said to afford employment to 
upwards of one-third of the in- 
habitants, whether male or female, 
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The former are made from the wool 
known by the ancient name of the 
province (Karamania), and I have 
seen them, in delicacy of fabrick 
and texture, outrival those of Kash. 
ineer; but they are not equal in 
downy softness and warmth. The 
sheep from which the wool is 
sheared, for it is a mistaken idea 
that it falls off, are very small and 
short-leeged: they have been re- 
moved to different parts of the king- 
dom, by orders of Futtuh Allee 
Shah the King, where, although 
the animals appear to thrive, the 
wool loses its qualities; and, what 
is still more unaccountable, it cannot 
be wrought to any perfection else- 
where than at Kirman. From this 
undoubted fact it is to be inferred 
that the climate, or water, of that 
city has something very peculiar in 
its nature; and it is very curious 
that a similar circumstance occurs 
with regard to the Province of 
Kashmeer. I visited all the prin- 
cipal weaving manufactories at 
Kirman ; but saw nothing in that 
process to merit description: at 
one of them I procured specimens 
of wool which were finer and 
softer than any cotton I had ever 
seen, and some of the shawls I 
purchased there were so even and 
beautiful, that they were valued by 
shawl-merchauts ia India, to whom 
I afterwards shewed them, at five 
hundred per cent. more than the 

cost. The wool, when first cut off, 
is repeatedly and carefully scoured 
and picked; after which it is im- 
mersed for some weeks in a wash, 
the ingredients of which are un- 
known to any save. the makers, but 
seem to be chiefly formed from a 
decoction of different leaves and 
barks; this renders it pliant and 
soft, and fit for spinning, which 


last operation is executed by nase 
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and the thread is then ready for 
the loom. 

“ The Kirmanees chiefly send 
their shawls, numuds, and match- 
locks to Khorasan, Kabool, Bulkh, 
Bokhara, and the northern pro- 
vinces; and, in return, receive 
asafostida, gums, rhubarb, madder, 
and other drugs; Bokhbara skins, 
furs, silk, steel, copper, and tea: 
the Jatter three articles are for home 
consumption: they export the re- 
mainder to India, Sinde, Arabia, 
and the Red Sea, also Pistachio nuts, 
rose leaves, and buds, for meking 
conserve, gums, cotton carpets, 
and bullion ; and import, from the 
former country, tio, tead, iron, 
copper, steel, pepper, and all other 
spices; chintz (both European and 
Indian), indigo, muslin, tea, satin, 
Keemkhab or gold-flowered silks, 
Zureebaft or gold cloth, cocoa-nuts, 
china, and glass-ware, broad-cloth, 
&c. &c. From Sinde they have white 
cloth and coloured Loengees for tur- 
bands; and, from Arabia and the 
Red Sea, coffee, gold-dust, ivory, 
snusk, frankincense, sJaves, &c. &c. 


“ The revenues of the city 
of Kirman in ‘1810, were only 
25,000 Toomans per annum; 


but were said to be rapidly in- 
creasing ; and are appropriated by 
the Prince, with the permission of 
His Majesty, for the maintenance 
of his court and a body of troops, 
that are exclusively kept in pay for 
the protection of the city and its 
neighbourhood. They arise from 
the Bazar duties, which are very 
high, and a heavy tax on shawls 
and matchiocks: besidewhich, every 
camel or horse that enters any 
Karwansuraé in the city pays one 
rupee as a toll; a pony, half a 
rupee; an ass, one quarter, Xc, 
‘Those of the province are regularly 
accounted for at the royal treasury; 
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and one of the ministers had boog 
called up to Teheran for that pore 
pose when I was at Kirman. [ 
have not been able to ascertain with 
any precision their exact amouut, 
but should guess about 50,000 
Toomans yearly, exclusive of the 
tribute of Bunder Abass. These 
are collected by a tax on lands, 
and the imposts levied at different 
towns. It may seem a small sum 
jor so great an extent of country, 
but we are to recollect that the pro- 
vince is naturally barren and thinly 
inhabited. Its aggregate population 
J am quite unable to speak to, 
“The towns in the eastern part 
of this province I have already 
touched upon, and those westward 
of the capital will be hereafter no- 
ticed in my Narrative. To the 
northward there are none, and 
Gombaroen or Bunder Abass is the 
only one to the southward that 
needs to be mentioned. It lies 
eighteen Munzils, or days’ marches, 
from Kirman, which we may aver- 
age at eight Fursukhs each stage; 
and, consequently, the whole dis- 
tance, from 550 to 600 miles. 
Gombaroon was anciently the seat 
of vast traffic, as it served for the 
continental Bander, or emporium, 
of the island of Ormuz; and when 
Shah Abass the Great wrested 
that mart from the Portuguese, 
about the year 1623, he transferred 
the whole commerce of it, then the 
most extensive in Asia, if mot in 
the world, to Gombaroon, and 
honoured that town by calling 
it Bunder Abass, or the port of 
Abass. It flourished for a short 
time, but on the death of Abass, 
in 1629-30, bis successors had 
either not the means or the 
wish to protect this colony, which 
was soon harassed by the people on 


the sea-coast of Laristan, and other 
| predatory 
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atory and piratical tribes. The 

‘nglish and Portuguese companies 
gradually withdrew their agents and 
jectories, and as Other speculators 
were deterred from venturing there 
with their goods, owing to the im- 
becility of the government and its 
inability to afford them a safe- 
gard, the place went rapidly to 
decay, It still carries on trade with 
Muskat, and several ports of India, 
the Red Sea, and east coast of 
Africa; and is garrisoned by the 
uoops of the Imam of the former 
town, who pays an annual tribute 
tothe King of Persia of 4000 Too- 
mans, which amount is reported, 
in some years, to exceed the whole 
customs. ‘Lhe town is dirty and 
il-built: the streets narrow, dark, 
and choked up wiih ruins; and, 
ull within these six years, tbe works 
were equally neglected; but the 
glarm caused by the Jawassmee 
Arab pirates induced the Imam to 
repair them, and they are now ca- 
pable of making a tolerable defence 
against an Asiatic enemy. 

“[ have already said that the 
greater part of the intervening 
eountry between Kirman and Bun- 
der Abass is barren and inhospita- 
ble, and there are only a few 
miserable villages. ‘There was fore 
merly a large and elegant Karwao- 
suraé at each stage, built by Abass 
the Great, but they have been 
allowed to go to decay, and the 
‘ystematic avarice of the Persian 
government Jeaves no chance of 
their being repaired. The total 
Population of Bunder Abass is about 
#9,000 souls, and composed of 
Arabs, Hindoos, Persians, Indians, 
and other foreigners. 

“The desert region of the pro- 
vince of Kirman extends in length 
270 miles, from the northern boun- 
vary of Nurmansheer, in latitude 
? 3° north, to the mountains of 
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Khorasan, in latitude 34° north; 
and, in breadth, 200 miles from 
the city of Yezd, in longitude 55° 
40° east, to a range of mountains 
separating it from Seistan, in 60° 
east. The soil of this tract is ims 
pregnated to such a degree with 
salt, and so decidedly barren, that 
it does not even produce grass, or 
any other vegetation, for 80 or go 
miles at a stretch; and water is 
entirely out of the question, The 
Utighan army, on its march to ine 
vade Persia in 1719, suffered the 
most dreadful hardships in this 
waste, and after one-third of the 
whole had perished, the remainder 
reached Nurmausheer with the lost 
of all their equipage and baggage. 
‘Lhere is a path through it from 
Kirman to Heerat in Khorasan, by 
whicb couriers can go in eighteen 
days; but the risk of perishing is 
so great, that a person of that de- 
scription demanded 200 rupees to 
take a letter from me to Captain 
Christie, who had diiected me to 
write to him. 

* The town of Khubees lies nearly 
in the centre of it, in latitude 32° 
20 north, on a spot which is vercant 
the whole year round, and has 
many pleasant gardens, It seems 
to have been founded as a place of 
refuge, or intended, in former 
times, to promote the trade between 
Persia and Seistan, as it is equi 
distant from those countries. It 
formerly flourished, aud was the 
residence of a Beglerbeg on the 
part of the chief of Seistan, but 
now is a miserable decayed place, 
and the inhabitants are notorious 
robbers and outcasts who subsist by 
infesting the highways of Khorasan 
and Persia, and plundering Kara- 
wans. When they are pursued, 
they retire by paths only known to 
themselves, through the desert to 
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(From the same. ] 


“ FINHE diversity of situation of 
the various provinces of 
Reloochistan, and the consequent 
irregularities of climate and soil, 
will, however, frequently induce 
me to revért to them, in order to 
discriminate with greater precision. 
** The seasons of the two moun- 
tainous provinces of Jhalawan and 
Sarawan are, like those of European 
countries, divided into spring, sum- 
mer, automn, and winter. The 
former is usually supposed to com- 
mence between the middie and end 
of February, and continues two 
mooths, or perhaps longer, a cir- 
eumstance which rests entirely on 
the forwardness, or otherwise, of 
the season. The summer lasts till 
the beginning of August, and the 
autumn then follows, unti) the cold, 
or a fall of snow, announces the 
arrival of winter, an event that 
commonly happens in October; 
that portion of the year is, con- 
sequently, accounted much longer 
than any of the others.* ‘The heat 
is at no time unpleasantly great, 
unless it may be a few days at the 
close of summer; but, on the other 
hand, the cold is intense during the 
winter, and attended by a north- 
easterly wind, that blowing with- 
out intermission, and sometimes 
with extreme violence, not only 


throughout that season, but the 
spring months, brings with it heavy 
falls of snow, sleet, and rain; and 
it may also be remarked asa thing 
rather unusual in Europe, that here 
the very hardest frosts are experi- 
enced during the height of these 
winds, which appear to be the only 
periodically prevailing ones in these 
provinces, 

** Captain Christie and I were at 
Kelat, from the oth of February, 
till the 6t4 of Mar:h, 1810, and 
towards the latter end of our sojourn 
there the natives were in daily hopes 
ofa fall of rain, which was to them 
the harbinger of spring, and expect- 
ed to last for three weeks or a month ; 
this is the only annual fall they have, 
but, in addition to it, the months 
of September and October are 
showery, and indeed, the wholeof the 
cold season is more or less so, four 
or five days seldom passing without 
either sleet or rain, save during 
frosty weather, when the air is 
keen and bracing. The salubrity of 
these provinces appears to be regu- 
lated by the seasons; the summer 
and autumn are satd to be ~ 
ful, but in winter and spring, fogs, 
rain, snow, and cold, are the origin 
of many diseases among thé poorer 
classes, who have not means ye vn 
tecting themselves against the effects 


* None of the natives of Beloochiston seem to be aware that any ent principle can 


be laid down, to mark the commencement of the seasons, which they c 


must depend 


om the state of the weather, a mode of calculation that renders it a mere accident ® 


any two years correspond 
re'tity of Kelut, and the frost set in 


than seven months and a few days, 





. la February, 1811, it snowed incessantly for fifteen days in the 
early in October following : so that r 
the orber three seasons of that year, agreeable to the Belooche , 
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ofa climate that is equally fluctu- 
ating, and more severe, than that 
of England. 

“In Mukran and Lus the sea- 
sons are likewise four in number, 
bot they are not to be distinguished 
like those of the province just nam- 
ed, as they consist of two wet, one 
hot, and one cold one, the latter of 
which is very moderate, especially 
on the sea-coast. The wet seasons 
are in February or March, and June, 
July, and a part of August; the 
former comes from the north-west, 
and only continues for a fortnight 
or three weeks, but the latter com- 
prises all the fury of the south-west 
monsoon. The hot season begins 
in March, and lasts till October, 
(the south-west monsoon interven- 
ing,) and in it, occasionally, the 
heats are so excessive as to prevent, 
even the inhabitants, from ventur- 
ing abroad during the days cailed 
the ‘Khoormu Puz,’ or date ripen- 
ing, which takes place in August. 
The months of November, Decem- 
ber, January, and February, are 
looked upon as the cold season, but 
even then it is much warmer than 
at any period of the year in the 
upper parts of Jhalawan and Sara- 
wan:* north-west winds prevail at 
this time, and are particularly 
strong towards the close of the cold 
Weather; during the remaining 
eight months the hot winds blow 
continually, inland, and though 
they are seldom known to be fatal 
to life, they destroy every symptom 

Vegetation, and will, even after 
dusk, scorch the skin in a most 
panfal manner. Mukran is con- 
sidered by the people of the adjoin- 
mg countries to be peculiarly un- 
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Wherever two provinces lie contiguous to 


results, that they must in some degree partake 
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healthy, except on the immediate 
coast, where the atmosphere is tem- 
pered by the sea breezes. To the 
European constitution, it has, even 
there, been esteemed extremely 
prejudicial, as was proved (in the 
only instance I have heard of) by 
the late and much regretted Captain 
Grant, of the Bengal military 
service, who was about three 
months in this province, while 
acting under the orders of Brigadier- 
General Malcolm, and quitted it ia 
a state of extreme bad health. The 
small province of Lus is reputed to 
be an exception to the general in- 
salubrity of this division of Beloo- 
chistan; and it is a very extraor- 
ninary fact, that the range of 
mountains that separate it from 
Mukran, has also drawn a grand 
line of distinction between their 
natives, in manners, customs, and 
appearance. The Kohistan, or that 
division of Beloochistan, lying to 
the westward of the sandy desert, 
being of a mountainous nature, 
resembles in climate the provinces 
of Sarawan and Jbalawan, unless 
that it is much milder, and con- 
sequently healthier, The seasons 
here, are like thuse of Mukran; 
but the rains in June and July, 
which are always regular in that 
province, are here often partial, 
and at other times so heavy as to 
destroy the crop ; such was the case 
in 1809, and a famine succeeded, 
while in Sarawan the same calamity 
occurred from drought. 

“ [pn Kutch Gundava, the climate 
is oppressively hot throughout the 
summer, and during the winter it 
continues so warm that this pro- 
vince is resorted to by all the chiefs 


each other. as Jhalawan and Lus. it necessarily 
of the advantages and disadvantages of climate 


which prevail in each. Thus, the southern districts of Jhalawan are not #0 cold as Kelsi, 


the part of Lus, adjoining them, is much colder in winter than the sea-coast. 


and 
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and inhabitants (who can afford the 
expense) of the provinces of Sara- 
wan and Jhalawan, 

«| am not prepared to offer any 
detailed observations on the soil 
of Beloochistan, which, in fact, is 
a subject peculiarly devoid of 
variety or interest. It generally 
appears to be exceedingly stony ; 
and in the provinces of Sarawaun, 
Jbalawan, Lus, and Mukran, this 
is evident to the most common 
observer, unless on the sea-coast of 
the two latter, where it is sandy 
and arid. The mountains of all 
these are chiefly composed of black 
or grey rock of a very hard nature, 
and the earth of the plains and 
vales, amongst them, is mixed with 
such a profusion of pebbles and 
emall stoves, that there is often not 
the slightest appearance of meuld ; 
yet, in spite of this disadvantage, 
some of them produce plentiful 
crops of wheat and barley ; and in 
others, where they are not tilled, 
grass grows luxuriantly and to a 
great height. The soil of the Kobistan 
is very diversified. In the vallies, 
it is usually of a black loamy de- 
scription, and even some of its 
loftiest mountains -bave fine earth 
to their very sumunits ; whilst others 
are nothing else than a mass of 
black rock, destitute of verdure, 
Of Katch Gundava, the soil is rich 
and loamy ; and so exceedingly pro- 
ductive, that it is said, were it all 
properly cultivated, the crops would 
be more than sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the whole of Beloo- 
chistan: even as it is, they export 
great quantities of grain, beside 
cotton, indigo, and oil. The Badé 
Sumoom, of which I have made 
very particular mention in another 
place,* blows in Kutch Gundava 


* Vide Narrative of the ld of April. Part L 
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during the summer months; and 
many people lose their lives by it. 
** Gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, 
tin, antimony, brimstone, alum, sj. 
ammoniac, and many kinds of mi- 
neral salts, and saltpetre, are found 
in various parts of Beloochistan. 
The precious metals have only been 
discovered, in working for iron and 
lead, at mines near the town of Nal, 
about 150 miles south-suuth-west of 
Kelat. The different other minerals, 
Il have enumerated, are very plen- 
tiful. Rock salt is very common to 
the westward, and saltpetre is like- 
wise dug up in a native state: at 
Kelat they make the latter ingre- 
dient from the soil, and esteem it 
much the strongest. On the high 
road from Kelat to Kutch Gundava 
there is arange of hills, from which 
a species of salt, perfectly red in its 
colour, is extracted, that possesses 
very great aperient qualities, Sul- 
phur and alum are to be had at the 
same place. I saw quantities of 
white and grey marble in the 
mountains to the westward of 
Nooshky ; but it does not seem to 
be at all prized by the Belooches. 
The method they have of smelting 
ore is very simple ; and althoogh it 
may sometimes leave a triffing por- 
tion of the soil mixed with the 
metal, it is, from its ingenuity, 
worthy of description, When a 
sufficient quantity of the ore for one 
process has been collected, it & 
placed on a pile of dried wood, 
which is kindled and kept replenish- 
ed with fresh fuel till the ore melts, 
and forms a mass at the bottom; it 
is then separated from the rubbish, 
and is much cleaner than when 
taken out of the mine, They next 
place is in a pit made of tiles, oF 
highly tempered mortar, that 18s? 


constructed, 
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constructed as to admit a fire under 
it, When the ore melts the second 
time, all the dross and dirt that 
can be removed by skimming and 
picking, is taken away; the metal 
is afterwards lifted out, in a liquid 
state, and poured into hollow 
moulds of clay, in which state it is 
sold, in the Kelat market, about 
one half cheaper than European 
metal of similar description. The 
Belooches do not attempt to purify 
the gold and silver ore, and there- 
fore dispose of it, in its native state, 
to the Hindoos, who transmit it 
secretly to the cities in the Punjab, 
to avoid the dutics. 

“ The gardens of Kelst are 
planted with many sorts of fruit- 
trees, of which, all the finest were 
brought from Kabool during the 
government of Nusseer Khan, who 
paid vast attention to their rearing, 
and excited an emulation among 
bis subjects by offering rewards for 
the best productions. The follow- 
ing sold at a very moderate rate, in 
due season, in the Bazar of Kelat, 
will shew how far successful his 
endeavours have proved : apricots, 
peaches, grapes of various kinds, 
almonds, pistachio nuts, apples 
many different kinds, as also of 
pears, plums, currants, and cherries; 
qvinces, figs, pomegranates, mul- 
berries, plantains, melons, * gvai- 
vas, &c. &c. 

“ At Shal and Mustoong, to the 
northward of Kelat, they have al- 
monds of so delicate a quality, that 
they are blanched by simply rubbing 
them in a dry cloth. Alb kinds of 


*Melons of all kinds are cultiveted to astonishing 
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grain + known in India, are cul- 
tivated in the different provinces of 
Beloochistan, and they have abun. 
dance of vegetables.{ Madner, 
cotton and indigo are also produced 
m Beloochistan, particularly to the 
northward and Eastward of Kelat, 
and the latter is considered superior 
to that of Bengal, and sells for a 
higher price. 

“In the upper parts of Sarawan 
and Jhalawan, and the districts of 
Shal and Mustoong, the wheat is 
sown in August or September, and 
reaped the June following ; barley 
is put into the ground one month 
later, and the crop is gathered 
earlier, so that it comes to perfection 
in about eight months; maize in 
three or four, provided it be planted 
in the heat of summer, and iva shel- 
tered place. Indigo will not thrive here 
at all, and rice only in low dales 
where there is a supply of water to 
keep it flooded. The madder does 
not become fit to use under three 
years, and as the culture of it re- 
quires some pains, by describing 
the process, it will afford an idea of 
the Belooche system of agricultare, 
The ground being prepared and 
lined off into small trenches, the 
seed is put into them and flooded, 
and, while in that state, the trenches 
are filled with earth and rich ma- 
nure, The plants appear in nine 
or ten days, and in the course of 
the first summer the stalks increase 
to three or four feet in height; 
they are cut down m September, 
and given as fodder tq the cattle, 
After this the ground is repeatedly 


rfection, and some of the water= 


melons come to solarge a size, that amancan hardy lift one. The Belooches pluck all the 


ers, except one or two, off the stems, and nourish them 
keeping the fruit above the earth, or covered with it, which makes 


yo ey is adopted for the musk melons. 


€ grains cultivated in Beloochistan are rice, 
Jowaree, ( Holews Sorghum.) .Moong, (Phascolus mungo 
(ah) Oorud, Muttur, (A Lind of pea.) Til, (Sesamum . 
ips, carrots, cabbeges, lettuces, cauliflowers, peat, 


radishes, onions, celery, parsley. garlic, egg fruit, cucumbers. 


t Vegetables tobe had at Kelat are turn 


with manure, alternately 
it sweet andjuicy. The 


wheat, barley, bajree, ( Holeus ipleotes) 
’ 


Maize, (/ndian corn.) 
Chunns, (Cicer Arictivwm ) 
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flooded and manured until spring, 
when the plants again shoot forth, 
and such as are intended for seed, 
sre set apart, as this second year is 
deemed the best for that purpose ; 
the remainder are cut every month 
or six wecks, which throws all the 
vegetation into the roots, and adds 
to their size. Each stalk of those 
selected for seed, produces one 
flower on the very top of it. In 
the pod, which succeeds, are two 
seeds; this, when ripe, is plucked 
off and laid apart, the stems are then 
taken away, a in the first year, and 
similar precautions adopted to en- 
rich the soil. -In the third summer 
the stalks are pruned as in the two 
preceding, and in September the 
roots are dug up; they are quite 
straight, without any ramifications 
whatever, and usually from three 
to five feet long, but very thin; 
these roots are immediately cut into 
small pieces and dried, in which 
state they are sold, about ten pounds 
for a rupee in the Kelat Bazar. 
Ooshpoosht orcame] grass is a par- 
ticular kind of clover, that grows 
with a stalk a foot or two high, 
and leaves like shamrock; it will 
produce twice in a month, from 
the commencement of spring till 
the end of autumn, and remains in 
a withered state during the winter, 
at the close of which it is flooded 
and manured. This plant lasts in 
great perfection for six or seven 
years, but after that period the 
roots are pulled up, and the soil 
allowed to lic fallow fur two or three 
seasons. The straw of the different 
grains constitutes a very principal 
food of the cattle, and is commonly 
chopped with Ooshpoosht. The 
southern provinces of Mukran and 
Lus have the advantage of two 
annual crops of grass, owing to 
their two wet seasons. 

“In the low champaigns of 


Kutch Gundava, Lus, and part of 
Mukran, the crops are much sooner 
ripe. Wheat is reaped in six 
months, and barley in less thay 
five; the oriental grains vary fron, 
five totwo months; and cotton and 
indigo are proportionably quick, 
It is a remarkable fact, that rice 
will not grow in Kutch Gundava, 
although the soil there affords the 
most luxuriant crops of every other 
description ; nor is there any de. 
ficiency of water. In Mukran the 
culture of the date fruit is con. 
ducted with great attention; and 
as the process is somewhat re- 
markable, and proves in the most 
incoutrovertible manner the ex- 
istence of the male and female trees 
(a point I have heard disputed), I 
shall here detail it, premising that 
I had several opportunities of being 
an eye-witness to the fact. The 
trees, both male and female, gene- 
rally begin to blossom the end of 
February or earlyin March. The 
flower grows out of the stem, be- 
tween the topmost leaves or branches, 
and has much the appearance of a 
bunch of wheat ears, except that 
it is larger and quite white. The 
male flower is sweet and palatable, 
but that of the female bitter and 
nauseous to the taste. As soon as 
the trees are completely in flower, 
they are pruned of all exuberant 
branches; beside which, it is often 
found advisable to remove a ctr- 
tain quantity of the blossoms 
from the female, otherwise the 
fruit will not come to the same 
perfection. When this bas been 
done, a stalk of the male flower 
inserted into a small incision 

in the core of the top of the female 
tree, and the dates gradually me 
crease in size till the ‘ Khoorn 
Puz,’ or date ripening, which & 4 
term applied to a period of extreme 
hot weather, seldom exceeding 
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three weeks, that occurs in August 
or September. Without this agency, 
the female blossoms wil] form into 
the shape of dates, but never ripen ; 
and those of the male tree are of no 
other use, unless I may add that 
the Belooches eat them as bread, 
titherin their green state or roasted, 
One tree of the latter sex is suth- 
dent to fecundate many hundred 
females, as the minutest particle of 
farina will answer for that purpose ; 
and I was even assured that the 
same portion might be removed, in 
case of necessity, from one to 
another with equal effect. When 
the ‘ Khoormv Puz’ is past, the 
daies are pulled, and appropriated 
according to the views of the owner, 
Some are dried on mats in the sun, 
in the state they come off the tree ; 
the same method is: pursued with 
others after extracting the stones, 
and they are then strung on small 
lines made of goats’ hair. Those 
that are intended to be kept in a 
moist state are immediately packed 
into baskets made from the palm leaf, 
and the abundance of saccharine 
Matter that they contain preserves 
them from spoiling. There are nume- 
rous different kinds of the tree and 
fruit, as the conjunction of any two 
varieties forms a third, distinguish- 
ed by another name; yet a person, 
to be deemed well versed in the 
cultivation of dates, must be capa- 
ble of pointing out and mentioning, 
on sering each tree, the name and 
description of the fruit it bears. The 
Most esteemed in Beloochistan are 
called Lur, Puppoo, Mog} watee, 
and Shinguskund. The date tree is 


* A species of the Zizyphus Jujuba. 
The Babool, Farnesian mimosa; Lye 


religiosa; Sissoo, dalbergia sissoo (Roxburgh); Chinar, 
have never seen magpies in any part of Asia except at 
in Persia or the Kabool dominions, and it seems unaccounta 


be confined to the district of Kelat alone. 
1816, 
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looked upon by. the natives of these 
countries, and with great reason 
too, as the most important blessing 
they enjoy; the value of which is 
enhanced by its thriving best in soil 
of a gravelly and barren nature, and 
consequently of no other use. 

The best timber the Belooches 
haveis of the Upoors* and tama- 
rind, trees, both of which are re- 
markably bard and durable; and 
the former resembles teak so greatly 
in grain, weight, and appearance, 
that Captain Christie and myself 
mistook it for that wood. Both 
these trees grow to a very large 
size, and to them may be added the 
Babool, Lye, and Mulberry, as 
they are all used for building. To 
the westward, the natives prin- 
cipally appropriate the palm tree to 
the same purpose. ‘The Neem, 
Peepul, Sissoo, + Chinar, Mango, 
walnut, and sycamore, are also all 
found in various divisions of the 
country ; but the oak, ash, fir, &c. 
are unknown. 

« The domestic animals of Beloo- 
chistan are horses, mules, asses, 
camels, dromedaries, buffaloes, 
black cattle, sheep, goats, dogs, 
and cats ; beside fowls and pigeons : 
they have neither geese, turkeys, 
nor ducks. The wild animals are 
lions, tigers, leopards, hyenas, 
wolves, jackalls, tiger cats, wild 
dogs, foxes, hares, moongooses, 
mountain goats, antelopes, elks, 
red and moose deer, wild asses, 
&e. &e. Of the feathered kind 
there are eagles, kites, vultures, 
magpies, { crows, hawks, wild 
geese, and ducks, flamingos, herons, 


, tamarisk; Neem, melia azadirachta; Peepul, 


platanus orientalis 
Kelat. 1 believe they are 
ble that they should 
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bustard, florikens, rock pigeons, 
lapwings, plovers, snipes, quails, 

rtridges, and almost every class 
of small bird to be met with either 
in Burope or India. Vermin and 
venomous animals are not so com- 
mon as in Hindostan, and fresb 
fish is, it may be said, unknown, 
except on the sea-coast, where the 
inhabitants subsist on it the greatest 
part of the year, 

** The horses of Beloochistan are 
strong, well boned, and large, but 
usually extremely vicious. Those 
which are brought to India from that 
country, are mostly bred to the south- 
ward of Kelat, and in Kutch Gundava. 
The breed of this animal, in Lus 
end Mukran, is small and deficient 
in spirit. Westward of the desert, 
the Belooches chiefly get their 
horses from Khorasan ; and those 
chiefs, who have brood mares, cross 
them with Arab, or Persian horses, 
from which circumstance they are 
very superior in mettle, dacility, 
and beauty. There is nothing ob- 
servable in the ass or mule of this 
region ; nor do the black cattle, 
sheep, of goats, require any par- 
ticular notice, The sheep are mostly 
of the species called, in Persia, 
Doomba, or the fat-tailed; and the 
goats are rough and covered with 
black hair, which serves to protect 
them from snow and cold. Of all 
the domestic creatures I have enu- 
merated, the camel and dromedary 
are the most highly prized by the 
BRelooches. The camel is of the 
species with two humps, and is only 
serviceable for burthen, being heavy 
ia bis make, with enormous bones, 
shaggy coat, aud amazing strength. 
The dromedary, or oue-humped 
camel, is trained by these people to 
iruvel at an incredible rate for many 
successive days, and their abstinence 
from food or water peculiarly suits 
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them for the Chupaos or marauding 


expeditions of their owners, jg 
which they have a decided advan. 
tage over horses. The camel is pever 
seen in any of the lowland countries, 
and even in the upper provinces 
they are rarely employed or reared, 
The dromedaries vary exceedingly 
in form and appearance, according 
to the clime of which they are in- 
digenous. In Mukran and Lus 
they are slender, light in colour, 
and usually beautifully proportion- 
ed; while at Kelat and to the 
northward of that city they are, 
comparatively speaking, heavy, 
very black, rough, and cross 
These latier are by much the best, 
and are more patient of heat aod 
cold than any others I have ever 
heard of. Shepherds’ dogs and 
greyhounds are the most valued 
of the canine species, and the Be- 
looches are as attentive to their 
pedigree and rearing as a sportsmas 
in England could possibly be to bis 
poimters. The former are very large 
and powerful, and, when irritated, 
exceedingly ferocious ; but, im com: 
mon, the most docile creatures 
imaginable. The wild or jungul 
dog is of this description, and unless 
a man be very well armed, it would 
be dangerous to molest one of them, 
They frequently boot in packs of 
twenty or thirty, and will seize 8 
bullock and kill him ia a few 
minutes. Fortunately their timidity 
is so great, that they keep 10 ¢ 
most impenetrable junguls, a0 
they are therefore little to be ap 
ebended, 
ar The lien and tiger are seldom 
found in the mountains of Be 
chistan, and } imagine, thes 1 
haunts may be traced to the forests 
on the banks of the Indus, and oo 
parts of the desert waste hy 
tween Sinde and Guzerratte. 
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fis, Wolves, and jackalls abound 
ail over this country, and make sad 
havoe amongst the flocks; none of 
them, the hyena excepted, will 
attack a man, and that only, if 

by severe hunger, or irritated 
by opposition. Eagles are alone 
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seen in Jhalawan and Sarawan; 
Hawking is a favourite 

with some of the Belooche chiefs 
to the westward, and they instract 
their birds with great care, prin- 
cipally to take bustards, jungul « 
fowls and black partridges. "’ 
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[From M. Atarn's Eloge Historigue.} 


“ RANCIS Péron, Corres- 
ndent of the Imperial 
Institute, Member of the Medical, 
Philomathic, and many other learn- 
¢d Societies, was born at Cerilly, 
in the department of the A/lier, on 
the 22nd of August, 1755. He 
early shewed signs of genius, and 
ilimost from his infancy exhibited 
mm ardent desire for the acquire- 
ment of knowledge. Being left on 
his father's death without provision, 
his family were desirous that he 
should learn some trade by which 
hé would be enabled to maintain 
If; his entreaties, however, 
prevailed with his mother, and he 
Was entered at the college at Cerilly. 
The Principal, pleased with the talents 
and the disposition of his scholar, 
estowed particular attention on 
him; and when he had gone through 
& course of rhetoric, recommended 
to study divinity; and the 
Minister of the parish consented to 
tke him into his house, and instruct 
in philosophy and theology. 
“Up to this period Péron, who 


©The jungul fowl are a wiki species of the common barn-door fow 
taller and very like bantam fowls They are game birds, and a sma 


62, will not venture te attack a full grown cock. . 
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had been solely engaged by his 
studies, was utterly a stranger to 
the events which were passing in 
the world. The revolution had 
commenced: dazzled with the 
principles of liberty which led to it, 
he at once determined on a military 
career, quitted his tutor, for whom, 
however, to the last, he entertain. 
ed a sentiment of gratitude, and 
enrolled himself in one of the na- 
tional regiments. At the end of 
the year 17G¢2 he was sent to the 
army of the Rhine, and from 
thence to Landau, which was then 
besieged. After the siege was 
raised, he rejoined the army op- 
posed to the Prussians at Wessem- 
burg, and which received a check 
at Kaiserlautero, In this affair 
Péron was wounded aod made 
prisoner, and sent first to Wessel, 
and from thence to Magdeburg, 

« Even his captivity was of 
service tohim, -He had during the 
campaign devoted all his leisure 
time to study; all the money he 
could procure he now employed 
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in the purchase of books. Se- 
veral persons, interested by his 
manners and appearance, lent him 
many: the whole period of his 
captivity was ‘devoted to general 
study. At the end of 1794 he was 
exchanged, and went to ‘I hionville, 
where he procured bis discharge as 
disabled, having lost an eye. Jo 
August 1795 he returned to his na- 
tive town, being then about twenty 
years of age. Afier devoting some 
months to the society of his mo- 
ther and sisters, he became de- 
sirous of procuring some situation 
in which, by the exercise of his 
talents, he might be able to support 
himself. Having been successful 
in an application to the minister 
for an appointment of ‘student in 
the medical school, he went to 
Paris, where, during three years, 
he applied himself very diligently 
not only to the study of medicine, 
but to those of zoology and com- 
parative anatomy. He _ took his 
doctor's degree, and would perhaps 
have been amongst the most dis- 
tinguished of the faculty, but for an 
wuntortanate event, which induced 


him to renounce his intentions of 


practising physic. 

“ Péron, who had a lively ima- 
gination, and. an ardent dispo- 
siffon, early ‘formed a romantic 
attachment fora young woman in 
Paris, ‘The hopes of future success 
in his profession, by which he 
should be enabled to support her 
whom he loved, served as an addi- 
tional stimulus to excite him in bis 
studies: but obstacles, which his 
eagerness aid inexperience bad in- 
daced him to disregard, destroyed 
all bis hopes, and he was rejected 
by his mistress on account of bis 
poverty, Overcome by despair, he 
eagerly sought to quit for ever 
scenes which reminded him of his 
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disappointments. One violent passion 
is only to be opposed by another of 
equal force of a different nature. 
The army would have suited the 
disposition of Péron; and possessed 
of talents and intrepidity, he might 
have hoped to reach the highest 
rank ; but the Joss of an eye was an 
obstacle to his again entering into 
the service. The profession of me. 
dicine, and the pursuit of science, 
might still have had sufficient 
attraction for him; but how pursue 
his studies, surrounded by objects 
that perpetually reminded him of 
his misfortune? A rapid succession 
of events, by which he might be 
unceasingly occupied, was necessary 
tv divert bis mind from the recol- 
lection of the past, and he deter- 
mined to travel. The French 
Government having ordered an ex- 
pedition to be fitted out. for the 
South Seas, two ships, Le Geographe 
and Le Naturaliste, commanded by 
Captain Baudin, were then lying 
at Havre, ready to sail, only waiting 
the last instructions from the 
minister, Péron applied to be em- 
ployed : but the number of scientific 
persons intended to accompany the 
expedition being completed, he was 
at first unsuccessful in his request: 
he then addressed himself to M. de 
Jussieu, one of the persons charged 
with the selection of the naturalists, 
and begged him to interfere: Let 
me but embark, and you shall see 
what I will perform,’ said he; and 
as a justification of bis presumption, 
he proceeded to explain his plans 
and his views, with an earnestness 
and zeal which gave reason to con 
jecture be was capable of executing 
even more than he proposed. M. 
de Jussieu, struck by his singular 
eagerness, advised him to draw oP 
a memorial, stating pep 
and on reporting to his bis 
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lis interview with Péron, they de- 
termined in concert with the Count 

Lacépede, not to reject the services 
of a young person who possessed 
sich extraordinary ardour, com- 
bined with so much knowledge. 
A few days afterwards he read to 
the Institute a .paper on the utility 
of adding to the other scientitic 
persons destined to accompany the 
expedition, a medical naturalist, 
specially charged to make enquiries 
into the history of man, and was 
unanimously elected one of the z00- 
logists of the expedition. Péron 
was now about to seek in another 
hemisphere that fame which might 
recompense him for the loss of the 
domestic happiness to which he had 
in vain aspired. He spent the re- 
maining few days in obtaining in- 
structions from MM. de Lacépede 
and Cavier, which might direct bis 
studies. He attached himself prin- 
cipally to zoology, as the part of 
patural history which afforded the 
most extensive aod most novel 
field. The two frigates sailed on 
the 19th of October, 1800: he was 
on board the Géographe. He 
united himself with all those whom, 
like himself, the love of science 

determined to brave all dan- 
gers. He, however, contracted a 
— intimacy with M. Lesueur. 
¢ lost not an instant: and even 
on the very first day of his going on 
board, cominenced some mieteoro- 
ogical observations, which he con- 
nued to repeat at intervals of six 
hours during the whole voyage; 
and during the early part of the 
Voyage he made several very in- 
geious experiments on the tem- 
perature of the sea. 

‘On approaching the equator 
they observed the ocean entirely 
Covered with a phosphorescent light, 
which they found to proceed from 
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innumerable animals whose colour 
resembled burning coals. Many of 
them were examined by Péron; 
and he observed, that while under 
examination they successively as- 
sumed the different prismatic co- 
lours until the irritability with 
which they were indued was ex- 
hausted, 

‘*« The impression made on Péron 
by this phenomenon, and the sin- 
gularitics which he observed in the 
organization of this zoophyte, de- 
termined him to study more paf- 
ticularly the animals of that class: 
and during the remainder of the 
voyage he and his friend Lesueur 
were occupied in observing the 
different specimens they were able 
to procure trom the sea, 

“ Lesueur painted, under the 
direction of Péron, these different 
avimals as they were taken from 
the water and before their fleeting 
colours escaped, the two friends 
having agréed to unite their labours ; 
the one designing, and the other 
describing the different objects they 
discovered, After a voyage of five 
months, they arrived at the Isle of 
France, where they were to take 
in the stores necessary for their 


: 


course to Terra Australis, Many of 


the naturalists finding that the 
proper supplies were not furnished, 


and disgusted with the. imperious 


aud oppressive conduct of the 
Commander, determined to pros 


ceed no further. Péron, notwith- 


standing these obstacles, held him- 
self bound by his engagemenis, 


and did not abandon the expedi- 


tion. We shall not enter into any 


detail respecting the voyage, thoug 


we may remark on one or two of 


the most important objects. 
“On leaving the Isle of France 


they made for the westermost point 


of New Holland, and anchored in 


a bay 
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a bay which they named Bai du 
Géograpke, and after coasting along 
the west coast, went to Timor; 
and it was principally during 
Péron's residence at that place, so 
little known to naturalists, that he 
collected his information on the 
molusce and zoophytes: the sea 
being very shallow, the excessive 
heat of the sun caused these curious 
animals to multiply in great num- 
bers on those coasts. 

* Péron’s whole days were spent 
on the strand, wading amongst the 
reefs, endangering his health, and 
even his lite He did not return 
home till night-fall, loaded with 
the various animals he had pro- 
eured, which he spent the night in 
examining, and the more remarkable 
of which were drawn by bis friend. 
Notwithstanding the illness which 
had attacked some of the party, 
and the dangers to which be was 
exposed, his zeal was unabated; 
the eagerness with which he col- 
lected different objects of natural 
history, did not, however, prevent 
his making observations of a dif- 
ferent nature: he spent several days 
in the interior, for the purpose of 
studying the character and manners 
of the natives. 

** Struck by the fact, that the 
members of the expedition had been 
nearly all attacked by illness, whilst 
the inhabitants escaped the in- 
fluence of the climate, he con- 
ceived, after careful observation, 
the difference to arise from the 
constant use of betel by the na- 
tives, 

‘On quitting Timor they pro- 
ceeded to the south cape of Van Die- 
mans Land, and after reconnoitering 
the eastern side, they entered Bass's 
siraits, and coasted along the 
southern part of New Holland. 
We shall not trace the melancholy 
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picture of their sufferings: it will 
be sufficient to remark, that on 
their arrival at Port Jackson, there 
were not more than four of the 
crew capable of duty; and that had 
they been kept at sea a few days 
more, they must have perished, 

“« After the departure from Port 
Jackson, whence the Nuturaliste 
was sent back to France, a naviga- 
tion not less perilous than that which 
they had accomplished remained to 
be performed. The islands situated 
at the western entry of Bass’s 
Straits were to be examined, and 
they were again to sail round the 
coasts of New Holland, and enter 
the Gulph of Carpentaria. Péroa 
was indetatigable in his researches 
for every object of natural history, 
and in his observations on the 
natives. 

** Of five zoologists who had 
been appointed to the expedition, 
two had remained at the Isle of 
France, two had died before the 
beginning of the second year, and 
thus Péron alone remained: te 
gardless of all privations, his mind 
was solely occupied with the objects 
of his appointment ; and the com 
mander having refused to allow the 
spirits necessary to preserve the 
objects of natural history, Péron 
hoarded up during the remainder of 
the voyage his personal allowance, 
and applied it to preserving bis 
specimens. Péron having gabe 08 
shore with some of the naturalists 
at King's Island, the vessel was 
driven off the coast for fifteen 
He is said never once to have 
his calmness for a moment, q@ 
continuing his researches, as if Te 
gardless of what was happe 
Doring the time 5 was ip t 
inhospitable island, 

180 species of moluscw and 200 
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the pbhoce, which fre- 
ed the shores in Jarge num- 
bers; and he has given an interesting 
acount of the mode of life of 
twelve wretched fishermen, Eng- 
lishmen, who, cut off from the rest 
of mankind, spent their time in 
cillecting oil, to be carried away, 
it distant intervals, by the English 
ips. These miserable beings 
chiefly subsisted on kangaroos, and 
ene or two other animals, which 
they caught with dogs. They 
willingly shared their wretched 
fare with the travellers—receiving 
them with that simple hospitality 
which is perhaps oftener found 
amidst the rude and thinly scattered 
inhabitants of an ungrateful soil, 
than in civilized and polished so- 
ciety, where selfishness, and the 
clashing of interests, serve to deaden 
the natural feeling of pity. On 
their last stay at Timor, Péron com- 
pleted his observations on that 
island. 

“ He had frequent intercourse 
with the natives, whose manners 
and government he was now better 
able to observe, as he had acquired 
the Malay language. 

“ The winds preventing their 
making the coast of New Guinea, 
and entering the Gulph of Carpen- 
taria, they returned to the Isle of 
France, where they remained five 
months. Whilst there, Péron, after 
be had arra his collection, 
devoted his time to the study of the 
Molusce and fish on the coast; 
and, notwithstanding the researches 
of the different naturalists who had 
preceded him, succeeded in dis- 
covering many new species. They 
staid at the Cape a month, during 
Which time he made some observa- 
tions on the Boshmen. At length, 
after an absence of three years and 
ux months, he disembarked at 
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L’Orient, the 7th April 1804, and 
repaired immediately to Paris. 

‘* He employed some months in 
arranging his collection of speci- 
mens, and making a catalogue, 
previously to their being deposited 
in the Museum. After this was 
accomplished, he went to Cerilly, 
to see his mother and sisters, His 
health, weakened by the fatigues 
he had undergone, and by the be- 
ginning of a disorder which soon 
after shewed itself more plainly, 
rendered rest and quiet absolutely 
necessary. 

** Secure, in the consciousness of 
having well performed his duty, he 
did not think it necessary to take 
any particular steps with Govern- 
ment, in explanation of what had 
been done during the voyage. He 
had not, however, been long in 
the enjuyment of domestic quiet, 
when, to his surprise, he learnt 
that some persons bad attempted to 
persuade the administration, that 
the object of the expedition had 
failed, On this, he instantly re. 
turned to Paris, to refute these 
calumnies. 

«* He waited on the minister for 
the naval department, and with 
modesty, but firmly, stated what 
his companions had done for the 
sciences of geography, mineralogy, 
and botany; and gave ina list of 
the different objects which they 
had brought back—the drawings of 
Lesveur, aad the observations and 
descriptions which he had collect- 
ed. All the questions which were 
put to him, were answered with 
great perspicuity and naiveté; and 
such was the impression produced 
that the minister, convinced of the 
importance of what had been 
achieved, undertook to have the 
nautical part of the voyage compiled 
by M. Freycenet, (one of the prin- 


cipal 
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cipal persons employed during the 
voyage;) and to apply to M. De 
Champagny, the minister of the 
home department, in order that 
similar directions might be given 
with respect to the historical part. 

«€ The same success attended bim 
with M. Champagny. He was re- 
ceived with the most flattering 


attention ; and the publication of 


the narrative part of the voyage, 
and of the description of the new 
objects of natural history, was en- 
trusted to him, in conjunction with 
his friend Lesucur. Thus, Péron 
was at once brought into notice; 
and he who till then bad been nearly 
unknown, was, on a sudden, court- 
ed and eagerly sought after. 

“ The collection deposited in the 
Museum, was examined, and a 
commission named by the Institute 
to make a report on it to the Govern- 
ment. The result of which was, 
that it contained more than 100,000 
specimens of animals, amongst 
which were several new genera, 
and above 2500 new species ; thus 
M. Péron avd Lesueur bid alone 
discovered more animals than all 
the modern travellers put together. 

*€ Although be was chiefly occu- 
pied in the preparation. of the 
account of his voyage, he composed 
several memoirs, which were trans- 
mitted to the Institute, and several 
other learned Societics Amongst 
the rest, were essays on the genus 
pyrosoma, the phosphorescent zoo- 
phite before mentioned, on the 
temperature of the sea, on the 
petrified Z0opbites found in the 
mountains of Timor, on the dysen- 
tery of warm climates, on the use 
of betel, on the health of mariners, 
and on the relative strength of 
savages and civilized persons ; and 
he also undertook a complete history 
of the medusw, which he had par- 
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ticularly studied, and of which he 
he had collected § a considerable 
number of species, till then yp. 
known. The first volume of this 
account of the voyage was pub- 
lished about nine years ago; and 
from this an estimate of the im: rit of 
Péron may be formed, We shall 
content ourselves with a few general 
remarks, on a work so recent, and 
so well Known. The facts are 
stated with great clearness and pre- 
cision—one of the most important 
qualifications of a work of this 
nature; there is much curious 
matter in the description of the 
soils and climates of the different 
countries. The account of the dif. 
ferent races of people which in- 
habit the Straits of New Holland 
and Van Dieman's Land, | has 
brought us intimately acquainted 
with two of the most ferocious 
tribes of savages, and exhibits the 
human species in the most degraded 
state in which it has yet been dis 
covered, 

‘© No former voyager, with the 
exception perhaps of Forster, has 
so well seized ou the physical and 
moral characters of the different 
tribes of the South Sea Islanders; 
and, if Forster's narrative is more 
entertaining, Péron has no where 
like him indulged in theoretical 
speculations ; and his work is free 
from that air of fiction, which is 
the great defect of the work of 
Forster. 

“ Péron was more attached to 
zoology than to botany; and it 8 
to be regretted, that be did not 
attend more fo the vegetable pro 
dactions of the ditferent countries 
he visited. His style is not sutb- 
ciently simple for a varrative. Yet 
though generally too florid, there 
are many passages of exquisle 


beauty. We refer particularly te 
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his description of Timor, and the 
inhabitants ot Van Dieman’s Cand— 

ges not unworthy of the pen 
of Buffon. 

« There is no part of his work 
which is so de-ersing of attention, 
as that in which he considers the 
advantages of civilization; and he 
has, with singular felicity, thrown 
new lights, and added fresh interest, 
bya combination of new facts and 
suggestions, on a subject which 
seemed to have been long ex- 
hausted. 

“ Part of the second volume of 
his voyage was printed in his life, 
but he did not live to complete it. 
This is very lately published; and 
we shall, in a subsequent article of 
this Journal, notice its contents. 

* In addition to the different 
memoirs published by Péron, on 
zoology, he was occupied in col- 
lecting materials for a more con- 
siderable work, on the different 
races of mankind; and had, with 
great industry, compiled informa- 
tion from all the preceding voy- 
agers and physiologists on this 
subject; and besides this he had 
himself opportunities of examining 
the inhabitants of the Cape, the 
aborigines of Timor, the savages of 
New Holland and Van Dieman's 
Land, and had prepared a_philo- 
Sophic history of different races of 
Mankind, with reference to their 
physical and moral qualities. This, 
hewever, he did not mean to pub- 
lish till he had accomplished thice 
Voyages. One to the north of 
Europe, and part of Asia. Another 
tolndia; and the third to America : 
and he intended to devote fifteen 
years to the completion of this task. 
His whole plan was completely 
He had collected all his 
9uestions, and was unceasingly oc- 
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cupied in solving the different pro- 
blems which he had proposed. 

‘* Many of his memoirs on 
this interesting subject were from 
time to time condemned, as he 
discovered his erors or mis- 
conceptions; but the fragment 
containing the history of the people 
of Timor is nearly completed; the 
figures to accompany it were drawn 
on the spot, and the expense of 
engraving them isthe sole obstacle 
to its publication, 

* His portfolio contained a vast 
collection of descriptions of the 
birds, quadrupeds, and fish, which 
he had seen; and more especially 
of the animals without vertebre, 
the history of which he had un- 
dertaken, and of which his friend 
had made more than a_ thousand 
drawings. 

‘© These will probably be pub- 
lished by M. Lesueur, in conjune- 
tion with the professors of the 
Museum. 

“ His character is thus drawn by 
M. Deleuze: Péron was eager, not 
only to improve his understanding 
by the acquisition of knowledge, 
but also to correct his faults, and 
to perfect his moral qualities. He 
had studied bimnself in this respect, 
and had committed to writing his 
observations on his own character, 
In these observations, which were 
not meant to meet any other eye 
than his own, he has been as un- 
reserved in his praises as in the 
blame of himself; and we cannot 
better characterize him, than by the 
following extract from one of his 
notes, found amongst his papers, 
Its date is November 1800—written 
therefore ata time when he could 
not have sapposed that he should 
attain a celebrity which would 


render its publication probable. 
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‘* ¢ Heedless, giddy, disputatious, 
self- willed and opinionated, unbend- 
ing to the will of others, I foresee, 
I shall at once make a thousand 
enemies, and alienate the esteem of 
my best friends. These defects are 
somewhat attributable to my educa- 
tion, and solitary and independent 
habits of life. Though 1 am aware 
that they obscure the better parts 
of my character, yet such is the 
irresistible force of habit, that all 
attempts at correction have as yet 
been fruitless, Nevertheless, I feel 
I have no cause to blush at my 
faults, for be they what they may, 
1 am guiltless of intentional wrong ; 
and the sincere regret which has 
always followed the commission of 
error, has hitherto satisfied my own 
conscience, These defects of my 
head are, I think, compensated by 
some good qualities of my heart.— 
I believe myself to be feeling, kind, 
and generous.—I am not conscious 
of ever having willingly wronged 
a single creature; and though my 
friends may bave suilered for my 
intemperate sallies, and may have 
had reason to complain of my in- 
discretions, still they have always 
been willing to admit the goodness 
of my heart, and acknowledge my 
attachment and kindness to them. 
These qualities have accompanied 
me through life; and at college, 
and with the army, it enabled me 
to conciliate the esteem of those 
with whom I was brought in con- 
tact; and often induced me to 
succour those unfortunate victims, 
who, by the ambition of their 
sovercigns, became a prey to the 
fury of the French army. Alas! 
how frequent bas the glory of our sol- 
diers been tarnished by rapine and 
cruelty! How often has my heart 
bled at cruelties I could not prevent, 
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but in which I never concurred. 
Young and enthusiastic, none cap 
say that misfortune has not always 
found in me a zealous friend, A 
stranger to the tone and manners 
of society, with an impetuous and 
uncontrollable imagination, and a 
frankness always imprudent, and 
frequently bordering on ill-breed- 
ing; obstinate in the support of 
my own opinions, and heediess, | 
have often for a time alienated the 
esteem of my friends; but as soon 
as passion passes away, and reason 
regains its empire, I have blushed 
at my violence, and eagerly sought 
the pardon of those whom I had 
offended. The sincerity of my ex- 
cuses and professions has always 
been successful, and I still possessthe 
esteem of my fricnds, thoogh there 
is not one but has had some cause 
of complaint.’ 

** The candour of this confession, 
cannot but interest the reader in 
the favour of Péron. All those who 
were in habits of intimacy with him, 
recognized the fidelity of the por- 
trait, except that he was in error, 
where he attributes the attachmenst 
of his friends solely to the goodness 
of his disposition. This quality, in- 
stead of being accompanied, asin 
many, by inefficiency and weakness, 
was in him united to courage, and 
an activity and zeal, which ren- 
dered him ‘often of the greatest 
service to others. 

“ He not only acquired the 
esteem and the friendship of those 
with whom he lived, but eontrived 
to gain an ascendancy over their 
minds, which was the more ¢ 
traordinary, considering bis 1g 
rance of the world, and as he: d 
have bestowed but little considers 
tion on the means of governing 


others, or of gaining au le 
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«Simple and unpretending in 
aj common occurrences of life, in 
these of importance, Péron was 
wother being: his mind became 
exalted, his discourse and gesture 
imposing, and he commanded his 
equals as though he conceived they 
had not power to resist bis will. 
None, however, were more gay, 
lively, or good tempered ; por more 
willing to overlook the defects of 
bis acquaintance, when he found 
them united with good qualities. 

** Some periodical work having 
stated his merits to be superior to 
these of a very distinguished tra- 
yeller, he lost not a moment in 
desiring its contradiction : ‘ I don’t 
fear,’ said he, ‘to be thought vain 
enough to be privy to sach an ex- 
aggeration of my merits: but it is 
an injustice done to another, even 
to let such a statement pass un- 
covtradicted.’ 

“ Many instances of his disin- 
terestedness and liberality are relat- 
ed by his biographers. The pension 
which had been granted to him 
being scarcely sufficient to supply 
him with necessaries, the minister 
offered to appoint him to an office 
at once lucrative and honourable, 
but he refused, observing, ‘ That 
he had devoted himself entirely to 
the cause of science; and that if 
he took a place, it would become 
him to attend to the discharge of its 
duties; and with his. objects and 
engagements, he could not consider 
his time at his own disposal.’ 

* As soon as he was nominated 
to the charge of drawing up the 
history of the voyage he had been 
engaged in, he resided constantly 
in Paris, lodging, with his friend 
Lesueur, in a small apartment near 
the Museum. 

“ He practised the most rigid 
Ceonoiny, in order that he might 
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be enabled to spare part of his 
scanty allowance to his sisters, who 
were living in poverty and obscurity. 
The disorder on his lungs began.to 
make a fearful progress, and it was 
considerably increased by the shock 
he received from the death of his 
mother, He was afflicted by a 
cough, accompanied by incessant 
fever: all remedies that were ap- 
plied were found ineffectual, He 
soon perceived that the disease was 
mortal ; and considering all attempts 
to stop its progress as time lost, 
devoted himself unremittingly to 
the completion of some of the works 
which be had commenced, 

‘* M. Corvoisart having advised 
him to pass a winter at Nice, he 
conceived himself bound to yield, 
and was much benefited by the 
journey; and the mildness of the 
climate appeared in some degree to 
have restored bis nealth. Whilst at 
Nice, he gave himself up to study 
with fresh vigour, passing whole 
days in a boat out at sea, collecting 
molusce and fish; and it was only 
that he might not afflict bis friend 
Lesueur, who accompanied him, 
that he consented tu return when 
exposed to the danger of a recurrence 
of his disorder, trom the wet and 
cold, The letters he wrote to his 
friends whilst at Nice shew how 
enthusiastically he was devoted to 
science. Nevertheless, the transi- 
iory relief he enjoyed, did not de- 
ceive him as to the real state of 


his health, and he flattered himself 


merely with the hope that he bad 
a few months respite; and these 
he well employed. The collection 
and observations he made at Nice 
are extremely valuable. 

«¢ When he returned to Paris, his 
health .soon became worse than 
when he quitted it. T saw him fre- 
quently, observes M, Deleuze, and 
soughit 
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sought to inspire him with hope ; 
but he had none:—he spoke of his 
end with perfect calmness; and on 
a sick bed, he contemplated the 
approach of death with the same 
even courage with which he had so 
often braved it in the ficld ; amidst 
the tempests of the sea; or amongst 
the savage inhabitants of inhospi- 
table shores 

** As his illness increased, he felt 
a desire to end his days where they 
bad begun, and in the arms of his 
sisters, who had been the objects 
of his earliest affections He bade 
a solemn and last farewell to all his 
friends, and set off for Cerilly, where 
he resigned himself to the advice 
and prescriptions of his friends, the 
inability of which, however, he was 
well aware of, 

« By the direction of his old 
friend and fellow-student, M. 
Bonnet, his bed was placed in a 
cow-house, and whenever he re- 
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quired any sustenance, either his 
sisters or Lesueur fed him with new 
milk ; he was surrounded by the 
beings whom he best loved. Ip 
order to prevent his exhausting 
himself by speaking, his friend 
Lesueur read to him constantly, 
except when he slept. He pre- 
served to the last moment of his life 
that eager desire for knowledge 
which he had manifested from his 
earliest youth. As his end ap. 
proached, all his impatience and 
irritability passed away; and the 
only subject that continued to in. 
terest him was, the welfare of his 
poor and unprotected sisters, whom 
he was about to quit for ever. His 
strength became quite exhausted, 
and during the night of the 14th 
of December, 1810, having te- 
ceived from his friend a small quan- 
tity of milk which he had asked of 
him, he pressed his hand, and ex- 
pired !” 
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(From a Passage in his Church-Government, referred to by Mr. Bonney, 
in his Life of Dr. Jeremy Tartor.] 


“ WT was a performance not to 

| be raised from the heat of 
youth, or the vapours of wine, like 
that which flows at waste from the 
pen of some vulgar amourist, or the 
trencher fury of a rhyming parasite ; 
nor to be obtained by the invocation 
of dame memory and her siren 
daughters; but by devout prayer to 
that eternal spirit, who can enrich 
with all utterance and knowledge, 
and sends out his Seraphim with 
the hallowed fire of his altar to 
touch and purify the lips of whom 
he pleases; to this must be added 
industrious and select reading, 
steady observations, insight into all 
seemly and generous arts and affairs; 
till which, in some measure, be 
compassed at mine own peril and 


cost I refuse not to sustain the ex- 
pectation ‘ of such a work’ from as 
many as are not loth to hazard so 
much ‘credulity upon the best 
pledges that I can give them. Al- 
though it nothing content me to 
have disclosed thus much before 
hand; but that I trust hereby to 
make it manifest with what small 
willingness I endure to interrupt 
the pursuit of no less hopes than 
these, and Jeave acalm and pleasing 
solitariness, fed with cheerful and 
confident thoughts, to embark in a 
troubled sea of noise and hoarse 
disputes, put from beholding the 
bright countenance of truth, in the 
quiet and still air of delightful 


studies.” 





On InTEMPERANCE. 


[By Brsuor Jeremy Taytor. From the same.] 


“ ET us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die. ‘‘ This was 
epicure’s proverb, begun upon 


a weak mistake, started by chance 
from the discourses of drink, and 
thought witty by the undiscerning 

company ; 
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company; and it prevailed infi- 
nitely, because it struck their fancy 
luckily, and maintained the merry- 
meeting; but, as it happens com- 
monly to such discourses, so this 
also, when it comes to be examined 
by the consultations of the morning, 
and the sober hours of day, it seems 
the most witless, and the most un- 
reasonable in the world. When 
Seneca desctibes the spare diet of 
Epicurus and Metrodorus, he uses 
this expression; ‘ Aberatiora sunt 
alimenta carceris: sepositos ad ca- 
pitale supplicium, non tam anguste, 
ui occisuris est, fascit.’ The prison 
eeps a better table, and he that is 
to kill the criminal to-mérrow 
morning, gives him a better supper 
overnight. By this he intended to 
represent his meal to be very short : 
for as dying persons have but little 
stomach fo feast high; so they that 
mean to cut their throat will think 
it a vain expense to please it with 
delicacies, which after the first al- 
teration must be poufed upon the 
ground, and looked upon as the 
Worst part of the accursed thing. 
And there is also the same propor- 
tion of unreasofableness, that be- 
cause men shall ‘die to-morrow,’ 
and by the sentence and unalterable 
decree of God, they are now de- 
scending to their graves, that there- 
fore they should first destroy their 
reason, and then force dull time to 
run faster, that they may die sottish 
as beasts, and speedily as a fly: 
but they thought there was no life 
after this; or if there were, it was 
without pleasure, and every soul 
thrust into a hole, and a dorter of a 
span's length allowed for his rest, 
and for bis walk; and in the shades 
below no numbering of healths by 
the numerical letters of Philenium's 
name, no fat mullets, no oysters of 
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Lucrinus, no Lesbian or Chian 
wines. Tero cagus dvipwwe parssy 
“sugpaive ceavrovy. Therefore now 
enjoy the delicacies of nature, and 
feel the descending wines distilling 
through the limbeck of thy tongue 
and larynx, and suck the delicious 
juice of fishes, the marrow of the 
laborious ox, and the tender lard of 
Apulian swine, and the condited 
bellies of the scatas; but lose no 
time, for the sun drives hard, and 
the shadow is long, and the days of 
mourning are at hand, but the num- 
ber of the days of darkness and the 
grave cannot be told. 

“Thus they thought they dis. 
coursed wisely, and their wisdom 
was turned into folly; for all their 
acts of providence, and witty secu. 
rities of pleasure were nothing, but 
unmanly prologuestodeath, fear, and 
folly, sensuality and beastlypleasures,’ 

“ He proceeds to shew, that 
plenty and the pleasures of the 
world are no proper instruments of 
felicity ; that intemperance isa cere 
fain enemy to it; making Fife un- 
pleasant, and death troublésome 
and intolerable ; and he closes the 
subject by laying down the rules 
and measutes of temperance. 

“If men did but know, he 
says, what felicity dwells in the 
cottage of a virtuous poor man; how 
sound he sleeps, how quiet bis 
breast, how composed his mind; 
how free from care, how easy his 
provision, how healthfal his morn- 
ing, how sober his night, hor 
moist his mouth, how joyful bis 
haart, they would never admire 
the noises, and the ree bs 

¢ vio 
oe of nea and oe «il the 
of unnatural appetites, 
houses of the luxurious, and 
hearts of the ambitious.” * 
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from tumult ang vanity, noise and 
jusory, business and _ambition, 
nearest to nature, and a just enter- 
winment to our necessities; that 
life is nearest to felicity.’ 

«“ Then he divides his subject 
into other heads, and shews that 
intemperance is an enemy to health, 
A constant full table has in it less 

re than the temperate provi- 

dons of the labourer or the virtuous; 

that intemperance is an impure 

fountain of vice ; the destruction of 

wisdom; and a dishonour to the 
and nature of the man. 

“ Health is the opportanity of 
wisdom, the fairest scene of reli- 
gion, the advantages of the glorifi- 
cations of God, the charitable mi- 
nisteries to men; it is a state of joy 
and thanksgiving, and in every of 
its periods feels a pleasure from the 
blessed emanations of a merciful 
Providence, The world does not 
minister, does not feel a greater 
pleasure than to be newly delivered 
from the racks of the gratings of 
the stone ; and no organs, no harp, 
no lute can sound out the praises of 
the Almighty Father so spritefully, 
# the man that rises from his bed 
of sorrows, and considers what an 
excellent difference he feels from 
the groans and intolerable accents 
of yesterday.” 

“ By faring deliciously every 
day men become senseless of the 
evils of mankind, inapprehensive of 
the troubles of their brethren, un- 
concerned in the changes of the 
World, and the cries of the poor, 
the hunger of the fatherless, and 
the thirst of widows. 

“ What wisdom can be ex- 
pected from them, whose soul 
éwells in clouds of meat, and floats 
“p and down in wine, like the 
pilled cups which fell from their 
hands, when they could lift them 
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to their heads no longer? It is a 
perfect shipwreck of a man, the 
pilot is drunk, and the helm dash- 
ed in pieces, and the ship first reels, 
and by swallewing too much is 
itself swallowed up at last, And 
therefore the Navis Agrigentina, 
the madness of the young fellows of 
Agrigentum, who being drunk, 
fancied themselves in a storm, and 
the house, the ship, was more than 
the wild fancy of their cups, it wis 
really so, they were all cast away, 
they were broken in pieces by the 
foul disorder of the storm, The 
senses languish, the spark of di- 
vinity that dwells within is quench 
ed; and the mind snorts, dead with 
sleep and fulness. 

** Though no man think bimself 
fit to be despised, yet he is willing 
to make himself a beast, a sot, and 
a ridiculous monkey, with the 
follies and vapours of wine; and 
when he is high in drink or faney, 
proud as a Greciau orator in the 
midst of his lar noises; at the 
same time he shall talk sach dirty 
language, such mean, low thingy, 
as may well become a changeling 
or a fool, for whom thie stocks ave 
prepared by the laws. Every drank- 
ard clothes his head with a mighty 
scorn ; and makes himself lower at 
that time than the meanest of his 
servants ; the boys can langh at hin 
when he is led by like a cripple, 
directed like a blind man, and 
speaks like an infant, imperfect 
noises, lisping with a full and 
spongy tongue, and an empty head, 
and a vain foolish heart: so cheaply 
does he part with his honour for 
drink or loads of meat; for which 
honour he is ready to die, rather 
than hear it to be disparaged by 
another; when himself destroys it, 
as bubbles perish with the breath 
of children.” a 
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On Marriace 


[By the same. 


ERE is the proper seene 
of piety and patience, of 


~ 


the duty of parents and charity of 


relatives; here kindness is spread 
abroad, and love is united and made 
firm as a centte;:. marriage is the 
nursery of beaven ; the virgin sends 
prayers to God, but she carries but 


one soul to him; but the state of 


marriage fills up the numbers of the 
elect, avd bath in it the labour of 
love, and. the delicacies of friend- 
ship, the blessing of society, and 
the union of hands and hearts; it 
hath in it less of beauty, but more 
of safety than the single life; it hath 
more care, but less danger; it is 
more merry, and more sad ; is fuller 
ot sorrows, and fuller of joys; it 
lies under more burdens, but is 
supported by all the strength of love 
and charity, and those burdens are 
delightful. Marriage is the mother 
of the world, and preserves king- 
doms, and fills cities and churches, 
and heaven itself. Celibacy, like 
the fly in the heart of an apple, 
dwells in perpetual sweetness, but 
sits alone, and is confined and dies 
in singularity; but marriage, like 
the useful bee, builds a house and 
gathers sweetness from every flower, 
and labours and unites into societies 
and republicks, and sends out colo- 
mes, and feeds the world with 
“delicacies, and obeys their king, 
and keeps order, and exercises 
many virtues, and promotes the in- 
terest of mankind, and is that state 































On Marriage and Ceilacy. 


AND Ce LisBacy. 


From the same. } 


of good things to which God hath 


designed the present constitution of 


the world,” 

‘‘ The preacher then lays down 
the. duty as it generally relates to 
man and wife. The duty and power 
of the man; and the rights and 
privileges, and the duty of the 
woman, 

“ They that enter into the state 
of marriage, cast a dye of the 
greatest contingency, and yet of 
the greatest interest in the world, 
next to the last throw for eternity, 


“Nouv yae oy warreccis emi Loge Karas 
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“ Life or death, felicity or a 
lasting sorrow, are in the power ol 
marriage. A woman, indeed, ven- 
tures most, for she hath no sanc- 
tuary to retire from an evil busband ; 
she must dwel] upon her sorrow; 
and she is more under it, be 
cause ber tormeator hath a warrant 
of prerogative, and the woman may 
complain to God as subjects do of 
tyrant princes, but otherwise she 
hath no appeal in the causes 
unkindness. And though the mao 
can run from many hours of bis 
sadness, yet he must return (0 ! 
again, and when he sits among his 
neighbours, he remembers the 
jection that lies in his bosom, 


he sighs deeply. « The 
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®* Tbe boys and the pedlars,’ 


md the froiterers, shall tell of this 
man, when he is‘ carried to his 
that he lived and died a 
wretched person. ‘The stags 

in the Greek epigram, whose knees 
were clogged with frozen snow 
the mountains, came down to 

the brooks of the valleys, yAijvai 
is dobuaciy ‘wxd yoru, hoping 


tothaw their joints with the waters . 


ofthe stream; but there the frost 
overtook them, and bound them fast 
in ice, till the young herdsmen 
took them in their stronger snare, 
Ris the unhappy chance of many 
men, finding many inconveniences 
upon the mountains of single life, 
they descend into the valleys of 
marriage to refresh their troubles, 
and there they enter into fetters, 
and aré bound to sorrow by the 
cords of a man’s or woman's pee- 
vishness.” ‘* Every little thing 
en blast an infant blossom; and 
the breath of the south can shake 
the little rings of the vine, when 
first they begin to carl like the 
locks of a new-weaned boy; but 
when by age and consolidation they 
stiffen into the hardness of a stem, 
tnd have by the warm embraces of 
the sun, and the kisses of heaven, 
brought’ forth their clusters, they 
can endure the storms of the north, 
ind the loud noises of a tempest, 
and yet. never be broken : so are 
the early unions of an unfixed mar- 
biage ; watchful and observant, jea- 

sand busy, inquisitive and care- 
ful, and apt to take alarm at every 
tnkind word. For infirmities do 
fot manifest themselves in the first 
®enes, but in the succession of a 
long society ; and it is not chance 
® weakness, when it appears at 
hrst, but it is want of love or pru- 
dence, or it will be so expounded ; 

1516. 
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and that witich appears ill at first 
usually affrights the unexperi 

man or women, who makes un- 
equal conjectures, and fancies 
mighty sorrows by the proportions 
of the new and early unkindness. it 
is a very great passion, or a buge 
folly, or a certain want of love, 
that cannot preserve the colours and 
beauties of kindness, so long as 
public honesty requires a man to 
wear their sorrows for the death of 
a friend.” ‘ The little boy in the 
Greek epigram, that was creeping 
down a precipice, was invited to 
his safety by the sight of his mo. 
ther's pap, when nothing else could 
entice him to return: and the bond 
of common children, and the sight 
of her that nurses what is most 
dear to him, and the endearments 
of each cther in the course of a long 
society, and the same relatiOn is at 
excellent security to redintegrate 
and to call that love back which 
folly and trifling accidents would 
disturb. 


‘. . . Tormentum ingens nubentibus hares 
‘ Quz negueunt parere, & partu retinere 
maritos,’ 


. © € When it comes thus far, it ‘s 
hard untwisting the koot.” ' ‘ There 
is nothing can please a man without 
love; and if a man be weary of the 
wise discourses of the apostles, and 
of the innocency of an. even and 
private fortune, or bates peace, or 
a fruitful year, be hath reaped 
thorns and thistles from the choicest 
flowers of paradise; for nothing 
can sweeten felicity itself, but love. 
But when a man dwells in love, 
then the eyes of ‘his wife are fair 
as the light of heaven, and he can 
lay his sorrows down upon her lap, 
and can retire home as to bis sanc~ 
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tuary and refectory, and his gardens 
of sweetness and chaste refresh- 
ments, No man can tell but he 
that loves his children, bow many 
delicious accents make a man’s 
heart dance in the pretty con- 
versation of those dear pledges; 
their childishness, their stansmer- 
ing, their liule angers, their inno- 
cence, their imperfections, their 
necessities are so many little emana- 
tions of joy and comfort to him that 
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delights in their persons and society ; 
but he that loves not his wife and 
children, feeds a lioness at home 
and broods a nest of SOrTOWS ; and 
blessing itself cannot make him 
happy ; so that all the command. 
ments of God enjoining a man to 
love his wife, are nothing but so 
many necessities and capacities of 
joy. * She that is loved is safe, and 
he that loves is joyful.” ’ 





On Mowastic 


{From the “ Symbolic Books” 


“ FT SHE Monastic State originat- 

ed in the East. In the 
earliest ages of Christianity, many 
persons, in imitation of the Rechab- 
ites, the prophets, and St. John 
the Baptist, under the Judaic dis- 
pensation, embraced a life of soli- 
tude, and dedicated all their time 
to prayer, fasting and other ex- 
ercises of a penitential life. Cassian 
mentions that, in the neighbourhood 
of Alexandria, a large number of 
Christians lived in separate houses, 
apart from the world, and wholly 
devoted to prayer, pious meditation, 
and silent labour, They were called 
‘ Monks,’ from a Greek word, sig- 
nifying, a person living alone. For 
the same puspose of pious retire- 
ment, others, particularly in times 
of persecution, retired to inacces- 
sible mountains or lonely deserts. 
Ot these, the first whose name has 


INSTITUTIONS, 


of Cuanres Burren, Esq.) 


reached us, is St. Paul, usually 
called the first hermit. In the 
2soth year of the Christian ava, he 
retired tothe Upper Egypt; and, 
having attained his 113th year, 
died in 341. About the same time, 
St. Anthony, after spending many 
years in perfect solitude, permitted 
a numerous body of men to live ia 
community with him, and to lead, 
under bis direction, a life of piety 
and manual labour, sanctified by 
prayer. 

“ St. Pachomins was the firs, 
who composed a written rule for 
the conduct of monks, The com- 
munities under his direction M- 
habited the desert of Tabenac, 4 
sma]] island in the Nile, between 
the town of Girgé and the ancient 
Thebes, Thirty or forty of them 
occupied one house ; thirty or forty 


; d a monastery, and 
houses compose y ro 
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ike desert of Tabenne contained 
about thirteet! monasteries. A dean 
was placed over every ten monks; 
house had its superior, every 
its abbot, and 4 geteral 
ae dincrietetided all. Every 
Sunday, all the monks of the mo- 
met at its conimion oratory: 
and, at Kaster, the monks of all the 
communities, sometimes amounting 
to 50;000, assetnbled in one body, 
for its celebration. It sometimes 
happened, that, after passing several 
of a monastic life, a monk, 
aiming at higher perfection, retired, 
with that view, to a stricter solitude. 
This divided the monks into two 
classes, the Canolites, who lived in 
community, and the Anchorites, who 
lived in separate cells. Each separate 
cell was sometimes bounded bya small 
enclosure ; their general precinct 
was called a Laura, With such es- 
fablishments, Agypt and Lybia 
abounded. The number of these 
thonastic establishments was very 
great: almost all of them were de- 
siroyed by the Saracens: the few, 
Which remain, are described by Fa- 
ther Sicard, (Missions du Levant, 
fom, il. pa. 22—79, tom. Vv. pa. 
123— 200.) 

* Such was the origin of the mo- 
hastic state, — Nothing in sacred bio- 
gmphy is more interesting than the 
accounts of its founders, and theif 
Most eminent disciples. These were 
Written by their contemporaries, 
and have been translated into almost 
tvery modern language. — Every Ro- 
mar-catholic recollects with plea- 
sure, the exquisite delight, with 
thich, when he was at school, he 

the Lives of the Venerable 

athers of the Desert, the names 

‘signed to them by the Roman-ca- 
tholic church, as they are written 
by Arnaud d’Andilly in his Vies des 
Peres du désert, 3 vol, Sev. or 2 vol, 
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4to: by Villefore, in his Pies des 
Saints Pdres des déserts d’Orient et 
d’Occident, § vol. 12mo.: by Ross- 
weide, in his Histoires des Vies des 
Pbrvs des déserts, 1 vol. fol.: the 
late Doctor Challoner, in his Lives 
of the Fathers of the Desert, 1 vol. 
Seo.: and by Mr. Alban Butler, in 
his Lives of the Saints, of which a 
stereotype edition, in twelve vo- 
lumes octavo, with elegant engra- 
vings, has lately appeared. 

** Similat establishments of* mo- 
nastic communities, but much fewer 
in number, were established for the 
fernale sex. 

** St. Athanasias introduced the 
Monastic State into the West. 

“ About two hundred years after 


its introduction, St. Benedict, an Ita-* 


lian monk, framed his religious rule 
for the government of a convent at 
Mount Cassino, between Rome and 
Naples, over which he presided. 
It was formed on that of St. Pacho- 
mius, and contained the same divi- 
sion of time, for prayer and manval 
labour: the same silence and the 
same solitude : bat there was some 
relaxation in the article of diet. 
St. Pachomius allowed his disciples 
twelve ounces of biscuit, to be taken 
by them at two repasts; one early 
in the afternoon, the other late in 
the evening, with an occasional, but 
not a very frequent allowante of 
cheese; fruit, herbs, and small dried 
fish. Meat was expressly forbidden 
by S:. Benedict to be served to his 
disciples, except in serious illness, 
They were indulged by him with a 
daily allowarice of half a pint of 
wite; which his disciples exchang- 
ed, in the northerh climates, for a 
proportional allowance of strong 
beer or cydet. His rule was em- 
braced by all the monks of the 
West. 


In consequence of the general 
L 2 devastation 
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devastation and confusion occasioned 
in Italy by the Lombards, in Spain 
by the Saracens, in, France by the 
civil wars among the descendants of 
Charlemogne, aod in England. by 
the irruption of the Danes — the 
Beoedietine monks fell from their 
original fervour into great disorder. 
St. Odo restored it, with some mo- 
dification, in bis monastery at Cluni, 
and several monasteries adopted his 
reform. They were called the Con, 
gregation of Clani; but by degrees 
the congregation. of Cluni_ itself 
wanted reform; and the general de- 
cline of virtue and p.«ty in the Be- 
nedictine order was so great, that, in 
the beginning of the cleventh cen- 
iary, it was difficult to find a single 
monastery, where even a faint Itkes 
ness tothe state in which the onler 
had been Ieft by its original founder 
was discoverable. But, towards the 
middle of tbe eleventh centary, se- 
vcral eminent.men arose in the Be- 
nedictine order, who endeavoured 
to restdre it to iis ancient purity ; 
and, while each of them added some 
new statute or custom to the original 
role, each.of them became the foun- 
cer of a songregation ot secondary 
order, adhering, in essentials, to the 
order of St, Benedict, but differing 
trom it in some particular obser- 
vanees. Such are the Carthusians, 
the Camadules, the Celestines, the 
monks of Grandmont, the congre- 
gation of St. Maur, and the order 
of Citeaux,—and the filiation from 
them, the monks of la Trappe. 

‘s *] believe,’ says the Protes- 
testant authoress of the clegavt Tour 
to “het and the Gronde Chartreuse, 
* that very few, even among Protes- 
tants, have visited la ‘Trappe, with- 
out being strnck with the heavenly 
countenances of these recluses, with 
the truly anzelie discourse, which 
Hows Lion tho lips as fiom 2 foun- 
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tain of living water. It is innogsi. 
ble to describe the gravity, beuigni- 
ty, peace, and love, visible in most 
of their aspects, or the humility, yet 
self-possessed politeness and attgo- 
tion in their manner. When they 
are asked, why they chuse this se. 
clusion, their answer is uniform - 
To glorify God, to repent of our 
sins, and to pray for the un 
world, which prays not for itself,’ 
*€ St. Benedict admitted both the 
learned and the unlearned into his 
order. The first recited the divine 
office, in the choir; the second dis- 
charged several duties, which re- 
garded the household economy, and 
the other temporal concerns of the 
monastery, At this time, the regu- 
lar regitaven of the divine office was 
only a practice of monastic disei- 
pline: at a subsequert period, u 
was made the general duty of ail 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons, 
and became of course the duty of 
all the religious, who had entered 
into any of those orders, As it was 
performed in the choir, it became a 
general practice in the Benedictine 
order, to admit none into it, who 
were, not sufficien:ly instructed to 
recite the office in the choir; but it 
was pot required that they should 
be priests, or even be in bely orders. 
All St. Bernard's brothers were pro- 
fessed religious, but none of them 
was in orders. — After wards, the Be- 
nedictines judged jt advisable to 
admit into their order many, ¥ be, 
from ignorance, or, gome other ci- 
cumstance, were incapable of the 
duty of the, choir, and to employ 
them in the menial duties, or other 
laborious empleyments of the howe 
This introduced Loy Brotiers wio 
the Benedictine order. At firsi, the 
were rather attached to ipe gener 
body of the order than a porinn 
it; but, ia time,they wer gira 
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iiged, both by the church and the 
onlet, to be a portion of the order, 
god in the strictest sense of the word 
to be professed religious. —In its ad- 
mission of lay brothers, the Bene- 
dictine order has been followed by 
all other religious orders, both men 
gad women. In 1322, the Council 
of Vienne ordered all monks to en- 
ter into the order of priesthood, and 
fo be itistructed for it adcordingiy. 
—Thé rtiionks of Vallombrosa, in 
are the first among whom 
‘lay-brothers are found with that 
name. 

‘* Few of our readers will have 
patience to.peruse the amales Or- 
dinis Sancti Benedicti of Mabilion, 
in six “volunie’s, in’ quarto, or his 
Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti Be- 
nedicti, in nine volumes, in folio: 
a find the substance of them 
in Bulteau's Abrégé de histoire de 
Saint Benoit, two volumes, quarto, 
1664. 

* The Canons Regular of St. 
Augustin derive their origin from 
cértain respectable ecclesiastics, who, 
9 the 8th century, formed them- 
selves into a kind ot middle order, 
tween the monks, and the secular 
clergy. ‘They adopted so much of 
the monastic discipline, as to have 
their dwellings and ‘table in com- 
mon, and to assemble at stated hours 
for the divine service; but they 
made no vows ; and ofien discharged 
the functions of the boly ministry in 
churches committed to their care. 
Thus they rendered essential service 
'D religion. — By degrees they dege- 
nerated; but, in the 12th century, 
4 considerable reformation was in- 
troduced among them, under. the 
faspices of Pope Nicholas the se- 
cund. Some of the members among 
whom it was iniroduced, formed 
themselves into comaiuvities, which 
had acommon dwelling aad coim- 
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mon table, but each tndividual, after 
contribating to the general stock, 
employed the fruits and revenues of 
his benefices as he thought expes 
dient. Others, in consequencé’ of 
the zealous exhortations of Ivo, 
bishop of Chartres, subjected them. 
selvés to an austere mode of life; 
they renounced their worldly pos- 
sessions, all private property, and 
lived in a manner resembling the 
austerity and discipline of a monas- 
tic life. This gave rise to the. dis- 
tinction between the secular and the 
regular canons.—The former ob- 
served the decree of Nicholas the 
second ; the latter conformed to the 
directions of Ivo; and being formed 
on the rules and saggestions laid 
down by St. Augustine, in his Epis- 
tles, the observers of them became 
generally called the Regular Canons 
of St. Augustine. They Kept pabd- 
hic schools for the instraction of 
youth, and exercised a variety of 
functions, which rendered them ex- 
tremely useful to the church. A 
spirit of relaxation having found its 
way into the order, St. Norbert ate 
tempted to restore it to its primitive 
severity. He first introduced his 
reform into bis convent at Pi@mon- 
té in Picardy; it spread throwghout 
Europe with great rapidity; and, 
from ‘the convent in Which it was 
first established, the communities 
which embraced it were called the 
Premonsiratenses. 

« An account of the Canong Ree 
gular of St. Augustin, and of the 
Premonstratenses, is given in a work 
entitled Joun. /e Parge, Bitliotheog 
Ordinis Premonstratensis, prasertim 
vero Sancti dugustini regulam proe 


Jitentilus, utilis maximejue necess@n 


ria. Par. 1633, in folio. 

* Tt remains to add, that Convents 
of Nuns were founded, the institutes 
of which corresponded with those 
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of the religious orders and congre- 
gations which we have noticed, 
and with some of their principal 
reforms. 

‘* For many centuries, the Bene- 
dictines, and the congregations 
which emanated from them, and 
the Canons of St. Augustin, consti- 
tuted the only monastic orders of 
the West; but, in the 13th century, 
the Mendicant Orders arose: these 
were, the Franciscans, the Domini- 
cans, the Carmelites, and the Herx- 
mits of St. Augustin. 

** The Franciscans were founded 
by St. Francis, the son’ of «a mer- 
chant of Assissium in the Province 
of Umbria. He had little human 
learning, but in the science of the 
saints he had few equals. From 
humility, be called the brethren of 
his order, Friars-minors, or, the 
Little Brethren, and composed a 
rule for theaa, which the Pope ap- 
proved, They chiefly exerted them- 
selves in the laborious parts of the 
sacred ministry. In hospitals, in 
prisons, among the Jowest orders of 
the poor, in every place, where la- 
bour or danger attended the exer- 
cise of the functions of the ministrr, 
or where there was a total absence 
of remuneration, the Franciscan 
friars were sure to be found. But 
it was not only in the lower walks 
of the ministry that they laboured ; 
many of them were eminent for 
their learning; mavy have filled 
the highest dignities of the chureh, 
and some have worn the Triple 
Crown. 

“ There are three orders of St. 
Francie, The first of them, soon 
after the decease of St. Francis, di- 
Vvaricaied into the Conventual Friars, 
who adinitted some mitigations into 
the practice of the rule, and the 
Observantine ‘Friars, who derived 
their name from their stricter obscr- 
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' tees, 4 cord with 
which they girded their habit. Re. 
forms have sometimes been intro. 
duced among the Observantines. 
the pringipal of the reformed ean. 
gregationg are, the Recollects, or 
Grey Friars, who received thei 
name from the Spanish word Rico- 
gidios, which signifies reformed : 
and the Capneins, who received 
their appellation from a_ patch, 
worn by them on the back of their 
habits. 

** The Second Order of St. Fran- 
cis is that of the Poor Clares, and 
is remarkable for its extreme seve- 
rity. 

*€ The Third Order of St. Francis 
was ingtituted by him for persons 
of both sexes, living in the world, 
but united by certain rules and ex- 
ercises, compatible with a secular 
life; and not binding under sin, 
but serving as rules for their direc- 
tion, This institute was imitated 
by the Dominicans and Carmelites. 
There were some monasteries, par- 
ticularly in Flanders, of Nuns, who 
were called of the Third Order of 
St. Francis: they vowed inclosure, 
and had a mitigated rule. 

“ The Annals of the Order ot 
St. Francis are written in 17 v¥o- 
lumes, in folio, entitled Luca [ad- 
dingi, Annales Minorum, seu Hoto- 
ria Trium Ordinum a Sancto Fran- 
cisco institutorum, Editio secunds, 
studio Josephi Maria Fonseca. Rome 
1731, €%c. Wadding was an Insb- 
man: Father Harold, also an Irish- 
man, published a good abridgment 
of this work, and a continuation of 
it, in two volumes. 

““ St, Dominic, from whom the 
Dominicans derive their name, or 
ginally adopted, for the government 
of bis disciples, the rule of the 


Canons Regular of $t. August”. 
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Merwards, he substituted for it the 
rule of St. Benedict; but with so 

alterations, as almost made it 
gnew rule. Public instruction was 
its great object: on this account, 
the disciples of St. Dominic were, 
at first, called Preaching Friars. 

« The history of the Order of 
St. Dominic is elegantly written, by 
Father Touron, a monk of that 
Order, in six volumes, quarto, A 
complete edition of the Hibernia 
Dominica of Thoma de Burgo, Col. 
Agr. 1762, is one of the greatest 
typographical curivsities. The Sup- 

ment is not easily found, and, 
in the work itself, the pages from 
136 to 147 are wanting in most 
editions. 

“Some writers have endeavoured 


‘to derive the origin of the Carme- 


lites from Elias. ‘They allege, that, 
after the decease of that prophet, an 
uninterrupted succession of hermits 
inhabited Mount Carmel, down to 
the time of Christ and his Apostles; 
and that, having embraced, in the 
earliest years of Christianity, the 
Christian religion, they continued 
their succession to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, when the rule 
of the Carmelites, as it is now ob- 
served, was communicated to St. 
Simon Strock, their general, by di- 
vine revelation. At that time, they 
were established at Palestine: Al- 
beric,their fifth general in succession 
from St. Simon Strock, removed 
from Palestine ; and houses of the 
order were established in many parts 
of Europe. A reform was intro- 
duced into the order by the exer- 
tions of St. Theresa. Those who 
embraced the reform, were, from 
their not wearing shoes, called the 
Discalceated, or Unshodden Car- 
melites, in opposition to those, who 
continued Calceated, or shodden. 

“ The history of the Carmelites 
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is written in the Speculum Carme- 
litarum, published at Antwerp, in 
four volumes, in folio, in 1680, 

« The Hermits of St. Austin de- 
rive their institute from a bull of 
Pope Alexander IV. which collected 
into one order, under that name, 
several orders of hermits, and pre- 
scribed a rule for their government. 

‘“ The four orders, which we 
have mentioned, are the ouly orders 
which the church has acknowledged 
to be mendicant. Av» order is con- 
sidered to be mendicant, in the 
est import of that word, when it 
1a8 no fixed income, and derives its 
whole subsistence from casual and 
uncertain bounty, obtained by per- 
sonal mendicity. To that, St. Fran- 
cis did not wish his brethren to 
have recourse, till they had endea- 
voured to earn a competent subsis- 
tence by labour, and found their 
earnings insufficient. ‘ With my 
own hands,’ he says in his testament, 
‘T Jaboured and wish to labour; 
and I earnestly wish all my brethren 
to labour incessantly for a decent 
livelihood. Let those who have not 
learned any laborious employment, 
learn one; not from an improper 
desire of the profit of labour, but as 
a good example, and to keep off 
idleness: and when we do not re- 
ceive the wages of our labour, let 
us then approach the table of the 
Lord, and beg from door to door.’ 
But, soon after the decease of St. 
Francis, the exertions, equally in- 
cessant and laborious, of bis disci- 
ples, for the spiritual welfare of the 
faithful, appeared, in the universal 
opinion of the charch, to be both 
incompatible with manual labour, 
and mach more than a compensa- 
tion to the public, for all they could 
possibly obtain from it by mendicity, 
This opinion was unequivocally ex- 
pressed by St. Thomas of — 
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and sanctioned by a bull of Pope 
Nicholas the third. From that 
time the friars did not use manual 
labour as a mecans of subsistence, 
but resoited, in the rst instance, 
to mendicity. In this sense, it was 
an article in the rule of St. Francis. 

‘€ It made no part of the original 
rule of St. Dominic, or of the original 
rules of the Carmeliies, or the Her- 
mits of St. Augustin, Insensibly, 
however, all of them eugrafted it, 
by particular constitutions, on their 
t tive rules; and thus the four 
orders, hich we bave mentioned, 
became the four mendicant orders ; 
but St, Francis was the only founder 
of a religious order, of whose ori- 
gival rule mendicity was an article, 

‘* Experience soon discovered, 
at many spiritual and many tem- 
poral evils attended mendicity, In 
consequence of them, some of the 
Franciscan establishments, and al- 
roost all the establishments of the 
three other orders, began to acquire 
permanent property. ‘This the 
church first permitted, and after- 
wards countenanced; and the 
Council of Trent confined mendi- 
city to the Observantines and Ca- 
pucins, 

* Tu 1§34, St. Ignatius of Loyola 
Jaid the foundation of the Soviety 
of Jesus, by the vow which, with 
his ten companions, he took in the 
chapel of Montmartre near Paris. 
In 1540, and 1543, his Institute 
was approved by Pope Paul the 
third, In the history of the life of 
St. Ignatius, written by Father 
Rouhours, one of the most elegaut 
works in the French language, the 
reader will find a succinct account 
of the constitutions of this celebrated 
Och ty. 

** in 137976, the Se 
wus Suppressed 
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the author of the Lic pritee de Liss 


XV. vol. iv. p. 61, and he cannot be 
accused of partiality to the Society, 


‘the more pumerous and respecta- 
ble P rlion « the < NuRity re- 
gretteau ihe Jets if the great 


cause had been heard, with the so. 
lemnity and gravity due to its im- 
portance, the Jesuits might thas 
have addressed the magistrates ;— 
‘ You, yes, all you, whose hears 
and ypnderstandings we have form- 
ed, answer, before you condeain us, 
these questions! We appeal io the 
judgment which you formed of us, 
in that age, when candour and in- 
nocence reigued in our hearts. 
Now, therefore, come forward and 
declare, whether in our schools, ip 
our discourses, or in the tribunal of 
penance, we ever incuicated to you 
any of those abominable maxims, 
with which we are now reproached’ 
Did you ever hear them fal! from 
our lips? Did you ever read them 
in the books which we put into 
your hands ?'—¥‘ Alas!’ continues 
the same writer, ‘ the magistrates 
said all this to one another. la 
private, they held no other lan- 
guage, but they were no soover 
seated on the bench of justice, thao 
they were overpowered by their fa- 
natical and louder brethren.’ 
‘* By a Bull, dated the 15th of 
August, 1814, the Society of Jesus 
bonis omnibus, was te- 
stored, A fuller account of this in- 
teresting society has been prepared 
by the writer of these pages, and 
inserted in a work, which, in the 
course of the next year, will be 
submitted to the public, under the 
title of Historical Memoirs of she 
Church of France, during the Keagns 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, Lew the 
Fifteenth, Lewis the Sixteenth, the 
Revolution, and the Restoranon © 
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“ The reign of Lewis the Four- 
tenth was illustrated by several 
Religious Communities, which, du- 
ring that period, were either found- 
ed or first established in France. 
Without being bound by religious 
vows, the members lived in com- 
munity, in the observance of cer- 
tain settled rules, and thus far had 
a resemblance to religious orders. 
Sach were the Oratorians, the Laza- 
rists, and the Sulpiciens 

“ The Oratorians were particu- 
larly given to the study of theology 
aud sacred Jiterature, and, posses- 
sing Mallebranche, Lami, Simon, 
Le Brun, and other ab!e writers, 
attracted, in a high degree, the no- 
tice of the public. ‘Lhe Lazarists 
and Sulpiciens courted obscurity. 
The character given by M. de Baus- 
set, of the Sulpiciens, in his life of 
Fenelon, may be applied equally to 
them avd the Lazarists. Iu perus- 
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ing it, the reader will probably be 
put in mind of the beautiful lines in 
which the Poet, io his Temple 
of Fame, (verse 356— 366), ‘de. 
scribes the smallest tribe he vet had 
seen. * Avoiding public notice,’ 
says M. de Bausset, ‘ engaging in 
no Contest, resigning to others those 
good works which confer celebrity, 
it was ¢heir object to be actively 
employed in the service of the 
church, in the most obscure aud 
most humble functions: and within 
that modest but useful line of duty, 
their exertions were uniformly con- 
fined. They bad numerous esta- 
blishments in France, and existed 
150 years, without the slightest 
abatement of their first fervour, 
when, at the beginning of the 
French Revolution, they perished 
iv the general wreck of what was 
most respectable and holy in 
France,’ " 
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Os tue Axcrent Orpers of KANiGuTioon, 


[From the same. } 


“CYOME time before the first 

I crusade, an hospital was ¢s- 
tablished at Jerusalem, for the relief 
of the poor pilgrims who resorted 
there. In 1100, Gerard, the diree- 
for ot it, and his companions, pro- 
lessed themselves meinbers of the 
order ot St. Benedict, and formed a 
congregation, under the name of St. 
Joba the Baptist. It was approved 
by Pope Paseal If. In 1113, Ray- 
tiond du Puy, the successor of Ge- 
fard, divided the order into three 
classes; to the nobles he assigned 


the profession of arms, for the de- 
fence of the faith, and the proteo- 
tion of pilgrims; the ecclesiastics 
were to exercise the religious func- 
tions, for the benefit of the order; 
the lay-brothers were to take care 
of the pilgrims and the sick. These 
regulations were approved by Pope 
Galixtus IT.; and the order then 
took the name of Knights of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 
After the loss of the Holy Land 
they retired to Cyprus: thence to 
Rhodes: io 1522, that island: was 

taken 
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taken from them by Solyman the 
Great: Malta was then given them 
by the Emperor Charles V.; from 
that time, they have generally been 
known by the appellation of Knights 
of Malta. 

“« The order of the Knights Tem- 
plars was established nearly about 
the same time, and for the same 

urposes as that of the Knights of 
Malta. They took their name from 
a monastery given them by Bald- 
win, the second king of Jerusalem, 
which immediately adjoined the 
temple in his palace. They were 
suppressed by the Council of Vienne, 
in 1392. 

“ The Teutonic Order was foun- 
ded on the model of that of the 
Koights Templars. It was con- 
firmed by Pope Celestine, in 1191. 
The knights conquered Prussia in 
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1230, and fixed the head seat of 
their order at Marienburgh. In 
1525, the grand master embraced 
the protestant religion ; since which 
time, the head seat of the order 
has been at Margentheim, in Fran- 
conia. 

“ The original object of the 
Order of St. Lazarus was, to take 
care of persons infected with lepro- 
sy ; in the course of time, it became 
a military order, The whole body 
returned with St. Lewis into Fu- 
rope, In 1254. Afterwards it was 
united ip France with the order of 
our Lady of Mount Carmel, and in 
Savoy with the order of St. Maurice, 
—aAll these orders displayed heroie 
acts of valour, in the enterprises of 
the Crusaders, to recover the Holy 


Land,” 
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Ut Pictura Poesis. ——Hor. 


—_—_—_— —_— Facies non omnibus uR2, 
Nec diversatamen, qualem decet esse Sororum.——Ov1p. 


‘ FE SHE general resemblance that 

| subsists between the Arts 
iS not confined to their operations 
and effects, but is visible in their 
very origin. By tracing them to 
therr source, we shall find that they 
were universally means suggested 
by necessity for the alleviation of 
the wants of mankind. The first 
efforts of this urgent motive display 
the rudiments of almost every in- 
vention, which the refinements of 
succeeding ages have improved into 


an ornament of polished ‘life. Vi- 
truvius could discern the principles 
of architecture in a cottage; 204 
the rude songs and coarse drawings, 
with which barbarous nations Fe- 
corded their sports and triumpbs, 
present us with the dawnings 
those Arts, which enlighten the 
most advanced periods of civil 50 
ciety. 

“ The want of letters, in the 
early ages, precluded every metho 
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factuating ideas of the mind, but 
by an immediate address to the 
senses; and Painting was the ex- 
ient first adopted for the attain- 
meat of this end. The moral and 
religious precepts of the Egyptian 
were conveyed by painted 
symbols, to which they annexed 
liar ideas ; and it was by these 
natural characters alone, that a 
correspondence could be maintain- 
ed, or the account of any memo- 
rble event be transmitted to 
posterity. But the explanation of 
ideas, by emblematical signs, was 
pot peculiar to that sagacious people; 
it was probably used in the infancy 
of Greece and Rome: in the former, 
it was certainly once the same thing 
to Paint as to Write, as the lan- 
guage, copious as it was, afforded 
but one expression for both: in the 
latter, it is recorded by its own 
historians, that it was usual for 
those, who had been shipwrecked, 
to carry with them a painted re- 
presentation of their misfortunes, 
as a readier method of exciting com- 
passion, than the most pathetic 
recial of them. A similar practice 
prevailed in nations far removed 
fron the imitation of these ex- 
amples; in Mexico, the important 
news of an European invasion was 
transmitted to the Emperor by a 
pictured account of the event; and 
the History of Peru was preserved 
bya more simple arrangement of 
coloured threads. 

“ Though the reference of Poetry 
tothe wants of mankind does not 
appear to have been so direct as 
that of the other arts, yet it has 
imdisputably a high claim to anti- 
quity. Its first descriptions were 
Probably confined to the external 
beauties of nature, or to such cir- 
cumstances and events as had been 
‘thibited within its own view. 
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But the relation between the senses 
and the cadence of numbers, and 
the assistance afforded by the ear 
to the memory, «lid not long escape 
observation ; we accordingly find, 
that at a very early periad in History, 
the most remarkable and interesting 
occurrences were related in verse, 
and Priests, Legislators, and Philo- 
sophers, adopted Poetry as the lan- 
guage of instruction, 

‘* In this general survey of the 
infant state of Poetry and Painting, 
they have been represented as the 
dictates of necessity, or arising from 
that desire of communicating ideas, 
which is the characteristic of human 
nature, and as accommodating them- 
selves merely to the perceptions of 
sense. But to view them in a more 
enlarged and important light, we 
must hasten to a period when they 
were considered as liberal Arts; as 
arts, which do pot confine their 
application to the senses, but use 
them only as vehicles of conveying 
their address to the noblest faculties 
of the soul. When contemplated 
in this point of view, they will 
appear so congenial, as to be but 
different means of obtaining the 
same end; and it may not be im- 
proper to premise, that the analogy 
between them is not confined to the 
similarity of their effects in hu- 
manizing the manners, and refining 
the passions, but extends itself like- 
wise to the variety of allusions and 
illustrations which they mutually 
afford and receive from each other. 

“ The maturity, at which the 
Arts had arrived in the time of 
Homer, is fully demonstrated by 
his works. If, in his account of 
the Shield of Achilles, we consider 
the judgment which he has dis- 
played in the selection of the most 
suitable objects, and the picturesque 
manner in which he has ye 
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and grouped them, we shall pay 
deference to the conjecture, (at 
he borrowed his ideas from .some 
celebrated Paintings, orat least; #bat 
the perfection, which the art had 
then attained, had. the ‘power of 
impressing so forcibly On his readers 
the scene which he.describes. But 
if he wasinany fespect indebted to 
Painting, he furnished in return 
the richest materials for the pencil, 
The tears of Portia, on seeing a 
painted répresentation of the Paint- 
ing of Hector and Andromache, 
arc a sufficient panegyric on the 
poet who sugvested the subject, and 
the artist who adopted it.. It was 
trom ‘this source that Zeuxis and 
Polygnotus imbibed those concep. 
tions, which they embodied in their 
works; and the greatest compli- 
went that could have been paid to 
Apelles was the opinion of Pliny; 
that his Painting of the} Sacrifice of 
Diana, whiels was considered as 
his best performance, surpassed 
even the description of Homer. 
The picturesque iinagery, indeed, 
vith whieh. be abounds, most fully 
entitles hina to the appellation be- 
stowed on hiin by Lucian, of being 
himself the greatest of Painters. 

‘* Bat though the chief, he was 
by no means ie only, poet whose 
beauties were transhated into colours; 
‘The Painters of Greece, conversant 
a every branch of Iiterature, were 
convinced that their resources must 
in a great measure depend on the 
variety of those ideas, which could 
paly be obtained by a familiar in- 
tercourse with their sister art. 
Hence their minds were enriched 
by an assemmbloce of all the trea- 
sures, and their works breathed 
the genuine spirit, of Poetry. The 
analogy between the two arts was 
universally felt and allowed: their 
rules and. principles weie in many 
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respects the same; and the ime 
expressions equally characterized 
the similar and congenial prodnc- 
tions’ of both. The word Drany 
was frequently apphed to Painting ; 
and ‘the Iphigenia of Timanthes, 
and Medea of Timomachus fally 
evinced the force avi ‘propriety of 
the application. 

‘“* Though the advantages, which 
these arts Aerived from a splendid 
Mythology, which pervaded and 
animated . every object of nature, 
andevery action of mankind, were 
common to Greece and Rome, it 
was long before the latter availed 
herself of them, or aspired to any 
competition bat in the sciences of 
war and government. The tine 
arts, particularly Poetry and Paint. 
ing, were exotics, which shrunk at 
the austere manners, atid were 
chilled’. by the surly virtue, ofa 
Roman. At length, however, the 
slow, but certain infleence of 
wealth and peace, directed them to 
a contemplation, and by degrees to 
an imitation, of those inveluable 
productions of ancieat art, whe’ 
avarice aid vanity, rather than tase, 
had brought into Italy. Poetry 
and Painting then became the chic! 
and joint objects of attention and 
cultivation, Pacavius had the s- 
gulur merit of being equally em- 
nent in both; und of adorning wa 
bis pencil the representation of b's 
Tragedies ? the ‘Treatise of Horace 
on one art is illustrated bv frequent 
allusions to the other; and a variety 
of images and descriptions inter- 
spersed in the Latin Poets are * 
animated and pictaresque, as to oU- 
mit a well-grounded comrectert, 
that they were taken f om Puintings 
universally known and aduniiee. 
But, votwithstanding this appeicot 
correspondence between the ars, 
the close and almost inseparave 

amnu'ly 
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sfinity they bear toeach othet.qas 
by ne Means. andesyiged, Painting 
was, putgin competition with elo; 
nce. rather than. Poetry, and 
‘mes, os. Quvintilian thought, 
tits adyaniage; and Cicero. fre- 
ly.gives it the praise of being 
oply art that could rival the 
powers..of oratory, ‘Though the 
ress. of the arts at. Rome was 

id and promising, yet.it was re- 
ane - anata though ill- 
grounded apprehension,. that they 
eaded 10 © enervate public spirit, 
and would ultimately be subversive 
of public freedom.. With these ob- 
slacles to encounter, it. is not sur- 
prising, that they never arrived at 
sah a degree of vigour and mas 
tority, as could enable them. to 
withstand the neglect and contempt 
which succeeded the mild patronage 
of Augustus; and it is observable, 
that the same sympathy, which dis- 
covered itself in their rise and 
advancement, marked likewise their 
decline. 

“ But to take a more minute 
survey of the relation that Poetry 
aud Painting ‘bear to each other, we 
must turn our eyes from ancient to 
modern. Italy, where a variety of 
the most auspicious circumstances 
conspired to revive them. The 
superstition of that period was Of a 
Most picturesque and poetical na. 
ture; and. the aibitrary system of 

tmnent, which then universally 
prevailed, was, by vo means un- 
favourable to the. Painter and the 
Poet ; for experience has proved, 
that thongh the. seiences shrink 
under the controgl of despotism, 
the arts will ever flourish, where 
there is pawer to foster, and opu- 
lence to reward them. |. 

“As the works ofthe artists, 
who ennobled that period, are still 
Salant, it will clneily be by com- 
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paring them with the most perfect 
ptoductions of the poets, that the 
analogy between the two arts can 
be. traced, and their mutual de- 
pendengies acertained with eeay 


aud precision. Simonides obse 
that a Pictgre was a silent Poem, 
and a Pvocm.@ speaking Picture; 


and that they differed not so much 
in the objects as the means of 
imitation, words being in the one 
what colours are in the other., This 
observation seams to convey no in- 
adequate idea of the general relation 
aud correspondence between these 
arts: but on taking a nearer view 
of the subject, we shall be led into 
an inquiry, which may not be 
deemed uninteresting, conceroing 
the comparative offcacy of these 
means in attaining. their proposed 
end, and into a closer investigation 
of the properties peculiar to each; 
or which, being common to both, 
constitute that affinity, to which 
they have ever held an undisputed 
clain. 

‘ In both Poetry and Painting, 
invention is fundamentally neces- 
sary; the merit of which prin- 
cipally arises from a happy com- 
bination of those materials, which 
have been supplied by a minute con- 
templation of nature, ou the most 
perfect copies of it in the produc- 
tions of art, Michael Angelo was 
not less indebted to Dante, than 
Apelles to Homer ; and Virgil was, 
perbaps, the source from which 
that simplicity aad clegance were 
in some measure derived, which 
characterise the works of Raphael ; 
so convinced, indeed, were the 
artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, that the strength and 
spirit of picturesque invention was 
chiefly dependent on Poetry, that 
they frequently termined the beauties 
produced by if, poctical euey: 
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«« An excellent invention displays 
itself in the choice of a proper sub- 
ject; which Nicias, one of the 
most eminent of the Grecian artists, 
observed, was of no less importance 
to the Painter, than the fable to the 
Poet. . = 

‘* As the impression made by the 
imitative arts is proportioned to that 
which is produced by the objects of 
imitation, it is obvious that they 
cannot be of too engaging a nature, 
or of too general concern. This, 
indeed, is more indispensably neces- 
sary to the Painter, as he cannot, 
hike the Poet, ava:l himself of those 
circumstances, which were previous 
or subsequent to the action, which 
he purposes to represent. The ad- 
vice, therefore, of Aristotle to Pro- 
togenes, highly merits attention, 
when he persuaded him to paint the 
Battle of Alexander, on account of 
the dignity of the events, and the 
importance of the consequences, 

** Bat if the choice of a proper 
subject be essential to the Poet and 
the Painter, those subordinate cir- 
cumstances, which tend to embellish 
it, have no inconsiderable claim to 
their attention. To avcid extreme 
roinuteness and particularity, to re- 
frain from local prejudice, to dress 
nature to advantage, and to give to 
objects all the beauty they are capa- 
ble of possessing, and not only that 
which they actually possess, are the 
best and fullest indications of taste 
and discernment. It was thus that 
Apelles concealed the blemish of 
Antigonus, by painting him in 
profile ; and that Zeuxis and Claude 
Lorrain, from a persuasion that 
partial and exact representations 
could not he productive of perfection, 
collected draughts from various ob- 
jects and scenes, and by this happy 
union cencentrated ia their pieces 
the scattered beauties of nature. But 


Poets and Painters, whilst they jn. 
dulge their fancies, must pay an 
equal and implicit regard to pro- 
bability, which is as essential to 
their respective arts, #s truth to 
History. An occasional deviation, 
however, from the strictness of tra- 
dition, is a license, which has never 
been denied them, The power, in- 
deed, which they possess of re. 
presenting events ‘ according to 
desert, and of submitting the shows 
of things, not to reality, but to the 
desires of the mind,’ are the strongest 
marks of their superiority over the 
Historian. ‘To this indulgence the 
Painter has undoubtedly a higher 
claim than the Poet, as the latter 
can impress his readers with such 
exalted ideas of his hero's character, 
as will abundantly compensate for 
any personal defects. The Greek 
Tragedians have, however, ex- 
ercised the privilege of sacrificing 
historical truth to greatness of de- 
sign; and Raphael in his cartoons, 
has drawn the Apostles with all the 
advantages of personal grace and 
dignity. 

‘* But if Poetry and Painting be 
congenial in the choice of ideas, 
they are equally so in the arrange- 
ment of them. An elegant dis- 
tribution and concurrence of parts 
are the only means by which that 
harmonious proportion is produced, 
which is ever so delightful to the 
senses. It is by this disposition 
alone that the mind of the reader or 
spectator can be freed from em- 
barrassment, and the composition 
made capable of any great or general 
effect. By this, Lanfranc is dis 
tinguished from Domenichino, and 
Virgi) from Lucan. A skilful art 
will give order even to confusion ; 
thus Painters dispose their figures 
in groups; thas those who repre 


sent battles, either in words of 
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calours, place the object, which is 
io be particularly distinguished, in 
the strongest light, and throw the 
confusion into the back ground 
and secondary parts of the Picture 
ot Poem. From a judicious arrange- 
ment aud correspondeuce of parts 
alone arises the happy combi- 
nation of variety with uniformity. 
From.hence is derived the force of 
contrasts, which are so necessary to 
sapport the attention, that even a 
continued elevation of character or 
sentiment creates satiety and dis- 
gust, Lights and shades are equally 
essential to a Picture and a Poem; 
aud the same degree of art, be- 
stowed on every minute circum- 
stance, precludes surprize, which 
is one of the most interesting sensa- 
tions of the mind. But the force 
of contrasts is weakened when they 
are injudiciousiy introduced: from 
the sight of one figure, in the pro- 
duetions of soine artists, a specta- 
tor ef discernment can immediately 
know the disposition of that which 
ismear it; and many Poets, by an 
improper use of the antithesis, bave 
fallen into the same error; by which 
means, as Montesquieu observes, 
that perpetual contrast becomes 
symmetry, and that affected oppo- 
sition, uniformity. 

* But these arts are directed to 
their noblest end, when they imi- 
tale manners and passions, and Jay 
open the internal constitution of 
man. Here the excellence of the 
greatest masters is peculiarly dis- 
Played. Strength aud energy dis- 
Uaguish the cnaracters of Michael 
Angelo and Homer; beauty and 
Propriety those of Virgil and Ra- 
phacl. The majesty of Agamemnon, 
the sternness of Ajax, aud the free- 
dom of the Son of Tydeus, were not 
8 discernible in the Picture men- 
lowed by Philostzatus, than in the 
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descriptions of the Poet. It is not, 
therefore, sufficient that a subject be 
adorned with all the advantages of 
elegance and grandcur ; the Puet and 
the Painter must likewise be con- 
versant in every movement, every 
symptom of the passions must catch 
the habits, and express the inward 
feelings of the mind. They must 
shake the soul with terror, melt it 
with love, or rouse it with revenge : 
the thoughts of the Poet must 
breathe, his words must burn; and 
the Painter must not only give life 
to his objects, but even a visiblé 
and appropriated language. But 
though these arts must engage the 
attention by describing manners and 
passions, there are subjects which 
are more peculiarly adapted to one 
than the other, There is a variety 
of thoughts and sentiments, per- 
ticularly in the pathetic, of which 
the Painter can convey no specific 
indications, and to which he cannot 
give form or being. Shakespearé 
abounds in these minute touches of 
nature, which are beyond the 
reach of the pencil; the Painter 
can indeed make it obvious, that a 
person is moved by a particular 
passion, by describing its corres 
pondent symptoms and effects on 
the body, but cannot intelligibly 
ex the ideas produced by it. 
It is beyond his power to delineate 
the transition from one passion to 
another, or to describe a mixed 
passion, but in a vague and unde- 
cisive manner. But, on the con- 
trary, there are circumstances and 
situations which the Painter can 
more closely imitate, and make 
expressive of stronger feelings than 
the Poet. The spectators of the 
Death of Wolfe are all afflicted 
from the same cause, and nearly in 
an equal degree ; but the expressions 
of this affliction are varied according 
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to their difference in age, pro- 
fession, or country: this difference 
cannot,’ without .a tedious and an- 
i il, be marked by the 
Poet, and ivis by means of ‘the eye 
alesse, that a just and forcible idea 
cam be formed of it. There are, 
however, subjects which baffle the 
skill both of the Painter and the 
Poet j>in this. case, the latter will 
be silent; and the former, like Ti- 
manthes, will hide those feelings, 
which. his art is-anable to express. 
*« After these general observa- 
tions on the common or peculiar 
properties and ailvantages of Poetry 
and Painting, it may not be un- 
interesting totake.a cursory view of 
their congenial productions, and of 
the resemblance which they seem 
to bear to each other. The lowest 
branches in each art are Burlesque, 
Poetry, and Caricature: both re- 
quire a ludicrous subject, and pro- 
duce similar effects by pursuing the 
ridiculons to the utmost pitch of 
extravagance. An equal analogy 
prevails between Landscape Paint 
ing and the descriptions of Pastoral 
Poetry; both are ‘conversant in 
rural scenes; both require a parti- 
cular turn of mind for what is 
romantic and picturesque; and both 
must clogely- study: and imitate 
nature. Claude Lorrain and ‘Titian 
are in the one, what Thedcritas 
and Virgil aré anethe others and 
tie sane grotesquc wildness equally 
charactertes the scenes of Thomson, 
and of Salvater Rosa. Both become 
more imteresting by the introduc. 
tion of human figures, without 
which, even the Arcadia of Poussin, 
and the happiest descriptions of the 
Sicvian Poet, would lose their effect. 
The characters thus introduced 
mist be appropriated and connected 
by a privcipal action, the subject of 
which should be drawn frem the 
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finer feelings of the mind, or the 
most easy and entertaining branches 
of Natarat History. -INo violent 
emotions, no furious passions must 
be described, as they are incom. 
patible with the stillness and tran. 
quillity of a rurab life. Puinting in 
general has this in common with 
Dramatic: Poetry, that its repre. 
sentations must'be confined within 
the unities of action, time, and 
places Bat the closest analogy be- 
tween particular branches of these 
arts, is that of Historic Painting to 
Epic Poetry, {0 their imitations of 
nature, both study its most perfect 
forms, and abstract from them. ao 
idea of absolute beauty and virtue. 
Both must have a sufhcient nua- 
ber of characters, which should be 
su marked and contra-distinguished 
by their looks and sentim-nts; a3 to 
be known without any explanation. 
Some one must, however, be pe- 
culiarly striking, or the ‘effect will 
be lost by dividing the attention 
amongst’ a multiinde of objects. 
‘Lhese characters must be connected 
by theit common relation to the 
prinorpal subject, which, in both, 
must be one and entire, Both arts 
may equally adopt the use of alle- 
govies, and employ them with an 
equal forge; but the illustration 
whichothe Poet derives trom the 
introduction of Episodes, is amad- 
vantage denied to the pencil ; at 
advantage, however, which is amply 
comprnsated by the supetior power 
which it possesses of setting directly 
before the eyes the most interesting 
objects, and thus striking thesnind 
instantaneously with thove sense: 
tiohs of delight, which are nat at- 
tainable® from. Poetry, without # 
succession of images, and a pre 
gressive attention to them. 

‘* The impression made by Peetty 


and Painting on the feacy @ 
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passions, must vary according to the 
diferent imaginations and feelings 
of mankind. They have, however, 
heen universally acknowledged to 
be productive of the most powerful 
efects. Without taking account of 
the Fables of antiquity, which might 
be adduced to show what powers 
these arts were thought capable of 
possessing, we know that the songs 
uf Tyrtzus roused the Spartans 
from their despondency, and ani-+ 
mated them with the most enthu- 
siastic love of glory, and contempt 
of death; and that the inhabitants 
of Abdera were inflamed with the 
wildest frenzy, at the fictitious dis- 
tresses of Audromeda, as displayed 
ina Tragedy of Euripides. Nor 
have less generous sentiments been 
inspired, or less violent emotions 
excited, by the productions of the 
pencil. It was not without reason 
that the Philosopher thought them 
aseffectual in reclaiming mankind, 
a the precepts of morality. Aa 
Athenian Courtesan, we are told, 
forsook at once the habitual vices 
ot her profession, on seeing the 
decent dignity of a Philosopher, -as 
fepresented in a portrait; and the 
terrors of the day of judgment 
operated so forcibly, by means of a 
picture, on the imagination of a 
King of Bulgaria, that he instantly 


B) cwbraced the religion, which held 


eat such punishments, and invited 
with rewards equally transcendant. 
Mato seems to have been impressed 
with as high ideas of the powers of 
these arts, though he thought they 
would be applied to worse pur- 
poses, and thertfure excluded them 
eutirely from bis imaginary common- 
wealth. 

_“ If Poetry and Painting are con- 
dered merely as imitative arts, the 
lormer will ‘incontestibly claim a 
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(177) 
preference, on account of the greater 
extent. of its power. It is not con. 


fined to the instant ; it has not only 
one ‘sentence to utter, one me. 
ment toexhibit,” but can desctibe 
subjects of alengibened duration, 
and can avail itself of that progressive 
and increasing energy, which a 
succession of images never fails to 
produce. It operates on the mind, 
not only by describing objects of 
sight, but it can bring every sense 
to its assistance, can give an har- 
monious voice to the person it 
represents, and impregnate with 
fragrance the air that surrounds it, 
The beauties arising from com- 
parison are also beyond the reach of 
the pencil; incapable of describing 
the progress of thought, what idea 
can it convey of the rapidity ascribed 
to it by Homer, from its similitade 
to lightning? It is possible for the 
figure of the Fallen Angel to be as 
accurately expressed on canvas as in 
the description of the Poet; but 
even a Michael Angelo would want 
means to impress us with those 
sensations of his former glory, and 
present humiliation, which are at 
once suggested by his resemblance 
to the sun, when obscured or 
eclipsed. If we consider, on the 
other hand, the principles and 
operations of Painting, we must 
acknowledge, that as it makes its 
address through the medium of a 
sense which is the readiest vehicle 
to the mind, as it dces not employ 
artificial but natural signs, which 
are equally intelligible to all, it may 
in some respects be said to be a 
more definite and perfect instru- 
ment of conveying ideas than 
Poetry. Those subjects, indeed, in 
which many circumstances must 
concur at the same point of time, 
and in which, if continued, there 
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can be no material variation, seem 
peculiarly adapted to the “pencil. 
Bat, on the contrary, a¢ words are 
expressive of all ideas, Poetry seems 
to comprise every possible sab- 
ject of imitative excellence; and 
if we add to this the auxiltary 
graces which it borrows from music, 
aod the powerful assistance which 
it derives from declamation and 
action, its superioriiy will be ma- 
nifest, both in point of dignity and 
utility, over the more confined 
powers of its sister art. 

‘“ As the same warmth and 
vigour of imagination, the same 





creative fancy, the same powers of 


expression, and the same strength 
and solidity of judgment, are essen- 
tially necessary to the professors 
of these arts, it may seem sur- 
prisirg that so few have been 
distinguished in both. The bounds 
prescribed to the buman under- 
standing are so limited, and the 
time requisite to attain perfection 
in any study so considerable, that 
eminence is usually confined not 
only to one art or science, but 
even to 4 particular branch of it. 
Sophocles never attempted Comedy, 
or Terence Tragedy ; Claude Lor- 
Yain confined his talents to Lan- 
scape Painting, a subject never at- 


termpted by the immortal pencil of 
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Raphael. 


been fortunate in the produ 


a Shakspeare and a Hogarth, wh 


shine in so many different light. 
and on such very dissimilar sy). 
jects. 

“ Nor isthe streneth of grenius 


yet exhausted: men may yet aris 
equal, if not superior to thei 
predecessors. What, indeed, moy 
not be expected, where indust: 


is excited by emulation, and merit 


I$ Not cisappointed of its reward. 
where the arts continue to be pp 


tronized by the highest and mc 
illustrious characters, who are best 


- 


enabled to encourage e the m by their 


their authority ? > The liberal reg rd 


paid to Painting, and its relati: 
those arts, which are more p culitlp y 
the obje cts of academical attention, 
cannot but be felt at this place, 
where a learned University bestowed 
its choicest honovrs on an artist, 
who has ornamented Literature 
no less by his precepts, than 
profession by his example; 
which will sii ortly be adorn d by 


and "Wiis ‘preserve a monument 
of their connexion to times, when 
the works of a Rapbael aud 3 


Corregio shall be no more. 





Own Tus Oricin or Gryrsiss. 


{From Mr. Hoytanp's Historical Survey. ] 


: par are the conjectures 
which have been indulged, 


been sought for, in order to obtain 2 
solution of the query, What race of 


and the coincidences which have people are the Gypsies ” 
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« Whoever is disposed to refer 
to Continental writers, may see more 
than thirty different opinions started 
on this subject, tounded en no bet- 


ter authority than some similarity of 


appelluion, garb, complexion, or 
unsettled way of life. 

“ They were sometimes Tor- 
lagues, Kalendars, or Faguirs. The 
Torlaques are Mahometan Monks, 
who under the pretence of holiness, 
are guilty of the most flagrant ex- 
cesses. ujazet the 2d banished 
them from the Turkish empire in 
1494. The Kalendars wander about 
in heathen countries, as the Gypsies 
do among Christians. ‘The Faquirs 
are religious fanatics; and rove 
about in heathen and Mahometan 
countries, like the most atrocious 
robbers. Anguetil says, the Faquirs 
in India go a pilgrimage to Jagre- 
pat *; they plunder such villages 
and cities as lie in their way; they 
form considerable bodies about a 
mile from Jagrenat, where they 
choose themse!ves a leader, to whom 
they pay all the attention due toa 
general. 

“ With regard to strolling and 
thieving, the Faquirs and the Gyp- 
sies agree exactly, Thomasius, Gri- 
selini, and the English geographer 
Salmon, imagined that when Sultan 
Selim conquered Egypt in 1517, 
several of the natives refusing to 
submit to the Turkish yoke, revolt- 
ed under one Zinganeus. 

“ But we have already adverted 
to authentic documents for the 
proof, that they were in Germany, 
Italy, and France, near a century 
before the conquest of Egypt by 
Selim. 

“ Yet the belief that Gypsies 
were of Egyptian origin is parallel 
with their existence in Europe. It 
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arose from the report circulated by 
the first of them, that they were 
pilgrims from Egypt; and this state- 
ment was not only adopted by the 
common people, but here and there 
obtained credit among men of learn- 
ing. Grelimann observes, that had 
this opinion not been received at a 
time when almost every thing was 
taken vpon trast, with little exami- 
nation; had it not been propagated 
by the first Gypsies, and then ob- 
tained a sanction, it would have been 
impossible for it to have gained 
such general acceptation, or to have 
maintained itself to the present 
times. ‘Till the 17th century, the 
Egyptian descent of the Gypsies 
rested entirely on tradition. After- 
wards, Aventin, Krantz, and Miin- 
ster openly contradict it. 

‘* Aventin relates that they wish- 
ed it to be thought they came from 
that country, but that, in bis time, 
nothing was known concerning 
them, but what came from their 
own mouths ; those who accounted 
them Egyptians, rested their belief 
entirely on the veracity of their in- 
formants. 

‘€ This is collected with greater 
certainty from Krantz and Miinster, 
for they declare expressly, that 
every thing which could be disco- 
vered by any other means than their 
own assertions, contradicted, rather 
than confirmed, their Egyptian de- 
scent. But it is mot merely. that 
their Egyptian descent is entirely 
destitute of proof, the most circum- 
stantial evidence can be adduced 
against it. , 

« Their language differs eatively 
from the Coptic, and their customs, 
as Ahasuerus Fritsch bas remarked, 
are diametrically opposite to the 
Egyptian; but what is, if possible, 
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of greater weight, they wander 
aboot in Egypt like strangers, and 
there; a8 in other countties, form a 
distinct people. 

' *t The destimony of Bellonius is 
fulband decisiveon the point. He 
states? °* No'part of the world, I 
believe; is: tree from those bandiiti, 
wandering sbout-in troops; whom 
we, by mistake; call Gypsies and 
Bohenrians. “When we were at 
Cairo, ancbthe villages bordering on 
the Nile, we found troops of these 
strolling thieves sitisag under palm- 
trees; and they are esteemed /o- 
reigners tn Egypt.’ 

‘* Aventimexpressly makes Tor- 
key their original place of rendez- 
vous; and this furnishes a reason 
for the south east parts of Kurope 
being most crowded with them. If 
all that came to Europe passed by 
this rcute, it accounts for a creater 
number remdining ia those coun- 
tries, than in others to which they 
would have a mach longer travel ; 
aud before their arrival at which, 
their hordes might be much di- 
viced. 

** It is a just assertion, that one 
of the most infallible methods of 
determining the origin of a people, 
would be the discovery of a country 
in which their language is that of 
the natives. Itis a fact incontrover- 
tibly established, that besides the 
Gypsies speaking the language ot 
the country in which: they live, they 
have a general one of their own, in 
which they converse with cach 
ot her. : 

“ Not knowing ary speech cor- 
respondent with the Gypsies, some 
have beemfeady to pronounce it a 
mere jergow; nat considering how 
extravagant @ surmise it would be, 
that a people rude, uncivilized, and 
separated hundreds of miles trom 
each other, have invented a lan. 
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guare. Others who are be tter in. 
formed on the subject; atow thet 
the oe broaght into Fatupe 
with ale Gyp-ies, was really yer. 
vacular, of ‘seme country ; bit cun- 
pose it is so disguised and « rrupt- 
ed, partly by desion, and partly by 
adventitious events, through length 
of time, and the continued wap- 
dering of these prople, that it mus: 
be considered a new language, and 
now used by the Gypsies only. 

« That it isthe dialect of some 
particular part of the globe, though 
no longer pure, as in the country 
whence it orivinated, is an opinion 
which has obtained the o 
concurrence among the learned, 
Grellman says, had a German fis- 
tened a whole day to a Gypwy con- 
versation, he would not have com- 
prehended a single expression. ft 
must doubtless appearextraordinary, 
that the language of a people who 
had lived for centuries in Europe, 
should have remained so much a 
secret: but it was not easy to gein 
information from the Gypsies con- 
cerning it. Acquainted, by tradi- 
tion, with the deception their pre- 
decessors practised on coming into 
Europe, they are suspicious ; and 
fearing an explanation might be 
dangerous to themselves, they are 
not disposed to be communicative. 
—But how was it possible for the 
learned of former centuries to be 
competent to the investigation, who 
had not the aids which now so co- 
piously occur tu. the historical ety- 
mologist ? 

** Many dialects have been dis- 
covered, and ‘our knowledge ot 
others greatly increased, within the 
lust fifty’or sixty years. During 
that time, not only the literary trea- 
sures of the furthest north have 
been opened to us, but we have 
become acquainted with aan Po 
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the oriental languages; and even 
eastern idioms are becoming familiar 
tous, We necd not therefore be 
surprised, that before this period, 
the most learned were unable to 
point out the country in which the 
Gyp-ey language was spoken. The 
Gypsies have no writing peculiar to 
themselves, in which to give a spe- 
cimen of the constraction of their 
dialect. 

“ Writing and reading are at- 
tainments not to be expected from 
nomadic tribes. Sciences, and 
the refined arts, are mever to be 
looked for among a people whose 
manner of living, and education, 
are so irregular. Music is the only 
science in which Gypsies participate 
in any considerable degree; they 
likewise compose, but it is after the 
manner of the castern people, ex- 
tmpore. 

“ Grellmann asserts, that the 
Hisdostanie language has the great- 
est athnity with that of the Gypsies ; 
but he does not rest this solely on 
the specimen he has introduced, a 
sketch of which will be presented in 
the next section; he adduces many 
facts in confirmation of his opinion, 
which it would be an injustice to 
him not to exhibit. 

“* He infers from the following 
considerations, that Gypsies are of 
the lowest class of Indians, named 
Pariars, or, as they are called in 
Hindostan, Suders. 

_“ The whole great nation of In- 
dians is known to be divided into 
four ranks, or stocks, which are 
called by a Portuguese name, castes ; 
each of which has its own particular 
subdivisions. Of these castes, the 
Bramin is the first ; the second 
contains the Tschecteries, or Setreas; 
tbe third consists of the Beis, or 
Wazziers ; the fourth is the caste of 


s! : . 
re above-mentioned Suders ; who 
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npon the peninsula of Malabar, 
where their condition is the same 
as in Hindostan, are called Parias, 
and Pariers. ; 

“« The first were appointed by 
Bruma to seek after knowledge, to 
give instructions, and to take care 
of religion. The second wete (o 
serve in war; the third were as the 
Bramins, to cultivate science; but 
particularly to attend to the breed- 
ing of cattle. The caste of Suders 
was to be subservient to the Bra- 
mins, the Tschecteries, and the Beis. 
These Suders are held in disdain, 
they are considered infamous, and 
unclean, from their occupation, and 
they are abhorred because they eat 
flesh ; the three other castes living 
entirely on vegetables. 

** Of this very caste it will, ap- 
pear, by the following comparison, 
our Gypsies are composed. We 
have seen that the Gypsies are in 
the highest degree filthy and dis- 
gusting; and witb regerd to cha- 
racter, depraved and fraudulent to 
excess, and these are the qualities 
of the Suders, 

‘** Baldeus says, the Parias are a 
filthy people, and wicked crew, who 
in winter steal much cattle, &c. 

“ It is related in the Danish 
Mission [ntelligence:—* Nobody can 
deny that the Bariers are the dregs 
and refuse of all the Indians; they 
are thievish, and have wicked dis- 

itions, &c.” 

‘« Moreover Neuhof assures us: 


the Paruas are full of every kind of 


dishonesty ; they do not consider 
lying and cheating to be sinfol, as 
they have vo other custom or max- 
ims among them, The Gypsey's 
solicitude to conceal bis language is, 
also, a striking Indian trait. 

‘« Professor Pallas says of the In- 
dians round Astracan: ‘Custom has 


rendered them to the createst degree 
suspicious 
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suspicious about their language, in- 
somuch that I was never able to 
obtain a small vocabulary from 
them.’ 

“* With regard to Gypsey mar- 
riages, Salmon relates that the near- 
est relations cohabit with each other; 
and as to education, thew children 
grow up in the most shameful ne- 
glect, without either discipline or 
instruction. ° 

* All this is precisely the case 
with the Pariars. 
the Missionaries already quoted, it 
is said; ‘ With respect to matrimo- 
ny, they act like the beasts, and 
their children are brought up with- 
Out restraint or information. Gyp- 
sies are fond of being about horses, 
so are the Suders in Jadia, tor which 
reason, they are commonly employ- 
ed as horse-keepers, by the Luro- 

ans Tesident w that country.’ 

* We have seen that the Gypsies 
hunt after cattle which have dicd ot 
distempers, in order to feed on 
them; and when they can procure 
ithe lesh than is sutticient 
tor one day's consumption, they dry 
Such is-hikewise a 


pore of 


iim the sun, 
constant custom with the Pariars ta 
India. 

‘* That the Gypsies, and natives 
ot Hindostan resemble each other 
Mb couplexion and shape, is unde- 
niable, And what is asserted of toe 
young Gypsey girls rambling about 
with their fathers who are musi- 
cians, dancing with lascivious and 
nidecent gestures, to divert any per- 
son who is willing to give them a 
sinall gratuity for so act og, is lbke- 
wre perfectly lndian.. Sonnerat 

. confirms this in the account he gives 
ol the dancing gills of Sorat 

* Fortunc-telling is practised al! 

over the Rast; bat the peculiar kind 


* Handssarcery. 


In the journal ot 
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professed by the Gypsies, viz. ely), 
mancy *, Constantly referring to 
whether the parties shall be rich o- 
poor, happy or unhappy in marriage. 
&c, 1s no where met with but in 
India. 

* ‘The account we have given of 
Gypsey smiths may be compared 
with the lodian, as related by Son- 
nerat in the following words: ‘The 
smith carries his tools, his shop, and 
his torge about with him, a: d works 
in any place where he ca» find em- 
ployment; he erects his hop before 
the house of his esmplover, raising a 
low wall with beaten ea th; before 
which he pieces his he irth : bebir | 
this wali he nxes two leathern bel- 
lows. He has a stone wstead of an 
anvil, and his whole apparatus isa 
pair of tongs, a hammer, a beetle, 
anda hile.’ How exactly does this 
accord with the description of the 
Gi psey sootth! 

* We have seen that Gypsies 
always choose tbeir place Of ts) 
dence near some village or city, 
very seldom within them; even 
though there may not be any ordet 
to prevent it, as is the case in Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, and all parts of 
‘lurkey Kveu the more iniprove i 
Gypsies in Transy!vama, who have 
long since discontinued the wan- 


dering mode of tite, and onght, 
with permission from their govern- 
ment, reside within the cities, rather 
choose to build their huts im some 
bye place, without their limits. This 
custom appears to be derived from 
their original Suder education; 1 
being usual, all over India, for the 
Suders to have their buts without 
the v illage s of the other castes, and 
in retired places near their cines. 

‘« With respect to religion, i bas 
appeared that the greater part of 
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the Gypsies live without. any pro- 
fasion of it; Zollims says, worse 
than heathens. ‘The more wonder- 
ful it is, thata whole people should 
be so indifferent and void of rel- 
gion, the more weight it carries 
with it, to confirm their Indian ori- 
gin, whea all this is found to be 
literally true of the Suders. 


« Ip relation to the emigration of 


the Gypsies, no cause can be assigned 
for their leaving their native coun- 
try, so probable, as the war of Timur 
Beg, in India. ‘The date of their 
arrival marks it very plainly. It 
was in the years 1405 and 1400, 
that this Conqueror ravaged India 
for the purpose of disseminating the 
Mahometan religion. Not only 
everyone who made any resistance 
was destroyed, and such as fell into 
the enemies’ hands, though quite 
defenceless, were made slaves; but 
in a short time those very slaves, 
to the number of one hundred 
thousand, were put to death. In 
consequence of the universal pa- 
nic which took place, those, who 
could quit the country, might well 
be supposed to consult their safety 
by flight. 

“Ifany of the higher castes did 


withdraw themselves on account of 


the troubles, it is probable, they re- 
tired southward to people of their 
own sort the Mahrattas. To mix 
Mall with the Suders, would bave 
been degrading their high charac- 
ters, which they consider worse 
than death; it was therefore morally 
impossible for them to have united 
with the Suders in a retreat. More- 
over, by potting themselves into 
the power of the Suders, with whom 
they live in a state of discord and 
invetcracy, they might have in- 
curred as much danger as from the 
rommMon enemy. 

“ Before presenting a vocabulary 
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of Gypsey words, it may be ob- 
served, that though the Hiddostanie 
language is fundamentally the same 
all over Hindostan; yet, like other 
languages, it has different dialects 
in the various provinces. The eas 
tern dialect, spoken about the Gan- 
ges, has different names for some 
things; aod inflections of some 
words different to the western ones 
spoken about the Indus: there is, 
besides, a third, varying from both 
these, viz. the Surat dialect, which 
has @ number of Malabar, and other 
words mixed with it. To this must 
be added, that in the Hindostan, as 
well as in every other language, 
there are often several names for 
the same thing. 

‘* The particular dialect bearing 
the closest affinity to the Gypsey 
language, as will appear hereafter, 
is the western, and perhaps more 
especially that of Surat. With re- 
spect to the construction and inflec- 
tions of the two languages, they are 
evidently the same. In that of 
Hindostan, every word ending in j 
is feminine, all the rest masculine ; 
the Gypsey is the same. That 
makes the inflections eotirely by the 


article, adding it at the end of the 


word, The Gypsey language pro- 

ceeds exactly in the same niapner. 

Gre/lmann, 

“« The following collection is ex- 

tracted from Grellmann’s Vocabu- 
lary. 


Gupsey. Hindost. English, 
Ick, Ek Ek One 
Daj, Doy = Da Two 
Trin, Tri Tin Three 


Schtar, Star Tschar Four 


Pantsch, p Paasch Five 
Pansch 

Pschowe, (46 Gre 
Schow 

Efta Hefta, Sat Seven 


Cchto Aute Eight 


Desch, 
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Guipsey. Hindost. English. 
Descs, Des Des, Des Tet 
Bisch, Bis Bijs Twenty 
Diwes Diw Davy 
Ratti Rateh Nicht 
Cham, Cam Kam The Sun 
Schan Tschand The Moon 
Panj Pan) Water 
Sonnikey Suna Gold 
Rap Ruppa Silver 
Jiv Giuw Wheat 
Bal Bal The Hair 
Aok Awk The Eye 
Kan Kawn The Ear 
Nak Nakk The Nose 
Mui Mu The Mouth 
Daunt Dant A Tooth 
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Gy psey. Hindost. English. 
Tschtb Jibb The Tongue 
Sunjo Sunnj rain 
Sunj Sankh The Sime!) 
Sik Teehik ‘Phe Taste 
Tschater ‘Tschater A ‘Tent 
Rajah Raja The Prince 
Puro - Purana Old 
Baro Burra Great 
Kalo — Kala Black 
Grea - Gorra - Horse 
Juke) vee * ' Dog 
Matw*:-0 "Sie! Bread 
4 Be rk Butier-” 
Ker Gurr House.’ 
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SraTe oF Gypsies In any asouT Lonpon. 


[From the same.]} 


( the autumn of 1815, the 

author made a journey to 
London, in order to obtain informa- 
tran respecung the Gypsies in its 
vicinity, 

“ The first account he received 
ot the education of any of them, 
was from Thomas Howard, proprie- 
tor of a glass and china shop, No. 
so, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street. This 
person, who preached among the 
Calvinists, said, that in the winter 
o! 1821, he had assisted in the esta- 
blishment of a Sunday School in 
Windmill-street, Acre-lane, near 
Clapham. It was under the patro- 
nage of a single gentlewoman of the 
name of Wilkinson, and principally 
iitended for the neglected and for- 
lora children of brick-makers, and 
the most abject of the poor. It was 


begun on a small scale, but increas: 
ed till the namber of scholars 
amounted to forty. 

‘ During the winter, a family of 
Gypsies, of the name of Coopet, 
obtained lodgings at a house oppo- 
the school. Trinuy Cooper, a daugh- 
ter of this Gypsey family, who was 
about thirteen years of age, applied 
to be instructed at the school ; but, 
in consequence of the ubloquy atin. 
ed to that descriptiqn of persods, 
she was repeatedly sefused, She 
nevertheless persevered in. her im- 
portunity, till she obtained. admis- 
sion for herself, and two of her bro- 
thers. 

“ Thomas Howard says, that, 
surrounded as he was by tagged 
children, without shoes and stock- 


ings, the first lesson he taught = 
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Siate of Gypsies in and alout London. 


was sileace and submission,—They 
acquired habits of subordination, 
became tractable and docile; and, 
of all bis scholars, there were not 
any more attentive and affectionate 
than these; and when the Gypsies 
broke up house: in the spring, to 
make their usual excursions, the 
children expressed much regret at 
jeaviog the school. 

“ This account was confirmed 
by Thomas Jackson, of Brixton- 
row, minister of Stockwell Chapel, 
who said, that since the above expe- 
riment, several Gypsies had been ad- 
mitted to a sabbath school, under 
the direction of his congregation, 
At their introduction, he compared 
them to birds when first put into a 
cage, which flew against the sides of 
it, having no idea of restraint : but by 
a steady even care over them, and 
the influence of the example of 
other children, they soon became 
settled, and fell into their ranks, 

“ With a view to recounoitre an 
encampment of Gypsies, the author 
accepted a seat in the carriage of a 
friend, who drove him to Hainault 
forest. ‘This, according to histo- 
nans, was of rast extent in the times 
of the ancient Britons, reaching to 
the Thames; and so late as the reign 
of Henry the 2d, it covered the 
northern vicinity of the city. 

“ On this forest about two miles 
from the village of Chigwell, Essex, 
aod ten from London, stands the 
fur-famed oak, at which is held 
Fairlop Fair, tbat great annual re- 
sort of the Gypsies. 

“ According to an account of. it 
printed for Hogg, Paternoster-row, 
the trunk or main stem of this tree 
has been sixty-six feet, and some of 
the branches twelve feet, in circum- 
ference. The age of this prodigy of 
the forest cannot be ascertained with 
any degree of precision. The oak 
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viewed by the present King, in Ox- 
fordshire, and some. years ago felled 
in the domains of one of the Col- 
leges, though only twenty-five feet 
in girth, is said to have been six 
hundred years old, Fairlop oak 
having been nearly thrice at large, 
is supposed to be at least twice that 
age. 

** Phillips, employed by the King, 
applied a patent mixture to stop the 
progress of its decay, but, last av- 
tumn, when seen by the describer, 
its naked gigantic trunk and arms, 
reiaining not the least symptom of 
animation, presented a ghastly spec- 
tacle of the ravages of time, as con- 
trasted with the rich verdure of the 
surrounding scenery. 

« The circumstances which gave 
rise to the establishment of a fair 
on this spot of ground, are somewhat 
singular. 

** Daniel Day, an engine, pump, 
and block- maker, of Wapping, 
having a small estate in the vicinity 
of this oak, was in the habit of an- 
nually resorting to it about a fort- 
night after midsummer, to receive 
his rents, when he provided a din- 
ner under the tree, and invited se- 
veral of his friends to it. The no- 
velty of the scene exciting the at- 
tention of the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants, attendance on that occasion 
increased until about the year 1725, 
when booths being erected round 
the stupendous oak, the scene as- 
sumed the appearance of a regular 
fair. It has continued to be held 
there, and it is said, now attracts a 
great number of attendants. 

‘* As this fair does not appear to 
be a mart for horses or cattle, there 
is reason to fear, it is kept up more 
for revelry and excess, than for any 
useful purpose. The ground bas 
been cleared to some extent about 
the oak, which stands at the - 
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of a cireular lawn, surrounded by 
paling to protect it froth the ravages 
of the unthinking part of the mul- 
titude who assemble there. It is 
said to have been the practice of the 
Gypsies, to kindle fires against the 
trunk, by which the balk has b 
diminished, and perhaps the vegeta- 
tion injured 
*€-On the side of the forest, near 
to Dagenham, Essex, was the en- 
campment of the Gypsies, of which 


te rT! 


the author's friend was in quest. 
The construction of their tents ts 


well known to be wooden 
fastened into the ground, and cover- 
ed with an awning of blankets or 
canvas, which resembles the tilt of 
awaggon; the end ts closed from 
the wind by a cartain. This gang 
led by the name of C 
{t consisted of an old man, his 
a niece, and thei laughter 
with ten cluldren; said to be all 
from Staffordshre. The men were 
grinders and tinket 
Questions being asked them 
respecting young 
woman trade servations 
upon them to older woman, in 
their own peculiar speech. This 


hoops 


was Cali orrie 
wife, 


son aba 


scissars” 


their condition, a 


some o} 


was the first time the writer had an 
OPP riunity of ascertamng what 
the language of the Gypsies in En- 
eland really was. With the know- 


led 4 arty | 


' y of Grellmann’'s Vocabu- 


lary, he pointed 


out what the young 
woman had expressed ; 
they immediately exclaimed, 
rentleman understands what 
and they gare way fo immoderate 
transports ot joy, saying, they would 
tell him any thing he 
know of them. 

* On being asked what cold was 
in their language, they replied 
wrhout hesitation, soanaka, and 
immediately added, silter was roop. 

“ The opinion which has been 


upon which 
the 


. say; 


wished to 


e of Gypsies in and about London. 


entertained, that Gypsey languace 
was compos: d only of cant terns, 
or of what has been 4 enominated 
the slang of bevoars, has probably 
been much promoted 
coed by the 


nd sirength. 


dict) IAT “on ned in 


a pamphlet entitled, § The Life and 
Adventures of Bamtyid- Moore (‘g. 
rew.’ It consists tor the most part 


of En glish words, varnp d OP appa. 
rently not ¢o much ter tle purpose 
of concealinent, as bur! equr. Even 
if used by this people at ail, the ins 
troduction of this cant, as the genu. 
ine language of the community of 
Gypsies, isa ' 
pubire, 

™* One of the women sai | the 


education of their clnldren was to be 
' 


grUSs Linposition on the 


desired, but their traveling from 
p! ce to pl ce WAS avainst it —\ 
young man ameng them said there 


were a hundred of their people in 
Staffordshire. This gang was tntel- 
ligent as well as communicative, 
and gave proof of more 
than is commonly attributed to 
Gypsies 

The author 
wood, which was formerly a princi- 
» il rendezvous of the Gi psies L his 
villace, near Croydon, in Surry, 8 
situated on a fine hill, and ts 4 wildly 
rural spot; bat having been cons- 
derably enclosed of late years, it 1s 
vow mnch frequented by the 
a, pst ‘Ss 

oJ fob Westover, deputy of James 
Farnell coustable of Norwood, sta- 
ted, that about two months before, 
the Gypsies in that neighbourhood 
had been apprehended as vagrants, 
and sent in three coaches to prison. 
This account was confirmed by Ed- 
ward Morris, the landlord at the 
Gypsey honse. It did not appea 
that these Gypsies were committed 
for depredations on property, but 


merelyon the vagrant act. 
« Gypsies 
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State of Gypsies in ana alout London, 


« Gypsies being routed, as it is 
teemed, iw this manner, trom vari- 
ous parts of the south, may probably 
have occasioned their appearing in 
greater numbers in the northern 
parts of the nation. ‘The writer of 
this section being at Scarborough, 
ia the bathing season of 1815, had 
intelligence of there being, at the 
ame time, ap encampmeat of Gyp- 
des at Boroughbridge, another at 
Kaaresborvugh, and a third at 


Pocklington, in the east nding of 


Yorkshire. 

“ Oo retarning from Scarborough 
he was told by an acquaintance at 
Tadcaster, that a gang of about 
twenty Gypsies were just gone from 
that neighbourhood, after telling 
fortunes to most of the people in 
the town. The same summer, a 
numerous horde had been driven 
irom the towaship of Rotherham ; 
and there bad beea two encampments 
in the neighbourhood ot Sheffield. 

“ The winter before the last, se- 
vere as it was, a cong of about fifty or 
sixty lay upon Bramley Moor, three 
miles from Chesterficld. This in- 
formation was received from Joseph 
Storrs of Chestertield, who has been 
an assiduous coadjutor. From the 
same authority, the writer learns that 
adumber of Gypsies usually came to 
Duckmanton, near Chesterfield, at 
the feast, who appear to be in pretty 
good re putation io their transactions, 
Also that there is a party of Gypsies 
who frequent Socombe-lane, near 
Shirbrook, which is two miles east 
a Pleasley. They are called Boss 
well’s gang, consisting of twelve, 
aod sometimes more, who mostly 
come once a year, and sometimes 
continue there for most of it. A 
Woman among them is about go 
Years old, ‘Lhey support a good 
character; and one of them who 
bought a pony, had credit for it, 
and paid hone sly on his return, 
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** After obtaining information at 
Norwood, of the «inter- quarters in 
London, to which Gypsies resorted, 
the author had an interview with 
branches of several families of them, 
collected at the house ot his friend 
William Corder, Grocer, in Broad- 
street, Giles’s. And in justice to 
them he must observe, that however 
considerably the fear, of apprehen- 
sion as vagrants may dispose them, 
when on travel and among strangers, 
to elude their inquiries, no disposi- 
tion to do so appears in the company 
of persons to whom they are known, 
and in whom they can repose conli- 
dence. 

“ Being accustomed to lay out 
their money at the shop of this gro- 
cer, he said they would be very ready 
to attend upon his invitation; and 
accordingly, a number of them soon 
made their appearance, ‘They said 
there were about twenty of the 
name of Lovell, who lodged in 
Bowles’s yard, in the neighbour- 
hood. These acknowledged theme 
selves Gypsies, and many of thein 
had the features, as well as the come 
plexion of Asiatics. 

« Their account is, that they 
come into lodgings at Michaelmas, 
and continue till April, then they 
set aut on travel, and go into Nor- 
folk, &c. 

‘¢ That some time ago, some of 
them had embraced an offer to edu- 
cate their children at St. Patrick's 
charity school, which bad been es- 
tablished by the chaplain of the 
Portuguese ambassador ; but some 
dissatisfaction arising in Consequence 
of the religion of the conductors of 
that Institution, they bad removed 
their chikdren to the school for the 
Irish, taught by Partak Ivery, No. 
5, George-sireet, 

“ Uriab Lovell, the head of one 


the families, made a very decent ap- 
pearance ; 
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(188) State of Gypsies tn and about London. 


pearance; three of his children 
have been four winters at school, 
atid learned to read and write ; tbeir 
father having paid six pence per week 
for each of them,- Partak was sent 
for, and came to the house of Wil- 
liam Corder, where he confirmed 
the above account, saying there had 
been six..Gypsey. children at his 
school, and that, when placed 
among others, they were reducible 
to order. ae Ca 


Names. Family. 
John Lovell, wife and 6 children, 
James Lovell, do. 6 do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Joseph Lovell, do. 3 
Thomas Lovell, do. 2 
William Lovell, do. I 
Lussha Cooper, do. to—_ do, 
Corrie Lovell, do, § do. 
Uriah Lovell, do. 6 do. 
Thomas Lovell, do. 7 do. 
Solomon Lovell, do. 4 do, 
Solomon Jones, do. 2 do. 


Men and Women, 22——52 Children. 
John Lee, wife and 9 children, 
Richard Taylor, do. $ . do. 
Betsey Lovell, widow, 


Joseph Lovell, wife 1 do. 
Diana Lee, widow, 

Mansfield Lee, wife odo. 
Zachariah Lee, do, Oo do. 
Thomas Smith, do. 5 do, 


Thomas Porter, do. 3 do. 
*harlotte Allen, widow, 7 do. 


James Cole, wife 4 do, 

-dward Martin, do. 2 do. 
Samuel Martin, do, 6 do. 
John Sinfield, do, © do, 
Joha Taylor, do. 3 sd. 


‘« These Gypsies, like those upon 
Hainault forest, appeared to be 
greatly delighted at meeting with a 
person acquainted, as they thonghr, 
with their language, and were re. 
markably free in speaking it, 

‘€ James Corder, son of William 
Corder, obtained the fillowing ac- 
connt of some of the Jodgers in 
Westminster, and in the Borough, 
xe. 


Occupation and Residence. 
Chair-boitomer, ‘Tunbridge-strect, 
Tinker, Church-lane. 
Chair-bottomer, Sew-street, 
Chair-botiomer, Banbridge-street. 
Knife-grinder, Churct«street, 
Rat-catcher, Lottenhan-court-road, 
Knife-grinder, Bolton-street. 
Chair-bottomer, Bolton street, 
Knife-grinder, Paddington, 
Chair-bottomer, New.street. 
Baskét-maker and Wire-worker, 

Battle-bridge, 


Chair-bottomer, Tothill-fields. 

Wire-w@rker, New-street. 

Supports d ny her son Joseph Lovell, 

Bellows-mender, Shoreditch. 

Sells Farthenware, Shoreditch, 

Tinker and Grinder, Shoreditch, 

Fiddler - travels the Country. 

Chair-bottomer, Lisson-green, Pad- 
dington. 

Works at the Canal, Paddington. 

Sells Earthenware, Kent-street, Boe 
rough, : 

Lamp-lighter and Grinder, Kent 
street, Borough. 

Sells Fruit in the Street, Kent-stree', 
Borough. 

Journeyman Saddler, White-street. 

Sells Fish in the Streets, White street. 

Ditto, Ditto. 


Men and Women, 25-———44 Children, 
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State of Gypsies in and alout Londen. 


« There has not been any infor- 
mation obtained concerning who 
winter in Bull's Court, Kingsland 
Riad; or in Cooper's Gardens. 

© The older Gypsey ciildren as- 
sist their parents in their trades; a 
fiw of the younger go to school 
dering winter. © Most of these who 
have children, are desirous of their 
reéeiv ine an edecation ; though but 
few bave the means of procuring 
it. 

“ They complain of the scarcity 
of wotk': and in some instances ap- 
pear to be distressed for want of it; 
the more so, as their ideas of inde- 
pendence prévent their applying to 
parishes for assistance. It is much 
to their credit, that-so few instances 
occur of their begging in London. 
In the minutes of evidence before 
the Committee of the House of 
Commons, on mendicity, there is 
only one'example of a Gypsey girl 
begging in-the streets. 

“ Some of the women go in a 
morning to principal houses in the 
squares, before the heads of the fa- 
milies have risen, and tell fortunes 
to the servants, from whom they 
obtain sixpence or a shilling each. 

“ A few of the Gypsies continue 
ail the year ia London, excepting 
their attendance ‘at fairs in the vici- 
nity. Others, when work is scarce, 
9 out twenty or thirty miles round 
the metropolis, carrying their imple- 
ments with them on asses; and 
‘apport themselves by the employ- 
ment they obtain in the towns and 
Villages through which they pass; 
and assist sometimes in hay-making, 
and plucking hops, in the counties 
of Kent, Surry, and Sussex. 

“ Among those who have winter- 
quarters in London, there are a few 
that take circuits of great extent. 
Some of them mentioned going 
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crossing Bedfordshire aod Bucking- 
hamsliire to Herefordshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, ' Bristol, &c. Others 
spoke of being at Yarmouth, Ports. 
mouth, South Wales, Wiltshire, 
xe. 

“« There is reason to think, the 
greatest part of the Island is’ tras 
versed in different directions, by 
hordes of Gypsies. 

‘* For the purpose of comparirg 
the language of the English Gypsies 
with that of the Continental, exhi- 
bited in Section VIII, the following 
list of words was sent to James 
Corder, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 
He obtained from the Gypsies in his 
neighbourhood the translation aftix- 
ed to them. 


English. Gypsey. 
« Qne Yake 
Two Duée 
Three Trin 
Four Stor 
Five Pan 
Ten Dyche 
Head Charro 
Eyes Yock 
Nose Nack 
Bread Mor 
Rread and butter Kil-mor 
Beer Limbar 
Hair Bilo 
Cold day Shil-dewes 
Hot day Tal-dewes 
Far Kau 
Day Dewes 
Night Raut 
White Parnau 
Sheep Bolko 
Hog Borlo 
Fish Marcho 
House Kare 
Gold Sonnekar 
Silver Rupe 
Dog Jukou 
Horse Grarre 


‘« When it is known that Gyp- 
throuch Herts into Suffolk, then sics ure unacquainted with letters, 
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and that James Corder, who took 
from the mouth of those in the pa- 
rish called St. Giles, the preceding 


Gypsey words, did not know of 


Grelimavn's vocabulary, the coinci- 
dence appears very remarkable ; 
but it is still more so with the Pur- 
kish Gypsey specimen by Jacob 
Bryant, exhibited also in the 8th 
Section. Robert Forster, of Tot- 
tenbam, who bas been a coadjutor 
in this work, transmitted the fol- 
lowing collection of words obtained 
from Gypsies in his neighbour- 
hood. 


Gypsey. English. 
“« Parnee Water 
Jewcal Dog 
Maurau Bread 
Kil-maurau Bread and batter 
Livenar Beer 
Shilledenés Cold day 
Taldu Hot day 
Moila Ass 
G ur Horse 


lu the conversation a clergy- 


Siale of Gypsies in and alout London. 


man had with the Bosswe}l gang, 
as published io the Christian Guar- 
dian for 1812 and 1813, they told 
him Chum was the san; Chum, the 
moon; Ka/mdéro, bread aad butter; 
and Livina, drink. The first two 
of these words almost exactly accord 
with Grellmann's vocabulary, and 
the latter as nearly with ‘Robert 
Forster's and James Corder's col- 
lection from Gypsies in and about 
London, 

‘‘ From the comparative views 
which have been taken of Gypsey 
expressions in various countries, 
there is reason to conclude that 
wherever they have been scattered 
on the face of the earth, they have 
spoken and transmitted the, same 
language to their descendants. 1 bat 
it should have been preserved bi 
them, when among people of othe: 
tongues, throughout centuries, for 
no purpose that we are acquainted 
with, but that of concealment, ts 
indeed astonishing.” 
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Ow Wine-cauze Lamps ror THE PR&YENTION OF COMBUSTION IN 
CoLcigeRigs. 


[By Sir Hemenry Davy. 


“ JT HAVE already had the honor 
of communicating to the 
Royal Society an account of a safe 
light, which becomes extinguished 
when introduced into very explosive 
mixtures of fire-damp; in this com- 
munication I shall describe a light 
which wil burn in any explosive 
mixture of fire-damp, and the light 
ot which arises from the combustion 
of the fire-damp itself. 
“ ‘The invention consists in co- 


Vering or surrounding the flame of 


alamp or candle by a wire sieve; 
the cuarsest that I have tried with 
perfect safety contained 625 aper- 
tures In a square inch, and the wire 
was 5, of an inch in thickness, the 
finest 6400 apertures in a square 
weh, and the wire was =1,5 of an 
inch in diameter. 

* When a lighted Jamp or candle 
srewed into a ring soldered to a 
cylinder of wire gauze, having no 
apertures, ¢ xcept those of the gauze 
Of sale apertures, is tntroduced into 
the Most explosive mixture of car 
buretted bydrogene and air, the 
cylinder becomes filled with a bright 
flame, and this flame continues to 
burn as long as the mixture is ex- 





From the Philosophical Transactions. } 


plosive. When the carburetted hy- 
Jrogene is tothe air as 1 to 12, the 
flame of the wick appears within 
the flame of the fire-damp; when 
the proportion is as high as 1 to 7, 
the flame of the wick disappears. 

‘’ When the thickest wires are 
used in the gauze, it becomes 
trongly red hot, particularly at the 
top, but yet no explosion takes 
piace. The flame is brighter the 
larger the apertures of the gauze: 
and the cylinder of 625 apertures 
to the square inch, gives a most 
brilliant Jight in a mixture of one 


part of gas from the distillation of 


coal, and 7 parts of air; the lower 
part of the flame is green, the 
middie purple, and the upper part 
blue. 

‘« T have tried cylinders of 6400 
apertures to the square inch, in 
mixtures of oxygene and carburet- 
ted hydrogene, and even in mix- 
tures of oxygene and hydrogene; 
and though the wire became in- 
tensely red hot, yet explosions 
never took place: the combustion 
was entirely limited to the interior 
of the lamp. 

‘* In all these experiments there 
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was a noise like that produced by 
the burning of bydrogene gas in 
open tubes. 

‘* These extraordinary and unex- 
pected results led to many inquiries 
respecting the nature and commu- 
nication of flame: but my’ object, 
at present, is only to point out their 
application to the use of the collier. 

** All that he require’ to ensure 
security, are small wire cages to 
surround his candle or his lamp, 
which may be made for a few pence, 
and of which various modifications 
may be adopted ; and the applica- 
tion of this discovery will not only 
presefve him from the fire-damp, 
but enable him to apply it to use, 
and to destroy it at the same time 
that it gives bim an useful Jisht. 

* Geute made of brass wire, .', 
of an inch in thickness, aud con- 
taining only ten apertures to the 
iach, Or 100 apertures in the square 
inch, emploved im the usual way as 
a guard of flame, did not commu- 
nicate explosion ia a mixture of 1 
part of coal gas, and 12 parts of 
air, as long as it was cool, but as 
soon as the top became hot, an ex- 
plosion took place. 

‘* A quick lateral motion like- 
wise enabled it to communicate ex- 
plosion. 

‘* Gause made of the same wire, 
containing 14 apertures to the inch, 
or 196 apertures to the square inch, 
did not communicate explosion till 
it became stronely red hot, when it 
was oo longer safe in explosive 
mixtures of coal gas; but no mo- 
tion that could be given to it, by 
shaking it in a close jar, produced 
explosion. 

“ Tron wire gauze of ss, and 
comaining 240 apertures in the 
square inch, was safe in explosive 
matures of coal g 4s, oll it became 


sironcly red hot at the top. 









































[192] On Wire Gauze Lamps for preventing Combustion in Collier, 


“ Tron wire gauze of 4's, and of 
24 apertnres to the inch, or of 576 
to the square inch, appeared safe 
vader all givcumstances ip explosive 
mixtures of coal gas. I kept upa 
continual flame in a cylinder of this 
kind, 8 inches bigh and 2 inches in 
diameter, for a quarter of an hour, 
varying the proportions of coal gis 
aud air as far as was compatible 
with their inflammation ; the ‘op of 
the cylinder, for some minutes, was 
sttongly red hot, but thoagh the 
mixed gas was passed rapidly 
through it by pressuse trom a gaso- 
meter and a pair of double bellows, 
so as to make it @ species of blast 
furnace, yet no explosion took 
place, ) 

** [ mentioned in my last em- 
munication to the Society, that a 
flame confined in a cylinder of very 
fine wire gauze, did not explode a 
mixture of oxygene and hydrogene, 
but that the gases burnt in it with 
great vivacity. I have repeated this 
experiment ia nearly a pint of the 
most explosive asixture of the two 
cases; they burnt violently within 
the cylinder, but, though the upper 
part became nearly white hot, yet 
110 explosion was commanicated, 
and it was necessary to withdraw 
the cylinder to prevent the brass 
wire from being melted. 

“« These resutts are best explained 
by considering the nature of the 
flame of combustible bodies, whieh, 
in all cases, must be considered 26 
the combustion of an explosiwe wti- 
ture of inflammable gas, or vapour 
and air; for it earmot be regarded 
as a mere combustion at the 
of contact of the inflammable mx: 
ter: and the fact is proved b; 
holding a taper or a piece of —_ 
ing phosphorus within a barge fla 
made by the combustion of alcoho. 


the flame of tbe candle or of the 
phosphorus 














ue 








phosphorus will appear in the cen- 
ve of the other flame, proving that 
hore is oxygene even in the interior 
part. : 

“The beat cormnnicated by 
fumhe must depend upon its mass: 
this is shown by the fact that the 
top of a slendet cylinder of wire 
gauze hardly ever becomes dull red 
in the experiment on an explosive 
mixture, whilst in a larger cylinder 
mads of the «ame material, the 
centfal part‘of the top soon becomes 
bright red. A large quantity of 
cold air thrown upon a small flame, 
lowers its beat beyond the explosive 
point, afi in extinguishing a flame 
by blowing upon ‘it, the effect is 
probably principally produced by 
this cause, assisted by a dilution of 
the Explosive mixture. 

“9 a piece of wire ganze sieve 
is held over a flame of a lamp or of 
conl gas, it prevents the flame fiom 
pasting it, and the phenomenon is 
preci-ely sinmlar to that exhibited by 
the wire ‘gauze cylinders; the air 
passing through is found very hot, 
for it will convert paper into char- 
coal; and it isan explosive mixture, 
for it will inflame if 9 lighted taper 
i presented to it, bat it is cooled 
helow the explosive point, by pass- 
ine throngh wires even red bot, and 
by being mixed with a considerable 
quantity of air comparatively cold. 
The ‘real temperature of visible 
flame is perhaps as high as any we 
are acquainted with. Mr. Tennant 
was i) the habit of showing an ex- 
periment, which demonstrates the 
intensity of its heat. He used to 
fsa small filament of plativam in 
the flame of acommon candle ; and 
it is proved by many facts, that a 
siream of air may be made to ren- 
der a metallic body white hot, yet 
hot be itself luminous. 

ns A-considerable mass of heated 

1816, 
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metal is required to inflame even 
coal gas, or the contsct of the same 
mixure with an extensive heated 
surface. An iron wire of .', of an 
inch and 8 inches Jong, red hot, 
when held perpendicularly in a 
Stream of coal gas, did not inflame 
it, nor did a short wire of + of an 
inch produce the effect held hori- 
zontally ; but wire of thie same size, 
when six inches of it wete red hot, 
and when it was held perpendicu- 
larly in a bottle, containing an ex- 
plosive mixture, so that heat was 
successively communicated to por- 
tions of the gas, produced its ex- 
plosion. 

** A certain degree of mechanical 
force which rapidly throws portions 
of cold explosive mixture) epon 
flame, prevents explosion at the 
point of contact; thus on pressing 
an explosive mixture of coal gas 
from a syringe, or a gum. elastic 
bottle, it barns only at some distance 
from the aperture from which it is 
disengaged. 

** ‘Taking all these circumstances 
into aceount, there appears no dit- 
ficulty in explaining the combnstion 
of explosive mixtures within and 
not without the cylinders; for a 
current is established from be!ow 
upwards, and the hottest part of the 
cylinder is where the 
combustion, the water, carbonic 
acid, or azote, which are not in- 
flammable, pass out. .The gas 
which enters is not suflicienily 
heated on the outside of the 
wire to be exploded, and as the 
gases are no where confined, there 
cap be no mechanical force pressing 
currents of flame towards the same 
point, 

«« It will be needless to enter 
into further illustrations of the the- 
oretical part of the subject: and | 
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what I am sure will be gratifying 
to the Society, that the cylinder 
lamps have been tried in two of the 
most dangerous mines near New- 
oastle, with perfect success; and 
from the communications | have 









Ties. 


had from the collieries, there js 
every treason to believe that they 
will be immediately adopted in all 
the mines in that neighhourhond. 
where there is any danger fron 
fire-damp.” 


Sxetcu or THs Suepuerns or THe Lanpxs in THe Sours 
or Frarce. 


{By Tuomas Maynaap, Fsq. 


From tbe Jeurnal of Science and 


the Arts. } 


tween the mouths of the 
Adour and the Gironde, along the 
sea coast, and, according to tradi- 
tion, was once the bed of the sea 
itself, which flowed in as far as 
Dax. Throvgh this district the 
Guards marched from Bayonne, at 
the conclusion of the war in June 
1814, to embark at Bourdeaux. 


ee bape tract of country lies be- 


This afforded us an opportunity of 


seeing a country seldom visited by 
travellers. It isa bed of sand, flat, 
in the strictest sense of the word, 
and abounding with extensive pine 
woods. These woods aflord tur- 
pentine, resin, and charcoal, for 
trade, as well as a sort of candles, 
used by the peasantry, made of 
yarn dipt in the turpentine. The 
road is through the sand, unaltered 
by art, except where it is so loose 
and deep as to require the trunks 
of the fir-trees to be laid across to 
give it firmness. The villages and 
hamlets stand on spots of fertile 
ground, scattered like islands among 
the sands. The appearance of a 
corn-field on each side of the road, 
fenced by green hedges, a clump of 


trees ata little distance, and the 
spire of a rustic church tapering 
from among them, gave notice ot 
our approach to an inhabited spot. 
On entering the villages, we found 
neat white cottages, scattered along 
a bit of green, surrounded by well 
cultivated gardens and orchards, 
and shaded by fine old oaks and 
walnuts, Through the ceotre of 
the village, a brook of the clearest 
water was always seen rupping 
amongst meadows and hay-fields, 
and forming a most grateful con- 
trast to the heat and dust of the 
sandy road. It was b-tween the 
villages of Castel and La Bubarre 
that we first saw these shepherds, 
mounted on stilts, and striding, 
like. storks, along the flat. These 
stilts raise them from three to five 
feet: the foot rests on a surface, 
adapted to its sole, carved out of 
the solid wood ; a flat part, shaped 
to the outside of the leg, and reach- 
ing to below the bend of the knee, 
is strapped round the calf and 
ankle. ‘The foot is covered bya 
piece of raw sheep's hide. — In these 
sults they move with perfect a 
th, 
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dom, and astonishing rapidity; and 
they have their balance so com- 
pletely, that they run, jump, stoop, 
and even dance, with ease and 
afety. We made them run races 
for a piece of money, put on a 
stone on the ground, to which they 
need down with = surprising 
sickness. They cannot stand quite 
sill without the aid of a long staff, 
which they always carry in their 
hands. This guards them against 
any accidental tmp, and when they 
wish to be at rest, forms a third 
leg, that keeps them steady. ‘The 
habit of using the stilts is acquired 
early, and it appeared that the 
smalier the boy was, the longer it 
was necessary to have his stilts. 





Sketch of the Shepherds of the Landes in the South of France. 










the natural leg, the feet are kept 
out of the water, which lies dee 
during winter on the sands, and 
from the heated sand during the 
summer: in addition to which, the 
sphere of vision over so perfect a 
flat is materially increased by the 
elevation, dnd the shepherd can 
see his sheep much further on stilts 
than he could from the ground, 
This department of France is little 
known, and if what I have here 
related be as new to your readers 
as it was to meat the time [ first 
saw them, this description may 
possibly afford them some amuse- 
ment, 





Account or THE EarTHavake or CaRACCaSs, 


[By B. Pacacito Faxar. 


*FISHE ridge of mountains, 

I which branches out from 
the Andes near the isthmus of 
Panama, and which, taking the 
direction of the eastern coast, crosses 
part of New Granada, and Vene- 
tucla seems to have been the seat 
of that earthquake, which on the 
26th March, 1812, destroyed many 
populous towns of the province of 
Caraccas, It is this branch of the 
Cordilliera that forms the Sierra- 
nevada of Chita, that of Merida- 
de-Maracaybo, and the height 
called La-Silla-de-Caracca ; and it 
& between these three remarka- 
ble points that the mines of gold 
of Pamplona. the mineral water 
of Merida-de-Maracaybo, and the 
mines of copper of Aroa, are found. 


jestical 


From the same, } 


Between the picturesque Sierra- 
nevada of Merida-de-Maracaybo, 
and La-Silla-le-Caraca, where spring 
is perpetual, the earthquake was 
most strongly felt, 

** At the south-east of this ridge 
of mountains, there are plains of @n 
immense extent, covered with dif- 
ferent species of grasses, and watered 
by innumerable torrents, which 
falling from the mountains, and 
uniting in different bodies, ma- 

ly enterthe Orinoco. These 
plains were likewise convulsed for 
above 120 leagues in Venezuela: 
the towns situate immediately at 
the foot of the Cordilliera, or in the 
valleys between them, suffered most 
severely : those seated in the plains 


did not suffer considerable injury, 
N2 though 


[195] 
By means of these odd additions to 
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though violently shaken. For five 
months a continued drought bad 
parched the earth, no rain having 
fallen, aod in the preceding month 
of December, a slight shock of an 
earthquake had been felt at Ca- 
raccas. It was on the eve of the 
Crucifixion, when. Catholics as- 
sembled together in their churches 
to commemorate with public prayers 
and processions the sufferings and 

erits of their Redeemer, that this 
sad catastrophe bappewed. The 
weather was fine, the air serene, 
when between four and five P.M. 
a hollow sound like the roar of a 
cannon was heard, which was fol- 
lowed by a violent oscillatory mo- 
tion from west to east, which lasted 
about seventeen seconds, and which 
stopped all the public clocks: the 
convulsion diminished for some 
moments, but was succeeded by a 
more violent shock than the first 
for 20 seconds almost, keeping the 
same direction: a calm followed, 
which lasted about 14 seconds, 
atter which the most alarming 
trepidation of the earth teok place 
for 1g seconds, The tota] duration 
about one minute and 1§ seconds. 
‘The inhabitants of Caraccas, struck 
with terror, unitedly and loudly 
implored the protection of heaven ; 
some ran wildly through the streets ; 
some remained immoveable with 
astonishment» while others crowd- 
ing into the churches, sought 
retuge at the foot of the altar. The 
crash of falling buildings, the 
clonds of dust tiom their ruins, 
whith filed the air, the anxious 
cries of mothers, who, inquired in 
vain for their children lost in. the 
tumult, increased the horrors of 
this sad day To this scene of 
disorder succeeded the most borrible 
despair. Dead bodies, wounded 
persons crying for protection pre- 
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sented themselves every where to 
those who had escaped from the 
catastophe, and who could not 
torn their eyes trom these objects 
of pity and horror, without meeting 
with heaps of ruin, whch had 
buried hundreds of unfortunate 
persons, whose lamentations use- 
lessly, pierced their hearts, for it was 
impossible to give relief, or as. 
sistance to all. 

“It has been computed that in 
this calamitous day, near 20,0c0 
persons perished at Venezuela. A 
great part. of th: veteran troops 
were of this number; and al! the 
arms destined for the defence o! 
their country were buried unde: 
the ruins of the barracks. The 
towns of Caraccas, Merida-de-Mo- 
racaybo, and Laguaira were totally 
destroyed ; those of Barquirineto, 
Sanfclipe, and others suffered con- 
siderably. It is to be remarked 
that Truxillo, which is situate be- 
tween Merida-de Maracaybo, and 
Sanfelipe, experienced very little 
damage. At the last place, near 
the mines of Aroa, the first signal 
they had of the earthquake was an 
electric. shock, which deprived 
many persons of their power of 
motion ; and in Valencia, Caraccas, 
and the neighbouring country the 
iubabitants were, for about twenty 
days after the earthquake, in 20 
extraordinary state of ifritability. 
Many persons, who suffered from 
intermittent fevers, recovered imme- 
diately in consequence of the effect 
of the earthquake, 

** At Vallecillo, near Valeri, 
a rivulet spouted out from 4 hill, 
which continued to flow for some 
hours after the earthquake, am 
which I visited a few days alter. 
The river Guaire, which, rum 
through the Valley of Caraccas, *#° 


greatly swelled soon afier the 
eaithquake, 
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Account of the Earthquake of Caraccas. 


earthquake, ‘and remained in that 
sate ‘tor several days. The water 
of the bay of Maracaybo withdrew 
considerably, and it is said that 
the mountain Avila, which sepa- 
rates Caraccas from Laguaira, sank 
several feet into the earth. 

“ The earthquakes continued for 
many days, we may say, withont 
interruption : they diminished as it 
were by degrees, though the last 
were remarkably strong. So late 
as the month of October of the 
same year there was a violent shock. 
The earthquake of the 26th March 
was felt at Santafé de-Bogoté, and 
even at Carthagena, though it was 
very little felt at Cumana. 

“In the following April a vol- 
cano burst out in the island of St. 
Vincent. About the time of the 
eruption, a noise like that of a 
cannon was heard at Caraceas and 
Laguaira, which caused a general 
alarin, the inhabitants of each place 
supposing that the neighbouring 
town was attacked by the enemy. 
This roaring noise was distinctly 


[1971 


heard, where the river Nula fells 
into the Apure, which is more than 
100 Jeagues from Caraccas. In the 
same year, 1812, many strong 
shocks of an earthquake were felt 
at Samaica, and Curacoa. 

“ The earthquake of the 26th 
March alarmed so deeply the in- 
habitants of Venezuela that they 
expected to see the earth open and 
swallow them at every convulsion, 
and it having happened on the 
anniversary of their political revolu- 
tion, made them) suppose it had 
incurred the displeasure of the 
Almighty. The clergy, who were 
enemies to the revolution, as their 
privilege had been diminished by 
the new constitution of Venezuela, 
availed themselves of the disposition 
of the people, and preached every 
where against the new republic, 
Such was the beginning of the 
civil war at Venezuela ; a war which 
has desolated those beautiful coun- 
tries, and whieh has destroyed the 
tenth part of their population,” 





Asstract or an Account of THE Waite Mountains in New 
HamesHige. 


[By Jacon Bigztow, M.D. From the New England Joyrnal of Medix 


cine aud Surgery. ] 


“TN the United States, ex- 

clasive, or possibly inclusive, 
of Louisiana, the highest point or 
ridge of land is undoubtedly that 
of the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire. From the earliest 
settlement of the country, these 
Mountains have attracted the notice 
ofthe iohabitants and of mariners 


along the coast, by the distance at 
which they are visible, and the 
whiteness of their appearance dur- 
ing three-quarters of the year (being 
then covered with snow). They 


were for a jong time the subject of 
fabulous representations; the In- 
dians had a superstitious dread of 
them, and travellers who ae 
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ally ascended their summits, re- 
turned with exaggerated reports of 
the difficulty and distance, as well 
as of the strange productions found 
on the more elevated parts of their 
surface. 

‘* These mountains are situated 
in latitude about 44°15° N. and 
longitude, 71° 20° W. from Green- 
wich ; and are distant about 150 
miles from Boston. 

“ The party approached them 
from the north-west, near the town 
of Lancaster, on the Counecticut 
river, 25 miles from their base. 
Thirteen miles from their base, the 
White Hills presented the appear- 
ance of a continued waving range 
of summits of which it was difficult 
to select the highest. At Rose- 
brook's, (within four miles and a 
half,) the view of them was very 
distinct: the character of the sum- 
mits was clearly discerned, five or 
six of which were entirely bald, and 
presented the appearance of a grey 
and ragged mass of stones towering 
above the woods, with which the 
sides and base were clothed. In 
several places a broad continued 
stripe descended the mountains, 
having the appearance of a regular 
road cut through the trees and 
rocks from near the base to the 
summit. On examining these with 
a telescope they were found to be 
channels of streams, and in several 
places the water could be seen 
dashing down the rocks. 

*« In a plain near the base of the 
mountains was a pond of one or 
two acres, situated near the road, 
and having no other inlet or outlet, 
appeared to be the principal source 
of the Saco river. The waters of 
this stream being collected from 
several sources, proceed directly 
toward the side of the mountain. 
At the point where, to all appear- 





Abstract of an Account of the 





ance, they must be intercepted jp 
their course, there occurs one of 
the most extraordinary features of 
the place, well known by the narne 
of the Notch. The whole mountain, 
which otherwise forms a continued 
range, is here cloven down quite 
to its base, affording a free opening 
to the waters of the Saco, which 
pass off with a gradual descent 
toward the sea, ‘This gap is so 
narrow that space has with difficulty 
been obtained for the road, which 
follows the course of the Sac 
through the Notch to the eastward. 
In one place the river disappears, 
being lost in the caves and crevices 
of the rocks and under the shelves 
of the adjoining precipice, re-appear- 
ing at length at the distance of some 
rods below. The Notch gradually 
widens into a long narrow valley, 

** There is no part of the moun- 
tain more interesting than the 
scenery of this natural gap: the 
crags and precipices on both sides 
rise at an angle of great steepness, 
forming a support for the lofty 
ridges above. One of the most 
picturesque objects was a cliff pre- 
senting a perpendicular face, of 
great height, and crowned at its 
inaccessible summit, with a pro- 
fusion of flowering shrabs. For 
many miles below the commence- 
ment of the Notch, the eye meets 
on both sides a successivn of steep 
and precipitous mountains rising to 
the height of some thousands of 
feet, and utterly inaccessible from 
the valley beneath, 

‘In some instances fire bad run 
over the sides of the mountains, 
destroying the vegetation, and leav- 
ing the dead trunks of the trees 
standing like stubble 1 a field, 
and presenting a singular appeat 
ance of desolation for miles 19 
extent. ““ The 
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Write Mountains in New Hampshire. 


« The White Hills have been 
ascended by various routes. The 
course which is usually considered 
as attended with the least difficulty, 
and which was adopted by Dr. 
Bigelow and his party, is that which 
commences at the town of Con- 
way, and fullows the course of Ellis 
river, a northern branch of the 
Saco, which has its origin high in 
the mountains. After leaving the 
borders of cultivation, the course 
lies through thick woods, on a 
level, or with a gentle ascent, not 
much encumbered with an ander 
growth of bushes, for six miles. 
The party encamped for the night 
at the mouth of the New river, a 
principal branch of the Etlis, « hich 
takes its name from the recency 
of its origin, which happened in 
the month of October, 1775, when 
during a great flood which took 
place in cousequence of heavy rains, 
a large body of waters, which had 
formerly descended by other chan- 
nels, found their way over the 
eastern brink of the mountains, 
and tell down towards the Ellis, 
carrying the rocks and trees before 
them in their course, and inundatlag 
the adjacent country. By ‘this 
freshet the banks of the Saco were 
overtlowed, cattle were drowned, 
aud fields of corn swept away and 
destroyed. Since that period, the 
New river has remained a constant 
stream. From the encampment, 
which was seven miles from the 
top of the mountain, they proceeded 
the next day, two or three miles 
by the side of Ellis river, on a 
gradual ascent; then leaving the 
Filis river for one of its principal 
branches called Cutler's river, lead- 
ing directly towards the principal 
summit. After climbing by the 
side of the stream for a considerable 
distance, the trees of the forest 
around began to diminish in height, 





(199) 
and they arrived at the second 
zone of the mountain. This is 


entirely covered with a thick low 
growth of evergreens, principally 
the black spruce and silver fir, 
which rise about the height of a 
man, and put out numerous long 
horizontal branches, closely inter- 
woven with each other, and sur- 
round the mountain with a formi- 
dable hedge a quarter of a mile in 
thickness. 

“ On emerging from this thicket 
the barometer stood at 25.93. giv- 
ing the elevation above the sea at 
4443 feet: they were then above 
all woods, and at the foot of what 
is called the bald part, which arose 
before them with a steepness sur- 
passing that of any ground before 
passed, and presenting to view a 
huge, dreary, irregular pile of dark 
naked rocks. 

‘« Then crossing a plain, a gentle 
slope of a quarter of a mile, they 
began to climb upon the side. The 
ascent of half a mile was laborious, 
and performed by stepping from 
one rock to another, as they pre- 
sented themselves like irregular 
stairs winding on the broken surface 
of the mountain. In the interstices 
of these rocks were occasionally 
patches of dwarfish fir and spruce, 
and beautiful tutts of small Alpine 
shrubs shen in full flower. (July.) 

« Having surmounted this height, 
they arrived at a second plain, 
which, lke the first, was covered 
with withered grass, and a few 
tufts of flowers. There remained 
now to be ascended only the prine 
cipal peaks, designated by the name 
of the Sugar Loaf, or Mount Wash- 
ington. The day was uncommonly 
fine, yet the atmosphere was hazy, 
and the view of remote objects very 
indistinct. 

‘« The anticipations of the party 
were not realized in regard to 
several 
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several phenomena. they had been 
taught to, expect at the summit. 
The state of the:air was mild; the 
thermometer stood at.57° Fauir. on 
the sumruit ;)at ,42), @ clock ou the 
same day, at Conway, 25 miles 
distant on tbe plain, below, it was 
at 80°. The .spow-lay.in patches 
of ap acre in extent mpor the sides, 
but appeared to de rapidly . dis- 
sulying They were not conscious 
of any material alteration in the 
density of the atmesphere, as nei- 
ther sound. ner tespiration were 
perceptiby impeded. Instead of 
an absence froin these barren regions 
of animal and vegetable life, mul- 
titudes of insects buzzing around 
the highest rocks, were tound, and 
every stone was covered with li- 
chens, and some plants were in flower 
in the crevices within a few feet 
of the summit. The ascent from 
the eucampment at the mouth of 
New river, including rests, had 
ewployed six hours and an half. 
‘The great distance at which these 
mountuins are visible, and apparent 
length of their ascent, led to esti- 
nates of their height, considerably 
exceeding the probable truth. A 
mountain barometer of Engletield’s 
construction, stood on the summit, 
af HOOD, at 24.22; the thermometer 
being at57. Onthe same day at 
Cambridge, this barometer stood at 
29.95. and the thermometerat 76°; 
this difference of the barometer, 
alter making the necessary core 
rections, would give, according to 
SiH. C. Engleticld’s formula, a 
difference of 6230 feet in the alti- 
tude of the two places. The up- 
permost or bald portion of the 
mountain, (1800 feet in height), 
was found to consist wholly of a 
pore irregular disconnected heap of 
POCKS. 


Guciss and micaceous schistus, o1 
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rather an: intermediate substance 
between. the tx *rovailed,. Vhe 
mrea is abuneat nts but 
is “Static UION; Unerv: irre. 
gular, aod! often risrrupler by thin 
strata of quarte Owing to the 
irregular position of the rocks, the 
strata were found resting in every 
possible direction, Large veins of 
quartz very frequently traversed 
them, an) specimens of pure mica, 
the plates «of whieh are several 
maches in diameter, were occasionally 
obtained, 

Inthe middle and lowcr parts of 
the mountain, the micacecous slate 
appeared to be more pertecily form. 
ed, and the strata were remarkably 
smooth and even, and their fissure 
presenting the most brilliant silvery 
lustre. The bed of the cascade at 
New river, was principally of this 
material, intersected by thick veins 
of quartz, which contained large 
crystals of schorl, The pebbles in 
the streams were chiefly of mica- 
ceous slate, and occasionally of 
gneiss, granite, and pare white 
quartz. ‘They also met with bora- 
blende containing traces of car 
bonate of lime. In some places 
where the geology of the mountain 
was exposed, the lower siraia were 
of green-stone and green-stone slate, 
with some granite. Higher up, 
granite and gneiss prevailed; the 
green-stone is fine grained, con- 
taining pyrites; the green-stane 
slatecontains actinote; the granite 
contains emerald tourmaline, white 
quartz, and feldspar,’ white’ and 
reddish mica, and garnets of 
different sizes > the granite is dis- 
tinetly ‘stratified. ‘The’ strata of 
these rocks aré from six inches (0 
many feet in'thickness, the granite 
being thickest; generally two OF 
or three feet; the dip of the strata 
is small, and from the —— 
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White Mountains in New Hampsiiire. 


Fhe rock on the summit, and for 
sme hundred feet below, was 
gaciss, afterwards granite prevailed. 
Near the Notch the rocks were of 
coarse reddish jasper, and porphyry, 

“The vegetation of the White 
Hills has been divided with pro- 
priety into three zones. 1. That 
of the common forest trees; 2. that 
of dwarf evergreens; and 3. that 
of alpine, plants, 

«« The woods which extend from 
the base up the sides to the height 
of about goco feet from the sea, 
consist of the rock maple, the silver 
fir, the bemlock, the black and 
white spruce, the white pine, the 
beech, the black, yellow, and white 
birch ; the underwood was com- 
posed principally of the Viburnum 
lantanoides, the Acer montanum 
and striatum, and Sorbus ameri- 
cana. On the ground was the 
Oxalis acetosella, beyond — every 
other species of plant, Dracena 
borealis, Cornus canadensis, Gaul- 
theria hispida, &c. 

‘* Where the hispida forests ter- 
minate the second zone of the 
mountain immediately commences, 
the line between them being very 
distinctly drawn. ‘This region con- 
sists of a belt of the black spruce 
and silver firs rising to the height 
of seven or eight feet; upon the 
ground ander the ever-green trees, 
there were but few other vegeta- 
bles; the Houstonia cerulea, and 
Corous canadensis were found in 
tlower. 

** Above the zone of firs, which 
terminates as abruptly as it began, 
is a third or bald region, wholly 
destitute of any growth of wood ; 
vet to the botanist this is by far the 
Most interesting part of the moun- 
tains, Many of the plants of this 
region were rare, and not to be 
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found in the region below, being 
for the most part natives of cold 
climates and situations, such as are 
found in high latitades, or in great 
elevations, Among’ them ‘were na- 
tives of Siberia, Lapland, Green. 
land, and Labrador. Vegetabies 
of this race, usually knowo by the 
name of Alpine planis, have always 
been found difficult of cultivation, 


being impatient of drought, and of 


both the extremes of heat and coli. 
During the severity of the winter, 
in their native situations, they are 
preserved from injury by the great 
depth of snow under which they are 
covered, which secures them from 
the inclemency of the air, while 
they partake of the temperature of 
the earth below them. When the 
snow leaves them, which frequently 
does not happen till the middle of 
summer, they instantly shoot up 
with a vigour proportionate to the 
length of time they have been 
dormant, rapidly unfo'd their flow- 
ers, and mature their fruits; and 
having ran through the whoie 
course of their vegetation ina few 
weeks, are again ready to be en- 
tombed for the rest of the year 
under their accustomed covering of 
snow, These plants, notwithstand- 
ing the high and barren elevations 
at which they frequently grow, do 
not suffer for want of moisture, 
being constantly irrigated by the 
clouds which embrace them, and 
by the trickling of water over their 
raots from the eminences above. 

“« The vegetation in spots ex- 
tended quite to the top of the 
mountain. Diapensia lapponica and 
Lycopodium lucidulam, (the former 
in full flower) were growing within 
six feet of the summit. All the 
rocks were incrusted with lichens, 
among which Livelleus is the one 

which 
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which predominates, and contri- 
butes essentially to the dark gray 
appearance of the mountain, 

** In the list of vegetables enu- 
merated by Dr. Bigelow, a con- 
siderable number of species are 
natives of Europe, as well as of 
America. A question of some in- 
terest has arisen whether any plants 
are originally common to both con- 
tinents, and whether those species 
which approach each other so near- 
ly in their external characters as 
to be known at present by the 
same names, are in reality the 
same species. ‘The analogy of the 
animal kingdom seems to favour 
the negative of this question. M. 
Humboldt has asserted, upon the 
highest authorities, that no quadru- 

d or terrestrial bird, and even 
that no reptile or insect, has been 
found common to the equinoctial 
regions of the old and new world. 
in like manner he affirms, that the 
phenogamous plants which have 
been recognized as natives of the 
tropical regions of both continents 
are extremely few. In the tem. 
perate zones, the number of Ame- 
rican plants which wear European 
names, is continually diminishing 
in books. The separation of them 
bas in some instances been carried 
furtber than a strict adherence to 
the present grounds of botanical 
distinction will justify. Yet there 
still remain species wholly agreeing 
in their botanical characters, but 
sufficiently differing in their quali- 


ties, places of growth, times of 


flowering, &c. to render it not im- 
probable, that they are distinct. 
There is a species of athusa grows 
about Boston, which externally bears 
the strictest comparison with xethusa 
cynapiam of Europe. It is, however, 
aliegether destitute of the nauseous 
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or garlic taste, for which that plant 
is noted. Menyanthes trifoliata, in 
New England, flowers a month 
earlier than in Great Britain, though 
the seasons in Boston are perhaps 
always more backward. Botanists 
have not yet distinguished the 
chesnut tree of America from that 
of Europe, although its wood is 
weak and brittle, and never used, 
as in Europe, for hoops and gther 
purposes where strength and tena- 
city are required. On ground like 
the foregoing, a great number of 
vegetables which have not emi- 
grated since its discovery, and which 
are not found far to the north of 
that country, may be suspected, 
observes “Dr. Bigelow, of being 
really distinct in nature from those 
which nearly resemble them in 
Europe, and are known by the 
same names. 

** But as we approach toward the 
north, and arrive in high Jatitadss, 
the probability of finding plants 
identically the same, is greatly in- 
creased. About the arctic circle, 
the two continents approach each 
other so nearly, and are so con- 
nected by ice during part of the 
year, that they may, as far as 
botany is concerned, be considered 
the same country. The same plants 
may be equally disseminated on 
both, and these may extend as far 
towards the south as the general 
coldness of the climate suited to 
their constitation continues. Beyond 
this they may, for some distance, 
be found in alpine situations on the 
tops of the highest mountains. 
There are also plants of such versa- 
tility of constitution, that they beat 
all the varieties of climate from 
Hudson's Bay, to Virginia and 
Carolina. Such plants may well 


be common to the two continents. 
ApVABSTAGES 
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ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM THE CULTURE oF Bers. 


[From Mr. Hutsn's Treatise on Bees.] 


“ AR has its uses, as well as 

its miseries; it calls forth 
the energies of a nation, and draws 
its attention to its own internal re- 
sources, and renders it at the same 
time independent of the natural 
commodities of other nations. Thus 
until England was at war with 
Russia, it was not discovered that 
we were paying an enormous sum 
annually to that country for a metal 
which we possessed in ovr own 
native mountains, and also for that 
timber, which it would take mille- 
naries to exhaust from our own 
American colonies. It is also a 
notorious fact, that this country pays 
annually to the North of Germany 
from 40,000/. to 50,000/, for the 
produce of the Bee, when that same 
produce could be obtained in this 
country at a comparatively small ex- 
pense, and by which the condition 
of the lower orders of the peasantry 
would be essentially ameliorated. 
Unfortunately, in this country the 
culture of the Bee is made more an 
object of annusement than of profit. 
In the gardens of the nobility and 
the gentry, a few hives are seen ; 
but you are informed that they are 
glass, for the purpose of seeing the 
bees work;. a circumstance which 
no person ever yet beheld, and I 
may venture to say never will. If 
you leave the gardens of the great, 
and turn your view to the more 
humble one of the peasant, you in 
general view it deprived of its chief 


ornament, which I consider an api- 
ary, whether regarded with a view 
to profit or rational amusement. 
Poverty may indeed be one obstacle 
to a more extended culture of the 
Bee ; but prejudice, founded on 
fear, has a greater share in it. Some 
farmers are, I am persuaded, not 
aware of theprofit attending a well- 
conducted apiary, or they would 
not so glaringly neglect such an 
essential branch of rural economy. 
There is not one branch in which 
the profit is so great, compared with 
the expense attending it, and in 
which the management absorbs 
such a small portion of time. This 
circumstance alone is one great 
argument in favour of an apiary, 
and in the eye of the economist, 
renders it of great importance. 

«« [T will state the profit of five 
years ona fair and equitable scale, 
making at the same time ample 
allowance for those losses, which 
even the most skilful apiarian can- 
not prevent. I will suppose a per- 
son to buy a swarm in 1812, for 
which be pays one guinea: there 
is little doubt of the Bees making a 
sufficiency of honey to keep them 
until the ensuing spring; and after 
having diminished the entrance and 
fastened the hive on the stool, the 
apiarian has no further trouble until 
the spring, hen is bees begin tod 
work. In the month of May or 


June his hive swarms, and in abont 


ten days afterwards he obtains ano- 
ther 
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ther swarm, which is called a cast. 
Hisapiary nowconvsistsof three hives, 
from one of which (the cast) it will 
be most prudent for him to take the 
honey : gs ‘rom the smallness of the 
number of Bees, and lateness of the 
season, it seldom makes honey 
sufficient for its support. I will 
suppose the cast to weigh fifteen 

unds: these will bring him, if 
sold, twenty-two shillings. - Thus 
in the first year the apiarian has 
received back the price of his origi- 
nal hive, and he has douMed his 
stock. The second year his two 
hives produce hin: four swarms. I 
would then ‘advise him to sell his 
casts, which will bring him fifteen 
shillings each, and add his two 
swarms to his stock. He has now 
four good hives and at the expi- 
ration of every year let the apiarian 
weigh his hives, and take from 


Dr. Bi ed. 
1812,—To one swarm, errs 
1813,—-To two new Bee- 

bives. ........ 6 4 © 
1814,—To four new Bee- 
Me? se? .' 0 °S'*e 
3815,—To eight new Bee- 
hives......... 016 0 
1816,—To_ sixteen new 
Bee-hives..... Ir 12 0 
1817,—Tothirty-two new 
Bee-hives..... 3 4 0 
To ten pounds of 
sugar for feeding 
the Bees, if ne- 
cessary, at 8d. 
perlb........ 0 6 8 
To _ thirty-two 
stools for the 
hives, at 2s.each 3 4 0 
To incidental ex- 
penses ....0.. 1 3 0 





them all above thirty pounds, that 
quantity being sufficient tor the 
support of the best peopled hive 
through the longest winter. J wit} 
suppose OW AN average, that each 
hive could spare him ten pounds ; 
the second year he has therefore 
received one pound ten Shillings 
for two casts, and forty pounds of 
honey-comb, which at one shilling 
and six-pence per pound, (but 
which sells in the shops, at three 
shillings and = sixpence or four 
shillinus) prodace him three pounds, 
The third year, his four hives pro- 
dyce him eight swarms. He follows 
the same plan as in the preceding 
years, and at the commencement 
of the fourth year his apiary consists 
of eight stocks. At the beginning 
of the fifth year his apiary bas in- 
creased to sixteen stocks. I will 
now Calculate the actual proht. 


Cr. . £.°8. d, 
1813,—By one cast:.. 0 95 0 
a By tolbs. of 


hovey taken 
from the first 
swarm, at Is. 
6d. perib... 0 15 0 
1814,—By two casts... 110 0 
By 20lb of ho- 
ney-comb ta- 
ken from the 
two swarms 110 O 
1815,—By four casts, . 
By 4olb. of ho- 
ney-comb ta- 
ken from the 
four swarms. 
1816,—By eight casts. 
By 8olb. of ho- 
ney-comb ta- 
ken from $ 


swarms,..... 6 © ° 
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Dr. L. s..d, 
Brought over..11 16 8 


£.11.16.8 


Actnal profit in five years ..+- eC eee OO oe oO tHe es este 
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Cr. | iw key» 
Brought aver.,22 10 o 
1817,—By 16 casts... 12 0 © 
By 16olbs,. of 
honey + comb 
taken = from 
sO swarms.. I2 0 © 


Oe 


46 10 0 
Deduct.,e..sse0» 13.16 8 


If the apiarian wishes to keep only ten hives, he can 


then sell twenty-two at 1/, 38, each eee. cen cess 


Thus his profit at the expira- 
tion of five years will be 574. 15s. 4d, 
aud leaving him ten good stocks in 
his garden. I have not enumerated 
in this estimate, any probable pro- 
fit which may be derived from vir- 
gin swarms, bot I trast I have de- 
monstrated the certain profit which 
can be obtained from a well-con- 
ducted apiary. 

“Tam however, fully persuaded, 
that the use of the common straw 
hive tends more to obstruct the 
culture of the Bee than any other 
cause. Its shape is particularly 
inconvenient for the performance 
of the different operations which 
the Bees require, and on which the 
profit of the proprietor principally 
depends. The operation of depri- 
vation is attended with those diffi- 
culties which naturally deter those 
Who are not enthusiastically attach- 
ed to the Bees, and this sentiment 
must not be jooked for in the minds 
of those whose only aim in their 
culture is pecuniary advantage. It 
is only my enthusiasm. and attach- 
Ment to those insects, which could 
possibly induce me to persevere in 
the arduous undertak.ny of depriving 





34.13 4 
23 2 «0 
£.57 15 4 





the Bees of their store from the 
common hive, and I am not there- 
fore surprised at the general use of 
suffocation. 

“ The profit which is obtained 
from Bees, stands in no proportion 
with the little time and troublewbich 
their culture demands, and this is 
sufficient to induce those who cal- 
culate things properly, to give the 
culture of the Bee the preference 
before all other agronomical occu- 
pations, especially as no sacrifice of 
property, nor extensive capital are 
necessary for its prosecution, From 
the san.e fields which yield corn to 
man, and forage to beasts, the dili- 

ent Bee extracts its food, without 
diminishing in the smallest degree 
the crop destined for human or ani- 
mal support. The same trees which 
the Creator has formed to furnish 
the most delicious fruits, and wood 
for the use of man, yield also to the 
industrious Bee the materials with 
which it forms its combs, and which 
are afierwards applied to the use of 
man. 

“ Asa proof of the importance 
which was formerly attached to the 


culture of the Bee, Wildman quotes 
a modera 
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a modern author, who affirms, ‘ that 
when the Romans became masters 
of the island of Corsica, they im- 
a tribute of wax on the inha- 
itants, which amounted to 200,000 
pounds per annum; supposing, 
therefore, that the island retained 
the same quantity for its own use, 
we have then 400,000 pounds of 
wax made in one island, by. these 
wonderful insects. It is known 
that the proportion of wax to honey 
is about one to fifteen or twenty, at 
least it is in this proportion that it 
exists in this country. In multiply- 
ing those 400,000 pounds by fifteen 
or twenty, we have more than six 
or eight millions pounds of honey, 
independently of the 400,000 pounds 
of wax. What a source of riches 
for the island of Corsica, if the 
culture of the Bee was carried on to 
that extent as formetly, especially 
as the price of honey and wax is 
so much higher now than it was 
then. 

« T must confess, that the above 
calculation appears to be rather 
exaggerated, but making every al- 
lowance for that exaggeration, it is 
sufficient to shew the actual profit 
which a kingdom may derive from 
the culture of the Bee. 

* T have by mea French news- 
paper of the aist of September, 
1787, in which there is an article 
dated Hanover, August zoth. ‘ The 
culture of the Bee is one of the 
objects of the industry of the inha- 
bitants of this province ; the pro- 
Coce of wax is estimated this year 
(1787) at 300,000 pounds; if we 
maltiply this 300,000 by. fifteen, 
we find that Hanover alone in that 
year, produced 4,500,000 pounds 
of honey, a most incredible quantity 
to be collected in globules, by a 
particular species of insects.’ 

‘‘ In France the cniture of the 
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Bee was formerly more attended to 
than at present, although I rejoice 
to see that it is fast emerging from 
the obscurity in which it has been 
so long enveloped. The cause of 
the decline of the culture of the 
Bee in France is to be attributed to 
the excessive imposts with which 
the country people were burthened, 
and for the payment of which their 
hives were taken from them, 

** In the work of M. Necker, on 
the Administration of the Finances, 
he mentions that the government 
having demanded of the prefects of 
the provinces an exact list of all 
the hives which were kept in their 
district, the proprietors of the hives 
on being informed of the circum. 
stance, were alarmed at the conse- 
quences which might result, and 
destroyed their hives entirely. They 
feared that a tax was about to be 
laid upon them, and thus for a 
length of time the culture of the 
Bee was wholly neglected in France. 

«* Although the inhabitants of 
the Ottoman Empire are not the 
richest people in Europe, they may 
be placed on a Jevel with the people 
of the majority of other states. This 
can only be attributed to the good- 
ness and fertility of the soil, which, 
although it be slightly cultivated, is 
sufficient to maintain the people in 
a sort of ease and independence, 
and also to the culture of Bees, 
which is carried on to a great extent 
in all the provinces of the empire, 
and especially in the maritime pro- 
vinces. The immense quantity of 
wax which the Europeans annually 
draw from Smyrna, Salonichi, and 
the Morea, and other countries of 
the White Sea, is well known. Jn 
regard to the Black Sea, in the wor 
of Peysonnel, on the Commerce . 
the Turkish Provinces on the Blac 


~ ‘ is the 
Sea, he says, p. 125, ‘ Wax ~ a 










































most important article of commerce 
of Moldavia and Wallachia ; it is of 
a very fine quality, but the wax of 
Moldavia is preferable to that of 
Wallachia; it is sold at the same 
price.’ Speaking of the commerce 
of Bulgaria, he says, p. 162, ‘ an 
jmmense quantity of wax is exported 
from Bulgaria; it is yellow, and of 
an excellent quality. It is sold in 
a pure state ; its price is from 
thirty-eight to forty-two paras the 
occa, The para is about 1s. 6d. and 
the occa about three pounds.’ 

“In the Archipelago, when a 
peasant has succeeded in raising for 
himself a capital of twenty or thirty 
hives, be considers himself fully 
able to provide for the wants of his 
family, by adding to their profit the 

s of his weekly labour. 

** M. Montelle, in his book enti- 
tled, Choix de Lectures Geogra- 
phigques et Historigues, tome 5, part 
II, says, in speaking of the island 
of Cuba, ‘ When the Floridas 
were ceded in 1763, by Spain to 
England, the five or six hundred 
miserable beings, who vegetated in 
those regions, took refuge in Cuba, 
and carried with them some Bees ; 
this useful insect rep:ired to the 
forests, and established themselves 
in the hollows of old trees, and 
multiplied with a celerity which ap- 
peared incredible. The colony in 
a short time, which purchased a 
considerable quantity of wax for 
religious solemnities, soon collected 
a sufficiency for those pious cus- 
toms and other consummations. In 
1770, there was a small superfluity, 
aud in seven years afterwards, 7150 
quintals were exported to Europe 
and America. This product neces- 
sarily increased under a climate, and 
60 a soil which are equally favour- 
able to it, in an island where the 
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hives yield four crops every year, 
and where the swarms succeed each 
other without interruption. 

** In support of what has been 
here advanced by M. Martelle, we 
find in the work of Don Ulloa, 
entitled, ‘ Philosophical and Histo- 
rical Memoirs concerning the Dis- 
covery of Spain, the following pas- 
sage :— 

“* «T ought not to pass over in 
silence, that the swarms of Domestic 
Bees have much multiplied in the 
isle of Cuba, in the vicinity of the 
Havannah, during the short space 
of time from 1764, after the peace 
had been concluded with England. 
There were ro Bees in the island 
before that period, for those which 
were seen were wild, and of a dif- 
ferent species. The families, which 
until that period had resided at St. 
Augustin, in Florida, having repair- 
ed to the island of Cuba, brought 
with them some hives, which were 
placed at Guonavacoa, and in other 
places from mere curiosity. These 
insects multiplied to such a degree, 
that they spread to the mountains, 
and it was observed that they began 
to be prejndicial to the sugar canes, 
on which they fed. Their fecun- 
dity was so great that a hive yielded 
a swarm, and sometimes two in a 
month. There is not that care be- 
stowed upon them which there is 
in Europe. The wax is uncommonly 
white, and the honey of a perfect 
transparency and an exquisite taste, 
According to this statement, it is 
evident that honey and wax might 
become one of the most advantage- 
ous branches of commerce for this 
island, without bestowing much at- 
tention on the Bees, nor neglecting 
the sugar-cane, which will always 
be the principal object. 

« I once inguired of a respect; 
able 
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able inhabitant of St.Dom'ngo, why 
the culture of the Bee was neglected 
in that island. He answered me, 
that it was because those insects 
ravaged the sugar-canes, and be- 
cause the nudity of the negroes 
exposed them to be much incom- 
moded. Don Ulloa is of the same 
sentiment in regard to the havoc 
done to the sngar-canes, but I con- 
fess that I do not see how it can 
take place; if the Bees imbibe the 
melliflu»us juice which may flow 
from the cracks or chasms in the 
sugar-canes, it appears to me that it 
is not a real loss, for this juice 
would evaporate or it would become 
the prey of other insects; it would 
therefore be more advantageous for 
the Bees to profit by it: and even 
supposing that a superabundance of 
hives occasioned some diminution in 
the prodace of the sugar-canes, 
would not an indemnity for this 
loss be found with usury, in the 
quantity of honey which the hives 
would yield, and especially by the 
rich crop of wax which they would 
furnish ? 

“ In regard to the negroes who, 
on account of their nudity, are ex- 
posed to the stings, the answer is 
very clear; for the Bees never at- 
tack any one in the open fields, 
excepting ao attempt be made to 
catch them when they alight on the 
flowers. Besides, might not a par- 
ticular dress be adopted for the pur- 
pose of attending the hives? ‘The 
advantage which the colonists would 
derive, would amply repay them for 
the litthe extraordinary expense. 

“ On all the coasts of Africa, the 
negroes are weil acquainted with 
the management and culture of the 
Bee, and the quantity of wax which 
the Europeans derive from that 
country, is the best demonstration 


of the fact; their nudity does-nog 
prevent them from paying the proper 
attention to their hives, and we hay- 
no proof that they ever snake use 
of any particular covering or guard. 

“ There are, however, some per. 
sons, who fear, that by mutiply ing 
the Bees in the sugar islands, the 
persons employed in the sugar ma- 
nufactories would be much incon- 
moded. But if the Bees found a 
sufficiency for their support in the 
fields, they would not repair to the 
houses to torment the inhabitants. 
In the Archipelago, the natives per- 
form the different manipulations of 
honey, without any fear or danger, 
when the fields yield a sufficiency 
of food for the Bees; but if Sr. 
Domingo, as well as Cuba, alwavs 
furnish an amplitude of food for the 
Bees in all seasons, no fear whatever 
need be entertained of the work 
people in the refineries. 

‘* There is, however, one preju- 
dice which exists in this country 
against the Bees, and although it be 
coufined to the lower classes, it still 
operates materially towards a pre- 
vention of an extended culture of the 
Bee, and this is, that they are fully 
persuaded, that the Bees are very 
injurious to the fruit trees. In 
imbibing the honey from the flow- 
ers, they assert that the Bees de- 
range the fecundation, and the pre- 
mature fall of the fruit is solely to 
be ascribed to the action of the 
Bee. 

‘€ On this subject, it may be 
curious to nofice the observations 
of the famous Linnwus. ‘It is not 
yet determined,’ he says, ‘if the 
Bees and other insects which feed 
on honey, occasion any injury 
the little embryos, or cause any sl 
structien to generation by imbibies 


the nectar of the flowers. Accor 
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dingly it cannot be actually ex- 
plained according to the laws of 
nature what Quintilian and Seneca 
report of a villain, who infected the 
flowers of the trees’ with poison, in 
order to kill albthe Bees of a poor 
peasant, which came to imbibe the 


honey.’ gor 4 
« Notwithstanding the doubt 
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which M. Linneus entertains on 
this point, I am very well con- 
vinced that the suction of the ho- 
ney which the Bees as well as other 
insects perform on the flowers of 
the trees, is not by any means pre- 
judicial to them, nor deranges the 
fecundation in the slightest de- 
gree.” 
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LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


[From ‘* Leaves.” ] 


S 
And round her purply radiance throws, 


While sportive zephyr crisps the streams, 
Or wantons with the blushing rose: 

At that sweet hour I sought the vale, 

Where lingered still the lily pale. 

Meek flower! Isighed, thou lovest the shade, 

Yet must not undelighting fade!— 

From the damp turf the plant I bore, 

To her whom all my thoughts adore. 

She gazed, and smiled ;—and gently now 

She shook the dewdrops from its brow : 

On me they fell ;—the charm I blest, 

The charm her kindling cheek confest ; 

Still be it thus! I cried, sincere, 

And thine the sweet, and mine the tear!” 


‘e \ HEN morning o'er the mountain beams, 


INFANT WANDERERS. 


[From the same.] 


Rosa con rosa par, stella con stella. Zarri. 


O\) Gere of spring ! sweet infant life! 
To thee and hope and heaven belong ! 
Fancy may joy ‘mid storms and stiife, 

But memory gives to thee the song. 





POETR ¥Y. 


Where meadows slope with flowrets gay, 
Or on the shadowing copses side, 
Two lovely children oft would stray, 
Or where ’mid rocks their streamlets glide. 


And Leila’s opening casement near 
Violets and scented shrubs abound, 

But one dear rose, than all more dear, 
By Lilan planted, spells surround. 


Pleased would she watch its budding flowers, 
And gayest woodnotes wildering sing, 

And o'er it shed in gladdening showers, 
Fresh waters from the fountain spring : 


Oh! if the admiring verse could trace 
The varying bliss her bosom knows ; 

Much would it tell, and with that grace 
Which nature's graceful self bestows. 


For, Childhood! still thy rapturous dreams 
Gleam through the past in tenderest light, 

Even as the young moon's trembling beams 
Play 'mid the darken’d clouds of night! 


But Lilan comes, his winning tongue 
The pledged walk claims, nor she denies ; 
Round her his fond arm careless flung 
They pass, joy sparkling in their eyes. 


Shadowing his brow, and smooth and bright, 
Adown the thick dark ringlets strayed, 

And o’er his cheek, where glowed delight, 
One lingering curl luxuriant played. 


Her lighter tresses feathering wave 
O’er her fair front, as sports the wind, 
While rosebuds, that her Lilan gave, 
Bloomed lovelier on her Ureast reclined, 


But lo! the sunny shower descends, 
To spread fresh fragrance through the vale ; 

And where a broad oak’s foliage bends, 

Our wanderers shelter from the gale. 


Hence viewed, the hilly walk they chose, 
Where partial light the path illumes, 
While in the east the rainbow glows, 
O’er-arching the wild rr‘. glooms. 
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Ceased is the shower, the rainbow fades, 
They pass, unnumbered joys to find, 
But oh! what means the trown that shades 
My Lilan’s brow, my Leila’s mind }— 


‘Tis but a shade! at Love's com mand 
What storins asise ! what tempests cease ! 
Her hand she gave, he kissed the hand— 
Forgiveness beamed in smile of peace. — 


More charmed, more fond, afar they rove ; ‘of 
Still fancied bliss their steps pursue ; ta 
Now where deep winds the vistoed grove, ' 
Now where the landscape bursts to view. 


But soon the dubious evening-ray 
Sunk ‘mid the gathering glooms of night : 
Fain would they trace their homeward way, 
But rocks and wild woods mocked their sigh 


Then rose the moon with transient smile ; 
Yet hand in hand the wanderers stray ; 

Till "mid a ruin’s grass-grown pile 
Sheltering, their wearied forms they lay. 


There on a tomb, with deep moss sear, 
Pillowing their heads, in sweet repose, 

Were found, loved babes! a lucid tear ; 
Still lingering on their cheek of rose.” 


Tre Castres Lakr.—A Vittace LEGEND. 


[From the same. ] 


« FAINT with toil, mad with rage, by a brave foe subdued, 
\ rom the battle he led his discomfited train ; 
O'er revenge then fierce brooding in silent disdain, 
Unconscious bis steps wildering mazes pursued. 


Now the setting moon sunk, not a star pitying beamed 
O'er the gloomy expanse, through the deep forest shades 
\lone and despairing he traversed its glades,— 

When some fabric he spied, ‘mid the light-flash it gleamed. 


As the clouds fall in torrents, the steep he ascends, 
With his buckler of strength, and his terrible arms; 
A shelter he seeks, nought his spirit alarms, 

Though ‘tis virtue alone ‘mid such danger defends. 


P' Oo 24 T B’t. 





The portal he enters, indignant and bold, 
His firm steps resound throagh the wide-echoing hall : 
But no friend comes to cheer, nor yet foe to appal ; 
Sullen solitude reigned, wrapt in gloom drear and cold. 





‘Twas the mid hour of night, and now wilder the storm i a 4 
Round the battlements raved, and the red lightnings flew; 13 zt 
e Ha! the sbrill shriek of triamph he hears, while to view ani *h 
: Rises ghastly and fearful a dark threatening form ! an A ) 
4 at SMe 
O'er its path moved a torch, through the void self-borne moved, M : hal 
While the deep bell of death heavy sounds pealing flung : f 
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Adventurous knight! then thy cries round thee clung, 
And the keen stings of conscience thy bared bosom proved ! 
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Fain his steps would recede, but their purpose was vain ; 
His eye, bent on darkness, around wildly glared, 
But no object explored through the vacuum they dared, 
Save the motionless spectre that frowned on his pain.— 
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Oh, it speaks '—low and hollow the sounds sink away 
Through the wide yawning caverns that open around! 
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While blue gleams flash, oft broken, athwart the profound, | 
And in horrors yet deeper the phantom array, 5 
‘‘ Feel thy crimes, wretch,” it cried, “‘ feel the vengeance they meet, | 
Let thy blood freeze unmoved, }et thy nerves be unstrung, ; uit 
O'er thy disjointed clay be the damps of death hung : t 
While it crumbles unformed, as thy crimes I repeat. eed 
eee | 
Mark! ‘twas I led thy steps to these dungeons abhorred, i oe | 
For ‘twas here, dragged from day, in the glory of youth, Ej 
While secure I reposed on thy faith, on thy truth, 4 f| 
That I fell, thrust from life, by a base murderer's sword. i e 
ee AB 
Knowst thou me? ha! recoil not ; my wealth was enjoyed, ps 
The domain thou usurpedst gave thee splendour and power! f 
But at length is arrived the retributive hour te | 
When thy falsehood avails not, its bulwarks destroyed ! if a} | 
89 
Would’st thou plead then for mercy !—her hope fled thy soul hi fl 
When my innocent babes, as they looked in thy face, i 
With their eyes beaming love, as they sought thy embrace, - ; 3 
Felt thy ruffian stroke, saw their blood mingling roll. : , | 
. §4 


View them smile o'er thee now! nought of sorrow they know — 
But behold, wretched mortal, yon train that succeeds ! tH 
Doomed on earth to endure of thy violent deeds, 2) 1 

Of oppression and death all the complicate woe, re 
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Ha! no more—the dark spirit of vengeance I hear ! 

It calls thee away to the dreadful unknown.— 

Ye wild waters arise, ye proud towers be o'erthrown, 
Nor one vestige of scenes crime-polluted appear |""——. 


It ceased : Nature heard; the wild waters arose, 

The proud towers were engulphed in the tathomless deep :— 

But now o'er them unconscious the waves seem to sleep, , 
Yet no shrub near them bends, nor sweet flower brightening glows! — 


Full oft to this spot the good villagers lead 

The curious or pious, recounting the tale ;— 

While of Nature these talk, how her causes prevail, 
And these of the fate that for vice is decreed !” 


Tus Lay or rus LAVREATE. 
PrRoeM. 


[By Rosert Soutuey, Esq } 
“ HERE was a time when all my youthful thought 
Was of the Muse; and of the Poet's fame, 
How fair it flourisheth and fadeth not,.. 
Alone enduring, when the Monarch’s name 
[s but an empty sound, the Conqueror’s bust 
Moulders and is forgotten in the dust. 


How best to build the imperishable lay 
Was then my daily care, my dream by night ; 
And early in adventurous essay 
My spirit imped her wings for stronger flight ; 
Fair regions Fancy opened to my view, .. 
‘« There lies thy path, she said ; do thou that path pursuc : 


*¢ For what hast thou to do with wealth or power, 
Thou whom rich Nature at thy happy birth 
Blest in her bounty with the largest dower ' 
That Heaven indulges to a child of Earth, .. 
Then when the sacred Sisters for their own 
Baptized thee in the springs of Helicon ! 


*« They promised for thee that thou shouldst eschew 
All low desires, all empty vanities ; 

That thou shouldst, still to Truth and Freedom true, 
The applause or censure of the herd despise ; 

And in obedience to their impulse given, 


Walk in the light of Nature and of Heaven. « Along 
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“* Along the World's high-way let others croud, 
Jostling and moiling on through dust and heat ; 

Far from the vain, the vicious, and the proud, 
Take thou content in solitude thy seat ; 

To noble ends devote thy sacred art, 

And nurse for better worlds thine own immortal part!” 


Praise to that Power who from my earliest days, 
Thus taught me what to seck and what to shun; 

Who turned my footsteps from the crouded ways, 
Appointing me my better course to run 

In solitude, with studious leisure blest, 

The mind uafettered, and the heart at rest. 


For therefore have my days been days of joy, 
And all my paths are paths of pleasantness : 

And still my heart, as when I was a boy, 
Doth never know an ebb of chearfulness ; 


Time, which matures the intellectual part, 
Hath tinged my hairs with grey, but left untouched my heart. 


Sometimes [ soar where Fancy guides the rein, 
Beyond this visible diurnal sphere ; 
But most with long and self-approving pain, 
Patient pursue the historian’s task severe ; 
‘Thus in the ages which are past I live, 
And those which are to come my sure reward will give. 


Yea in this now, while Malice frets her hour, 
Is toretaste given me of that meed divine ; 
Here undisturbed in this sequestered bower, 
The friendship of the good and wise is mine ; 
And that green wreath which decks the Bard when dead, 
That laureate garland crowns my living head. 


That wreath which in Eliza’s golden days 
My master dear, divinest Spenser wore, 
That which rewarded Drayton's learned lays, 
Which thoughtful Ben and gentle Daniel bore, .. 
Grin Envy through thy ragged mask of scorn ! 
In honour it was given, with honour it is worn ! 


Proudly I raised the high thanksgiving strain 
Of victory in a rightful cause achieved 5 — 
For which I long had looked and not in vain, 
As one who with firm faith, and undeceived, 
In history and the heart of man could find 
Sure presage of deliverance for mankind, 
Proudly 
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PO ET R Y. 


Proudly I offered to the royal ear 


My song of joy when war's dread work was done, 


And glorious Britain round her satiate spear 
The olive garland twined by Victory won ; 

Exulting as became me in such cause, 

I offered to the Prince his People’s just applause. 


And when, as if-the tales of old Romance 
Were but to typify his splendid reign, 

. Princes and Potentates from conquered France, 
And chiefs in arms approved, a peerless train, 

Assembled at his court, .. my duteous lays 

Preferred a welcome of enduring praise. 


And when that Jast and most momentous hour 
Beheld the re-risen cause of evil yield 

To the Red Cross and England's arm of power, 
I sung of Waterloo’s unequalled field, 

Paying the tribute of a soul imbued 

With deepest joy devout and aweful gratitude. 


Such strains beseemed me well. But how shall I 
To bymeneal numbers tune the string, 
Who to the trumpet’s martial symphony, 
And to the mountain gales am wont to sing ? 
How may these unaccustomed accents suit 
To the sweet dalcimer and courtly lute? 


Fitter for me the lofty strain severe, 
That calls for vengeance for mankind opprest ; 
Fitter the songs that youth may love to hear, 
Which warm and elevate the throbbing breast ; 
Fitter for me with meed of solemn verse. 
Io reverence to.adorn the hero’s herse. 


But then my Master dear arose to mind, 

He on whose song while yet I was a boy, 
My spirit fed, attracted to its kind, 

And still insatiate ef the growing joy;.. 


He on whose tomb these eyes were wont to dwell, 


With inward yearnings which I may not tell ; 


He whose green bays shall bloom for ever young, 
And whose dear name whenever I repeat, 

) . 

Reverence and love are trembling on my tongue ; 


Sweet Spenser, .. sweetest Bard; yet not more sweet 


Than pure was he, and not more pare than wise, 
High Priest of all the Muses’ mysteries, 
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‘With all a Wife's and all a Mother's happiness. 
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I called to mind that mighty Master's song, 
When he brought home his beautifallest bridd, 
And Mulla murmured ber sweet undersong, 
And Mole with all his mountain woods replied ; 
Never to mortal lips a strain was given, 
More rich with love, more redolent of Heaven. 


His cup of joy was mantling to the brim, 

Yet solemn thoughts enhanced his deep delight ; 
A holy feeling filled his marriage-hymn, 

And Love aspired with Faith a heavenward flight. 
And hast not thou, my Soul, a solemn theme? 
I said, and mused until I fell into a dream.” 


Tue Lay or THe LAUREATE. 


EriLocve, 
[By the same. ] 


“ | S this the Nuptial Song? with brow severe 
Perchance the votaries of the world will say : 
Are these fit strains for Royal ears to hear ? 
What man is he who thus assorts his Jay, 
And dares pronounce with inauspicious breath, 
In Hymeneal verse, the name of Death! 


‘emote from chearful intercourse of men, 
Hath he indulged his melancholy mood, 
And like the hermit in some sullen den, 
Fed his distempered mind in solitude ? 
Or have fanatic dreams distraught his sense, 
That thus he should presume with bold irreverence 2 


O Royal Lady, ill they jadge the heart 
That reverently approaches thee to-day, 
And anxious to perform its fitting part, 
Prefers the tribute of this duteous lay ! 
Not with displeasure should his song be read 
Who prays for Heaven's best blessings on thy head, 


He prays that many a year may pass away 
Ere the State call thee from a life of love ; 
Vexed by no public cares, that day by day 
Thy heart the dear domestic joys may prove, 
And gracious Heaven thy chosen nuptials bless 
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He prays, that for thine own and England’s sake, 
The Virtues and the Household Charities 

Their favoured seat beside thy hearth may take ; 
That when the Nation thither turn their eyes, 

There the conspicuous model they may find 

Of all which makes the bliss of human-kind. 


He prays, that when the sceptre to thy hand 

In due succession shall descend at length, 
Prosperity and Peace may bless the Land, 

Truth be thy counsellor, and Heaven thy strength ; 
That every tongue thy praises may proclaim, 
And every heart in secret bless thy name. 


He prays, that thou mayest strenuously maintain 
The wise laws handed down from sire to son: 
He prays, that under thy auspicious reign 
All may be added which is left undone, 
To make the realm, its polity complete, 
In all things bappy as in all things great : 


That through the will of thy enlightened mind, 
Brute man may be to social life reclaimed : 
That in compassion for forlorn mankind, 
The saving Faith may widely be proclaimed 
Thro’ erring lands, beneath thy fostering care ;.. 
This is his ardent hope, his loyal prayer. 


In every cottage may thy power be blest, 

Kor blessings which should every-where abound ; 
Thy will beneficent from East to West 

May bring forth good where’er the sun goes round ; 
And thus thro’ future times should Caartorre’s fame 
Surpass our great Exiza’s golden name. 


Of aweful subjects have I dared to sing, 
Yet surely are they such, as viewed aright, 
Contentment to thy better mind may bring : 
A strain which haply may thy heart invite 
To ponder well, how to thy choice is given 
A glorious name on Earth, a high reward in Heaven, 


Light strains, tho’ chearful as the hues of spring, 
Would wither like a wreath of vernal flowers ; 
The amaranthine garland which I bring 
Shall keep its verdure thro’ all after hours; .. 
Yea, while the Poet's name is doomed to live, 
So long this garland shall its fragrance give. 
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POETR Y, 


‘€ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown”; 
Thus said the Bard who spake of kingly cares : 
But calmly may the Sovereign then lie down 
When grateful Nations guard him with their prayers : 
How sweet a sleep awaits the Royal head, 
When these keep watch and ward around the bed ! 


L’ envoy. 


Go, little Book, from this my solitude, . , 

J cast thee on the waters: .. go thy ways; 
And if, as I believe, thy vein be good, 

The world will find thee after many days. 
Be it with thee according to thy worth :.. 
Go, little Book! in faith I send thee forth.” 


FLicut oF QueeN MarGarerT AND Paince EDWARD AFTER THE 
BaTT_Le or HexHam, 


[l'rom Miss Hotrorp’s Margaret of Anjou.) 


‘“ FEXRAITORS! Ye loyal, glorious dead, 
‘| For us, who fell on Hexham’s plain, 
In an ungrateful caase ye bled! 
Oh! ye have vied in vain ! 
‘The warm blood trickles down my side, 
My heart with grief is torn and rent, 
Yet still my spirit was unbent, 
And every wound I had defied, 
Save that which thro’ my soul a mother’s tongue has sent ' 


«© Cold orb of night! thy rays are falling 
Where England's perish'd pride lies low, 
Thy pale looks o'er the scene appalling 

A ghastly lustre throw! 

There, stretch’d along in hideous sleep, 
Our thousands lie, a frozen heap ! 

Fast knit in loyalty and love, 

Hard, hard and valiantly they strove, 

Even while they felt Fate’s withering frown 
On every effort looking down ! 

Thrice was the hand of death uprear'’d 
Thrice 'gainst my breast the bow was bent, 
Thrice bold Affection interfer'd 

And seiz’d the boon for Edward meant ! 
Now heaven bestows the just award, 


And human gratitude is spar'd !" 
This 
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This burst of generous wrath expended, 
The wreck of Edward's failing strength, 
Passion with feebleness contended, 

But soon the unequal contest ended, 
And nature sank at length ; 

For as they left the sheltering dell 

To tempt the wide and dreary plain, 
Edward, subdu'd by toil and pain, 

No more the conflict might maintaip,— 
He shudder’d, groan’d, and fell ! 


In Margaret's fierce and stormy breast 
A thousand warring passions strove, 
Yet now, unbid, a stranger-guest 
Dispers'd and silenc’d all the rest— 
Thy voice, Maternal Love! 

Ambition, Hatred, Vengeance wild, 
Hot Ire, and frozen Pride were flown, 
While gazing on her lifeless child, 
On heaven she cried, in frenzied tone, 


*€ Oh, save my gallant boy! oh, Edward! oh, my san! 


Yet tho’ maternal softness stole, 

With force resistless, o’er her soul ; 

Yet tho’ a tear, from anguish wiung, 
Upon her burning eye-lid hung, 

To aid her fainting boy she sprung ! 

The helm that crush'd his drooping brows 
With hasty hand aside she throws, 

And next the hauberk’s rigid clasp 
Yield to the mother's eager grasp ; 
Swift from his mangled breast she tore 
The linen stiff with blackening gore, 
The dew-embued grass she press'd 
Against his burning, throbbing breast, 
The trampled grass—small aid, I ween ! 
Yet in that hour of anguish wild 

"Twas all a mother and a Queen 

Might yield a dying child! 


Now from the lofty arch of heaven 
Had every lesser light withdrawn, 

For in the distant east was given 

The promise of the coming dawn ; 

A long faint line of saffron light 

At first the morn’s arrival hinted, 
Then, bursting glorious on the sight, 
Day's dazzling orb arising bright, 
With gold the far off mountains tinted. 


Behold ! 
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Behold ! o'er yonder eastern height 

Day comes with roses on his brow ! 

False promiser ! so gay and bright, 

What deadly tidings on thy flight 

To thousands bringest thou! 

Where is thy vest of funeral grey ? 

Thy robe of mist, thy rain-drops ? Where 

The frequent, chill, and sullen tear ?— 

Oh, walk not iv the pride of May 

O'er the dire wreck of yesterday, 

Extinguish’d bepe, and strength, and life— 

The refuse cold of human strife ! 

Bring shuddering winds, whose sobbing breath 
And hollow sighs may sweep yon solemn scene of death | 


¥ 

bs Still with Despair’s unnatural force, 

aE The Queen supports the seeming corse, 
at In vain each eager care she tries, 

e No answering sign of Jife replies :— 
be ‘** "Tis ftozen silence all [" she cries, — 
es ‘* Oh, zow’, inexorable Fate, 

Be I feel, I feel thy conquering hate ! * 

ee I yield !—a crownless Queen, a mother desolate ! 
“4 ‘© Yet thus it shall not be!" she cries, 
# ‘© My child, my Edward shall not die !” 
a And the compassionating skies 

a lorgave the mothet's blasphemy. 


A frantic glance around she. threw 
O'er the inhospitable plain, — 
A dreary region met ber view, 
She look’d for help in vain ! 
Her gaze nu low-roof’d hovel bless'd, 
No track stretch'd o'er the waste by traveller's foot impress'd, 


See, from the covert of the wood, 
A grim, gaunt ruffian form advance ; 
Close by the unconscious Queen he stood, 
-_ Like prowling beast in wait for blood, 
Watching his prey with hungry glance ! 
Rude harness, such as outlaws wear, 
And desperate men who roam the waste, 
(Children of havoc and despair) 
His sinewy limbs encas’d : 
On his bard brows, by toil embrown'd, 
4 A cap of rusty iron frown'd ; __ 
The shaggy mass of raven hair, 
Eye, roliing wild with reddening glare, 
The lurking watch, the weapon fell, 
Hard held, and often rais‘d, the ruthless purpose tell. 





While 
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‘Tis mind, majestic mind, o'er brutal strength victorious 


POET R Y. 


While Margaret felt beneath her grasp 
Returning life’s tumultuous gasp, 

Saw the breast heave, the eye-lids ope, 
And hail’d the blissful dawn of Hope, 
And hung in ecstasy to trace 

The faint bloom tinge the livid face ; 
Ah, then, how little did she think 
How close she stood on ruin’s brink ! 
Nor warning voice, nor step foretold, 
Till Danger grasp’d her in his hold! 
Turning, she met, in mute surprize, 


The red and lurid glare shot from a ruffian’s eyes ! 


What spark, what gleam of hope was near 
That hapless Lady’s lot to cheer ! 

She stood amid the wilderness 

Forlorn in lonely wretchedness ! 

Gaunt strength and cruelty were nigh, 
And Avarice mark'd, with burning eye, 
The many colour’d gems that shone 
Conspicuous on her costly zone ; 

She, at whose nod the nation bow’d, 
Whose voice, like thunder, shook the crowd,— 
Oh, dire reverse !—must she endure 

To meet ber fate from hand obscure ! 

Oh, must,a robber’s glaive be dyed 


With the imperial stream which feeds that bosom’s pride ! 


Still firm the Royal Lady stood, 

And calmly eyed the man of blood, 

Strong in that panoply whose charm 

Defies the meditated harm ; 

The strength that in the heart resides 

The ruafhan’s sinewy force derides ; 

The savage paus'd.—Dismay’d, he felt 

Each nerve relax, each purpose melt ; 

Yet ‘twas nor pity, nor remorse 

That check'd him in his murd’rous course ;— 
He dar'd not strike !—Queen Margaret's gaze 
In air the uplifted weapon stays ; 

Instinct within his vassal soul 

Felt and obey'd the strange controul ; ° 
Trembling he stood, yet knew not why, 
Oppress’d beneath the Sovereign's eye! 


Oh, strife sublime ;—of issue glorious ! 
» ¥ 


The Queen, with conscious triumph, saw 
That deep dismay, that shuddering awe. 
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Oh, when a band of crested lords De i 
Engirt hex with protecting swords, i ip: | i} | 
And when on her despotic breath ; os BE 
Hung fame and life, or shame and death, atl 
'Twas Fortune’s gift! The weak and vain, ii ihe 
The pamper’d minions of whose train, 2. i | 
As often as the great and bold teat | 
The pow’r-dispensing sceptre hold : ia 
But now, an exile from the throne, So) ie 
Wandering abandon’d and alone, ath 
She felt the triumph was her own ; ae | 
She stood as if the abject band i 
Still waited on her dread command, ra " 
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With lofty look the robber eyed, Pa 
% And in a tone of temper’d pride, rp, 
3 “Thou com’st in happy time! save thou thy Prince!" she cried. i if 
‘s ‘ 1 
Him, the abhorr’d, detested, loath'd, ath 
























Whom Crime in all her terrors cloth’d,— 
Was it on Aim, that unappall'd, 

For aid a helpless woman call'd ! 

To him! a murderer gaunt and grim |! 
Those trusting, social words to him ? 

«« Aid thou thy Prince !"—how strange, how new, 
How sweet, how powerful the appeal ! 
Along each startled nerve it flew 

And trembled in his heart of steel ! 

** Give me the Prince !—thro’ flood and fire, 
Tho’ men and devils should conspire, 


: | 








¥ This sinewy arm and trusty blade, 

a Against opposing worlds, thee and thy boy shall aid !" 
Ps Swift as the generous promise past, 

= Upon the scatter’d arms he sprung,— 

ron 

# 


The glittering fragments, heap'd in haste, 
On the young warrior's spear he bung, 
And o'er his giant shoulders flung. 

The Prince, tho’ life began to speak 

In his quick pulse and changing cheek 
Yet saw not, beard not ;—when his waist 
A rugged, nervous arm embrac’d, 

He dream’'d his corselet’s iron clasp 
Confined him with uneasy grasp, 

And as the vigorous robber strode, 
Scarce bending with his various load, 

He marvell'd that his drowsy stezd 
Press'd forward with no hotter speed! 
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The Queen,—Aer courage did not swerve 
Tho’ anguish throbb'd in every nerve! 
Fatigue, disaster, and affright 

Had prov'd her thro’ that Jive-long night, — 
Her frame was woman's,—but her soul 
Contemn'd the body's weak controul ! 
The fever's fire was in her blood, 

The cold drop on her temples stood, 

Her long, dishevell’d, raven hair 
Stream'd wild along the morning air, 
Her pale and haggard cheek, her eye 

Full of strange hght,—her garb forlorn 
Amid the tangled forest torn, — 

All told superior misery ! 


Along the moorland, drear and wild, 
Silent their weary path they bold ; 

In vain the summer sunshine smil'd 
Upon the grim and sullen wold, 

'er whose brown waste no harvests bloom, 
Save where the golden-crested broom 
Or purple heath-flower break the gloom. 
silent they cross'd the lonely fell, 

Silent the matted ling they press'd, 

No cheering object rose to tell— 

Here, wanderers, ye may rest ! 


All that a woman might abide 

Had that unshrinking Lady tried ;— 

She talter’d now—her dizzy sense 

Half yielding to the toil intense, 

Gasping she spake, ‘+Oh, tell me, friend, 


Of this our weary path when shall we reach the end >” 


The robber, turning to reply, 

Beheld the Queen with beedful eye ; 
By the long ragged journey worn, 

Her sandals slight were rent and torn ; 
Sull as she trod, the prickly gorse 
Check'd with its stings her painful course ; 
Those royal feet, once fenc’d with care, 
Are now unshielded, bleeding bare, 
While at each step the poignant smart 
Rush'd shivering to her stubborn heart! 
The soften'd savage, in a tone 

Till then to his rough tongue unknown, 
The much-enduring Queen address’d, 


Bear yet a little while, and, Lady, thou shalt rest. 
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Half smil'd as she Jook’d round to hai 
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« Fear not,—a few hard moments more, 
One struggle, and thy toils are o'er! 
Where yon blue cloud of smoke ascends, 
The wide and barren moorland ends, 
That smoke behind its wavering veil 
Hides the fair opening of the dale. 
Beshirew my heart! right glad am I 
That shelter and repose are nigh, 

For well I wot, thy sinking frame 

Would soon thy dauntless spirit shame, 
Tho’ ’twere as hardy, tough and brave, 
As e’er was bred in outlaw’s cave !” 


As nigh they drew, the fragrant smoke 
Threw round their forms its filmy cloak, 
Or soar'd, by wanton breeze upborne, 

In curling incense to the morn ; 

The frequent bleat, the tinkling bell, 

Of shepherd's cur the chiding yell ; 

The beaten path of mild descent 

Which from the savage moorland bent, 
The gale which came with odours fraught 
Late stolen from some bloomy thorn,— 
All these a mingled message brought 

Of comfort to the heart forlorn ! 

Bless'd message ! e’en the np Queen 


Screen'd from the passing traveller's gaze 
And shelter'd from the noontide blaze, 
Like hermit’s cell, cr Sybil’s grot, 
Nestled in shade the peasant’s cot ; 
Before its door an aged dame 

Carol’d a song of rustic frame, 

And while beside her cow she bent, 
And fill'd, intent, the cleanly pail, 

The morning music of content 

Was echoed thro’ the tiny vale,— 

A clownish ditty—nor the tongue 

Less rude and tuneless than the song 5 
And yet that uncouth strain was fraught 
With music ne’er by minstrel taught: 
What skill, what cunring may impart, 
What genius bright, or toilsome art, 


The pure, brisk, genuine glee, fresh from a lightsome heart ! 


Between her task, and song, the dame 
Wist not that stranger-footsteps came ; 
bie 2 


the softening scene. 
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Now she would pause, ee fond caress, 
Her mute companion to address, 

And now resume her simple strain 

And bid the valley ring again, 

While chanticleer, with rosy crest, 

With neck erect and golden breast, 
Swelling and strutting by her side, 
Ruffled his plames, in conscious pride, 


And ever and anon in the sbrill descant vied. 









With hollow, eager, craving eye 

The Queen the teeming pail beheld ; 

She would have spoke—but, parch'd and dry, 
Her powerless tongue the word withheld, 
And her wan lips, tho’ op’d to ask, 

Quivering and mute, refus’d the task ; 

Yet while the milky streamlet flow'd, 


Through every burning vein more fierce the fever glow d' 















Still onward with his precious load, 
The stout, unbending Rudolph strode, 
And stood the unlatch'd door beside, 
Ere his dread form Dame Maudlin spied : 
With eyelids wide and open mouth, 
Breathless she eyed her guest uncouth, 
Then sudden on the wind she sent, 

In echoing cries her loud lament, 

And every saint in heaven implor'd 
To save her from the ruffian's sword ; 
On Rudolph’s ear the cry was lost, 
Relentless, he the threshold cross d, 
Pushi'd wide the half-consenting door, 
And, glad his toilsome task was oer, 


Laid bis half-conscious charge vpon the rush- strewn floor. 














Bath'd deep her parching lip, and eool'd her boiling blood ! 


Meanwhile the dame’s bewilder'’d eye 
Upon the speechless Margaret fell, 
Fix'd grew her gaze, and suddenly 
Her tongue gave o'er its boist'rous cry 
As bound by wizard spell ! 

The stranger's wild and awful glance 
Held her awhile in helpless trance, 
The pail abandon'd, half o'erturn'd, 
Shedding its milky treasure stood ; — 
The Queen in vain no longer, yearn'd, 
But springing towards the wasting flood, 


Ere 
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Ere yet the eager Queen forbore 

The sweetest draught she e'er had tasted, 

Lo4 Rudolph from the cottage door 

With glad and urgent tidings hasted ! 

** The boy revives !—no more he lies 

With filmy, half-extinguish’d eyes: 

Haste, Lady, haste! with doubtful gaze 

He scans my rugged visage o'er, 

And wildly towards the open door 

Fis rapid glance impatient strays! 

Hark! he cries ‘ Mother!’ Lady, hear! 

I'll speed and tell him thou art near!” 

He paus'd not, and, with lighten’d breast, 

The Queen on his swift footetep press'd, 
And pass‘d the humble gate, an uninvited guest. 


The Prince, tho’ weak, to speech and sense 
By kindly nutriment restor'd, 
With many a quick yet broken word, 
Gazing around in dark suspense, 
The changes of his fate explor’d :-— 
** How came we here? Where have we been ? 
What means this strange, unwonted scene ? 
What evil chance bas fallen, that I 
Outstretched, unarmed, and bleeding lie? 
Save thee, my Mother, all is strange! 
Nay, while I gaze, methinks e’en thou, 
Partaking in the general change, 
Bend’st on thy son an alter’d brow! 
Whence comes it ?”—while he spake, the smart 
Of festering wound thrill'd to his heart, - 

As ‘twould the poignant trath in all its force impart! 


Hexham's red field and all its woes 
Swift to his shuddering fancy rose ; 
He heard the foe's insulting shout, 
He saw the battle’s deadly rout ; 
The baffled struggles of the fight, 
The foul defeat, the mingled flight,— 

All rush'd upon his brain, and swam before his sight! 


No longer pours his faltering tongue 
Of questions wild a hurrying throng, 
Memory had told him of the fall « 
“Of created fame, of hope, of alll — 
A tear from each clos'd eyelid gush'd, 
In silence deep his voice was hush’d, 
Save when the workings of his soul 


Break loose—too restless for ~— ; 
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POET R Y. 
Then, but half-heard, mid smothering sighs — 


« Lost, lost!" from his wan lips in broken murmur dics ! 

















That roof of thatch had often rung 

With rustic caro} stoutly sung, 

The glee-inspiring rebeck there 

Of minstrel, stray'd from wake or fair ; 
The simple, soft, complaining strain 
From rustic reed of love-lorn swain, 
The cheerful sound of neighbour's greeting, 
The bagpipe’s hum at merry-meeting 
When dark Yule-tide had clos’d the door 
Against the rattling tempest’s roar ; 

The blazing, crackling log, the laughing 
Of merry souls the Yule-cup quaffing ; 
The welcome wild of nymph and swain 
When fragrant May is come again,— 
Such din, unknown to statelier halls, 
Had often rock'd its humble walls, 

But the heart-wasting sighs of care, 

The central groan of deep despair, 


Till Greatness trod its floor,-had never echoed there ! 




















Maudlin at length dismiss'd her fear, 
And with unsbrinking step drew near ; 
No whisper to her thought reveal'd 
What guests her tiny cottage held, 
Nought knew she, but that grief and care 
~And weariness had shelter'd there ; 

Fall little did she dream, I ween, 4 
Of England's heir, and England's Queen | RY 
And yet in Margaret's form, the eye 
Of skill’d observance might espy 
Midst that forlorn and woeful change, 
A motley mingling, sad and stranze, 
Of grandeur and of misery ! 


Still round her waist, a costly zone, 

‘rhe Orient’s dazzling produce, shone; 
Which scarce the tatter’d robe contined, 
Whose loose shreds wav'd with every wind; 
Her matted, long, unbraided hair, 

Her wounded feet, unshod and bare, 

E’en these, some glittering toys display, 
Sad remnants of a better day ! 

Idly they shine! their gleam abhorr'd 
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But mocks with ghastly smile the fortunes they record ! 





Dame Manudlin, now no more unseen, 
r: . -_ 
With rustic grace salutes the Queen, 





Oh! 


Then 


Rudolph shall fly himself and seek the skilful swain,” 
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‘* Good folk ! altho’ ye crave it not, 

I bid ye welcome to my cot ! 

Belike, had my old man been nigh 

He might have blam'd your courtesy,—. 
Well, well! mayhap your piteous plight 
Had put good manners out of sight: 

Ab me! what cruel caitiff's sword 

Yon stripling’s milk-white breast has gor'd ? 
Alack ! how hke a drooping flow’r 

Too rudely dash’d by summer show’r, 

He hangs his pretty head! poor youth ! 
‘tis a ruthless deed! a dismal sight in sooth ! 
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‘* Nay, grieve not, Lady !. grieve npt so ! 
For tho’ thou dost not sigh nor speak, 

A tear is drying on thy cheek, 

And, by thy trembling lip, I know, 
Untold, thy bosom teems with woe! 
Good Lady ! be of better cheer ! 

Old Oswald will anon be here ; 

With him a shepherd lad, who knows 
Fach herb that in our meadows grows; 
rom humblest weeds his skil! produces 
Kind balms, and anguish-healing juices ; 
He says the smallest blossom’s bell 

Bears treasure in its secret cell, 

Nor talks ke idly,—for in sooth 

His deed bas often vouch’d his truth ! 
grieve not, Lady, thus! Gerald shall cure the youth.” 
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Just then, the writhing Prince confest 
What anguish stung his wounded breast ; 
His feverish starts and twisted brows 
Betray his sharp and arrowy throes ; 
Rudolph, impatient, fiery, bold, 

Brook’d not the suffering Prince’s pain, 
His fierce eyes on the dame he roll'd,— 
‘«* Do thou this drooping boy sustain, 








Quick rising, he in haste ee 
His charge to Maudlin’s gentler care, 
Whose bosom, honest, warm and kind, 
Supported England’s royal heir ! 

The mild caress, the cautious hand 

That chaf‘d his temples damp and faiut, 
Consoling whispers, soft and bland, 
That hush’d, yet pitied his complaint, — 
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All spoke the tender care, [ ween, 
Of one who had a mother been. 









With rocking, lulling, soothing motion, 
Like the calm swell of unvex'd ocean, 
Or bearded corn that waves beneath 
The warm west wind's caressing breath, 
And song monotonous, whose strain 
Neer hush'd a cradled babe in vain, 
Did Maudlin still the sufferer’s pain ; 
Lo! Edward yields !|—the gentle spell, 
Resistless, on his senses fell, 
Unconscious!y each closing eye 


The kind compulsion own'd of Maudlin’s lullaby. 






























And not alone o'er Edward's eyes 

The silent friend of sorrow crept, 
Margaret forgot her miseries 

And on the scatter'd rushes slept ! 
Subdued, she dropt her royal head 
Upon her hard uncurtain’d bed | 
Unseemly couch !—the cottage floor 
Trod by the foot of rustic boor! 
Ambition ! Aere thy votaries lead, 
Thy dazzled, flatter'd, pamper'd train, 
The slaves who in thy pageant’s tread, 
The proud, the sanguine, and the vain ! 
Oh, bid them bend the aspiring eye 
Low as the cottage floor, where le 
Yon victims of thy flattery !" 
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[From the same. ] ca 


she LAS! how beautiful! how strong ! é 
How flush’d with hope ! how warm with life! 

Yon glitt'ring, sparkling, victim-throng 

Press forward to the strife ! 

What nervous arms! what lofty crests! 

What beaming eyes! what throbbing breasts ! 

Hark ! how they boast !—miark ! how they tread! 

Yet heav'n has pass’d their sentence dread,— 

‘Tis doomsday !— Like a morning dream, 


A flash, a breath, an Apri] gleam, They 
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They were, and are not !—All the throng, 
So proud, so beautifal, so strong, — 
Their place is void, their forms are fled ! 


Fate frowns from yonder skies, and they are withered ! 


"Tis May !—A bright and cloudiess morn 
Smiles on the world,—on every thorn 
The newly open’d blossom glows, 

And rich the woodland music flows ! 
Each hails the promise for his own, 

As if the beam on nature's face 

Shone forth his single crest to grace, 

And spake to him - 

Alas! the welkin’'s dazzling eye 

But mocks the fleeting pageantry ¢ 


Inu weary march the night had pass’d, 
And Lancaster with joy espied 

Fair Tewksbury’s hoary tow’rs at last 
Reflected in Sabrina’s tide. 

Gloster had clos’d her gates, and sent 
Loud insults from each battlement, 

Nor did the rebel town make knowa 
Her enmity in scoffs alone, 

For many a mile, from copse and dell, 
As onward pass’d the armed train, 

An arrowy show’r around them fell, 
And many a gallant form Jay slain, 
Unseen the hand that wrought his bane ; 
But as the shades of night withdrew 
And morn's wide prospects burst to view, 
Of day’s revealing glance afraid, 
Dispers'd each darkling ambuseade, 


Night's cares and toils, snd lurking foes, 
Were vanish’d ; each elastic mind, 
Refresh’d and cheer'd, already throws 
The weary thought behind: 

Bold Beaufort, who the vaward held, 
As morning's dewy mists dispell’d, — 
And Tewksb’ry’s turrets tipt with light 
Rose on his view, a welcome sight, 
Thro’ all his host the signal past,— 
That signal to the soldier dear, 

Which bids him from his toils forbear 
And pause a little while to taste 
The brief repose and light ay oa 
The shrilling horn in echoes loud 
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From line to line the message sent, 
When, lo! unmarsball'd and unbent, 
The mute and pompous armament 
Tumultuo.s mix, a murm'ring crowd! 


On Severn’s banks in gladsome groups, 
In thoughtless mirth, the scatter'd troops 
Waste the free hour ;—some cast aside 
Their heayy harness, and divide 

With vig'rous arm th’ opposing tide ; 
Outstretch'd in idleness, a few 

The busier throng supinely view ; 

O'er some, the transient slumbers steal}, 
While tougher hearts, averse aud loth 

Mild naturé’s gentle rule to feel, 

Do mock their prostrate comrades’ sloth ;— 
Loud Laughter, song, and jest make known 
That freedom hails the hour her own. 


Nor did the crested chieftain’s scorn he 
Their cumbrous helms aside to throw, 
And woo the freshness of the morn 
To fan each galled brow, 
And many a richly blazon'd shield : 
Lay scatter'd on the dewy field ; - 
But the loud laugh, the song, the jest, aS 
echoes of the careless breast, ee 
Rose from the humbler swarm, —the rest, E 
Tho’ thrown aside their outward gear, g 
Did still their bosom-burthens bear ! x 
8) 
Prince Edward in the centre line ie 
With Wenlock’s did his pow'rs combine, 
And Margaret, with her Royal Heir, ea 


The weary midnight march did share : 

Behold! on milk-white palfrey borne, K: 
Her light casque sparkling in the morn, a 
With rested lance,—her slender waist — = 
Within the golden cuirass cas'd, 

Upraising her undazzled eye 

To meet the fair and flatt’ring sky, 

By hours of irksome toil unquell'’d,— 

The English Pallas! Hark! how loud 

The trumpet-peal and shouting crowd, 

Proclaim her presence on the field! 


Now many a Knight, with dateous heed, 


Press'd forward, emulant to gain 
From 
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From Margaret's hand the gemmed rein, 
Or trom the golden stirrup freed, 

To lift her from the boarded steed, 

And proud and prosp'rous was his chance 
Whose speed obtain'd a fav'ring glance 
Or won the charge of shield or lance ! it 
Nor did their ardent strife aspire 

To loftier meed, or title higher 

Than matchless Anjou’s trusted squire. 
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i 
Mid all those chieftains, scarce a brow ‘te 
The Japse of so much time might boast ie 
As robs youth's ringlets of their glow, nie p | 
O'ersprinkling them with autumn's frost ! } H 
They were the sons of sires who all Ah ft 
Had early heard the fatal call i ae 
Which bade them to their stripling heirs ne 
Forego their troubles, toils and cares ! 43 iF : 
War's blast had o'er their cradles blown ‘3 1a 
Its hoarse stern lullaby ;—the brand we 
Flash'd in the unscar'd infant's hand, . 4 
The tiny morion grac'd his brow ; wie) | 
Each lisping orison implor'd he : 
The God of battles to impart % 1 Py 
An iron arm, a lion heart, x 1 it 
A foot which might not turn, a ruin-dealing sword ! hE, 
a And now as varying nature sways, ‘ ie | 
‘a Each Knight the hour of pause bestows,— mie) | 
‘ While one in fierce indignant phrase Ba iF is: 
a The losses of the night displays, i Si | 
es And counts the unavenged blows, : 
ae Another quits the past to scan, ' 


With wiser heed, the future plan: 

In social parley some combine, 

While others, mute and saturnine, 

With pleached arms, and eye, whose beam 
To anchor in the earth does scem, 

In secret commune with their heart, 

Nor deign its whispers to impart : 


But lo! with every foaming steed 
Press'd onward to its utmost speed 
As rushing to the charge, De Vere 
And Devon's Earl lead up the rear ! 
Anon the trumpet brays aloud, 

And soon the wide-dispersed crowd 
Start from their idleness, —the call 

Of that shrill horn doth rouse them all! 
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“Tis stirring time !—The foe is nigh ! 
York comes apace! This hour demands 
Keen beads, I trow, and busy hands! 
The next decides your destiny !” 


Tour'd to battle, every heart 
The signal hails! In rapid change, 
The scatter'd squadrons form and range, 
And spear, and battle-axe und dart, 
Zach knows its station ; those who lay 
Slumb'ring or sportive on the mead 
Now form the close and bright array, 
Prepare the shaft, or rule the steed, 
And wait, with breast resolv'd, the deed 
Which stills that breast for aye, or bids another bleed !” 


WINTER. 


[From Mr. Woapswoatn’'s Thanksgiving Ode. } 


ae UMANITY, delighting to behold 
A fond reflection of her own decay, 
Hath painted Winter like a shrunken, old, 
And close-wrapt traveller—through the weary day-— 
Propped on.a staff, and limping o'er the plain, 
As though his weakness were disturbed by pain ; f 
Or, if a juster fancy should allow z 
An undisputed symbol of command, : 
The chosen sceptre isa withered bough, 
Infirmly grasped within a palsied hand. 
These emblems suit the helpless and forlorn ; 
But mighty Winter the device shall scorn. 


For he it was—dread Winter '!—who beset, 
Flinging round van and rear his ghastly net, 
That host,—when from the regions of the Pole 
They shrunk, insane ambition’s barren goal, 
That host,—as huge and strong as e’er defied 
Their God, and placed their trust in human pride! 
As fathers persecute rebellious sons, 
He smote the blossoms of their warrior youth ; 
He called on Frost's inexorable tooth 
Life to consume in manhood’s firmest hold ; 
Nor spared the reverend blood that feebly runs,— 
For why, unless for liberty enrolled 
And sacred home, ah! why should hoary age be bold? Fleet 
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Fleet the Tartar’s reinless steed, — 
But fleeter far the pinions of the wind, 
Which trom Siberian caves the monarch freed, 
* And sent him forth, with squadrons of his kind, 
And bade the snow their ample backs bestride, 

ind to the battle ride ;— 

No pitying voice commands a halt —- 
No courage can repel the dire assault,— 
Distracted, spiritless, benumbed and blind, 
Whol: legio s sink—and, in one instant, find 
Burial and death: look for them—and descry, 
When morn returns, beneath the clear blue sky, 
A suundless waste, a trackless vacancy !— 


SonNET. 


[On the same subject. By the Same.]} 


ee E storms, resound the praises of your King ! 
And ye mild seasons—in a sunny clime, 

Midway on some bigh hill, while Father Time 

Looks on delighted -- meet in festal ring, 

And loud and long of Winter's triumph sing ! 

Sing ye. with blossoms crowned, and fruits and flowers, 

Of Winter's breath surcharged with sleety showers, 

And the dire flapping of his hoary wing ! 

Knit the blithe dance upon the soft green grass ; 

With feet, hands, eyes, looks, lips, report your gain ; 

Whisper it to the billows of the main, 

And to the aérial zephyrs as they pass, 

That old decrepit Winter—He hath slain 

That Host, which rendered al] your bounties vain !" 


A Home Pixce. 


{From Mr. Soutuey’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo. | 


NCE more I see thee, Skiddaw ! once again 
Behold thee in th y majesty serene, 
Where like the bulwark of this favoured plain, 
Alone thou standest monarch of the scene— 
Thou glorious Mountain, on whose ample breast 
The sunbeams love te play, the vapours love to rest ! 
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Once more, O Derwent! to thy aweful shores 
I come, insatiate of the accustomed sight ; 

And listening as the eternal torrent roars, 
Drink in with eye and ear a fresh delight : 

For I have wandered far by land and sea, 

In all my wanderings still remembering thee. 


O joyful hour, when to our longing home 
The long-expected wheels at length drew nigh! 

When first the sound went forth, ‘‘ They come ! they come !” 
And hope’s impatience quickened every eye! 

“* Never had man whom Heaven would heap with bliss 

More glad return, more happy hour than this.” 


Aloft on yonder bench, with arms dispread, 

My boy stood, shouting there his father’s name, 
Waving his hat around his happy head : 

And there a younger group, his sisters came : 
Smiling they stood with looks of pleased surprise, 
While tears of joy were seenin elder eyes. 


Soon each and all came crowding round, to share 
The cordial greeting, the beloved sight ; 

W hat welcomings of hand and Jip were there ! 7 
And when those overflowings of delight 

Subsided to a sense of quiet bliss, 

Life hath no purer, deeper, happiness, 


The young companion of our weary way = 
Found here the end desired of all her ills ; ic 
She who, in sickness pining many a day, 
Hungered and thirsted for her native hills, 
Forgetful now of sufferings past, and pain, 
Kejoiced to see her own dear home again. 


Recovered now, the homesick mountaineer 
Sate by the playmate of her infancy, 

Her twin-like comrade,—rendered doubly dear 
For that long absence: full of life was she, 

With voluble discourse and eager mien 

Telling of all the wonders sbe had seen. 


Here silently between her parents stood 
My dark-eyed Bertha, timid as a dove; 
And gently oft from time to time she woo'd 
Pressure of hand, or word, or look of love, 
With impulse shy of bashful tenderness, 
Soliciting again the wished caress, 
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The younger twain in wonder lost were they, 
My gentle Kate, and my sweet Isabel : 
Long of our promised coming, day by day, 
[t had been their delight to hear and tell ; 
And now when that Jong promised hour was come, 
Surprise and wakening memory held them dumb. 


But there stood one, whose heart could entertain 
And comprehend the fulness of the joy, 

The father, teacher, playmate, was again 
Come to his only and his studious boy ; 

And he beheld again the mother’s eye, 


Which with such ceaseless care had watched his infancy.” 


LipertTy AND Eava ity. 
[From the same.] 


ee HIS but a page of the great book of war,— 
A drop amid the sea of human woes ! 
Thou canst remember when the Morning Star 
Of Freedom on rejoicing France arose, 
Over her vine-clad hills and regions gay, 
Fair even as Phosphor who foreruns the day. 


Such and so beautiful that Star's uprise ; 
But soon the glorious dawn was overcast : 
A baleful track it held across the skies, 
Till now, thro’ all its fatal changes past, 
Its course fulfilled, its aspects understood, 
On Waterloe it hath gone down in blood. 


Where now the hopes with which thine ardent youth 
Rejoicingly to run its race began ? 

Where now the reign of Liberty and Truth, 
The Rights Omnipotent of Equal Man, 

The principles should make all discord cease, 

And bid poor human kind repose at length in peace ? 


Behold the Bourbon to that throne by force 
Restored, from whence by fury be was cast: 

‘Thus to the point where it began its course, 
The melancholy cycle comes at last ; 

And what are all the intermediate years ?— 

What, but a bootless waste of blood and tears ! 
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The peace which thus at Waterloo ye won, 
Shall it endure with this exasperate foe ? 
In gratitude for all that ye have done, 
ill France her ancien: enmity forego ? 
Her wounded spirit, her envenomed will 
Ye know,—and ample means are left her still. 


What tho’ the tresses of her strength be shorn, 
The roots remain untouched ; and as of old 
The bondsman Samson felt his power return 
To his knit sinews, so shall ye behold 
France, like a giant fresh from sleep, arise 
And rush upon her slumbering enemies. 


If we look farther, what shall we behold 

But every where the swelling seeds of ill, 
Half-smothered fires, and causes manifold 

Of strife to come ; the powerful watching still 
For fresh occasion to enlarge his power, 
The weak and injured waiting for their hour! 


Will the rude Cossack with his spoils bear back 
The love of peace and humanizing art ? 
Think ye the mighty Moscovite shall lack 
Some specious business for the ambitivus heart ; 
Or the black Eagle, when she moults her plume, 
The form and temper of the Dove assume ? 


From the ald Germanic chaos hath there risen 
A happier order of established things ? 
And is the Italian Mind from papal prison 
Set free to soar upon its native wings : 
Or look to Spain, and let ber despot tell 
If there thy high-raised hopes are answered well! 


At that appeal my Spirit breathed a groan 
But he triamphantly pursued his speech : 
O Child of Earth, be cried with loftier tone, 

The present and the past one lesson teach ! 
Look where thou wilt, the history of man 
Is but a thorny maze without a plan!" 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE 


FOR THE YEAR 1816. 





CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Comprising Billical Criticism, Christian Ethics, Polemics, Discourses, 
Single Sermons. 


N our review of the literature of 

the year 1810, we noticed the 
first part, the only part then pub- 
lished, of Mr. Boothroyd’s ** Biblia 
Hebraica, or the Hebrew Scriptures 
of the Old Testament without 
points, after the manner of Kenni- 
cott,” with various readings and ex- 
planatory notes. We have now to 
congratulate the Jaborious editor 
upon the completion of his arduous 
undertaking, in two quarto voloumes 
demy, 4/. 10s.—royal, 6/. 6s. It 1s 
introduced by a modest preface, 
illustrative of the proposed object, 
and indicative of the authorities 
chiefly selected for reliance. The, 
text is clear and elegant, but, as the 
title expressly affirms, without the 
points, which, for reasons we for- 
merly stated, should, in our judg- 
ment, have been introduced. The 
Hotes are critical and explanatory : 
they form a running comment, and 
Occupy about a third part of the 
work, and in the poetical part of 
the Scriptures, about half. They 


consist of original remarks by the 
editor himself, with extracts and 
abridgments from the ancient Jew- 
ish targums and commentators, as 
well as from an extensive body of 
Christian writers and divines, as 
Buxtorf, Bochart, Dathe, Rosen- 
miller, Houbigant, Dimock, Pil- 
kington, Shuckford, Kennicott, 
Leuth, Geddes, and Good. The 
text he has adopted is that of Ven- 
der Hooght, from which, however, 
he occasionally deviates; and in 
such cases he usually leaves a chasm 
in the order of the Hebrew, and 
notices in the margin the passage 
he pro to substitute, together 
with the grownds on which such 
preference is founded. It appears, 
indeed, to have been at one time 
his intention to ,have boldly incor- 
rated such emendatiovs into the 
body of the work itself, and thos 
to bave offered to the world a re- 
vised text, instead of the common 
text with marginal emendations: in 
which case the Old ‘Testament of 
Mr. 
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[240] DOMESTIC 
Mr. Boothroyd would have run on 
a precise parallel with the New 
Testament of Griesbach. We are 
not sorry that the author relinquish- 
ed this daring design, Most desi- 
rable, indeed, would it be in the 
hands of a man whose taste, judg- 
ment, erudition, and freedom trom 
all bias should fully qualify him for 
the task—but where is such a scho- 
lar to be found? Griesbach has 
occasionally failed, and Mr. Booth- 
royd, though an indefatigable read- 
er, bas no pretensions to take his 
post next to the German critic. 
Though he discerns well generally, 
he is occasionally seduced into an 
approbation of criticisms possessing 
too much refinement. Such is his 
view of the meaning of sn nR in 
Num. xxiii. 10, in our common lec- 
tion rendered correctly enough 
“my last end.” “ Dean Pilking- 
ton, (says Mr. B. upon this text), 
in his visitation sermon, has endea- 
voured to prove that this term here, 
and Deut. viii. 16, and Prov. xxiii. 
17 means the future stale. Sucha 
sense will give importance and in- 
terest to the request of Balaam. 
‘Lhe great German critic Michaelis 
has adopted this same thought, and 
produced strong reasons in support 
of it. See Syntag. Comment. Part 
I.p.107." It is very true that on 
and mme are of extensive import, 
and denote whatever may be signi- 
fied by posteriority or succession :— 
as last or latler time, hereafter, pos- 
terity, OF successive generation, 
which last is the sense assigned to the 
present passage by the Septuagint, 
TO orspua wov, and at least as sub- 
stantial a sense as that of a future 
state of being. Last or latter end, 
however, which is the common ren- 
dering, that length of days, that 
temporal prosperity, that heartfelt 
enjoyment of beholding children 
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and grandchildren, that quiet de. 
parture from life which was the 
especial promise to the righteous, js 
here evidently adverted to;—and 
the idea ought not to be relin- 
quished for any other which the 
pruriency of a warm and _ active 
imagination may be able to hunt 
out. Of the same character is the 
following remark on Judges vy. 21° 
owpa2a9In. The versions ancient 
and modern of this clause have ny 
connexion with the context. Dathe, 
‘ Calcabas, O Deborah, robustos!’ 
Green, ‘QO my soul, thou hast 
trodden down their strength.’ 
Houbigant, by a slight alteration, 
reads: 7y °WDI PIIN provoluit ca- 
davera fortium! That the line 
should be applied to the torrent 
Kishon, is to me evident; and, 
without any alterations of the text, 
how noble is the image, when the 
torrent is considered as a_ person, 
and addressed in this sudden man- 
ner, ‘* Thou treadest on the bodies 
of the mighty.” More might per- 
haps be urged in vindication of the 
image that ascribes feet to a river 
than Mr. Boothroyd is aware of. 
It was a favourite simile with La- 
cretius, and may be found in |b. 
v. 273, and again, lib. vi, 638: it 
was hence copied by Virgil and 
Horace, and has been in frequent 
ise among later poets. But the 
conversion of a river into a war- 
horse, prancing and trampling down 
an enemy, is to the present hour a 
new idea, except to those who, like 
Houbigant and Mr. Boothroyd, can 
trace it in the passage before us, 10 
which, we freely confess, we have 
neither eyes nor glasses sufficiently 
powerful to detect its existence. 
There is so much force and poetry 
in the common rendering, that t's 
unnecessary to look further; nor 
does the idea here substituted — 
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any comparison to it in majestic 
pomp or dignity. Deborah was 
judge of Israel—the whole plan of 
the attack on Sisera, and his utter 
discomfiture and destruction, was 
of her devising, under the influ- 
ence and special order of the Al- 
mighty: she it was who appointed 
Barak to the chief command on the 
occasion, went with him to the 
battle, and inspirited his troops by 
her presence, In her triumphal 
song after the victory was achieved, 
she represents all Nature as leagued 
on her side: the stars in their 
courses fought against the enemy— 
the river Kishon swept them away 
—‘“‘Omy soul,” she exclaims, “thou 
hast crushed the mighty—thou hast 
overwhelmed miGcurt itself.” 

Again, Ps. cxxi. 1. Dr Lowth 
supposes that the two first verses of 
this psalm are spoken by the king, 
on his approaching, as a suppliant, 
to the ark, preparatively to some 
warlike expedition: and that the 
remainder of the psalm is the high- 
priest's answer delivered from the 
tabernacle. Have we, continues 
Mr. B. any proof that man signi- 
fies the ark, or heaven, or above ? I 
preferour marginal reading,andthink 
that there is an allusion to the idols 
which were worshipped on the hills, 
The second chorus in this view is an 
answer to the first: ‘‘ Shall I lift 
up mine eyes to the bills? Cometh 
mine help from thence? My help 
is from Jehovah, who made them.” 
This suggestion is ingenious, but 
uouecessary, The Jews had their 
favourite and their sacred hills, as 
well as the heathen ;—such were 
the hills Hermon, and Misor, Mount 
Zion and Mount Moriah. It was 
doubtless, as Green observes, to- 
wards these mountains, on which 
Jerusalem was built, on which the 
tabernacle was placed, and whence 
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Jehovah assisted his people in dis- 
tress, that king David, if he be the 
personage here referred to, lifted up 
his eyes, and from whence he ex- 
pected his help would come. It is 
not necessary that "nm (char) myn 
(charim) should import heaven, or 
an ark: it is enough that it should 
signify Aeight, or hill on which the 
ark was placed: though as a philo- 
logical fact we may mention that 
the synonym of this term in several 
of the oriental languages, and espe- 
cially in the Persian, does literally 
import heaven, and the heavenly 
sphere, and this both under the form 


(Omm (charkh) and Ke 


(charemeh) the radical idea being 
that of giration, or revolution : 
whence f° - S» (charkhe 
Js gt S 

duvar) signifies equally ce/um vo- 
lubile, or fortuna volubilis. The 
beautiful psalin before us is unques- 
tionably, as bishop Lowth has ob- 
served, of a dramatic character ; in 
which the two first verses were re- 
cited by the king, in person or by 
substitute, and the remainder by 
some other party. Lowth supposes 
the whole of the remainder to be 
the recitation of the high-priest 
alone. Horsley, whose version, or 
rather comment on the Psalms, Mr. 
Boothroyd does not appear to have 
seen at the time, divides the sacred 
ode into four parts: the first and 
second verses containing the king’s 
prayer; the third the song of <a 
semi-chorus of priests on one side ; 
the fourth that of a semi-chords of 
priests on the other; and the four 
last verses the reply of the high- 
priest while receiving the king on 
the uppermost step. Either expla- 
nation will answer the purpose : 
possibly the last is most consonant 
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with the busy and rapturous action 
which appears to have accompanied 
the public devotion of the temple. 
But as, after all, there is much un- 
certainty upon the subject, we pre- 
fer the former explanation for ge- 
neral use, as being simpler and 
more easily comprehended. 

In Mr. Beoothroyd’s text, the 

Ims, and indeed all those parts 
of the Old Testament which are 
commonly regarded as poetical, are 
printed in measured lines. In this 


distribution of the text some degree of 


imagination must necessarily be ex- 
ercised: yet as these portions of the 
Bible possess an evident rhythm— 
aud a rhythm which, in some degree 
or other, runs through every trans- 
lation, and never altogether loses its 
measure, we approve the general 
attempt, and have seldom been dis- 
satisfied with his modulation. The 
most interesting part of the work, 
indeed, and that most richly tessel- 
lated with attractive and animated 
illustration, is that before us, and 
paiticularly the Psalms and sublime 
book of Job. In the last he has 
very largely copied from Mr. Good's 
version and notes: he opens the 
book with the exordium of this 
*f elegant and accomplished orien- 
talist,” as he calls him—and adopts 
almost the whole of bis emenda- 
tions, He bas also drawn largely 
trom other able critics, and upon 
the whole we have been best pleased 
with the masterly execution which 
he has given us of this difficult but 
wooderfully majestic poem. 

We have not yet quite done with 
Mr. Boothroyd ; since we find him, 
now that he bas compleied bis Bid- 
lia Hebvaica, engaged in trying his 
skill at a new English version of 
the entire Bible, by a prospectus 
which he entules “ Reflections on 
the Authorized Versiou of the Holy 
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Scriptures; intended ta show its 
Detects, and the Necessity of a. 
tempting to improve it; with a spe- 
cimen of such an attempt.” That 
our established version is not witb- 
out its detects is only to say, that it 
isa human production. Its defects, 
indeed, are numerous, and in some 
uistances important; but whether, 
under all the circumstances of the 
case, they are either sufficiently nu- 
merous or sufficiently important to 
produce a necessity for improving it 
generally by a new version—ia « 
question which requires deep and 
serious Canvassing, before it be de 
cidedly answered. Of one point 
we are certain, that unless such a 
version were a real and acknow- 
ledged improvement, we had far 
better remain as we ate; and con- 
sequently we are sure also, thot 
there is no necessity for a mere 
attempt at improvement, though 
we have no acrimonious quarrel 
with the term, as in the present 
case it is evidently introduced on 
the score of modesty. Every art 
and science has and ought to have 
its proper technology; and where 
the nomenclature has been long ¢s- 
tablished, and a few particw!ar 
terms, whether right or wreng, 
have acquired a habit of conveying 
particular ideas, and, still mere, 
have associated themselves with 
particular trai:-s of feeling—it is 
not a little that should induce us 
to part with thei. Choke-damp 
and fire-daimp, mundic and black- 
jack, cawk and killas, sound aw k- 
wardly in the improved vocabe!sry 
of the mineralogical lecture rovm, 
and may possibly be proscribed tor 
the more modern terms, carloy 
acid g s, carburetled hydrogen g¢°, 
copper pyrite, barytes, and grey- 
wwacke; but however? we may tho 
amuse Ourselves in the spruce ©s- 
periments 
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periments of parlour-instruction, we 
must still employ the more vulgar, 
possibly the move incorrect and ca- 
cophonous terms among the work- 
men in the mines of Cornwall, and 
the coalfields of the Forest of Dean, 
or, with all our scientific acquisitions, 
we should speak a language which 
would not be understood, and which, 
however we might be disposed to 
show off, the workmen would disco- 
ver little disposition to learn. 

This remark applies to arts, 
sciences, and professions of every 
kind; and certainly not Jess to the 
study and practice of the Christian 
religion than to those of any other 
description. But there is also in 
the language of the English autho- 
rized Bible an air of venerable sim- 
plicity and antiquity, a kind of ca- 
thedral awe and solemnity, which 
is highly favourable to an impres- 
sive effect: whilst it still continues 
plain and comprehensible, it is neat 
and elegant, and is at the same time 
becoming a language by itself; so 
that the very style alone is by asso- 
ciation apt to inspire us with serious 
and devotional feelings; which we 
much fear would in a considerable 
degree be done away by trimming 
it up into the modernized flow of 
colloquial diction. There are, we 
well know, a few passages that have 
not been able to withstand the pro- 
gress of time, and are become su- 
perannuated and obscure; and 
there are others, we are sorry to 
admit, that do not fairly or expli- 


‘citly interpret the sense of the 


original. Could the former be 
retouched, and the latter amended, 
every point would be accomplished 
for which we are anxious, As an 
individual, Mr. Boothroyd has dis- 
covered very excellent qualities for 
this purpose; for he has shown 
sufficient erudition, aud a consider- 
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able portion of judgment, taste, and 
impartiality; and, if he meet with 
encouragement enough to induce 
him to persevere, we wish him all 
success : but we would rather that a 
work of this importance, even upon 
the reduced scale to which we bave 
thus limited it, shonld not be left 
to the hands of an individual. It 
is the proper province of the heads 
of the national church and of the 
national universities: and as there is 
in the present day, in these venera- 
ble and learned bodies, a perfect 
sufficiency of talents of every kind 
for the purpose, we feel a hearty 
longing that it should be under- 
taken by them concordantly: the 
subject has long been started, the 
expectation of the people has long 
been excited ; individuals of every 
persuasion have been, and still con- 
tinue to be making their separate 
attempts: and nothing can prevent 
a multiplication of unauthorized 
versions of the Bible to an almost 
incaiculable number, distracting the 
public attention and the public 
sense by their discordant renderings, 
but a candid, critical, and expurga- 
tory revision of the text now in use 
under the authority of the national 
episcopacy. 

 °H xa; oSnxy, &c. —The 
New Testament, with theological 
and philological notes.” 3 vols, 8vo. 
London. Valpy. 2/.12s. 6d. This 
is a valuable present to the public, 
and affords an excellent specimen of 
neat and elegant typography. ‘The 
editor is the Rev. E, Valpy, of Nor- 
wich, and his intention is obviously 
to furnish a correct impression of 
the Greek Testament, with such 
amended texts as have been of late 
universally, or nearly universally, ac- 
ceded to by scholars. In few words, 
the text is that of Griesbach, with a 
retention of such words or phrases 
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of the Elzevir lection as, in the pro- 
posed amendments of the former, 
scem less consonant to the doctrine 
of the English church, and have not 
yet obtained the sanction of the Eng- 
lish hierarchy: upon which subject 
the editor appears to have conducted 
himself with peculiar caution, and 
yet with a kind of apprehension 
that, with all his caution, he may 
in one or two instances have over- 
stepped the modesty of his proposed 
march. ‘ Si quid,” says he, “ doc- 
tring ecclesia Anglicare, qua ab 
Apostolica puritate, simplicitate, et 
dignitate, proximam facile tenet, 
minus consentaneum in his videatur, 
quod non factum spero, et nolim, id 
penitus pro non dicto et retractato 
esse volo.” It is possible there may 
be some persons to whom such a 
conduct may appear uvcandid and 
culpable: but while almost every 
sect is preparing one or more edi- 
tions of the Scriptures for their own 
use, either in the original text, or a 
vernacular version, it would indeed 
be hard that the great body of the 
established church should not like- 
wise be allowed an exemplar for 
itself, with those passages retained, 
which, though at present in a state 
of indecision, have stood part of the 
text for ages, and are peculiarly 
consonant with the doctrines of 
their own creed, It will be time 
enough for the members of the 
church to abandon them, when the 
conflict of criticism is over, and the 
doubts of its most learned and libe- 
ral divines, and especially of its 
spiritual rulers, are removed. The 
notes are chiefly transcripts or 
abridgments from Grotius, Elsner, 
Rapbelius, Bos, Palairet, Kypke, 
Rosenmiiller, and Hardy: and the 
editor has evinced an elegance and 
purity of style which does high 
credit to his classical attainments, 
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* Biblical Gleanings: or a col- 
lection of passages of Scripture that 
have been —, considered w 
be mistranslated in the received 
English version: with Proposed 
corrections, Also the important 
various readings in both Testa- 
ments; and occasional notes inter- 
spersed, with a view to the illustra- 
tion of obscure and ambiguous texts. 
Together with several other matters 
tending to the general elucidation of 
the Sacred Writings. By Thomas 
Wemyss.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. This long 
title rans away with the author's 
preface ; but it answers our purpose, 
as supplying its place, comparatively 
in few words. Mr, Wemyss has 
taken much pains with his subject, 
and seems to bea reading, a think- 
ing, and a well-intentioned man. 
But he wants method, and does not 
always think aright. His direct drift 
is to present the English reader with 
an epitome of all he has heard, and 
far more than he has understood, 
for the last twenty or thirty years, 
about various readings, wrong 
translations, and obscure texts: of 
which, however, after all, it is im- 
possible to make him a competent 
judge, without initiating him into a 
knowledge of the original tongues, 
and the original texts upon which 
the whole of these grammatical, and 
philological, and critical niceties are 
dependent. In order, nevertheless, 
to accomplish, or to try to accom: 
plish this point, Mr. Wemyss has 
ransacked almost as many dusty 
books as the renowned knight of 
La Mancha before he set forward 
on his adventurous and busy jour- 
ney. Yet he is not quite so candid 
as the historian of the valorous hero 
of La Mancha, since he too often 
conceals from us his authorities, 
which in the former case are Ui- 


folded with curious minuteness and 
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precision. His travels, moreover, 
are quite as erratic; for though we 
are led on through a regular series 
of classes and chapters, the subject 
matter, or adventures of one part 
double upon us so repeatedly in 
others, under the form of various 
readings, illustrations, transpositions, 
improved punctuations, passages 
cavilled at, passages made ludicrous 
by a particular version, passages 
deficient, discordant, corrupted by 
Latinisms, Syriisms, Grecisms, He- 
braisms, &c. that we have been as 
much bewildered as if in the laby- 
ryoth of Crete: nor have we been 
able in various instances, in conse- 
quence of the author's having sup- 
prested the names of the writers 
from whom he affects to have co- 
pied, to follow up his authorities for 
all the doubts, and deviations, and 
errors here set forth for the instruc- 
ton of bis unlanguaged countrymen: 
and hence, in many instances, we 
have ventured, as the readiest, and 
perhaps the safest method, to refer 
them to the hot-bed of his own 
imagination. Several of his criti- 
cisms are indeed avowedly original, 
and as these rather savour of a 
trifling spirit or mistakeo judgment, 
than of sound learning anddiscretion, 
we have possibly made him charge- 
able with more errors of the same 
description than honestly fall to his 
share. In few words, we see no 
benent likely to result from a work 
of this description ; calculated to 
disturb the plain and genuine belief 
ot the unlettered Englishman, 
without giving him a possibility of 
settling the numerous points upon 
which his doubts or his wonder may 
be excited; and which may work 
him up to scepticism, but can never 
work out his faith. Surely, it is 
enough to let the battle of criticism 
be confined to critics, without call- 
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ing into the field the peaceable and 
quiet rustics who have never been 
drilled to military exercise, and know 
nothing of the lines and figures of 
tactics. 

‘* The History of the Desruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, as connected with 
Scripture Prophecies. By the Rev. 
George Wilkins, A.M. &c.” 8vo. 
This is a perspicuous and judicious 
dissertation upon the subject in 
question. It is divided into nine 
chapters, of which the first eight 
may be regarded as prolegomenal 
to the last. It commences with an 
examination of the authenticity of 
the Gospel narrative, and establishes 
the divinity of our Saviour. It pro- 
ceeds to prove, that the Evangelists 
lived and wrote at the periods usu- 
ally assigned them by common his- 
tory and tradition: that the gospel 
of St. Matthew was written first 
between the dates of 38 and 63 
A.D. in the Chaldee (more proba- 
bly the mixed or vernacular tongue) 
for the use of the Jewish converts : 
that St. Mark's gospel appeared 
next, and was circulated at Rome 
under the immediate superinten- 
dence and direction of St. Peter, 
who delivered it to the JeWish 
churches, confirmed by his own 
authority: and that the third gos- 
pel, which is that of St. Luke, was 
written, according to Origen, at the 
express command of St. Paul; and, 
according to Michaelis, first circu- 
lated in Palestine; in order to correct 
the inaccuracies of the accounts 
which were then in circulation, 
and to deliver to Theophilus a troe 
and genuine document, so as to 
silence several idle stories which 
might have prejudiced him against 
the Christian religion. And our 
author hence accurately concludes, 
that as St. Peter and St. Pau] both 
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the tyranny of Nero, and before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, it is evi- 
dent that all these gospels must 
have been pre-existent 10 that cala- 
mitous event. He then proceeds to 
describe the cause and progress of 
the Jewish war; the history and 
topography of the city and temple ; 
the particulars of the siege: the 
character of Titus, the sympathe- 
tic prediction of our Saviour on the 
approaching ruin of the J: wish po- 
lity; the revolt of the inhabjtants; 
the army of the besiegers; the hor- 
rors of the famine sustained; the 
desertion of the Jews to the Roman 
camp; the progress of the cruelties 
exercised agained the besieged ; the 
ultimate entry of Titus into the 
temple amidst a carnage of six 
thousand Jews; the proclamation 
of the victor as Jmperator; and, 
finally, the return of the Romans 
to their capital, after having re- 
duced Jerusalem to a heap of ruins, 
The prophecies that relate to this 
wonderful scene of misery are exa- 
mined in series, and attentively 
compared with the various accounts 
of the destruction of the city that 
have reached us from the pens of 
diftgent historians; chiefly that of 
Josephus, of whose life, and parti- 
cularly that part of it which is im- 
mediately connected with the events 
before us, the author gives an inte- 
resting sketch. 

** Apostolical Preaching : consi- 
dered in an examination of St. Paul's 
Epistles.” 8vo. This publication, 
though anonymous, evinces a de- 
scent in a right line from one who 
has a just view of the subject treated 
of, and who gives evident proofs of 
his belonging to the clerical profes- 
sion. It is a calm and temperate, 
and well) reasone | essay, in the form 
of chapiers, upon the possibility of 
supporting all the essential points 
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of that system of doctrine which 
Christian divines distinguish by the 
epithet evangelical, without run. 
ning into avy ot thos peculior te. 
nets, which are commenly known by 
the name of Calvieostic The wri. 
ter first descants an the importance 
of the preacher's othce, aud ably 
points out bow largely the general 
inter: st of religion depends on the 
manner in which the duties of this 
important office are discharged. He 
then proceeds to show the ‘doctrines 
that should be chiefly propounded 
trom the pulpit by commen ing on 
the nature of the doctrines preached 
by the Apostles themselves. He 
next descants progressively on the 
corruption of human nature, as 
decisively taught in the sacred 
epistles; the necessity of divine 
grace, and of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit to produce a sincere 
conversion to the Christian faith, 
perseverance in it, renunciation of 
sin, and a life of practical holiness; 
the subject of justification by 
faith in Christ, which our author 
asserts to be the main pillar of the 
Christian system, and of a«postolical 
instruction, and ‘* the removal of 
which would be the subversion of 
every other doctrine; with which, 
in short, [continues he,| the whole 
must stand or fall.” The writer 
then proceeds to discuss the article 
of good works; and concludes by 
observing, that the two extremes 
of a strongly marked calvinistic 
preaching, and that which its advo- 
cates choose to call ratianal Chris 
lianity, are equally to be avoided by 
those who would preach apastoli- 
cally. Let preachers of every kind 
‘ give their days and nights, [says 
the author, and it is ‘mpossible for 
him to close with more important 
advice, } to the study of the Apostles, 
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detached passages, support for 
any pre-conceived opinion, but 
for the purpcse of imbibing 
through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, their mode of argument, 
of precept, of illustration, of ex- 
hortation; in a word, the general 
tone of their preaching. A fixed 
deference to any other examples 
leads insensibly to a partial repre- 
sentation of the gospel, if not to 
absolute error.” 

‘A Scripture Help, desi sned to 
assist in reading the Bible pro- 
fitably. By the Rev. Edward Bicker- 
ateth,” 8vo. This is one of the 
most u-eful bibhcal expositions on 
asmall scale that bas of late years 
been presented to the public. It 
has no flourishes in various read- 
sngs, doubtful passages, or erroneous 
renderings ; but goes directly home 
to the heart and the and: ‘rstanding 
of those who are of early or low 
condition in life, and consequently 
make no pretensions to worldly 
wisdom. ‘ It is, [says the 


writer,] the duty and privilege of 


every man to read the bible for 
himself :"—and it is clear, to adopt 
another of his assertions copied 
from one of the church homilies, 
‘* that man’s buman or world!y wis- 
com, or science, is not needful to 
the understanding of the scrip- 
tures :"—and. he hence gives a 
mere epitome of the chief historical 
and doctrinal parts of the ble in 
all their simplicity, and touching 
mterest; accompanied only with an 
explanation of such terms as being 
still retained in the language of 
the original trom which the transia- 
tion has been made, require to be 
explained, and with such practical 
remarks as the subject seems na- 
tarally to- suggest. The work be- 
fore us is a thin, but closely printed 
octavo, of about 200 pages; yet we 
sre glad to find that the excellent 
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and pious author has given an 
abridgement even of this little 
work, so as to render it still further 
accessible to the poor. 

** Spurinna, or the Comforts of 
Oid Age; with notes and biographi- 
cal illustrations, By Sir Thomas Ber 
nard, Bart.” 8vo, gs. This is, in some 
sort, an imitation and counterpart 
of Cicero's well-known and elegant 
work on the same subject. | Its exe 
press object is to show the superior 
sources of comfort possessed by the 
genuine and practical Christian, 
compared with the utmost. that 
could be brought forward by the 
heathen philosopher. The very ex- 
cellent author, like his great 
archetype, has made choice of a 
didactic discussion, and a dialogue 
form. ‘ The venerable bishop 


Hough, [says he,] is the Cato of 


my drama; a prelate who en- 
joyed an extraordinary degree of 
health of body and mind, to the 
advanced age of ninety two, and 
died, as he had lived, respected and 
beloved. 
his manly resistance, as President 
of Magdalen College, to the tyranny 
of James If. His private letters, 
latety published by our friend gMr. 
Wilmot, present an amiible por 
trait of his mind ; and have enabled 
me in some deyree to work his 
peculiar manners and mode of ex- 
pression, so as to offer a view of 
bis character in his nmetieth year, 
in the spring which succeeded the 
bard frost of 1739s, the point of 
time which I[ have fixed for this 
dialogue The two other parties 
are his friend and correspondent, 
bishop Gibson, aud Mi. Lyttelton, 
(afterwards Lod Lyttelton) bis 
neighbour to the country wa Kishop 
Houch is of course the 
speaker, and the subjects argued 
by him are the consideration of old 
age, asit is charged with ee 
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for public life—as it is attended 
with infirmity of body—as it dimi- 
nishes the power of animal enjoy- 
ment—and as a state of anxiety 
on account of the approach of 
death. The dialogue is upon the 
whole well sustained ; sufficiently 
animated, and replete with. en- 
livening anecdotes or allusions. The 
two leading sources of consolation 
appear to be, that as the zest of 
the sensual life diminishes, that of 
the intellectual life spreads and be- 
comes keener, till it at length ter- 
minates ip immortality; and that in 
all the troubles of the present state 
of being, private or public, relating 
to the state or the church, there is 
a presiding providence that sees, 
directs, controls, and superinduces, 
to the well-being of individuals 
of nations, and of the world. 

We admire the religious liberality 
that animates the present work, 
because it is sufficiently distin- 
guished from a latitudinarian, or 
generalising spirit. In the sense of 
Chillingworth, and of the present 
writer, we admit, and are disposed 
to contend, that ‘ the Bible only 
is the religion of protestants ;” and 
in the sense of St. Austin, as well 
as of Sir Thomas Bernard, are tor- 
ward to make a distinction between 
error and heresy, ‘‘errare possum; he- 
reticus esse nolo ;"—but we think the 
author has pushed his era somewhat 
too forward, and is, in some degree, 
chargeable with an anachronism, 
when he makes bishop Gibson 
alarmed at the growth of Merno- 
pism; and beholds the Methodists 
‘fextending themselves over the 
kingdom, andthreatening the subver- 
sion of the establishment.” We ought 
not, however, to conclude, with- 
out observing, that the venerable 
bishop Hough does not participate 
in this alarm : ‘ I respect, [says he,] 
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even the errors of the conscientious 
Christian ; and feel the impossibility 
ofa perfect union of sentiment in 
rational beings who thiuk for them. 
selves. While we bear in mind 
that we are the descendants of 
fallen and imperfect creatures, we 
can hardly presume that of all sects, 
we alone are without any shade of 
error, or warp of prejudice; and 
we should be very careful how we 
intermix any desire or interests of 
our own with the concerns of 
religion.” 

‘* Institutes of Christian Perfee- 
tion, of Macarius the Egyptian, 
called the Great. Translated from 
the Greek, by Granville Penn, Esq.” 
12mo. As the influence of Greece, 
whether literary or political, ex- 
tended, its language extended with 
it. Hence Rome was more than 
once endangered with _ being 
grecised, and tbe Greek school- 
masters were banished from the 
city simultaneously ; hence we find 
the influence of this language ex- 
tending over the cap of the Cau- 
casus, and the wild regions of 
Moscovy; and from the same 
cause we behold it voyaging up 
the whole range of the Mediter- 
ranean, establishing itself at Alex- 
andria, and divaricating over Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Persia, and every ad- 
joining country. Macarius, who 
was an Egyptian Christian, and 
who on account of his superior 
attainments, was contradistinguished 
from others of the same name by 
the surname of the Great, was hence 
acquaiuted with, and wrote in the 
Greek tongue. He was bora m 
Upper Egypt, A. D. 3075 Was 
highly esteemed and reverenced in 
his day; and his Institutes, whieh 
are here presented to the English 
reader, formed the most popular 
part of his productions. They 

consist 
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consist rather of detached sentences 
than of a well sustained or conca- 
tenated train of argument; or of 
propositions in a regular line of de- 
rivation. They ate, however, va- 
juable in themselves, and the illus- 
trative notes that accompany them 
make them far more valuable than 
they would be otherwise. In one 
or two instances, we think we per- 
ceive a disposition in the ingenious 
and excellent translator to give 
somewhat of an inflexion of the 
author's text, to a support of his 
own peculiar opinions, As a single 
example, we may observe that, 
where Macarius, speaking of the 
Jews who had slain the prophets, 
and had afterwards ‘‘ proceeded to 
such an extremity of wickedness as 
to feel no reverential awe for the 
Majesty of the Master himself"— 
adjoins, that in consequence of this 
xafard’ ameBay Sycay xa xareGi7- 
bycav. This by Mr. Grenville Peon 
is rendered ‘‘ they were once and 


for ever cast out, and overthrown. 


Kajarac, however, imports literally 
altogether, utterly, totally, ** penitus 
omnino.” Yet having, in our opi- 
nion, somewhat super-extended the 
meaning of the term, he proceeds 
to show, that not only in the opi- 


nion of Macarius, but ct many of 


the more celebrated fathers of the 
Christian charch, the same doctrine 
of an everlasting expulsion of the 
Jews was believed and supported: 
and consequently that all the mo- 
dern hope and expectation of a re- 
Sstoration of the Jews to a wide and 
national conversion, are completely 
unfounded, and all our efforts to ac- 
complish such a purpose completely 
Visionary. 

‘* Baxteriana: containing a Se- 
lection from the works of Baxter. 
Collected by Arthur Young, sq. 
F.R.S,"" 1r2mo0. ss. 6d. This is al- 


together a most interesting little 
volume. The selection is made 
with taste and judgment, from the 
most impressive parts of a deeply 
impressive writer; and it is made 
by a character who, till of Jate, in 
the season of grey hairs, shut out 
trom the visible world by blindness, 
and on the verge of the grave, ne- 
ver began, as he himself ingenu- 
ously tells us, “ seriously to think of 
that of which a Christian ought to 
think every day of his existence—a 
future state.”—‘*I will not lay 
down my pen,” it is thus he closes 
his volume, ‘* without most earnest- 
ly entreating those who are but 
entering on life, to be persuaded to 
pay a constant attention to the du- 
ties of religion, especially to the 
four great means of grace, prayer, 
public worship, reading the Scrip- 
tures of truth, and, as much as cir- 
cumstance will permit, meditating 
on their contents. I can with truth 
assure such, that when I reflect on 
the various errors and miscarriages 
of my life, previous to my mind 
taking a serious turn, I am clearly 
convinced that I should have avoid- 
ed many, bad I listened with more 
submission to the persuasion of a 
most valuable and pious mother, 
whom I did not learn sufficiently to 
esteem, till many years after ] had 
lost her: and I speak this in allu- 
sion both to temporal and eternal 
objects O my young friends, 
let me with truth assure you, that 
though I have experienced some 
highly flattering, and partaken of 
many brilliant scenes, yet would I 
not exchange the consolation and 
hope which Christianity gives me 
while blind, and quickly descending 
to the grave, for the most pers 
moments of my former life, with 





rejuvinescence to enjoy them.” 
For the sermons of the year we 
have 
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have left ourselves but a small 
space. Those of a collective form 
are chiefly the following. 

Dr. Mant's .‘* Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford, at 
St. Mary's, principally in the years 
1814, 1815, and 1816. To which 
is added the second edition of a 
sermon preached for the benefit of 
the Colchester National Schools in 
the year 1813." Svo. 7s.6d. The 
subject of the last sufficiently ex- 
plains itself: the academical dis 
courses are designed chiefly as a 
** defence of the liturgy of the 
church of England against the in- 
novations of modern Socinians,” 
and a refutation of Calvinistic no- 
tions respecting the nature of the 
ministerial office, The subject is 
upon the whole well treated; but 
the manner is at times a little too 
lofty, and in a few instances unne- 
cessarily repulsive. 

«* Nine Sermons on the Nature 
of the Evidence by whicd the fact 
of our Lord's Resurrection is esta- 
blished ; and on various other sub- 
jects. To which is prefixed,.a dis- 
sertation on the prophecies of the 
Messiah dispersed among the Hea- 
then. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. 
&c. late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph.” 
This volume, like the Bishop's 
notes, and, in part, version of the 
Psalms, is compiled by his son, the 
Rev. Heneage Horsley, from Joose 
scraps, and ‘unfinished compositions 
found afier his death. There are 
im many instances, examples of 
the genuine and animating spirit, 
the bold and decisive tone of the 
great original when exercising bis 
best manner. But apon the whole 
we do not think it will be to his 
eredit to go deeper into the caput 
wmorlwum of his relics: and have 
much to regret that this great pre- 
late did not bring forth, during bis 
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life, the writings that have since 
been published, or had not left them 
in a form more fitted for Post hu. 
mous publication. 

““ Sermons: by Thomas Snel] 
Jones, D.D. Minister of Lidy Gle- 
nerchy’s Chapel, Edinburgh.” 8yo. 
10s. 6d. Twenty in number, on ya- 
rious subjects : the doctrines evan- 
gelical: the style bold, impressive, 
richly variegated with strong, often 
Original imagery, and making a 
powerful attack on the heart. 

“Sermons: chiefly on devotional 
subjects. By the Rev. Archibald 
Bonar, Minister of Cramond.” 8vo. 
ros. 6d. Fourteen in number: 
plain, practical, highly important, 
and easily intelligible, making a 
forcible appeal to the understand- 
ing. 

Besides these, we have to notice 
various collections of Sermons from 
different writers: of which the 
principal are “ British Pulpit Elo- 
gquence—a selection of Sermons ia 
chronological order, from the works 
of the most eminent divines of 
Great Britain during ‘the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries: 
with biographical and critical no- 
tices.” Svo, 125.—‘* The French 
Preacher: or Sermons translated 
from the most eminent French di- 
vines, catholic and protestant, with 
biographical notices, &c. By In- 
gram Cobbin.” 8vo. 145.‘ Fare+ 
well Sermons of the most eminent 
of the Non-conformist Ministers, 
delivered at the period of their 
ejectment, 1662. To which is pre- 
fixed, an historical and biographical 
preface.’ 8vo, 11s. The young 
minister will find great advantage 
in adding all these to his library, 
though, in various respects, of un- 
equal value. 

The chief single sermons that 
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of the yeas, are the Bishop of Glou- 
cester’s ‘ Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the diocese of Gloucester, 
at the primary Visitation of that 
diocese in the year 1816:'" modest, 
4 serious, impressive, and perspicuons, 
: Mr.Gurnev's ‘* Serious Address to 
the Clergy of the United Kingcom, 
on the duties ot the Pastoral Office, 
in a Visitation Sermun, preached at 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden:” warm, 
earnest, peculiarly solemn, and bor- 
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dering on the doctrines of modern 
Calvinism. Dr. J. P. Smith's “ Rea- 
sons of the Protestant Religion—a 
discourse delivered at a Monthly 
Association of Diss nting Ministers 
aud Congregations, held at the 
Meeting-house im Islington, May 
4, 1815.’ Sober, liberal, judicious, 
and replete with a spirit of can- 
dour which cannot be too widely 
imbibed, 
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CHAPTER IL. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


rising Physiology, Medicine, Surgery, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Per- 
ig faysiotogy ery ry EY 
spectives, Fluxions, Meteorology, Arithmetic. 


E open this chapter with a 

work of a very extraordinary 
kind, and which equally on account 
of its merit and its demerit, (for in 
our judgment it has a great deal of 
both) is entitled to a more pro- 
minent notice and examination 
than we can usually find space to 
allow, ‘The work we mean is “ an 
Introduction to Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology ; being the 
two Introductory Lectures delivered 
at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
on the 2ist and 25th of March, 
1816. By William Lawrence, F.R.S. 
&c.” 8vo. ‘The old Corporation-of 
Surgeons have rendered themselves 
worthy of the academical change of 
name, and the pecuniary patronage 
of the legislarure with which they 
have receutly been dignified ; for, 
shaking off the ignoble sloth in 
which the greater part of the pre 
ceding century had been slumbered 
away, they have awoke to activity, 
liberality and science; to the best 
interests of their profession, and 
the real good of their country. 
Among other valuable achieve- 
menis, they have established an 
annual course of anatomical and 
physiological Jectures, open to a 
gratuitous attendance of the medical 
and chirurgical students of the 


metropolis, and delivered, season 
after season, by the most celebrated 
or respectable members of their 
own body, who for this purpose 
are honoured with the title of 
professors, 

It was on this occasion, that the 
two introductory lectures before us 
were composed ; and we are told 
that they ‘* are now printed im 
consequence of the author having 
been repeatedly asked for copies of 
them.” The rich and extensive 
museum of the college is well 
known to consist of the anatomical 
and physiological treasures of the 
late Mr. J. Hunter, to explain and 
illustrate which is the chief object 
of the lectures; and Mr. Lawrence 
succeeds to the professorial chair, 
after it has been filled by the illus- 
trious names of Sir Everard Home, 
Mr. Astley Cooper, Mr. Abernethy, 
and having been occasionally occu 
pied by Mr. Cline. The education, 
the talents, the peculiar studies and 
drift of mind of the author before 
us, fully justify the college 10 
choosing him to be the successor of 
such distinguished characters ; but 
we much mistake if the court can 
bave heard without pain, of the 
public will peruse without surprise, 
the very singular train of — 
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the confident attack upon authorized 
opinions, the daring and undis- 
guised scepticism, the bold avowal 
of materialism, deism, and we 
fear we shall have to prove 
atheism, which the pages before 
us unfold; and which we cannot 
but lament were ever suffered to 
be ventilated in a place so consecrated 
to genuine science, and before an 
audience so youthful, so ingenuous, 
and so ready to receive as sound 
doctrine, whatever in such a situa- 
tion would be allowed to be de- 
livered. We cannot also but Jament 
that the course of foreign study to 
which Mr. Lawrence has addicted 
himself, and with which we are 
well acquainted, having followed 
him in the series of his publications 
from an early period of his life, 
should have Jed him to such mis- 
chievous results; and that in pur- 
suing so indefatigably as he has 
done, a field well worthy of culti- 
vation, but demanding a nice and 
perpetual vigilance, he should so 
frequently have been poisoned, 
while boldly and incautiously col- 
lecting his wild honey. 

The attentive physiologist, from 
fhe time of Hippocrates (we might 
indeed go much higher) to the 
present day, has beheld a general 
unity of action subsisting through 
all the organs of the animal frame, 
and the respective functions which 
they exercise, which it has been 
dificult to account for but by the 
interposition and control of a fine 
attenuate and active, but invisible 
substrate or materies, which has 
in all ages been regarded as the 
principle of life, equally distinct 
from the intelligent mind, and the 
external and corporeal fabric. To 
this a variety of names has been 
given, according to the fancy of the 
uomenclator; as Evopuovy, Archeus, 


Plastic Nature, Materies Vite, 
with many others; and as a great 
variety of essences has been ascribed ; 
as unimal spirit, ether, fire, elec. 
tricity, spirit of animation, oxygen, 
Galvanic gas, according to the 
peculiar study of the physiological 
chemist. No harm has happened 
from these sportive sallies of the 
imagination, while some benefit 
has usually been obtained from the 
experiments to which every suc 
cession of new views has given 
rise. In the meanwhile, though 
we have made no discovery into 
the nature of the vital principle, 
its existence, asa distinct ens, has 
been constantly felt, and, with a 
very few exceptions, constantly ad- 
mitted by philosophers, as well as 
by anatomists. Even the school of 
Epicurus, which denied the ex- 
istence of the soul, and its survival 
of the dead body, by arguments 
so strong and cogent, as in some 
degree to shake the faith of perhaps 
every one who is not fortified by 
the impregnable doctrines of revela- 
tion, and to which modern scep- 
tism has been utterly incapable of 
adding any thing of the slightest 
degree of weight, felt compelled 
upon this point, to walk within the 
trammels of common opinion. They 
not only, however, joined in the 
common opinion, but fought upon 
this point, manfully and success. 
fully in the common cause, sub- 
verting on the one hand the idle 
conjecture of Aristoxenus, which 
referred all the operaiions of 
life to a sort of harmony which 
one set of organs maintained with 
another, without any controlling 
medium; aod on the other, the 
equally visionary conceit of Anaxe 
agoras, to which he gave the name 
of ‘Ousiouepeia, and which con- 
sisted in supposing that every 
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distinct organ is produced from a 
distinct set of molecules of its own 
nature and properties: both which 
hypotheses have been revived under 
various modifications in recent 
times; and openly comending, not 
only that the, principle of lite has a 
rea} and sui stantial entity, and is as 
much a part of the body as the eye, 
the finger, or the foot, in the Jan- 
guage of Mr Lawrence's favourite 


poct, Lucretius, iii. 96, 


Esse hominis partem nihilo minus, ac manus, 
et pes, 
Atgu? oculei. 


but that it is formed of the finest, 
most attenuate, and subtilized auras 
or gases; as calor, vapor, cer, and a 
fourth substance still more active, 
more aftenuate, more volatile than 
any of the rest, but which eludes 
all research, and is intractable to all 
analysis, 


tque anima est animz proporro totius ipsa. 


It was one of the chief objects 
pursued by Mr. John Hunter, the 
founder of the College Museum, to 
determine, if possible, by direct ex- 
periments, whether this principle, 
whatever be its nature, and by 
whatever name it may have been 
distinguished, has an actual exist- 
ence; and his well known train of 
experitacnts, aud train of reasoning, 
have proved sitisfactory to most 
Men of science in the present day ; 
and especially to Sir Everard Home 
and Mr, Abetnethy ; both of whom 
have contributed with their own 
powerful talents to uphold, and 
give additional force to the same 
doctrine, as well within as without 
the walls of the College-theatre. 
Mr. Lawrence, who was a pupil of 
the latter, succeeds, as we have al- 
ready observed, to these able physi- 
c.ogists in possessing the profes. 
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sorial chair; and, as we have al. 
ready observed also, he opens his 
first lecture by setting them up as 
models of excellence for persopat 
talents and professional tabours. ‘All 
this occurs in the first lecture, 
which is indeed a very judicious 
and comprehensive epitome of what 
has been done in the field of phy- 
siology and comparative anatomy, 
and is justly entitled to 4 very high 
degree of praise. 

We no sooner, however, open 
the second Jecture, than we find 
that these distinguished characters, 
with Mr J. Hunter at their head, 
are only set up like ninrpins to be 
knocked down one atter the other, 
according to the order of the pro- 
posed game. Their tavonrite doctrine 
is not only declared to be altogether 
visionary, but treated with no sma!! 
degree of levity and ridicule. Now 
such a mode of ratiocination would 
have appeared to us not perfectly 
becoming the character of a young 
man, and particflarly of a young 
man so situated, had the system he 
was about to plant in its stead been 
as impregnable as the Rock of Gib- 
raltar. But our readers, if we mis- 
take not, will think it somewhat 
less becoming, when, in as few 
words as possible, we shall have 
unfolded to them what is the rea! 
nature of the hypothesis, for we 
cannot call it system, which Mr. 
Lawrence has ventured to offer as 4 
substitute for that which he has thns 
outrageously attacked, and flattered 
himself with having subverted. 

The author commences the sub- 
ject of his second lecture with the 
following manly and important ea 
gagement: “ ] shall endeavour t@ 
convey to you clear notions of the 
subjects which I propose for yet 
attention; J will, therefore, cate 
fully explain to you the scuse of the 
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terms employed, and avoid all those 
which have an equivocal meaning. 
I eahort you to be particularly on 
your guard against alt loose and in- 
definite expressions: they are the 
bane of all sciences, and have been 
remarkably injurious in our owt.” 
He then proceeds to observe; that 
“organization means the peculiar 
composition which distinguishes 
living bodies. — Vital properties, 
such as sensibility and irritability, 
are the means by which organiza- 
tion is capable of executing us pur 
pose.— Functions are the purposes 
which any organ or system of or- 
gans executes in the animal frame. 
— Life is the asseml/age of art the 
functions, and the general result of 
their exercise.” This is_ precisely 
the old hypothesis of Aristoxenus, 
which was digniff€d by the name of 
the system of harmony, and un- 
folded almost ia the same words. 
And consequently the objections 
which proved fatal to the one in the 
hands of the Epicureans and S:oics, 
will prove equally fatal to the other 
in the hands of any one who may 
use these objections in the present 
day. It was rebutted formerly, and 
may, therefore, be so still, that “' life 
is not the asseniblage of atv the 
functions of the animal frame,” for 
the function of walking, of talking, 
of all or any of the external or in- 
ternal senses may'cease, and yet the 
life remain. And hence, again, it 
is not ** the general result of the 
exercise of al/ the tanctions;"" for 
the ideot is as much alive as the 
philosopher, who has scarcely a 
mental function belonging to hia ; 
and Mr. John Hunter was as much 
@ living being as at any time, when 
labouring under a paroxysm of an- 
gina pectoris, or whatever else it 
might be that extinguished, for 
uearly an hour, the two inpostant 
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functions of pulsation and breath- 
ing ; during the whole of which 
time his mental faculties, external 
‘senses, and voluntary powers Were 
in as fall activity as ever. We hold 
the author'to his terms, becanse he 
has specially invited us to do so, by 
engaging for tlieir aceurs¢y and 
precision. ‘The general corollary is, 
that “ organization is the instre- 
nent, vital properties the active 
power, function the mode of ac- 
tion, and life the result.” So°'that 
the only diving, or vital and active 
power is properties, which it is the 
direct drift of the lecture to prove 
are non-entities ; while functions are 
modified actions of these non-enti- 
ties operating upon organized mat- 
ter as an instrument, and life is 
somehow or other, fof We are not 
told how, the result of the whole. 
The dilemma is complete, and it is 
impossible for the author to extri- 
cate himself. He falls prostrate at 
the very thresholkd. Properties can- 
not exist by themselyes ; you must 
give them a substrate of some Kind 
or other, or you cannot figure te 
yourself a notion of them.  Pro- 
perties of inatter iaply necessarily 
the existence of matter; properties 
of'a triangle, the existehce of a tri- 
angle; properties of a sphere, the 
existence of a sphere; and’ conse- 
quently living or vital properties the 
existence of lift. So again mate- 
rial properties must be the resals of 
matter; triangular properties the 
resulz of a triangle; spherical pro- 
perties the result of a sphere ; and 
living or vital properties the resuls 
of life. Now, in the axiom before 


us, the conmimon order is inverted ; 
and life is made the result of its own 
properties, instead ‘of its own pro- 
perties being made ‘the result «f 
life. The fall of the pheasant, ix 
secms, produces the discharge ot 
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the fowling-piece ; and not the dis- 
of the fowling-piece the fall 
of the pheasant. 

In the very next passage we find, 
if we mistake not, a similar loose- 
ness of expression, notwithstanding 
the aothar’s predetermined caution 
in his use of terms. ‘‘ The matter, 
(says he, } that surroundsus is divided 
into two great classes; living and 
dead: the latter is governed by 
pbysical laws, such as attraction, 

ravitation, chemical affinity ; and 
it exhibits péysical properties, such 
as cohesion, elasticity, divisibility, 
&c. Living matter also exhibits 
these properties, and is subject in a 
great measure to physical laws.” 
Now here is an evident attempt to 
distinguish between /aws and pro- 
perties; while the examples offered 
under each destroy the very dis- 
tinction which is aimed at; for 
the terms law and property apply 
equally to all of them; attraction, 
for example, is as much a physical 
property as divisibility ; and cohesion 
has as much its laws as gravitation. 
Yet according to the wording of 
the passage, it should seem that 
atiraction, gravitation, and che- 
mical affinity are not péysical 
properties, but p/ysical laws; and 
that cohesion, elasticity, and divi- 
sibility, are uot physical laws, but 
physical properties: while in the 
remainder of the lecture they are 
all regarded in one common light, 
and appcaled to as common causes 
of physical phenomena. 

In denying the existence of a 
living principle as a distinct essence, 
Mr. Lawrence's grand argument 
is, that it does not fall sensibly 
within the sphere of the experienced 
train, or “* succession of events,” in 
which, physiology, “ like all otber 
branches of human knowledge, con- 
asts."” p. 143. ‘* In the, stady of 
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the physical sciences,” he remarks, 
p. 148, “ we observe the succession 
of events, ascertain their series and 
order, and refer the PuzNomena 
ultimately to those general pro- 
perties or principles, of which the 
name does not indicate any inde- 
pendent existence, but is to be 
as the generalised ex- 
pression of the facts. Experience 
can only exhibit the order and rule 
of succession of the phenomena, 
which iudicate the action of the 
cause. When one event is ob- 
served constantly to precede another, 
the first of these is called cause, 
and the latter effect; and, we be- 
lieve that the preceding event has 
a power of producing that which 
succeeds ; although, in reality, we 
know only the fact of succession,” 
p. 149.—** In ovr examination of 
the pheznomena- exhibited by 
living beings, we follow a method 
analagous to that pursued in the 
physical sciences. We trace the 
succession of events as far as ob- 
servatjon and experiment will en- 
able us to pursue them, and we 
refer them ultimately to a peculiar 
order of properties, or forces, c 
vital, as their causes,” p. 150. 
Now all this is the language of 
Mr. Hume ; his direct train of argu- 
ment, as nearly as may be, in his 
own words, And it never has been, 
and we may venture to say never 
will be indulged in without leading 
the person who uses it to an ex- 
treme be was not at first aware of, 
The conclusion to which Mr. Husge 
felt himself necessarily driven, was 
that the only active powers 10 
nature are im ions and ideas; 
that an external world is of no use, 
and that we cannot prove its 
istence. ‘The conclusion to which 
Mr. Lawrence is driven is, that the 


only active powers in we 
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physical and living properties, distinet 
from physical and living bodies, as 
being the cause of them ; and though 
he doesnot deny the existence of an 
external world, yet as he contends 
that every thing which passesan it 
is the result of such properties 


operating upon each other, and that 


to these alone we are to -“fsefer 
the succession, series, order .and 
PRANOMENA Of events” in physical 
and animal nature; he stands as 
little in need of an external world 
as Mr. Hume, in whose footsteps 
he has so closely trodden: while 
the grand death-blow to the whole 
of this peculiar view of the subject 


is, that all these properties to 


which the pH@NOMENA of nature 
are to be referred, are themselves 
nonentities, and are “to be re- 
garded merely as the generalised 
expression of the facts.” p. 148. 

“ The object ofexplanation,” says 
Mr. Lawrence, p. 167, ‘is to make 
a thing more intelligible."—How 
far he has succeeded in this object 
we must leave the reader to de- 
termine, But upon this explana- 
tion, such as it is, he ventures to 
extend his voyage much farther 
than he seems to have proposed to 
himself at first; and with that 
fondness for the marvellous, which 
usually characterises great travellers, 
thinks himself next capabie of un- 
dermining the existence, not only 
of a medium or distinct principle 
of life, but of aJl other media or 
distinct powers or principles what- 
ever, which have hitherto been 
supposed the direct agents in every 
part of nature: while with respect 
to the first of these, he tells us, 
p. 166, that “* there are many names 
for it, as each successive speculator 
stems to have fancied that he 
should establish his own claim to 

1816, 
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the offspring, by Laptixing it anew. 
Kither of the names, and either of 
the explanations may be taken as a 
sample: theyare allequally valuable, 
and. -equally illustrative, Most of 
them have Jong lain in cold oéstruc« 
tion (we suppose oblivion is meant) 
amongst the rubbish of past ages ; 
andthe more modern ones are has- 
tening to the vaults of all the 
Capulets.—-To make the matter 
mofe intelligible this vital prin- 
ciple is compared to magnetism, to 
electricity, and to galvanism; or 
it is roundly stated to be oxygen. 
‘Tis like a camel, or like a whale, 
or like what you please.” p. 169. 

We do not undertake to say 
what the vital principle is, nor at 
present even to substantiate its dis- 
tinct existence. Of the former we 
profess to know as little as we do 
of magnetism or electricity; and 
the latter we must for the present 
leave to the arguments that have 
been for so many ages urged in its 
favour by the wisest and most dis- 
tinguished characters of almost 
every school. We have not time 
to re-state them, much less to 
add to their weight or number : 
our only object, thus far, is to 
shew that whatever be their strength 
or weakness, the attack before us 
is not calculated to disturb them, 
and that consequently they possess 
the same precise degree of force 
which belonged to. them ante- 
cedently to its being made, 

Such is our object shus far; but 
we have yet an u}terior and more 
important object to accomplish ; 
and..which indeed must be our 
apology for the length to which 
this article is protracied. It is to 
show the danger of indulging in 
speculations of this kind 5 of break- 
ing up established opinions without 
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safficient grounds, and of resigning 
ourselves to a loose and indeter- 
minate diction in a hunt after new 
conjectures. 

As a distinct and intermediate 
principle is not wanted in the fune- 
tions of the body, so neither is it, 
in our author's logic, in those of the 
mind: and it is hence his next 
object to show that man is just as 
destitute of an intelligent spirit, as 
he is of a distinct vital energy. The 
same energy of living properties, 
(or living non-entities) which oper- 
ating through the medium or in- 
strument of an organised structure, 
produces in Mr. Lawrence's view, 
the phenomena of the latter ; pro- 
duces also, in his opinion, the 
phenomena of the former: and, as 
the respiratory function, which is 
one mode of action of these non- 
entities of living properties, pro- 
duces breathing, so ‘* the cerebral 
functions,” which are another mode 
of action of the same non-entities, 
produce all the phenomena of in- 
tellect; all those wonderful pro- 
cesses of thonght known under the 
names of memory, reflection, asso- 
ciation, judgement, reasoning, 
imagination,” p. 156: and con- 
sequently a principle of mind is as 
little demanded as a_ principle of 
‘eéfe: and the soul, as well as the 
vital energy, is also “ like a camel, 
or like a whale, or like what you 
please.” 

‘* Having thus satisfied himself 
that both the corporeal life, and 
the mind of man are the result of 
mere properties, insubstantial things 
Operating upon an organized struc- 
ture, Mr. Lawrence passes easily 
from sentient to insentient nature ; 
and applying his philosophical touch- 
stone to the Jatter region, as well as 
the former, persuades himself that 
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all the ethereal fluids of moderp 
science are just as visionary and 
unfounded as the preceding prin- 
ciples; and, as we have already 
observed, that all the phenomena 
of the physical world are the result 
of mere physical properties, or non- 
entities, operating through the 
medium of unorganized matter. 
** You will matural/y remark that 
the extstence of the magnetic, 
electric, and galvanic fluids, which 
is offered asa proof of the existence 
of a vital fluid, is as much a matter 
of doubt as that of the vital fuid 
stself,’ p. 170, and in like manner, 
p. 168. ““ If the properties of 
living matter are to be explained 
in this way, why should not we 
adopt the same plan with physical 
properties, and account for gravila- 
tion or chemical affinity by the 
supposition of appropriate subtle 
fluids >""—What then? does Mr, 
Lawrence not know that gravite- 
tion and chemical affinity have 
been, and still are, at least attempted 
to be accounted for upon this very 
plan? Has he never heard that Sir 
Isaac Newton did net take gravity 
for an essential property of bodies ; 
suggesting, on the contrary, and 
supporting his suggestion by very 
cogent arguments, that this ex- 
traordinary power is the result of 
an elastic medium of a peculiar 
nature, and endowed with peculiar 
laws, existing through all nature; 
by the operation of which alone he 
thought himself able to account for 
the phenomena which the property 
of gravitation is perpetually unfold- 
ing to us. We refer the writer 
particularly to the preface of the 
second edition of his Optics, which 
we would recommend him to study 
thoroughly. 


Liaving thus given as effectual 
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h death-blow to the doctrine of Sir 
isaac Newton, and of modern 
chemistry, as to that of Mr. Jobn 
Hunter, and modern as well. as 
ancient physiology, Mr. Lawrence 
grows progressively bolder ashe 
tancies he grows more victorious, 
and conceives that there is as little 
need for the intervention or ex- 
istence of an invisible deity, as 
there is for that of subtle invisible 
media of any other kind. ‘‘ It seems 
tome,” sayshe, ‘‘ that this hypothesis 
or fiction of a subtle invisible matter, 
animating the visible textures of 
animal bodies, and directing their 
motions, is only an example of that 
propensity in the human mind, 
which has led men at all times to 
account for those phenomena, of 
which the causes are not obvious, 
by the mysterious aid of higher and 
imaginary leings. Thus in the 
earher ages of the world, and in 
less advanced states of civilization, 
all the appearances which the pro- 
gress of science enables us to ex- 
plain, by means of natural causes, 
have been referred. to the imme- 
diate operation of the: divinity.” 
p.175—** Thus we find at last 
that the philosopher with his 
archeus, his anima, or his subtle 
and mobile vital fluid, is about on 
a level in respect to the mental 
process, by which he has arrived 
at it, with the 
Poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 


Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the 
wind. 


“Tt may appear unnecessary,” our 
author continues, “ to disturb those 
who are inclined to indulge them- 
Selves in these harmless reverics. 
‘The belief in them, as in sorcery 
und witchcraft, is not grounded in 
reasoning, and therefore has nothing 
to fear from argument. I only 
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oppose such hypotheses when they 
are adduced with the array of 
philosophical deduction, because 
they involve suppositions withoug 
any ground in olservatwn or ex- 
perience, the only sources of our 
information on these subjects.” p, 
177. He concludes by telling us 
triumpbantly, that the ‘* complete 
failure (of these suppositions) in 
every instance, has now led almost 
universally to their abandonment ; 
and may induce us to acquiesce on 
this point in the observations of 
Lucretius on a parallel subject. 


Ggnoratur enim qua sit natura animas : 
Nata sit, an contra, nascentibus ifsinuetur, 
Et simul intereat nobiscum morte dirempta, 
An tenebras orci visat vastasqu lacunas, 


In plain English, “ we know nothing 
about the nature of the soul; whe- 
ther it be ever burn or insinuated 
into the body upon birth; whether, 
destroyed by death, it die when we 
die; or whether it be doomed to 
visit the dark and boundless caverns 
of the lower world.” In the time 
of Lucretius there may have been 
nothing unbeseeming, nothing un- 
philosophical in this language. The 
independent existence of the soul, 
and its separate survival atter the 
body are doctrines ef revelation, 
rather than of reason, But revela- 
tion has been given to little purpose, 
and the world has lived to little 
purpose for the last two thousand 
years, if it be in the same precise 
degree of ignorance upon these points 
pow in which it was then. There 
are unquestionably a fiw wo do 
not admit that they bs wed 
any, new information | re- 
specting the existence of the soul, 
or that of the deity, from this 
authoritative and veritab'e sources 
as there are, perhaps, oihers who 
do not allow it to be an authoritative 
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or veritable source of information 
at all; and we lament that Mr. 
Lawrence should compel us to add 
his name to the one or the other of 
these two classes: but of this we 
are certain, that to whatever ex- 
tent such classes may exist, and to 
which of them soever Mr. Lawrence 
wnay belong, the promulgation of 
the doctrines before us are not less 
unseemly to the enlightened age and 
the public theatre in which they 
were delivered, or to the grave and 
venerable body that founded the 
course, and made choice of Mr. 
Lawrence as their professor; than 
the loose and mistaken reasoning 
on which they are founded, is to 
the sober march of strict logieal 
argument, and severe analysis. 

*€ Essays on Insanity, Hypochon- 
driasis, and other nervous affec- 
tions. By John Reid, M.D. &c.” 
Svo. os. These essays take a range 
not merely through the different 
species of insanity properly so called, 
but throughan inordinate indulgence 
in many physical propensities, and 
subjugation to many domineering 
passions closely connected with the 
State Of the mind; as fear, pride, 
remorse, love of solitude, intem- 
perance. ‘Lhe author's ideas are 
rather of a metaphysical than a 
medical character, and somewhat 
more theoretical than practical. 
They are often, however, forcibly 
expressed, and enriched with good 
original hints: and had they been 
worked into a more methodic ar- 
rangement might have formed a 
book of frequent reference. Such 
indeed was the author's intention, 
and we are sorry to learn from the 
‘antroductory part of the volume, 
that “ domestic circumstances have 
interfered with the prosecution of 
that object.’ Dr. Reid discusses me- 
lancholy in the popular, rather than 
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in the technical sense of the terp. 
as a disease of mental depression 
and gloom, rather than as an insanity 
limited to a single object or train of 
ideas, whether the effect produced be 
of an exciting or dejecting character: 
and consequently he contemplates 
mania as violent madness, rather 
than as universal, or extending to 
every ‘pursuit and train of ideas. 
There are a few medical writers 
who have embraced the same 
notion, yet they are but few, and 
rarely of distinguished name. The 
common professional distinction 
should be maintained, or the student 
and the public must be bewildered 
in a confusion of the terms made 
use of. [Fn like manner, remorse 
in the following passage seems to 
be a term mistaken for regret. 
** Remorse itself is considered, 
perhaps, too indiscriminately as 
a compensation for miseonduet. 
When it is an unproductive feeling 
merely, and not a_ regenerating 
principle, instead of mitigating, it 
can only serve to aggravate our 
defence.” We concur with the 
author far more cordially in his 
liberal and benevolent observations 
on lunatic asylums, and his mode 
of treating insane patients. 

“« Commentaries on some of the 
most important diseases of Children. 
By John Clarke, M.D. Part the 
first, royal octavo.” It is enough 
for the present to announce the 
work before us. The subject treated 
of, so far as the learned author has 
brought it before us, is discussed 
in a sensible, discreet, and prac- 
tical manner; and his directions 
for managing an infant at birtb, 
are peculiarly worthy the attention 
of every intelligent mother. We 
shall pursue the subject more at 
large when the present Commen- 
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« Rudiments of the anatomy and 
physiology of the human body; 
consisting of tables, &c. compiled 
for students of those sciences Le- 
ginning their researches. By T. 
J. Armiger, &c. Part first.” 8vo. 
This work also on account of its 
imperfect appearance at present, it 
is enough to usher before the 
public. The author writes modestly, 
and pretends to no originality: but 
he is clear and simple; and his 
book will probably be of value 
when completed by two additional 
parts. 

** A general system of Toxico- 
logy: or a treatise on Poisons, 
drawn from the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms ; considered as 
to theirrelations with physiology, pa- 
thology, and medica! jurisprudence. 
By M. P. Orfila, M, D. &c. Trans- 
lated from the French.” Vol. 1. 
Parts I. II. We took a'glance at 
the original work in our review of 
the foreigti literature of the pre- 
ceding year; aud we are glad to 
meet with a commencement of it 
in an English dress. It will bea 
truly valuable publication, and the 
translator, who seems to improve 
as he proceeds with his labour, 
exhibits talents, and a knowledge 
of his subject quite sufficient for 
the purpose. The poisons chiefly 
noticed in the portion of the first 
volume before us are those of the 
metals, the concentrated acids, 
caustic and carbonated alkalies, 
caustic alkaline earths, phosphorus, 
powdered glass, and cantharides. 
it is a great recommendation to the 
present work, that the ingenious 
wutbor not only points out in a 
masterly manner the peculiar nature 
of the poison he treats of, and its 
effects on the animal system, but 
in most cases indicates its best and 
most practicable antidote. Thus 
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the baneful effects of mutiate of 
tir, which is much used in various 
manpufactories, is counteracted when 
swallowed, by throwing inte 
the stomach a large quantity of 
milk. If sulphate of zinc, often 
used as a speedy emetic, be taken 
by mistake, or in excess, vomiti 
isin the first instance to be freely 
encouraged by copious draughts of 
mucilaginous fluids, till we have 
reason to believe that the whole of 
the poison has been discharged ; 
when the sickness should be repelied 
by opiates. Soa solution of muriate 
of soda (common salt) is an antidote 
to the poison of nitrate of silver, 
if administered a short time after 
this poison has been swallowed. 
The concentrated mineral acids, 
when swallowed accidentally, or 
by design, may be best neutralized 
by swallowing calcined magnesia ; 
which should be given in repeated 
doses, mixed up with water, as long 
as there is reason to suppose that any 
uncombined acid remains in the 
stomach, If calcined magnesia be 
not at hand, recourse should be 
had to any other antacid, even a 
solution of common soap, which 
may be obtained in every ‘family. 
For acetate of lead (white lead or 
cerusse) M. Orfile has found that 
the best mode of treatment is to 
convert it into sulphate of lead, 
which is a perfectly harmless com- 
pound; and that this may be 
obtained by administering an active 
dose of any of the soluble sul- 
phates, as that of magnesia for ex- 
ample. 

He has also observed, as was 
indeed observed some time ago by 
Dr. Majendie, that many poisons 
are far more active when introduced 
into the system through theanediam 
of the blood, than through that of 


the stomach. Such is the case with 
nitrate 
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nitrate of silver, or lunar caustic. 
A solution of a third of a grain of 
this substance in two drachms of 
distilled water, injected into the 
jugular vein of a strong dog, occa- 
sioned his death, after severe 
suffering, in four hours and a half. 
Two grains, dissolved in three 
drachms ot distilled water, and in- 
jected into the jugular vein of a 
sma!) dog, killed him in six minutes ; 
half a grain introduced in the same 
way, killed another dog in eleven 
minutes. In these experiments the 
Jungs were found to have suffered 
the great st injury, being rendered 
in some places _ preternaturally 
dense, ani loaded with a dark- 
coloured blood. Twelve grains of 
nitrate silver were introduced, in 
a solid form, into the stomach ofa 
strong dog, through an opening in 
the esophagus, which was then tied 
below the opening to prevent 
vomiting: the animal did not die 
till the sixth day, and did not appear 
to have suffered very violent sy.np- 
toms, in the estimation we mean 
of the experimentor: who adds, 
however, that the mucous coat of 
the stomach, near the pylorus, ex- 
hibited numerous perforations about 
the size of a pin’s head. To another 
dog twenty grains were given in 
solution without serious mischief: 
on the third day 32 grains more 
were given, which made him vomit 
repeatedly - and he was afterwards 
destroy: dbya large r dose. 


** A Preatise on the Nature, 
Economy and Practical Manage- 
ment of Bees, &c. By Robert 
Hu. evo, 128 After the very 
Curios. ins ructive, and inter sting 


history of this extraordinary insect, 
publis)-i a few veurs a Oo by the 
elder Hiih r, and which we are 
astonished has never been translated 
into our own tongue, it is not easy 
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to add any thing very importarit 
upon this subject. Yet Mr. Buish 
has offered various valuable re. 
marks upon ‘he gene! economy 
of the bee, and may be. studied 
with great advantag: by all who 
have an opportanity of cultivating 
its mellifluous produce. The ob- 
jects he treats of are the natural 
history of the bee ;—its different 
species, food, queen-bee, and mode 
of treatment; various forms for 
hives, and descriptions of several, 
as proposed by foreign, or British 
apiarians :— enemies to the ber, and 
disorders to which it is subject: 
profits producible by a due cultiva- 
tion of this curious in-ect, and 
attention to its fertility : means 
of distinguishing between genuine 
and adulterated honey. 

‘€ Chemical Essays principally re- 
lating to the arts and manuf ctores 


of the Britwh domirions By 
samuel Parkes. F. L.S.") § vols. 
12mo. The subjects treated of are 


the following : On the utility of 
chemistry. On temperature. Specific 
gravity. Calico-printing. Barytes, 
Carbon. Sulphuric acid, The fixed 
alkalies. Earthenware, and por- 
celain. Glass. Bleaching. Water. 
Sal Ammoniac. Edge-tools. In 
the broad meaning applied of late 
by many to the term chenistry, all 
these subjects may be regarded as 
belonging to the study; and in 
any meaning of the term, they 
must be considered as closely con- 
nected with it. The work will 
upon the whole be found highly 
useful to those for whom it is chiefly 
intended —the artizan and manu- 
ficturer. But it is an unequal 
production. Several of the essays 
are evidently written with a deep 
and familiar knowledge of the sub- 
jects disoussed ; as those on barytes, 


sulphuric acid, and edge-tools. But 
there 
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there are others in which the in- 
genious author appears to be far 
less at home; and consequently 
which are more obscurely drawn 
up, and by no means free from 
erroneous notions; as the essay on 
temperature, and on sal ammoniac. 
The work, however, is well worthy 
of encouragement; and we shall 
hope, in a new edition, to see the 
mistakes we now glance at cor- 
rected. The last volume consists 
entirely of addenda, and an index : 
the former in many instances highly 
valuable, and which may hereafter 
be advantageously incorporated in 
the body of the work. 

“A Treatise on the External 
Characters of Minerals. By Robert 
Jameson, Regius-Professor of Na- 
tural History.” 8vo. The author 
published a few years ago a System 
of Mineralogy, in two volumes 
octavo: and the work before us is 
intended as an accompaniment to 
the preceding. He has republished 
indeed the former in a second 
edition subsequently to the treatise 
before us, and by extending it to 
three volumes, has been enabled to 
embody the general substance of 
the treatise on external characters. 
His system, or rather that of pro- 
fessor Werner, whom he undertakes 
to follow, may now be regarded as 
complete: and there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Jameson's explana- 
tion and illustration of it, add much 
to its strength, and extension, and 
perhaps to its duration. There is 
in trath a new and simpler arrange- 
ment introduced into the present, 
than was given uoder the former 
edition. The chemical characters 
of minerals are, indeed, as much 
repudiated as ever, and the external 
characters made as much as ever 
the sole ground of reliance. But 
the prior division of genera are 
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banished, and that of families sub- 
stituted in their place. The families, 
however, are not only more nu- 
merous in this than in the former 
publication, but they are arranged 
in a different order, and have un- 
dergone several changes, as to the 
members which they respectively 
contain. The author shows most 
perspicaciously that he is indefati- 
gable in the improvement of his 
favourite science; as he does also 
that his labours to this effect are 
by no means in vain, Of all who 
wrote (at least in our own country) 
towards the close of the last century 
upon this subject, Kirwan was un- 
questionably the most zealous and 
the best informed; but asa _prac- 
tical mineralogist, and in respect of 
actual acquaintance with fossils as 
they present themselves in the 
great field of nature, Kirwan was 
a mere novice compared to Mr. 
Jameson. The department of the 
former was the laboratory and the 
study: he was an expert chemist, 
aud a vigorous writer, and his 
analysis of earths and waters, toge- 
ther with his various publications 
on these subjects, will preserve his 
reputation amidst all the revolutions 
of chemical science. But the school 
of Jameson is the great globe itself ; 
his museum, its continents and its 
islands ; his language is most clo- 
quent, and his knowledge most 
precise when he _ conducts his 
readers amidst mountain-ranges, or 
into the bowels of the teeming 
earth. If man, according to 
Bacon, be the priest of nature, 
the interpreter of her secret and 
oracular language—our author, in 
the same spirit, leads his disciples 
to an actual and personal devotion : 
to watch her signs, note ail her 
communications, and thus to come 


toa full understanding of the myste- 
rious 
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tious laws by which she has wrought 
in times past, and still continues to 
work. Geology, heretofore, was 
the opprob: iam of philosophy, and 
the contempt of all those who va- 
lued theories only for the number 
of facts upon which they were 
supported, Now a better era has 
commenced. The earth’s surface 
is not so completely yuknown as to 
warrant the production of an hypo- 
thesis at variance with the most 
striking phanomena which it ex- 
hibits; and those who have not 
ascertained what are the constituent 
parts of mineral bodies, and the 
order and relations of their distri- 
bution, will henceforth hardly pre- 
sume to explain the physical causes 
to which their preseat appearance 
Is to be ascribed. 

*€ An Elementary Introduction to 
the Art of Mineralogy, including 
some account of mineral elements 


and constituents; explanation of 


terms in common use; brief ac- 
counts of minerals, and of the places 
and circumstances in which they 
wre found, Designed for the use 
of the student. By William Phillips, 
member of the Geological Society.” 
Svo. The author has drawn up 
this ** elgmentary introduction,” as 
he calls it somewhat tautologically, 
trom works of reputation :—chiefly 
those of Hauy, Breguiart, Jameson, 
and the Aikins; and bas intended 
it principally as a companion to the 
manual of the last writers, which 
he thinks has not always bestowed 
suthcient attention to the minor 
distinction of minerals, notwith- 
standing its more prominent charac- 
ters are given with sufficient ace 
curacy. He feels, and every one 
must yet feel, great difliculty in 
regard to the arrangement of species, 
notwithstandiog all that has of late 
been attempted to simplify the 
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subject: and every work proves 
that there is at least equal dithculty 
in the description, which, if short, 
and confined to the external, of 
the chemical characters, or the 
constituent parts, must be imperfect, 
and if allowed, as it generally is, to 
embrace the whole, is too diffuse 
and voluminaus, 

“A familar treatise on perspece 
tive, &c. By Charles Taylor. With 
fifty-one engravings” 1ss. This 
treatise 1s an easy and perspicuous 
illustration of the perspective art, 
designed rather tor private than for 
professional students, and hence 
divested as much as possible of 
technical phrases, and abstruse dis- 
quisition, It is divided into four 
essays :—on the theory of vision, 
aud the principles of perspective 
counected herewith; on the: ele- 
ments of the art; on the perspec- 
tive of shadows; and on keeping, 
or aerial perspective. The figures 
correspond in manuer as well as in 
matter with the text: they are 
simple, familiar illustrations, with- 
out any formidable intricacy, or 
multiplicity of lines. 

“« ‘The principles of fluxions: 
designed for the use of students 
in the universities. By William 
Dealtry, B.D. FR S. &c. second 
edition, with corrections, and con- 
siderable additions.” 8vo. This 
wotk is greatly improved in its 
present form; and it will serve, or 
ought to serve to enhance its value 
in the estimation of a Cambridge 
student, that, in many respects it 
answers the purpose of a comment 
upon the Principia of Newton, to 
which there are frequent and 
specitic references. ‘Ihe subject 
discussed is of very bight mporte 
ance, and it is here discussed with 
clearness and ability. No pre- 
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ever occasioned so rapid a change 
ia the state of the abstract sciences, 
nor has any led to such extraor- 
dinary and important results, as 
the fluxional calculus. By fur- 
nishing ready, and for the most 
part, obvious means of resolving 
geometrical magnitudes, and phy- 
sical actions into their own consti- 
tuent elements; or, contrarily, of 
expanding intellectually the nascent 
portions of either magnitudes or 
operations to their ultimate, and 
permanent results; much of the 
structure and organization of the 
universe, previously either lost be- 
neath the surface of visible things, 
or covered by the mist which en- 
velops the remoter objects of 
creation, bas been brought from 
the recesses in which it was con- 
cealed for ages, and exhibited to 
public view. ‘The deep secrets of 
nature have been extorted from 
her; and those. extremes which 
elude the cognizance of the senses 
have been found within the reach 
of this powerful calculus. It is a 
prime object, however, with the 
present writer as much to improve 
the machinery of the world within 
us, as to unfold that of the world 
without us. ‘* Jt must not be 
forgotten, says he, that one of the 
great benefits to be derived from 
mathematical studies is the disctpline 
of the mind, The mere knowledge 
of certain truths is to the great 
body of literary men a matter only 
ot secondary importance when com- 
pared with the advantages which 
result from the exercise of the un- 
derstanding, and the improvement 
of the reasoning faculty. The 
Elements of Euclid have in this 
view been justly considered as of 
singular excellence. ‘Their peculiar 
value arises in a great measure 
from the perspicuity of every part, 


The chain of reasoning is preserved 
entire, and the reader proceeds 
from step to step, with the arga- 
ment fully before him, and with 
an evidence of its truth whieh 
cannot be doubted.” 

“* Metrology: or an exposition 
of weights and measures; chiefly 
those of Great Britain and France. 
By P. Kelly, L. L. D.” 8vo. The 
subject here treated of is rather to 
be wished than to be hoped for. 
No system of simplification is more 
demanded—no security against im- 
position more requisite; yet such 
is the power of habit, and such 
the dread of alteration upon points 
of long standing, however defec- 
tive, that every nation seems rather 
disposed to plod on in the heavy, 
intricate, and tangled path of dts 
forefathers, than make a bold push 
to free itself from acknowledged 
difficulties, and enter into a clearer, 
shorter, and - unobstrected — road. 
The scheme has been tried in 
France: but although we meet 
with a daily display of the new 
Greek (erms ia all the books 
ef science, the work before us 
asserts that a mortal hatred is still 
manifested against them by the 
bulk of the people, and that there 
is now little chance of their ever 
geiting into popular use, at least 
upon any thing like scientific 
principles, in conseqrence of an 
allowance on the part of govern- 
ment in 1812, to divide several of 
the metres which were tound to 
approximate in weight or measure 
to certain of the old divisions, not 
into decimal parts, which forms the 
very basis of the whole machinery, 
but into the vulgar setions of 
thirds, twelfths or sixteenths, or 
whatever may be the proportions 
in popular use. The work before 
us exposes the difficulties which 
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must necessarily attend’ a proper money; with many tables, Ry 
correction of unharmonious systems John Lowe, Birmingham.” 12s. 67. 
of weights and measures ; and pro- This will be found a useful work 
poses water as the standard or by those for whom it is chiefly 
radical test. intended. ‘The net cost is sepa. 

‘“¢ A treatise on profits, discounts rated from the adscititious charges 
and interest: explaining how to of rent, taxes, wear and tear cf 
complete the gross amount of any tools, building, persons and leases, 
net sum; to secure a certain net wages in every shape, &c.; while 
profit after a discount has been the author indicates the respective ca 
allowed therefrom; and to com- value of all these. 
pute by short rules, interest of 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


MORAL AND POLITICAL. 


Containing History, Voyages, Travels, Politics, and Political Economy. 


“ FE *HE History of the Maho- 

metan Empire in Spain: 
containing ? general history of the 
Arabs, their i-titutions, conquests, 
literature, arts, sciences, and wan- 
ners, to the expulsion « t the Moors, 
&e. By James Cavanah Murphy.” 
Royal 4:0. ‘This is an interesting 
subject —and it has lately engaged 
the pen of various writers at home 
as well as abroad ; for it is only five 
years ago that Mr. Bourke publish- 
ed in quarto also his ‘ Concise His- 
tory of the Moors in Spain,” and 
still more lately that the saine topic 
was pursued by Mr. Power, in his 
‘* History of the Mahometan Em- 
pire in Spain.” The work betore 
us, however, inclines more to an 
architectural illustration of the pe- 
riod before us than either of the 
preceding and is in fact, intended 
as an accompaniment or intro- 
duction to ap atlas folio upon this 
subject, which has been lately given 
to the public by the same writer, 
under the title of ‘* The Arabian 
Antiquities of Spain." Yet in point 
of real value, of sound information, 
and authentic interest, the preceding 
works have but little to offer tn 
comparison with the present, which 
instead of bemg a meagre, ill- 
digested compendium from the 
works of Cardonne, Florian, the 
Abbé de Marigny, and a few Spa- 
nish authors, which is the real cha- 


racter of the preceding, aspires to a 
higher character, and ‘ is either ab- 
stracted immediately from the most 
approved Arubic historians, or is 
compiled, where these failed, from 
other authorities best deserving cre- 
dit’ From the pretace to the work 
it appears that the public are in fact 
indebted for it to the researches of 
three individuals. The Introduc- 
tion, which presents a precise ac- 
count of “ the early history of the 
Arabs, previously to their conquest 
of Spain, having been communi- 
cated by the acute and learned his- 
torian of ancient Greece (Dr. Gil- 
lies) :"" the first part, containing the 
political and military history of the 
Mahometan Empire in Spain, toge- 
ther with a topographical account 
ot Cordova, and the translation of 
the Arabic inscriptions in the appen- 
dix, having been executed by Pro- 
fessor Shakespear, of the Honourable 
East India Company's Military Se- 
minary: and the remainder of this 
part, comprising a topographical ac- 
count of the principal seats of the 
Moorish Empire in the peninsula, 
together with the whole of the se- 
cond part, which treats of the lite- 
rature, sciences, arts, coanufactures, 
and commerce, as well as of the 
civil and military institutions of the 
Arabs, having been composed by 
Mr. Horne, sublibrarian of the Sur- 
rey Institution. Of the authorities 
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consulted by these authors it is but 
just to observe that they have given 
ample and satisfactory accounts ; 
while every page exhibits the reality 
and extent of their laborious inqui- 
ties. This volume is fortber illus- 
trated by a neat and correctly en- 
graven map, shewing the principal 
conquests of the -rabs under the 
Kalifs or succession of Mohammed. 


“ The Arabian Antiquities of 


Spain,” to which we have already 
alluded, is the production of Mr. 
Murphy alone, and is the temple to 
which ‘he preceding history forms 
only the portico. ‘Lhe interesting 
but imperfect descriptions of Ara- 


bian art. exhibited in the volumes of 


several modern travellers as still ex- 
isting in different parts of Spain, ex 
cited in Mr. Murphy an ardent de- 
sire to visit them. * He accordingly 
embarked tor that country, and ar- 
rived at Cadiz in May, in the year 
1802, whence he proceeded to 
Grenada, through lower Andalusia. 
The governor of the Alhamra, desi- 
rous that the Knowledge of its splen- 
did architectural remains should be 
accurately transmitted to posterity, 
obligingly facilitated the author's 
access to that royal palace at all 
hours of the day, while he was em- 
ployed in the agreeable task of 
measuring and delineating its inte- 
rior works. Founal facilities were 
offered at Cordova, the remains of 
whose celebrated mosque and bridge 
are delineated in the former part 
of the work. “ Seven years," says 
Mr. Murphy, “ were unremittingly 
devoted to these delightful pursuits;” 
and since the author's return bome 
nearly seven years more have been 
wholly given to preparing for pub- 
lication the present work.” The 
engravings are a hundred in num- 
ber; and we have seldom seen so 


many, and such various specimens 





jadicionsly assigned 
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of art executed in such a style of 
beauty, and with so much apparent 
fidelity. 

‘© An account of the Kingdom 
of Caubul, and its dependencies in 
Persia, Tartary, and India: com. 
prising a view of the Afghaun Na- 
tion, and a history of the Doo- 
raunee Monarchy. By the hon, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, &c.” 4to. 
31. 3s. Mr. Elphinstone writes from 
a personal knowledge of much 
that he describes: he was for some 
time the official resident at the 
Court of Poona, and afterwards 
envoy tothe King of Caubul. This 
is an interesting and_ intelligent 
work, and in connection with Sir 
John Malcolm's account of the 
Sikhs, gives us a pretty fair insight 
into a part of Southers Asia to 
which we have hitherto been nearly 
strangers. ‘The embassy appears to 
have been composed of various ac- 
tive and well-informed individuals, 
to cach of whom a distinct task was 
“« The geogra- 
phy,” says the author, “ was allotted 
to Lieut. Macartney, and he was 
assisted by Capt. Raper, already 
known to the public by bis ac- 
count of a journey to the sources 
of the Ganges. The climate, soil, 
produce, and husbandry, were un- 
dertaken by Lieut. Irvine, and the 
trade and revenue by Mr. Richard 
Strachey. The histofy fell to Mr. 
Robert Alexander, and the govern- 
ment and the manners of the peo- 
ple to me.” The work is accord- 
ingly divided into five books, I, 
The geography of Afghaunistan. 
2». General account of the inhabt- 
tants. 3. Particular account of the 
Afebaun tribes. 4. The provincial 
divisions. 5. The royal government 
of Caubul. The Afghaun or Al- 
ghan tribes, stretching from the 
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the line of the Panjab, are well 
known to consist of various hardy 
and warlike tribes, often indulging 
in jealousies among themselves, but 
always uniting, and making com- 
mon cause in case of danger from 
foreign powers. One of the most 
restless and extensive of these tribes 
is the Dooraunee, and from this 
tribe bas been derived a sovereign 
dynasty, which, uncer different 
chieftains, has evinced great ambi- 
tion, extensive conquests, and high 
military glory. Both Persia and 
India h-ve been alternately, and in 
one or two instances, simultaneously 
the scenes of their invasion; and, 
under the celebrated Ahmed Shah, 
the theatres in which, to a conside- 
rable extent, they established them- 
selves: for this enterprising and in- 
trepid character not only succeeded 
in laying a part of Persia under tri- 
bute subsequently to the death of 
Nadir Shah; but in 1756 entered 
Delhi in triumph, and forced the 
emperor to a cession of the Panjab 
and ot Sind Ahmed died in 1773, 
in the fiftieth year of his age: and 
since this period the Dooraunee 
dynasty has sustained all those re- 
verses, which so peculiarly charac- 
terise the possession of empire in 
the east At the time of the em- 
bassy before vs. the government was 
in the hands of Shah Shuja, a grand- 
son of Ahmed Shah, and son of 
Timor Shah: the court was esta- 
blished at Caubul, and to this city 
the embassy had to dire¢t its route. 
From the jealousy, however, with 
whieh i: was viewed by the rajahs 
in th neighbourhood, and especially 
from the misfortunes of Shuja him- 
sélf. i) ‘orminated without any im- 
porta t result, 

“ Travels in Beloochistan and 
Sinde: accompanied by a geogra- 
phical and jiistorical Account of 


*% 


those Countries; with a Map. By 
Lieut. Henry Pottinger, of the bon. 
i. 1. C. Service.” 4to. This, lke 
the preceding, gives us an account 
of the border territory of India, 
and describes also the banks of the 
Indus, and the Indus itself. The 
travels of Lieut. Pottinger, who was 
accompanied by Capt Christie, like 
the embassy ot Mr. Elphinstone ana 
Sir John Malcolm, was for the pur- 
pose of counteracting the political 
manceuvres of Bonaparte in the 
east: but they seem to have been 
diversified by more perils and event- 
ful incidents. For the sake of ob- 
taining a more intimate knowledge 
of the people, and the countries 
they were to pass through, our tra- 
vellers, from the first, were com- 
manded to assume a disguised cha- 
racter. This we donot think mach 
to the credit of the British nation, in 
whose public service, in some sort, 
they were at this time engaged: nor 
is it much in unison with its greatness 
that these cfficial characters should 
have been ordered to degrade them- 
selves into the habit and pretensions 
of Afghan (here spelt Uffghan) 
horse-dealers. In other territories 
they found it more advisable to merge 
the mocke ry of horse-dealers into 
that of religious devotees in circum- 
stances of utter destitution, to pre- 
vent b ing p:llaged, as they would 
otherwise have been, of the money 
they had about them; and under 
this disguise they were so thronged 
by the populace, and had so many 
questions of casuistry proposed to 
them upon points to which they 
were utter strangers, that they ran 
the utmost risk of detection, and 
appear, in several instances, to have 
been strongly suspected. At other 
times they assumed the guise and 
character of physicians, and were 
overloaded with applications for me- 
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dical advice, in which they seem.to 
have been more successful than in 
leading the public devotions of the 
temple . upon which last Lieut. Pot- 
tinger stems occasionally to have 
been completely ashamed, not to say 
panic-struck, at his own hypocrisy, 
‘One evening, says he, as my guide 
was ridi g on the camel with me, 
he observed that the people of the 
country exclaimed Ayyu, toutah! 
‘© alas! alas!" if 1 neglected my 
prayers, | excused myself on the plea 
of having no water to wash. ‘‘ ‘Take 
sand,” said he: and at eventide, 
being a little in front, he stopped to 
go to prayers. I could not decline 
joining bim; and therefore, watch- 
ing his motions, I went through 
the forms. However I did not re- 
peat this afterwards, for having 
come on thus far in safety, I consi- 
dered that the most Likely way to 
lose the divine protection would be 
treating devotion with levity.” In 
such sort the present disguised em- 
bassy was conducted; its officers 
sometimes scorching on moving 
hills of burning sands, and tanta- 
lized with beautiful deceptions, or 
images ot extensive lakes of cool 
and quiet water immediately before 
them; sometimes shivering with 
severe cold, and wading through 
mountain snows; sometimes bask- 
ing in all the luxury of an Asiatic 
paradise, and at other times hungry 
and destitute, amidst inhospitable, 
roving tribes, aud in climates as in- 
hospitable as their inhabitants, till 
at length, divided into two parties, 
it arrived at Hyderabad, the capital 
otf Sinde. Upon the whole, the 
various towns and general face of 
the country, and even the court of 
Hyderabad itself rather indicate 
how flourishing, populous, and, in 
various places, wealthy and luxu- 
rious, this part of Asia was formerly, 
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thanit continues to beat preseut : for 
moral and political, physical and ar- 
chitectural ruin seeinsto be spreading 
its ghostly track in every «rection, 
and without some great and speedy 
change, to be prophetic, in no dis- 
tant period, of a wide and uvinhabit- 
able waste. 

** Travels of Ali Bey in Morocco, 
Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Sy- 
ria, and Turkey, between the years 
1803 —1807. Written by himself, 
and illustrated by maps, and nume- 
rous plates.” 2 vols. 4t0. Whois 
Ali Bey? A person assuming this 
name appeared not long since in 
France, and is said, Nov. 15 and 
20, 1813, to have attended the sit- 
tings of the National Institute; and 
to have read both to the scientific 
and historic classes, a memorial on 
his travels; but who the person 
really was that thus designated 
himself, or whether the present 
travels in their actual state are the 
genuine work, or pourtray the real 
course of his perigrinations, is a 
question which we cannot under- 
take to solve, and which the editor, 
in his advertisement to the first vo- 
lume, finds difficult to handle. That 
the name is fictitious is admitted; 
but the existence and truth of the 
character is attempted to be sup- 
ported by various documents which, 
after all, do not appear to be scru- 
pulously satisfactory. He is even 
said, indeed, to have been in Eng- 
land in 1802, and to have left this 
country for Spain in the course of 
the same year. From Spain he 
proceeded, according to the routine 
here laid down, to Morocco: “ he 
continued, it is said, in Morocco 
from June 1803 to Oct. 1805, when 
he embarked at Larisch fur 1 ripoli. 
In January 1806 he sailed for Cy- 
prus, where he staid two months. 


Hé arrived at Alexandria in that 
ycal. 
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year. {n October he went to Cairo: 
in December to Suez, and from 
that place sailed to Jeddo. He pro- 
ceeded on the Mahomedan pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, where he arrived in 
January 1807. He returned. to 
Cairo in June of that year; went 
with the caravan to Jerusalem in 
July, and from thence to Acre, 
Mount Carmel, Nazareth, the sea 
of Galilee, the river Jordan, Da- 
mascus, and Aleppo. At the end 
of October 1807 he visited Con- 
stantinople.” The maps delineate 
the kingdom of Morocco, Northern 
Africa, the coast of Arabia on the 
Red Sea, showing our traveller's 
route from Cairo to Mecca: with 
itineraries in the Isle of Cyprus, 
and between Cairo and Constanti- 
nople. 

Whoever may be the subject of 
these travels, and we can have no 
doubt of the travels themselves be- 
ing genuine, he is a man of exten- 
sive observation and intelligence. 
We have as little doubt also of the 
truth of his Mussulman character, 
by which alone he was able, in the 
course of his pursuits, to obtain an 
introduction into various Mahome- 
tan recesses, so as to disclose a va- 
riety of ceremonies and other tran- 
sactions that are punctiliously con- 
cealed from the eye of a Christian. 
He is said to have been a spy of 
Bonaparte ; but there is nothing in 
the work to justify such an asser- 
tion. His account of the Kaaba, 
or holy temple at Mecca, and, in- 
deed, of Mecca itself, is well wor- 
thy of attention; as is also his de- 
scription of the high festival of the 
pilgrimage to Mount Arafit, en- 
gaged io annually by the innume- 
rable hosts of pilgrims that arrive at 
Mecca for the purposes of Mussul- 
man devotion. Te obtain a view of 
the procession which took place 
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Feb. 17, the author left the city the 
preceding afternoon upon a camel, 
and at nine o'clock the following 
morning reached the foot of the 
mountain. It is here that the 
grand spectacle of the pilgrimage of 
the Mussulmen must be seen. An 
innumerable crowd of men from 
all nations, and of all colours, com- 
ing from the extremities of the 
earth, through a thousand dangers, 
and encountering fatigues of every 
description, to adore together the 
same God, the God of nature. The 
native of Circassia presents his hand 
in a friendly manner to the Ethio- 
pian, or the negro of Guinea; the 
Indian and the Persian embrace the 
inhabitant of Barbary and Moroceo; 
all looking upon each other as bro- 
thers, or individuals of the same 
family, united by the bands of reli- 
gion.” Arafit is a small mountaia 
of granite, about 150 feet high, ina 

lain about three quarters of a league 
in diameter, surrounded by barren 
mountains. It is inclosed by a wall 
with stair-cases to the summit, sur- 
mounted by a chapel. The tradi- 
tion is, that upon this elevation 
Adam met Eve, after a long separa- 
tion ; aud the parent of mankind fs 
pretended to have been the architect 
of the edifice. The assemblage de- 
scribed is almost incredible: 50,000 
men; 2,000 women; 1,000 chil- 
dren; 60 or 70,000 camels, asses, 
and horses, at sunset moved down a 
narrow valley with precipitation, as 
the prayers are not allowed to be 
said at Arafit, but at Mordelifa in 
the vicinity, The next day the pil- 
grims encamped at Mina to visit the 
house of the Devil, which it seems 
the arch-enemy has had the malice 
to build hard by, though in a very 
contracted spot, of difficult access. 
Here each of the itinerants threw 
seven surall stones, of the size of 
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peas, at the dwelling, in token of his _ published by the author in a period. 


displeasure. ‘This form was after- 
wars repeated, and on the 2oth of 
February returned to Mecca, 

‘* The Narative of Robert Adams, 
a sailor, who was wrecked on the 
Western Coast of Africa, in the 
vear 1810, was detained three years 
in slavery by the Arabs of the 
Great Desart, and resided several 
months in the city of Tombuctoo. 
With a map, notes, and an appen- 
dix.” 4to. We have copied so 
Jatgely from this important volume 
in a preceding part of the Register, 
that it is only necessary to notice it 
in the present place. ‘The splendid 
fictions of the great emporium of 
the Desart are destroyed by Adams's 
account, who reduces its gaudy pa- 
laces to huts, and its mansions to 
mud-walls; and all its pageantry 
and wealth to gew-gaw and beg- 
gary. How honourable is it to the 
character of our own country, that 
the trafic in Christian as well as in 
Negro- slaves is now completely 
abolished by the commanding in- 
fluence of its humanity and its vic- 
torious arms. 

‘« Tracts relative to the Island of 
St. Helena: written during a resi- 
dence of five years. By Major- 
General Alexander Beatson, late 
Governor, &c. Illustrated with 
views.” gto. It is highly probable 
that these tracts would never have 
seen day-light, had it not been for 
the interest which recent events 
have given to the very singular spot 
they are designed to describe. Go- 
vernor Beatson seems rather to have 
directed his attention to the agricul- 
ture of the island than to any other 
point: and with the exception of 
the introductory dissertation, nearly 
the whole of the present volume is di- 
rected to this subject. It consists, in- 
decd, tor the most part of papers first 
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ical journal printed under his pa 
tronage and support, and which was 
entitled the St. Helena Register. In 
these papers he strenuously recom. 
mends the plough in preference to 
the spade, which had hitherto been 
employed almost exclusively. In 
consequence of the abolition of the 
slave trade, he encouraged the in- 
gress of Chinese peasants and la- 
bourers, who are chiefly made choice 
of for the same purpose in Ceylon 
and various parts of the Deccan. 
To preserve a due supply of water 
in the driest seasons he imitated the 
Indian method of collecting it in its 
descent from the hills, in enormous 
tanks or reservoirs, so as to be ca- 
pable, at all times, of fertilizing the 
lower grounds in every direction by 
means of openings or gutters. And 
to preserve the soil from being 
washed down the declivities of steep 
hills, he advised the forming of 
belts around their sides as a substi- 
tute for the terraces employed by 
the Chinese on the sides of moun- 
tains too precipitous to be ploughed; 
an ingenious method which is ex- 
tensively practised in our own coun- 
try on the sloping hills of Dorset- 
shire. The soil and climate of St. 
Helena are equally favourable to the 
different grains of Europe and of 
India ; and, in conjunction with 
these, Governor Beatson set the ex- 
ample of cultivating potatoes, which 
appear to answer very abundantly, 
mangel - wurzel, coss-lettuce, and 
various other esculents for man and 
domestic animals. The political 
history and chorography of the is- 
land, were given a few years ago, 
in a very interesting octavo volume 
by Mr. Brooke; and we now seem 
to be wm possession of all the infor- 
mation we can require respecting 


this picturesque and romantic spot. 
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“ The climate of St. Helena,” says 
General Beatson, ** is perhaps the 
mildest and the most salubrious in 
the world, and is remarkably conge- 
pial to the human feclings. Neither 
too hot nor too cold, it preserves 
throughout the year that medium 
temperature which is always agree. 
able. ‘This temperature, bowever, 
varies considerably according to the 
elevation of the Jand. At Planta- 
tion-house the range of the ther- 
mometer during the year was only 
trom 61° to 73°. At Long W ood, 
although at the same height above 
the sea, it was generally 5° lower: 
proceeding, no doubt, from the si- 
tuation being more exposed to the 
south-east trade wind. In James's 
Town it is generally from 5° to 7° 
higher than at Plantation House, 
These are the temperaiures within 
doors. In the open air, at Pianta- 
tion House, the thermometer soime- 
times falls to 52°, which happens 
between June and September; and 
in this winter-season (if it may be 
so called) the inhabitants hving in 
the country find it necessary, or at 
least comfortab'e, to make use of 
fires in their rooms. Thus it will 
be perceived there is a diversity of 
climate ; so that a person residing 
in James's Town in the warm sea- 
son, may within the short 
space of an hour, from the medium 
temperature of India to that of 
the spring or summer months in 
England. From thonder and 
lightning this climate may be 
suid to be wholly exempted. To 
the course of sixty years only two 
flashes of lightning are recollected: 
and these, I believe, were onaccom- 
panied with thunder; neither is it 
subject to those storms and hurr'- 
canes which occasionally afflict and 
desolate many other tropical islands. 
The trade winds generally blow 
1516 
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with uniform steadiness, very sele 
dom increasing beyond what is 
called a fresh breeze.” Hence, as 
well as from other causes, the ane 
chorage at St. Helena is far more 
secure, as well as more extensive 
than at the Cape, in consequence of 
the latter heing exposed at all times 
to tremendous gales; whence, be- 
fore the navigation around the Cape 
was well known in respect to coast 
and season, the shores of the Cape 
were the voracious grave of whole 
navies. The natural strength of the 
island, and its ability, with a very 
smali force, to resist alinost any de- 
gree of strength that could be 
brought against it, is pointed out by 
the author with great judgment and 
accuracy. 

‘¢ An Historical Account, intere 
spersed with Biographical Anec- 
dotes of the House of Saxony, &c.; 
with a Memoir of the Life of bis 
Serene Highness Leopold George 
Christian Frederic, Duke of Saxo- 
ny, Prince of Saxe Cobourg Saal- 
feld. By Frederic Schoberl.” 8vo, 
This is an acceptable and intesest- 
ing present to the public, and a due 
tribute of respect toa princely and 
gallant stringer who has cheerfully 
quitted the Court of his father to be 
convected with the high fortunes of 
the British crown and the British 
people. He has the commanding 
claim upon our respect of having 
been, throughout the whole struggle 
of the continent, the determined 
and open enemy of Bonaparte, of 
having first of all the German 
srinces who formed the confedere- 
tion of the Rhine, ventured to de- 
clare publicly against France; of 
having taken an active and conspi- 
cuous part in the bloody battles of 
Lutzen and Leipsic; and of having 
entered Paris with the victorious al- 
lied army, March 31, 1814. It ie 
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not necessary in the present place to 
say more, as we have made various 
extracts from the volume, illustrative 
of the virtues of Prince Leopold and 
his public-spirited ancestors in a pre- 
ecding part of our Register. 


‘* The Civil and Military History 


of Germany, from the landing of 
Gustavus to the conclusion of the 
treaty of Westphalia, By the late 
Francis Hare Nayler, Esq.” 2 vols. 
8vo. The period here selected com- 
prises one of the most inieresting, as 
well as one of the most busy epochs 
of German history. ‘The bardy and 
protracted and successful struggle 
for political freedom against the 
tyranny of Austria, and for re- 
ligious freedom, against the tyranny 
of the Vatican, are developed 
with a warm and discriminating 
pen. The chief heroes of the com- 
plex scene are the ever memorable 
and immortal Swede, Gustavus 
Ado'phus, equally reoowned for his 
prowess and his humanity ; and the 
bold and confident and dazzling 
Wallenstein, equally celebrated for 
his courage, and his spirit of in- 
trigue, and who only wanted the 
virtue of honesty- (but what can 
supply its place?) to make his cha- 
racter as truly great as it was glitter- 
img and splendid. In Gustavus the 
protestants found a brave and steady 
champion, whose arm was raised in 
their defence from the unbiassed 
dictates of his conscience: himself 
a friend to the doctrines of Luther, 
he made no invidious distinction 
between his followers and those of 
Calvin, He took the sword in band 
to maintain the most sacred of al! 
rights, liberty of conscience, and he 
mvariably set an example of the to- 
levation for which he fought. Wal- 
lenstein, on the contrary, attached 
to no eause or public principles, 
could be relied on by uo party, and 
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made all in turn the tools of his 
ambition, Educated by bis father 
as a protestant, and afterwards con- 
verted by a Jesuit to the church of 
Rome, he ever retained more faith 
in the stars than in the Evangelical 
Union or the Catholic League. His 
actions were regulated by astrologi- 
eal calculations ; andthe same enthu- 
siasm which made him a votary of this 
most visionary science, enabled him 
to achieve exploits whieh astonished 
the world, and swelled his train with 
warriors of the most enterprising 
character, and determined courage. 

The late war and the late peace 
are still prodigal of publications re- 
lating tocach event. ‘Fhe following 
ure the chief which the year has 
ushered before us. 

‘* The Russian Prisoner of War 
among the Freneh. By Moritz Von 
Kotzebue, Lieut. of the General 
Staff of the Imperial Russian Ary, 
Knight of the Order of St. Waldi- 
mir. Edited, with the addition of a 
preface and a postscript, by the 
author's father. ‘Frauslated fiom 
the German.” This is a lively, in- 
teresting history of the author's va- 
riegated march from Polotsk, where 
he was unfortunately taken prisoner 
by the Bavarians, at that time in 
confederacy with the French, to 
Paris. His name proved a talisman, 
notwithstanding Bonaparte’s perso- 
nal abhorrence of his father, The 
scenes are so busy, so diversified, so 
full of terror and exultation, of hope 
and despair, that the journey Js a 
kind of romance of real life. Ge- 
neral Wrede and General St. Cyr are 
spoken of in very high terms, as men 
of honour and humanity, as well as 
of courage and military glory. Tbe 
latter, says our author, “* inquires 
where my father was, and smiled 
when I said that he had still ove 


foot in Russia, but that the other 
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was raised in order that he might, 
in case of necessity, set himself 
down in England.”—** Your father 
is right to take precautions, but our 
emperor is good,” was the general’s 
answer. Then turning to Massena, 
he said, ** You will take care that 
our prisoner is well lodged, and, 
above all, that he does not die of 
hunger.”’-—The Massena here refer- 
red to is a son of the general of the 
same name. He undertook the 
task assigned to him with transport, 
for it had happened that these two 
young officers had presided over 
their respective outposts, antece- 
dently to the reconnoitre that ter- 
minated in Kotzebue’s captivity, 
and had just previously to the last 
battle emptied together a flask of 
wine; and parting on the shrill call 
of the trumpet, had exchanged mu- 
tual pledges of service in the event 
of captivity. They now embraced 
in the presence of St.Cyr, who was 
not displeased when he heard the 
little anecdote of their plighted 
friendship. In spite, however, of 
all the good will of his generous 
captors, Kotzebue was, on various 
occasions, in no small peril of dying 
of hunger. 

«« The Congress of Vienna. By 
M. de Pradt. Translated from the 
French.” Syo. This review (for 
such it is) of the proceedings and ar- 
rangements of the general congress, 
has excited much attention on the 
continent, from the official character 
sustained by its anthor during the 
mischievous but dazzling career of 
Bonaparte. He was, in fact, am- 
bassador on the part of France at 
Warsaw, when his imperia] master 
fled from his army in Rossia, over- 
whelmed with discomfiture and dis- 
grace, and left it to be consumed 
equally by frost and famine; of 
which flight the author was one of 


the first to give a kind of official nara 
rative. The present volume is, upon 
the whole, a justification of, or rather 
an apology for, the political distri. 
butions that were then acceded to, 
though he objects to many of them. 
He complains of the advantages 
given to Austria in Italy, thinks 
Saxony and Denmark have been ill- 
used; but approves of the esta- 
blishment of the new state of Bel- 
giom. With more propriety, we 
think, he might weep over the de- 
graded condition of Poland—still 
amputated, and forced piece-meal 
into the oppressive grasp of three 
separate potentates. He looks with 
a jealous eye upon the proud and 
lofty eminence of Britain; but does 
justice to the high character in 
which she appeared at the general 
congress, Of all the assembled 
powers, he tells us, Britain only had 
nothing for which to negociate. 
What she possessed, she had no 
one to ask for leave to keep ;—she 
kept it, and demanded no more. 
But these possessions, which were 
not, which might not be brought 
into question, are such as could not 
possibly have entered the dreams of 
the most sanguine politician a hun- 
dred years ago. We will only add, 
while England conducts herself, as 
she has done for the last twenty 
years, with the same unswerving 
rectitude, and public faith, the same 
chivalrous spirit to uphold the cause 
of political freedom, and outraged 
humanity in every part of the globe, 
and the same moderation, disinte- 
restedness, and consummate wisdom 
in the exercise of the transcendant 
means she possesses, she will deserve 
the high character and the unrival- 
led power she has attained, and the 
world will be the happier for having 
them concentrated in herself. 
“The Second Usurpation of 
S 2 Bonaparte y 
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Bonaparte; or a History of the 
Revolution in France in 1815, par- 
ticularly of the Victory of Water- 
loo, &c. By E. Boyer.” 2 vols. Svo. 
One ot the most interesting accounts 
of the precipitous flight of the 
French army from the snows and 
Cossacks of Moscovy, and the ac- 
cumulated horrors to which they 
were exposed, is contained io M, 
Labaume's ‘“* Campaign in Russia.”’ 
This work was translated by Mr. 
Boyer, and according to his present 
statement, paved the way for his 
obtaining a correspondence with 
various persous who were spectators 
of many of the most prominent 
scenes or events that have since oc- 
curred. It is from this coriespon- 
dence and connexion he affirms the 
matter of these volumes to be chiefly 
derived: but we do not perceive 
that he offers much that has not 
been offered before, or at least 
much of what is truly important. 
And where naked fact fails, or 
simple reality has been exhibited 
before, he endeavours to supply the 
place of novelty by calling to his aid 
the colours of imagination. Of this 
character is the greater part of the fol- 
lowing passage: —‘* While the gal- 
lant Blucher was employed in pur- 
suing the flying enemy, the Duke 
ot Wellington slowly led his army 
over the field of battle. The noise 
and confusion which so Iately 
reigned were heard no more, and 
all was hush and still; —save when 
the moans of the wounded, or the 
agonizing shrieks of the dying burst 
upon the ear. The moon rising in 
unretled majesty shed a pale and 
mournful light on the horrors of the 
scene. When the Duke contem- 
plated the piles of dead which were 
Aeaped. on every side, and thought 
withthe lives of how many brave 
fellows the glory of that day had 
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been bought, and how many hearts 
even the joyful news of the victory 
would sadden, the sternness of the 


soldier was forgotten, the f elings of 


the man resumed their power, and 
he Lurst into tears.” 

We now advance towards ovr 
domestic hearths; and shall notice 
first :— 

“ The State of the United King- 
dom at the Peace of Paris, Nov. 20, 
1815, respeeting the People, their 
Domestic Energies, their Agricu!- 
ture, their Trade, their Shipping, 
and their Finances. By George 
Chalmers, F.R.S. S.A.” This is a 
useful summary so far as it goes. It 
gives undeniable proof, from public 
aud unquestionable documents re- 
gularly laid before Parliament, and 
which are, or may be in the bands 
of every man, that the nation, from 
the commencement to the close of 
the war, was in a most thriving 
state, equally in regard to popula- 
tion, extent of agriculture, local im- 
provements, shipping, and general 
commerce. But it does not bring 
down the account to the present 
times, nor touch upon the causes ot 
our disiresses. Upon the whole, 
however, we do not think these are 
difficult to solve; some of them are 
of a more, and others of a less fu- 
gitive nature ; but we trust, before 
we again meet the public, it will 
appear that the most durable ot 
them will be giving proof of a tem- 
porary existence 

«« England and the English Peo- 
ple. By Jean-Baptiste Say, Traus- 
lated by J. Richte.” 8yo. 

«A Defence of our National 
Character and our fair Country-wo- 
men, from the aspersions contained 
in a late Fiench publication, &Xc. 
By G. M.” 8vo. it 

The last is in reply to M. Pillet's 
well known lampoon, entitled “ L. 
Aus'eteire, 
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Augleterre,” of which, as we shall 
give an account in our review of 
Foreign Literature, and have to take 
up a few of the arguments offered 
upon it by G. M., we shall say no 
more at present, nor uf the subject 
to which it alludes. The first of 
the two tracts cantains some &ozre- 
truths, but they are not of much 
moment nor peculiarly characteristic. 
‘Lhe author seems to have been a 
sharp observer, but his residence 
was too cursory to allow him to 
imbibe any radical knowledge of our 
peculiar customs or distinctions, 

** Principles of Population and 
Production, as they are affected by 
the Progress of Society, with a view 
to Moral and Political Consequences. 
By John Weyland, Jun. Esq. F.R.S.” 
8vo. Offering some new views, well 
worthy of consideration, and which 
ably oppose the first principles of 
Mr. Malthus. 


** The Agricultural State of the 
Kingdom in February, March, and 
April, 1816, being the Substance of 
the Replies of many of the most 
opuleyt and intelligent Landholders 
to a Circular Letter sent by the 
Board of Agriculture to every part 
of England, Wales, and Scotland.” 
Svo. This is the mysterious book 
which has excited so much inquiry 
and alarm in consequence of its 
suppression by the Board. Why 
that suppression should have taken 
place we know not; the book ig 
harmless enough in itself, and the 
replies it contains fer the most part 
too destitute of intellect to produce 
any alarm whatever, had the book 
been otherwise. But the Board had 
caught the general mania, and had 
frightened itself into convulsions, 
The hysteric-fit has now nearly sub 
sided. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTS. 


Containing Biography, Antiquities, Philology, Classics, Poetry, Drama, 
Novels, and Romances. 


HE year has been peculiarly 
productive of biographical ac- 
counts; but few of them are of a 
very high degree of interest, in re- 
spect to subject or style. 

“A Memoir of Major-General 
Sir R. R. Gillespie, Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath, &c.” 8vo. 
The life of a brave and intelligent 
officer, and especially when that life 
has fallen a sacrifice in the service 
of his country, deserves the monu- 
ment of a public record. Robert 
Rolle Gillespie was born in the 
county of Down in Ireland, Jan. 21, 
1766: his disposition was open and 
frank ; his manners elegant, and his 
person handsome. At an early age 
he entered into the army; and, in 
different ranks and capacities, took, 
successively, an active part in most 
of the severe and protracted war- 
fares in Europe, the West Indies, 
and India. Generous, enterprising, 
and tearless, he was always foremost 
in hazardous expeditions ; and from 
want of an adequate discretion, was 
occasionally embarrassed and on- 
successful. This mixture of cha- 
racter accompanied him to the last, 
and was, in fact, the cause of his 
unfortunate and lamented fall, which 
took place during the Nepaul war, 
while leading on the attack against 
the fort of Ralunga. * ft has been 


said of this attack,” observed Mr, 
Canning, on moving a vote of 
thanks to the Marquis of Hastings 
and the army of India, “ that it was 
made rashly ; but if rashly, the error 
has been amply atoned by the fall of 
the intrepid Jeader.” 

‘€ The Life of William Hutton, 
F.A.S.; including a particular ac- 
count of the Riots at Birmingham 
in 1791. To which is subjoined, 
the history of bis family; written 
by himself, and pyblished by his 
daughter, Catharine Hutton.” 8vo, 
‘Lhis may be called the ‘‘ Adven- 
tures of a Silver-Penny:” it gives a 
succinct account of the author's rise 
in life froma pennyless state to a 
state of more than competency: the 
habitual industry that spurred him 
on, and the mischievous speculations 
that occasionally pulled bim back. 
He died highly respected at the 
very advanced age of ga; and the 
present history of his life, which is 
somewhat too garrulous, was drawn 
up by himself a short time autece- 
dently to his decease. , 

Upon the diversified “ Life of 
Thomas Helcroft” it is unnecessary 
to dilate, as we have copied largely 
from it in another part of our Re- 
gister. 

Paulo majora canamus. 

‘* The Political Life of William 
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Wildman, Vi-count Barrington, 
compiled from original papers, by 
his brother, Shute, Bishop of Dur- 
ham.” 8vo. Lord Barrington’s po- 
litical career commenced in 1740; 
at which time he joined with that 
party which, in the course of the 
next year, compelied Sir Robert 
Walpole to retire from administra- 
In the change of ministry 
his lordship took no 
but a few years 


tion. 
that ensued, 
official situation: 


afterwards he was madea lord of the 


admiralty, then secretary at war, 
and in March 1761 became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and a 
member of the cabinet. The situa- 
tion, however, to which he was 
most attached, and which _ best 


suited his talents, was that of secre- 


tary at war; where his strict and 
regular attention to his official du- 
ties, his rules with respect to pro- 
motion, his impartial observance of 
them, and his kind and conciliating 
manners, may form a fair example 
for the imitation of his successors. 
Those parts of his official corres- 
pondence which are brought to 
view by this publication, represent 
his character in the most pleasing 
light as a man of courtesy, correct 
and comprehensive judgment, moral 
rectitude, and unswerving indepen- 
dence of mind. ‘* On the conduct 
of the American war in 1775, he 
had the misfortune, says the right 
reverend biographer, to differ from 
his colleagues in office; and as soon 
as he found that difference irrecon- 
cileable, he applied to his Maje sty 
for leave to resign, Whatever might 
have been the original discussion of 

right, it was now merged in the 
question of expedite ney. The point 
for consideration then was, whether 
it were expedient, or even practica- 
ble, to carry the British arms 
through the wastes and wilds of 
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America. Lord Barrington thought 
it tuas not prac ticable, and that even 
if it were, it would by no means bé 
eZpedient to attempt it, with a san- 
guinary and ruinous waste of men 
and money: that in its consequences 
we had not merely to apprehend a 
temporary check to national pros- 
perity, but that the very existence 
of Great Britain might eventually 
be endangered by the faithless and 
hostile attempts of France on a 
couutry improvidently drained, and 
left destitute of troops aud means 
of defence. Atthe same time Lord 
Barrington bore with stoical calm- 
ness more than his own official share 
of the public edium of measures of 
which he disapproved; measures, 
the persevering in which was the 
cause of his quitting administra« 
tion,” 

These remarks are fully borne 
out by the noble visconnt's official 


letters; as it is also, that he as 


much disallowed and combated 
the question of right on the 


part of the British Government re- 
specting the American contest, as 
the questions of expediency, and 
practicalili‘y. ‘* When he per- 
ceived that his remonstrances were 
ineffectual against the measures 
adopted for the coercion of Ame- 
rica, he applied personally to the 
king for his majesty’s permission to 
resign. He sought no merit with 
the public; he made no attempt at 
popularity, This circumstance so 
honourable to him, was generally 
unknown, even to his nearest rela- 
tions and dearest friends, until after 
his death.” There is no difficulty 
in conceiving that a man thus une 
addicted to party might consciene 
tiously connect himself with any 
minister whom the king could cone 
scientiously appoint, and whom he 
himself belicyed to have the rea} 
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of, his country at heart. And 

as little difficulty is there in con- 
ceiving, tha! a man thus indepeo- 
dent o: wind by thus uniting with 
different administrations, and re- 
tiring when bis. conscience whis- 
pered him to retire, might be re- 
arded by the public opinion, as a 
awning sycophaut always food of 
employment, careless of whom he 
served, and ever ready to enlist 
under one party as soon as he was 
turned adrift by another. We can 
only ascribe it to this cause that 
Junius appears to have taken so 
false an estimate of his real senti- 
ments and moral integrity, and on 
Various occasions, and under ditle- 
rent signatures to have spirted out 
vpon him the deepest venom of his 
pn, Thus, in his private letter to 
{r. Woodfall, No. 61 —‘* The 
proceedings of this wretch are un- 
accountable.—Next to the Duke of 
Grafton, I verily believe that the black- 
est heart in the kingdom belongs to 
Lord Barrington.” In like manner 
in his letter signed Scotus ( Miscel- 
Janeous Letters, cx1.) he describes 
him as ‘‘a man whose whole life 
has been employed in acting the 
part of a false, cringing, fawning, 
time-serving courtier :—a man who 
never had «u different opinion .from 
the minister for the time being.” 
Whilst in his pretended “ Memoirs 
of Lore Borrington” (see Woodfall’s 
edition ot Juvins, vol, iil, Pp. 455) 
he represents his resignation of the 
office of secretary at war to have 
taken place because ‘his present 
majesty could no longer bear him.” 
—Now, it is obvious fiom the au- 
thentic documents before as, either 
that Junins, probably with a great 
part of the nation at large, was 
grossly mistaken, or harboured 
against the noble viscount a personal 


aud diabolical eninty, Nothing, 
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indeed, is more obvious, than that 
Lord Barriugtun paid nd attention 
to popularity , ard it is equally clear 
that upon various pons he acted 
with too little discretion. and ag 
least gave cause for susp cion that 
he was swayed by interested mo- 
tives. We may particularly men- 
tion bis abrupt discharge ot the twa 
chief clerks from the War-ottice, 
Mr. afterwards Sir Philip Francis, 
and Mr. D’O; ly, and his appoint- 
ment of Mr. Chamier, a broker from 
Change Alley, in their stead; his 
having, through a period of not less 
than twenty-eight years, and under 
different and opposite administra- 
tions, beld the very different posts 
of lord of the admiralty, secretary 
at war, chancellor of the cxehequer, 
and treasurer of the navy, and ha- 
ving had extraordinary good success 
in providing tor almost every branch 
of his family: one brother having 
been a general othcer, with a regi- 
ment and chief command at Gua- 
daloupe; a second haviog been 
about as high in the navy, witha 
regiment of marines; a third a 
judge; and a fourth a bishop. Grati- 
tude and many other excelent feel- 
Ings of the heart must effectually 
prevent this last brother trom con- 
templating such a sesies of facts m 
the lightin which they were viewed 
at the time, and even from noticing 
them very prominently on the pre- 
sent occasion: but while we bonour 
the feelings that thus either sup- 
press them or throw them in the 
back ground, we see reason to ac- 
count for Lord Barrington’s not have . 
ing been a favourite with the people, 
and tor some sal! part of the as- 
perity of the sarcastie and indig- 
Nant satirist who at that time was 
commander in chief of what was 
called the people's cause. 

“ The Life of the Rev. Father 
in 
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in God, Jeremy Taylor, D.D, &c. 
Ry the Rev. Henry Kaye Bonney, 
M.A. &e.” 8vo. This life is rather 
instrnctive by its- moral and reli- 
gious excellence, than attractive by 
its transitions Bishop ‘laylor was 
one of the first ornaments of the 
church, as well in piety as in elo- 
quence: and his a ‘vance from a 
jow estate toa prelacy on account 
of personal merit. alone is one, 
among numerous encouragements 
of a similar kind, to the younger 
clergy, to employ to the utmost the 
talents that are committed to them, 
We have already extracted at some 
length trom this work in a preceding 
section of our annual volume. 

‘ Memorr of the Life of William 
Cowper, Esq. Written by himself, 
and never before publisbed. W ith 


an Appendix, containing some of 


Cow per's religious Jetters, and other 
juteresting documents, illustrative of 
the Memoir.” Svo. qs. 

‘© Memoirs of the most remark- 
able and interesting Parts of the 
Lite of William Cowper, Esq. 
Written by bimself. To which js 
added, an original Poem, and a 
Fragment’ 12mo. ‘The study of 
every scholar must have its sweep- 
ings and its rubbish. But what is 
to be thought of the biographer 
who can conscnt to se rape togethe cr 
such broken and condemned relics, 
not for the purpose of committtng 
them to the Hames, as they were 
intended, but to the press, for which 
they are totaly untit, and were ne- 
ver designed, And what also must 


sbe thought ot him, who, to serve, 


with disreputable gain, his own 
pocket, rather than the honest fame 
and genuine character of the man 
whose life he ventures to bring be- 
fore the public, drags from the most 
retired parts of his own escrutoir, or 
that of his bosom. friend, communi- 
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cations which were never intended 
to see the light, and which unfold 
little more than the wreck of a 
mighty mind sinking under a mor- 
bid desjondency, and on the verge 
ot alienation? Enough, and more 
than enough for bis just and ex- 
alted fame has already been given 
to the world of the remains of a 
poet of whom England may well be 
proud. Even Mr. Hayley's ponde- 
rous volumes will bear elision: and 
the subject has certainly not been 
benefitted by the later work and 
addenda of Dr. Johnson. From 
the refuse which they did not chuse 
to touch, and which is now strung 
together in two separate, and trivial 
volumes, we turn with something 
more than disguyt: as we believe 
every one must do to whom the 
pame of Cowper is dear, and by 
whom his memory is cherished, 

‘““ Lives of Edward and Jolin 
Philips, Nepbews and Pupils of 
Milion: including various Particu- 
lars of the Literary and Political 
History of their ‘limes. By Wil- 
liam Godwin.” gto. Whatever 
Mr. Godwin pots his hands to he is 
always sure to make the most of. 
His empty notion of Political Jus- 
tice was tabricated into a solid quar. 
to. His Life of Chaucer, which 
might have been told in ten pages, 
was hammered out to the extent of 
four full-sized octavoes: and in the 
work before us, the few scaiterd 
incidents containing all we know ot 
the two lads betore us, and which, 
without a figure, might be com- 
prised in a nutshell—are worked up 
into a massy quarto of four hun- 
dred and ten pags lo accom- 
plish, this, however, the juvenile 
subjects of the pages are first, as in 
the case of Chaucer, surrounded by 
a vast and hazy atmosphere of the 
world without them, while the 
world 
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world within them, or that which 
was strictly their own, is enormously 
expanded by a romantic intermix- 
ture of what was possible with what 
was actual, Of the infancy of the 
Philipses the author admits that we 
know nothing. He imagines them 
to have been tuken into the domes- 


tic care of their uncle at the age of 


nine and ten ; aod he then proceeds 
to conceive ‘¢in what light these two 
lads may be supposed to have re- 
garded their uncle at this time,"— 
and giving toll flight to his fancy, 
has no doubt that ‘they must have 
been familiar with the loftiness of 
his spirit, and the exalted view he 
took of all science, of man, and his 
affairs; of the principles of right 
conduct, and the genuine character- 
istics of a devout spirit. They 
doubtiess soon became acquainted 
with the friendships which he had 
left behind him in Italy, and the 
distinction with which he had been 
regarded in the different courts of 
that polished country.” We, how- 
ever, have our doubts whether these 
two lads have not something more 
assigned to them in this passage 
than their boyish age could well 
master—especially in their fami. 
arity with the exalted view of all 
science in which Milton indulged. 
On a few occasions, howeyer, our 
biographer seems to be unduly 
sceptical ;—but his cautions, like 
his confidences, serve equally to en- 
Jarge the sphere of his performance. 
Wood asserts, that Edward Philips 
married a woman with several chil- 
dren, teaching school in the Strand 
near the May-pole: living in a poor 
condition, though a good master ; 
and writing and translating many 
things, merely to get a bare liveli- 
hood :"— and that John Philips 
** was a man of loose principles ; 
atheistical; forsakes his wife and 
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children; makes no provision for 
them.” Godwin readily concedes 
to this account of Edward Philips: 
but thinks it necessary to argue the 
point concerning what is said of 
his brother. Yet, on balancing the 
suggestions of his own mind, he is 
inclined to think that John Philips 
also may have been a married man, 
and that it is possible ‘* he did not 
live with his wife.” But then he 
liberally intimates that it is also pos- 
sible he may have repented of being 
a run-away from his family, and 
have become afterwards a loving 
husband and indulgent father: facts 
which Wood migét not know, as 
he died before Philips, and conse- 
quently could not record. He then 
proceeds to the possitle biography 
of the next generation. Philips’s 
sons (#f they were sons, says Mr. 
Godwin with praiseworthy besita- 
tion) may have grown up under 
their father’s eyes;—and may have 
become musicians, for John Philips 
had musical friends; and may have 
** soothed his paroxysms of the 
gout;’’ for the father, who had 
been a don vivant whenever he had 
had an opportunitv, was afflicted 
with this complaint. — Notwithr 
standing all this world of surmis- 
ing, Mr. Godwin has dug up in 
his researches, and intermixed with 
bis lighter and more visionary ma- 
terials, various facts of interest and 
entertainment: and his association 
with the religious feelings and doc- 
trines of Milton, who, after all, is 
the leading character in the drama, 
may prove, and possil/y has proved,” 
a source of no small advantage to 
the biographer himself. 

‘© Memoirs of Alessandro Tas- 
soni, author of La Secchia Rapite, 
or The Rape of the Bucket, iter- 
spersed with occasional Notices of 
his Literary Contemporaries, and 4 
general 
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general Qutline of his various 
Works. Also an Appendix, con- 
taining biographical sketches, &c. 
and an inedited poem of Torquato 
Tasso. With additional notes, 
and the author's preface. By the 
late Joseph Cooper Walker, Esq. 
M.R.1.A. &c. edited by Samuel 
Walker, Esq., M.R.1L. A.” 8vo. 
The elegant and accomplished au- 
thor of this posthumous work is 
well known to have been ardently 
attached to the study of Italian li- 
terature: and the work before us 
is a useful and ornamental extension 
of those which have lately been of- 
fered to us on the same subject from 
the skilful pens of Roscoe, Mathias, 
and Black. ‘Tassoni was the in- 
ventor of the mock-heroic, or that 
species of playful epic, which, in 
its fullest perfection, has been of- 
fered to the world by Boileau and 
Pope. The title, indeed, of “ The 
Rape of the Lock,” is evidently 
taken from ** La Secchia Rapita,"’ 
or ** The Rape of the Bucket.” 
‘Lhe story of the latter is even less 
important, if possible, than that of 
the former. ‘“ The inhabitants of 
Modena declared war (1325) against 
the Bolognese, on the refusal of the 
latter to restore to them some towns 
which had been detained ever since 
the time of the emperor Jrederic 
IIl.(1249.) This is the real subject 
of Tassoni’s poem. But availing 
himself of a popular tradition, ac- 
cording to which it was believed, 
that a certain wooden bucket, which 
is still kept at Modena in the tower 
of the cathedral called Guirlandina, 
came from Bologna, and that it had 
been forcibly taken away by the 
Modenese, the author feigns that 
the war was carried on by the Bo- 
lognese for the purpose of recover- 
ing from the people of Modena a 
bucket which a party of their troops 
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had carried away from a draw-well 
in the city. He treats the subject 
thus modified, or rather plays with 
it, in a most enchanting manner, 
employing occasionally, as it suits his 
purpose, the embellishment of clas. 
sic or Gothic machinery, While 
his sarcastic vein flows freely, we 
are delighted with the fertility of 
his fancy, and the brilliancy of his 
wit. It may be said that the author 
now borrows the pencil of Correg- 
gio, now that of Michael Angele, 
and then the burine of Callot.” Jn- 
dependently of being a good and 
lively poet, Tassoni was a man of 
considerable learning. His Pensieri 
Diversi, published in 1608, under 
the form of queries, prove him to 
have been deeply skilled in all the 
science of his day: and he was in 
consequence invited, or rather wooed 
to join in the train of almost all the 
great and wealthy patrons of IJta- 
lian Literature, and was a welcome 
guest at many of the Italian courts. 
The present memoirs are introduced 
by a preface written by the author's 
brother, explanatory of the nature 
of his work, and giving an epitome 
of his life. It is drawn up with 
feeling, but is destitute of simplici- 
ty: it has too much art to be ele- 
gant, and is rather glittering than 
polished. 

‘‘ The Works of Henry How- 
ard, Earl of Surrey, and of Sir Tho- 
mas Wyatt, the Elder. Edited by 
George Frederic Noit, D. D. F.S.A. 
&c.” 2 vols, 4to. This is a truly 
interesting publication. It is bio- 
graphical, philological, critical, in 
connexion with its proposed object 
of re-editing the works ia question. 
It is full of valuable literature, and 
spirited remark: and unfolds to us, 
more than any other work we re- 
member, the polite literature of the 
age of Henry VIII. and particu- 
larly 
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larly the style and nature of its poe- 
try. Surrey and Wyatt may, in- 
deed, be regarded as the founders of 
the modern English metre, both 
jambic and heroic, or deca-syllabic, 
as well in blank verse as in rhyme. 
They gave it areal rhythm, or the 
grace of pause and cadence; ani- 
mated it with the soul of sentiment, 
and curtailed it of its Alexandrine, 
and sometimes more than Alexan- 
drine prolixity, 

« That, like a wornded snake, dragg'd its 

slow length along.” 


They were contemporaries and 
friends: they were also connected 
with the court, and shared in the 
common fortune of the monarcb’s 
fickle fancy ; sometimes basking in 
the high-noon of favour, and some- 
times sinking beneath the weight of 
Henry's capricicus and tyrannical 
displeasure. Wyatt probably es- 
caped the block by a malignant fe- 
ver, which carricd him off in 1542, 
in the thirty-ninth year of his age, 
the Earl of Surrey writing an epitaph 
on the occasion; and Surrey him- 
self, arraigned on a charge of high 
treason, was privately beheaded in 
the Tower in January, the roth or 
aist, for the day is uncertain; his 
sanguinary master, ill at the time, 
expiring on the 27th of the same 
month. 

The character of Surrey is drawn 
by Dr. Nott with warmth and ele- 
gance, and with a commendable 
steadiness of impartiality. Much 
of that vague and undefined admi- 
ration which attaches to the name of 
Surrey in the national feeling arises 
from his chivalrous character, ge- 
nerosity, and love of adventure: 
but his untimely and unmerited fate 
roust ever excite the deepest sym- 
pathy and commiseration. As a 


bigh-minded and spirited nobleman, 
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as a soldier, a scholar, and a poet, 
and as a liberal patron of letters and 
arts, he deserves a distinguished 
place among the worthies of Eng- 
land. It is to the elegant mind of 
this accomplished writer that we are 
indebted for the introduction of 
blank numbers. In the adoption of 
this structure of verse he may, per- 
haps, claim originality: for Dr. 
Nott has ingeniously and plausibly 
suggested, that his coincidence with 
the Italian and Spanish poets was 
accidental and independent; and 
that he was not indebted to imiita- 
tion for this form of metre, but at- 
tained to it in the course of bis poc- 
tical experiments by his own unas- 
sisted judgment. Warton, who 
supposes Surrey to have seen Tris- 
sino’s Jtalia Liberata, has stumbled 
on an anachronism, Surrey’s death 
preceding the appearance of the 
italian poemi: but a blank Italian 
version of some part of Virgil had 
been executed by the cardinal Hip- 
polito de’ Medici; and Boscan the 
Spanish poet had used blank mea- 
sure. Yet there is little reason tor 
believing that Surrey was acquaint- 
el with either of these, and con- 
sequently that he was indebted to 
any thing but the fertility of his 
own genius. Specimens are here 
given of those writers who followed 
Surrey in the blank beroic, of whom 
the principal is Sackville Lord Buck- 
hurst, author of the tragedy of Gor- 
beduc. The introduction of blank- 
heroic verse operated with peculiar- 
ly happy effects, in so far as it at- 
tracted the notice of dramatic wri- 
ters, and displaced the endless rhy- 
ming Alexandrines of the old tra- 
eedy. Of this reform Surrey, if not 
the direct, was, at least, the remote 

author. 
The father of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(Sir Henry) was in high esteem ” 
ug 
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wisdom both with Henry VII and 
Henry VIII. He had been inpri- 
soned by Richard III; and popular 
tradition tells of a favourite cat 
which saved bim from starving in 
his dungeon, by bringing him daily 
a pigeon. ‘This pigeon was thought 
by vulgar credulity to be sc ulptured 
on his tomb, a place more justly 
merited by the cat; the pigeon, 
however, was his crest. Sir Tho- 
mas Wyatt was a student at Cam- 
bridge at the early age of twelve 
years; but our universities formerly 
partook more ot the nature of schools. 
He was afterwards in various offices 
at court, and in embassies abroad ; 
aud we find him peculiarly accepta- 
ble to Henry VILL. as a sayer of dons 
mots and repartees, which he ap- 
pears to have turned to politcal 
account. According to Walpole, 
indeed, several of the most impor- 
tant revolutions that occurred in the 
reign of this caprictous tyrant, hinge 
upon this quirking mood. ‘ An 
apologue of Wyatt's, about curs 
baiting a butcher's dog, is said to 
have caused the fall of Wolsey. 
Again, when Pope Clement delayed 
the divorce of Henry and Cathe- 
rine, ‘ Lord! said Sir Thomas, that 
a man cannot repent bim of his 
sins without the Pope's leave!’ ‘The 
king heard him, it is said, and de- 
termined ou the separation from 
papal authority. When Henry he- 
sitated as to seizing the. church- 
lands, he was encouraged by a lon 
mot of Wyatt: * Butter, said he, 
the rooks’ nests, and they will not 
trouble you!’ referring to a disiri- 
bution of the abbey-lands amorg 


the nobilitv..—He was a rival of 


Percy in his attachment to Avne 
Boleyn: but his attachaent was 
sentimental, for Wyatt was at this 
time a married man; and Anve 
Boleyn was only the inistress of his 
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poetry. Saunders, indeed, asserts 
that Wyatt bad seduced Anne pres 
vious to her marriage with the 
king; and Henry himself appears 
to have had some suspicion of it; 
but upon the whole this seems to 
have been a mere popish lie; for 
Anne was a protestant, and Wyatt 
was a leader of the protestant party; 
and the king, upon investigation, 
expressed himself satisfied. He was 
disgraced, however, and imprisoned 
on other accounts. His chief enemy 
was bishop Bonner, who trumped 
up a charge against him of treason- 
able correspondence with cardinal 
Pole; and this story was at length 
listened to. Wyatt was committed 
to the Tower, and the king's grati- 
tude ordered him expressly to be 
confined in a damp, dark, and un- 
wholesome dungeon, as his just ce 
prohibited him, on his trial, from 
having any legal defender, from 
cross-examining Bonver's witnesses, 
and from having any witnesses for 
himself. He contrived, neverthe- 
less, to influence the judges in bis 
favour, and was acquitted. The 
king felt some compunction for his 
bastiness and credulity, again took 
him into favour, and would proba - 
bly again, in a short time, have dis- 
graced him, and thrown him inte 
prison, but that, as we have already 
observed, a malignant fever removed 
him from court intrigue and versa- 
tility of fortune. 

As ascholar Wyatt was eminently 
gifted; not only versed in the learn- 
ed languages, but a master of the 
French, Spanish, and Italian. Asa 
diplomatist, he was distinguished 
by his practical talents for busi- 
ness, bis far-sighted and statesman. 
like views of policy, and his quick 
discernment of plot and intrigue, 
LIis private character was arntable 
aud sucial. la conversation he was 
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remarkable for entertaining his 

uests with political anecdotes, and 
fad a peculiar talent of telling a 
story; he had also a vein of wit 
and a readiness of repartee com- 
bined with the softness and urbanity 
of a high. bred gentleman. In poe- 
tic merit it is not easy to sdy whe- 
ther Wyatt or Surrey have the 
highest claim. Dr. Nott assigns the 
palm to the latter. “ It is true, 
says he, that Surrey soon became 
Wyatt's master in poetic composi- 
tion; but in the first instance he 
must have been his scholar.” The 
greatest degree of genius secms to 
have been with Wyatt, the greatest 
degree of art and study with Sur- 
rey; the former is more vigorous, 
more various and original; the lat- 
ter more polished, flowing, and 
sentimental. 

“The Literary and Scientific 
Pursuits which are encouraged and 
enforced in the University of Cam- 
bridge, briefly described and vindi- 
cated, &c. By the Rev. Latham 
Wainewright, A.M. F.A.S." The 
sarcastic attack which was made a 
few years ago on the English uni- 
versities, by a celebrated band of 
northern critics, who were at length 
compelled to acknowledge their ig- 
norance of what for years before 
had been actually passing in the 
seat of learning which chiefly fell 
under their abuse, is still known, 
we suppose, to every one ; as is also 
the manly and masterly flagellation 
which was correctly, or rather cor- 
rectionally, applied to the backs of 
the unlucky critics who brought the 
rod upon themselves. The question 
might here have rested; for, not- 
withstanding a few impertections 
that still cling to both these ce- 
lebrated seats of English learning, 
the general judgment of the coun- 
try, and we believe of mankind at 
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large, has since been more impress. 
ed in favour of the plan of educa- 
tion here pursued than antecedently 
to the birth of the controversy ; and 
has been disposed to regard them 
as, speaking generally, unrivalled by 
any other nationa) schools of science 
whatever, But Mr. Wainewright 
is not quite satisfied with this gene- 
ral decision; he is for instituting a 
comparison between the method of 
education pursued at each of the uni- 
versities, and for bestowing the palm 
of superior merit on that to which 
he has been indebted for his own 
learning. There is unquestionably 
an amiable sort of gratigude in the 
feeling, but we cannot perceive any 
very high degree of ‘judgment in 
the manner in which the inquiry is 
conducted, or of prudence, there- 
fore, in the public communication 
of his feeling. Both universities 
might: still improve, by taking a 
lesson from each other. The regu- 
lations at Oxford do not exact any 
knowledge of the mathematics to 
entitle to a degree. In this respect 
we highly disapprove of their deci- 
sion; but the system pursued at 
Cambridge, according to which 
classical learning is excluded from 
all share in the Senate-house exa- 
minations, is deserving of much 
stronger reprehension. What has 
been the consequence? When the 
new discipline was first established 
at Oxford, there was searcely a sufti- 
cient number of persons acquainted 
with the mathematics in the um 
versity to act the part of tutors; 
and it is still rumoured, that 1 
Cambridge, senior wranglers, when 
examined for ordination, have more 
than once been found unable to 
construe the Greek Testament. 
The first evil, in consequence of 
the new discipline, has already gone 


far to correct itself; the second still 
requires 
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teguires more attention than has bi- 
therto been paid to it. Whatever 
is taught in both, however, is rather 
to be regarded as the fundamental 
principles for valuable science, than 
a3 a complete and comprehensive 
system of science itself. It forms 
the base, but in many respects it 
wants the superstructure. It 3s in 
this respect that the English uni- 
versities are peculiarly distinguished 
from that of Edinburgh: the latter 
has no base or fundamental miate- 
rials whatever that ean be com- 
pared to the former ; but whatever 
it has, it endeavours to render prac- 
tically and experimentally useful ; 
and to bring home to the pursuits 
and the feelings of the day ; and the 
consequence is, that, in the latter 
school, a little genuine learning is 
made to cover a vast extent of 
ground; and the spring that is 
drunk of, though comparatively 
puny and superficial, is made the 
most of. 

“ The Origin of Pagan Idolatry 
ascertained from Historical Testi- 
mony, and circumstantial Evidence. 
By G. S. Faber, B.D.” 3 vols. gto. 
Our author admits that the most 
ancient religion of mankind was the 
pure worship of Jehovah, but con- 
tends that at some particular epoch, 
which he fixes precisely at the age 
of Nimrod, the primitive faith was 
purposely abolished from motives of 
state-policy, and a system wholly 
different set up in its place. This 
religion of Nimrod, he conjectures, 
became the foundation of all the 
pagan superstitions in the world, 
being promulgated at Babel, and 
carried, by the ancestors of all na- 
tions, from the spot where the con- 
fusion of languages happened, into 
their most remote settlements, It con- 
sisted in the worship of Adam, and 
his three sons, Cain, Abel, and Seth, 
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who, according to Mr. Faber, were 
identified in tradition with Noals 
and his sons Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
phet. The earth was mystically 
represented, as the consort of the 
first parent, and the ark as that of 
the second; whence originated the 
various divine pairs who gave birth 
to the triads of the pagan world.— 
The worship of the seven planets 
is, in like manner, resolved into the 
adoration supposed to have been 

paid to the seven persons who es- 
caped with Noah from the deluge. 
The numbers of three, seven, and 
eight are well known to have been 
held sacred, and are reiterated in 
the religious rites and dogmas of 
the ancients, All these forms find 
their solution, according to Mr. 
Faber’s system, in the numbers of 
the Arkite Patriarchs and_ their 
wives, differently reckoned. The 
mystic generation of gods and men, 
and consequently the whole system, 
whether classes, orders, genera, spe- 
cies, or varieties of demi- gods and 
demi-goddesses, is resolved into the 
egress of Noah from the ark, ac- 
companied with the motley family 
of animals which had been shut up 
with him in its common womb. To 
treat an hypothesis of this kind se- 
riously—to apply to it the rules of 
logic or the touchstone of grave 
discussion—- would be a pursuit more 
visionary than the hypothesis itself, 


These things must net be reasoned 


after this manner, It is enongh te 
say that Mr. Faber’s conjectures 
evince a considerable portion of 
ingenuity, combined with a rich 
and diversified fancy ; and that if he 
is less classical than Bryant, he is 
far more orthodox than Sir William 
Drummond, and quite as near the 
point contended for as cither. 

‘‘ The Antiquities of Athens 
measured ana delineated, by James 
vart, 
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Stuart, F.R.S. and Nicholas Revett, 
painters and architects. Vol. the 
Fourth.” Imperial totio. 72. 75. 
We are ©\ad that this splendid and 
important work is at length brought 
toa conclusion. Its bistory ts not 
a little singular. The first volume 
was literally edited as early as 
1762 by the characters whose names 
are continued through the whole, 
The second was brought out in 
1788, by Mr. Newton, trom Mr. 
Stuart’s papers, after his decease, 
The third was edited by Mr. Revett 
alone in 1794; and the present, 
after an interval of twenty years, 
making a period of not Jess than 
sixty-five years in the whole, owes 


its birth tothe zeal aud industry of 


Mr. Joseph Woods, The former 
volumes have made the general in- 
tention of the work so well known, 
that it is only necessary to notice, 
that it comprises views, with details 
of the parts, of the ancient build- 
ings examined and delineated by 
Mess.s. Stuart and Revett when in 
Greece. Of these details the accu- 
racy has never been called in ques- 
tion; and from an example or two 
here given, it is probable that the 
ancient artists occasionally deviated 
from the strict pattern of their sub- 
ject: so that extreme precision in 
measuring one part might not ne- 
cessarily put us into exact possession 
of another part of the same build- 
ing. The preface includes 4 bio- 
graphical memoir of the author, 
which is satisfactorily drawn up. 
The antiquities of Pola fullow ; then 
the sculptures of the Parthenon at 
Athens, of which Mr. Stuart for- 
merly gave only so much as was 
necessary to exhibit the different 
dresses and ornaments of the figures. 
After these, We meet with certain 
celached subjects, partly revisions, 
partly omissions, of the Athenian 
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edifices, or sections of them; and 
lastly, antiquities found in various 
places in Greece, closely connected 


with the spirit and intention of 


such a work. The whole is derived 
from Mr. Stuart's papers; and the 
greater part had been intended, o1 
actually prepared, for the press, by 
himself. 

** Report of the Select Commit. 
tee appointed to inquire whether it 
be expedient that the Collection of 
Marbles mentioned in the Ear! of 
Eigin’s Petition, presented to the 
House of Commons on the 15th of 
February last, should be purchased 
on behalf of the Public; and if 
so, what Price it may be reasonable 
to allow for the same. Printed for 
the House of Commons, April, 
1816." This work is closely con- 
nected with the preceding: for it 
relates to the purchase and actual 
possession by the British public of 
many of the most curious and ac- 
complished original productions of 
Athens, of which the preceding 
work only gives us drawings. We 
enter not into the question whether 
Lord Elgin was morally correct in 
his mode of obtaining these pre- 
cious relics from the barbarians in'o 
whose tasteless hauds they had fallen 
by mere chance; we see no suffi- 
cient proofs of unpardonable inflv- 
ence made use of on the occasion ; 
and we cannot, theretore, with 
some writers, implicate Parliament 
in the guilt of a lawless purchase. 
The expediency of the purchase, 
aud the value of the materials 
were submitted as a qvestion to 
the most experienced artists ia the 
kingdom, and the following was 
the result of their examination, 
as modestiy and elegantly given in 
the words of the Committee them- 
selves. ‘* Although in all matters 
of taste there is room for great v4- 
riety, 
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riety, and latitude of opinion, there 
will be found upon this branch of 
the subject much more uniformity 
and agreement than could have 
been expected. The testimony of 
several of the most eminent artists 
in the kingdom, who have been ex- 
amined, rates these marbles in the 
very first class of ancient ar, some 
placing them above, and others a 
little below the Apollo Belvidere, 
the Laocoon, and the Torso of the 
Belvidere. They speak of them 
with admiration and enthusiasm ; 
and notwithstanding the manifold 
injuries of time and weather, and 
those mutilations which thev have 
sustained from fortuitous or design- 
ed injuries of neglect or mischief, 
they consider them as amongst the 
finest models, and the most exqui- 
site monuments of antiquity. ‘The 
general current of this portion of 
the evidence makes no doubt of re- 
ferring the date of these works to 
the original building of the Par- 
thenon, and to the designs of Phi- 
dias, the dawn of every thing which 
adorned and ennobled Greece. 
With this estimation of the excel- 
lence of these works, it is natural 
to conclude that they are recom. 
mended by the same authorities as 
highly fit and admirably adapted to 
form a school of study, to improve 
our national taste for the fine arts, 
and to diffuse a more perfect know- 
ledge of them throughout this king- 
dom.” The Report fixes the price 
to be paid for them at 35,000/.— 
being somewhat less than half what 
Lord Elgin stated himself to have 
expended upon the occasion; but 
we have not heard that his lordship 
has been dissatisfied with his bar- 
gain: we say his bargain, for it is 
well known that Parliament ap- 
proved the report, aud confirmed 
the purchase. 

1816, 
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Playing Cards, with Illustrations of 
the Origin of Printing and En- 
graving on Wood. By Samuel 
Weller Singer.” This expensive 
book, the price of which is four 
guineas, contains various excellent 
engravings, upon which the author 
himself seems chiefly to value it, 
and not a few amusing and inte- 
resting, as well as curious and little. 
known historical anecdotes. It is 
drawn up partly from Bullets “* Re- 
cherches sur les Cartes & jouer :” the 
numerous papers upon the present 
subject in the Archaeologia, M. 
Brietkopf’s valuable Essay, Mr. 
Strutt’s justly celebrated ‘* Sports 
and Pastimes,” and other works 
more remotely connected with the 
subject. Spain appears to have em- 
ployed cards first of all the nations 
of Europe; our author traces them 
there as early as 1267; in Italy in 
1299; in Germafy in 1300; and 
in France not till 1341. He sup- 
poses the Spaniards derived them 
from the Saracens; and these from 
the Egyptians who, he conjectures, 
learned the use of them from the 
Persians, Chinese, or some other 
eastern state, Warton ascribes 
their origin to the Arabians; and 
Strutt ascribes their introduction 
into Europe to the Crusades. There 
can be no doubt that they are of 
oriental invention, 

In adverting to the Poetry of the 
year, the first remark that strikes us 
is the biblical, or theological, or de- 
votional character or pretensions, of 
a more than ordinary portion of it. 
It may be suflicient, in proof of 
this, to mention the following :— 
Mr. Charles Smith's “ Mosiad;” or 
Israel delivered, io six cantos, with 
notes, dedicated to ‘‘ the great and 
respectable body of dissenters in 
England.” Mr. Bellamy’s “ Jonah ~ 
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Seatonian Prize-Poem. Mr. Smed- 
ley’s “ Jonah.” “ Henry and Acas- 
to, a moral (it should bave been 
rather a religious) tale, by the Rev. 
Brian Hill." Mr. Wordsworth’s ef- 
fusions on the Battle of Waterloo, 
from which we have already copied. 
Lord Byron's ‘* Hebrew Melodies,” 
set to music by Mr. Braham. Mr. 
More's ‘ Sacred Songs,” in like 
manner set to music by Sir John 
Stephenson. And lastly, the “ Car- 
men Nuptiale, or Lay of the Lau- 
reate,” by Mr.Southey. To write 
successfully upon a subject, three 
things are indispensably necessary — 
we must be well acquainted with 
it; we must feel it deeply and ho- 
nestly ; and we must be familiarly 
versed in its dialect or technology. 
There is scarcely an instance in 
which all these pure requisites have 
concurred in the above attempts: 
and hence it is difficult to point to 
any one that completely answers its 
as Upon the whole, Mr. 
ordsworth has been most success- 
ful; and in our opinion, Lord Byron 
and Mr. More least so. The poe- 
try, perhaps, of these two is the 
smoothest, and most polished of 
any; there is also in some in- 
stances sufficient fire and sufh- 
cient feeling—but we cannot con- 
strue it into feeling of the right 
kind. Their devotional ardour and 
devotional penitence are still amo- 
yous ditties, and little or nothing 
more. The diction is good, but it 
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is not the style or diction of piety ; 
—it is the nomenclature of Helicon 
rather than of Zion ;—worldly fer- 
vour rather than heavenly unction, 
In various instances the pieces have 
appeared to us to be only vamped 
and altered for the purpose, aid the 
change of a few words will throw 
them back into common love-songs 
and canzonettes. 

The principal poems besides are, 
Miss Holford’s ‘* Margaret of An- 
jou,” from which we have copied 
pretty largely. Mr. Southey's “‘Wa- 
terloo,” from which we have also 
copied. Mr. Wilson's ‘‘ City of the 
Plague.” Another poem, and of 
considerable merit, by Mr. Smedley, 
entitled “ Prescience.”” Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘ Christabel ;” and an ano- 
nymous volume, entitled ‘* Leaves,” 
exhibiting more elegance than ge- 
nius. 

The drama that has chiefly at- 
tracted attention entitled ‘‘ Bertram” 
has had its day, and we believe, has 
nearly reached its evening. 

The principal romances, tales, 
and novels, are, ‘‘ The Antiquary,” 
by the recondite author of Waver- 
ley and Guy Mannering ; bat with 
less interest than either of these. 
“ Mountain Bay,” a metrical ro- 
mance. ‘© Headlong Hall. ” 
«Tales of my Landlord;” one of 
the most popular of the whole. 
*« Cottagers of the Lake;” and 
** St. Clyde.” 
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FOR THE YEAR 3816. 


ee 


CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Containing a Glance at the chief Productions and Labours of Germany, 
Switzerland, Russia, France, America, and the East, 


T will be a matter of no small 
I surprise to many, that to the 
present hour the Bible bas never yet 
been translated into the Russian 
tongue ; and it will be matter of no 
small gratification to all who rightly 
estimate the importance of the scrip- 
tures, to learn, that this extraordi- 
nary deficiency is now in a train of 
removal, through the direct interfe- 
rence, and at the express command, 
of the Emperor himself. The Bi- 
ble, throughout this vast extent of 
the European continent, where read 
at all, has commonly been in Latin, 
or in a Slavonian version of as early 
a date as the ninth century, the lan- 
guage of which is far more discre- 

ant from modern Russian than 
Wickliff's translation is from the 
English version in present use. The 
Holy Synod to which the emperor 
expressed his wishes upon this sub- 
ject instan'anevusly adopted the 1m- 

rial recommendation ; and it was 
resolved accordingly that the Scrip- 
tures should be translated into the 


Russian language, under the super- 
intendance of the Spiritual Acade- 
my; that the translation should be 
revised by a committee of the most 
learned of the clergy, and after- 
wards published by the Russian 
Bible Society, in two columns, Sla- 
vonian and Russian. In our opinion, 
however, it would be better in mo- 
dern Russian alone; as an unne- 
cessary expense, as well as an un- 
necessary bulk, would hereby be 
spared. We are also glad to find 
that a translation of the Scriptures 
into the Calmuc dialect has been 
commenced, at the express charge 
of the British and Foreigu Bible So- 
ciety, by an actual publication of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, consti- 
tuting the first book that was ever 
printed in that tongue. In the 
north of Europe, where Christianity 
has fourished (or should we rather 
say existed?) for so many centuries; 
where so much bitterness, and strife, 
and fury, and bloody warfare have 
been enkindled in support of parti- 
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cular creeds and confessions, it is 
wonderful to see how little the book 
is known or has had an opportunity 
of being known, to the multitudes 
who have been thus taught to fight 
in behalf of doctrines and hypothe- 
ses which have been referred to its 
sacred pages. It is stated in the 
first Report of the Prussian Bible 
Society, that, among eighteen thou- 
sand German, seven thousand eight 
hundred Polish, and seven thousand 
Lithuanian families in Lithuania, 
not a single Bible was to be found ; 
while in Sweden, before the esta- 
blishment of the National Bible So- 
ciety, it appears, upon an impartial 
census, that not one out of eight of 
the poor classes had a copy of the 
scriptures; and consequently that 
not less than four hundred thou- 
sand families were without this in- 
estimable treasure. We rejoice, 
however, to have an opportunity of 
adding, that this want is likely to 
exist but for a short time longer. 
We mentioned in a late Register, 
that it gave us pleasure to perceive 
as strong a desire on the part of the 
catholics of the continent to read 
the Bible for themselves in their 
respective tongues, as on that of the 
different branches of protestants; 
and we are happy to find that in 
many parts this laudable disposition 
is encouraged, instead of being re- 
pressed, by the catholic priesthood, 
This is particularly the case through- 
out Switzerland, and the kingdom 
of Wirtemburg. In the former 
country copies of the Scripture cir- 
culated in German, French, Italian, 
and Romanese, have been received 
with equal avidity by catholics and 
protestants; and at Munich the ac- 
live exertions of the catholic profes- 
sor, M. Van Ess, of whom we bave 
formerly had occasion to speak in 
terms of high respect, have power- 
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fully cooperated with the recommens 
dations of the late king of Wiirtem- 
berg, and especially of her majesty 
the queen, in producing a like ef- 
fect. We trace a similar unanimi- 
ty upon this subject among the ca- 
tholics and protestants of the East; 
and perceive that even at Goa the 
Bible is now in free circulation t- 
der the eye of the Inquisition itself. 
Among the more importent trans- 
lations, of the commencement or 
progress of which we have received 
notice since our last Register, we 
may mention a version of the New 
Testament ib the language of Mol- 
davia, a dialect of the Romaic or 
modern Greek, for the inhabitants 
of that country and of Wallachia, 
published, like that in the Calmuc 
dialect, in Russia, under the patro- 
nage of the Emperor ;—preparations 
for a new version of the New Tes- 
tament, and indeed a completion of 
St. Luke’s gospel in the Tartar dia- 
lect, under the care of the Mission- 
aries at Astrachan, who bave re- 
moved to this town from Karass ; 
and a finished translation of the 
New Testament in the Samogitian 
dialect for the use of tribes which 
were not converted to the Christian 
religion before the fifteenth century, 
and which, like the people of Rus- 
sia, have never hitherto had a version 
of the Scriptures in their vernacular 
tongue. This translation has been 
made by the catholic bishop of Sa- 
mogitia, who had resolved to print 
a thousand copies of it at Wilva, at 
his own expense. The impression 
has since been extended by the 
liberality of the committee at St. 
Petersburg to five thousand copies ; 
and it appears by the Report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
that this parent institution has also 
assisted the same object by a grant of 
2507. The Arabic Bible appears to 
circulate 
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circulate freely among Mahometan 
and other oricntalists, especially in 
Western Africa ; and Mr. Nylander, 
a protestant clergyman established 
at Yongroo, has commmencee a trans- 
lation into the Bullom tongue, the 
Bulloms being a very vumerous 
people on the western coast of 
Afiica. The gospel of St. Matthew 
has been already completed in this 
tongue; the version is undertaken 
by the liberality and at the expense 
of the parent British Institution. 
Even the Chinese translation appears 
to have had considerable success ; 
and’ in many places, and especially 
at Java, to be sought for with avi- 
dity, and read by Chinese parents to 
their families. 

It is pleasing also to see, that not 
only in the United States of Ame- 
rica, but from the West Indies to 
Labrador, a similar desire appears 
prevalent for the Scriptures in a 
vernacular dress. ‘Lhe Eskimaux 
are now in actual possession of the 
four Gospels in their own tongue ; 
and will soon, also, possess the re- 
mainder of the New Testament, as 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, are 
actually translated, and preparations 
are making for proceeding rapidly 
with the rest. Christophe and Pe- 
tion have equally patronized a cir- 
culation of the Bible in St. Domingo; 
the former especially requesting an 
edition with the French and English 
in parallel columns. Copics of the 
Bible in any language were, till of 
Jate, very rare in the south-western 
states of the American Union, and 
on the first distribution of an im- 
pression at New Orleans, we are 
told, that “ a large crowd, of some 
hundreds of people, of all colours 
and ranks, was formed before the 
house, and became literally clamo- 
rous to have a Book ; a word which 
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was often vociferated in French by 
fifty voices at once. Such an as- 
sembly, never before witnessed, 
presented to the beholder many 
affecting scenes: the young and the 
old, the rich and the poor, as if 
alike ccuscious of their wants, presse 
ed forward with outstretched hands 
to receive the invaluable gift.” 
Before we quit the American 
continent, we must observe, that a 
very powerfal effort has of late been 
made, and that too with considera- 
ble effect, especially in New York, to 
unite various communions of Chris- 
tians into one catholic body, by a joint 
association at the sacramental table. 
Accident first led to this attempt by 
rendering it expedient that two 
congregations, of somewhat difter- 
ent persuasions, should, for a time, 
alternately make use of the same 
cburch. Dr. Mason was the regular 
minister to one of the churches; and 
be was so delighted with the pecu- 
liar onion hereby produced, that ia 
a very masterly and popular work, 
entitled ‘*A Plea for Sacramental 
Communion on Catholic Principles,” 
he has endeavoured to promote the 
same feeling and the same conduct 
through the Christian church and 
Christian world at large. His two 
leading points are the following :— 
1. * They who havea right to sa- 
cramental union any where, have a 
right to it every where.” 2. “ No 
qualification for such communioa 
may, by the law of Christ, be ex- 
acted from any individual, other 
than visible Christianity.” ‘The idea 
is pleasing in theory, but to carry 
the question to the extent there 
contemplated, the service must be 
drawn up, or performed on princi- 
ples so extremely broad and gene- 
ralized, as to lose all peculiar cha- 
racter whatever, especially those 
which are most essential, and which 
it 
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in the opinion of the most honest 
in their profession, ought not to 
be relinquished, or even modified, 
on any account, at any time or in 
any manuer whatever. 

* Ueber die Sprache und Weis- 
heit der Indien. Ein beitrag, &c.” 
“© On the Language and Science of 
India. An attempt towards under- 
standing the doctrines of the earliest 
ages. By Frederic Schlegel.” Hei- 
delberg. 8vo. We have already 
seen that Mr. Faber resolves all the 
principles ot ancient mythology into 
the deification of Adam and his 
three sons; of Noah and his three 
sons; a combination of these two 
sources; and a variety of other di- 
vinizations ramifying from them. 
Mr. Schlegel, in the present work, 
resolves the whole into the doctrine 
of emanation, or the efflux of every 
living substance, sentient or insen- 
tient, from the essence of the great 
eternal Fountain of life. This, he 
contends, in connection with its 
associate principle of a transmigra- 
tion of the soul, to have been the 
most ancient system of the east, 
with the exception of the patriar- 
chal faith; and is to be found as a 
fundamental point in the Institutes 
of Menu, a work, which, in its pre- 
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sent form, appears to be at least as 
ancient as the oldest pieces of Euro- 
pean literature, and which, at the 
same time, contains fragments of a 
still more remote antiquity. From 
India he derives the mythologies of 
all other countries; the system of 
emanation gradually degenerating 
into astrological superstition ,and giv- 
ing rise to the atrocious rites of the 
worshippers of nature, and, subse- 
quently, to the doctrine of two prin- 
ciples, which, at a still later period, 
resolved itselt jnto panthei-m. 

‘« L’Egypte sur les Pharaons, 
&e." ** Egypt under the Pharaohs, 
or Inquiries respecting the Geogra- 
phy, Religion, Languages, Writings, 
and History of Egypt, previously to 
the Invasion of Cambyses. By M. 
Champollion, Jun.” 2 vols. 8vo., 
Paris. The writer is well known, 
as a disciple and able coadjator of 
M. de Sacy, especially in Coptic lite- 
rature. He throws great light upon 
the subject of which he treats. As 
it is, the essay is highly important to 
the biblical critic, and might have 
been rendered much more so, if the 
the author had exhibited Jess inh- 
delity, and more regard for sacred 
history. 
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CHAPTER IL 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL, 


Comprising a brief Notice of various Publications in France, Germany, 


Transylvania, Switzerland, and Italy. . 
ee ISTOIRE de l'Anatomie, sect of Asclepiades, of the school 
&e.”" “© A History of of Alexandria, that of Galen, and 
Anatomy. By Thomas Lanth, that of Jta/y; which last is made 


M.D. Professor of Anatomy at 
Strasburg, Physician to the Civil 
Hospital, &c.” Vol. I. 4to. pp. 606. 
This is, or rather will be, when 
completed, a yaluable work. The 
author's plan is comprehensive, and 
he appears well qualified for his 
design. It is undertaken, he 
informs us, “ in order to fill up a 
chasm which exists with respect to 
anatomy, in the history of human 
knowledge. Goelicke and Portal 
have written the history of anato- 
mists, but not that of anatomy. 
Lassas limits himself to an indica- 
tion of the discoveries which have 
been made in this science; and the 
historians of medicine and surgery, 
Schulze, Ledera, Freind, Dujardin, 
Peyrilke, and Sprengel, necessarily 
confined themselves to general 
views, when they made the history 
of anatomy a part of their plan.” 
There is too much reason for this 
remark : and in order to supply the 
alleged deficiency the present work 
is divided into six books, constitut- 
ing so many distinct eras into which 
the author thinks the history of 
anatomy will readily resolve itself. 
These eras comprehend respectively 
the anatomy of the Egyptians, of 
the Greek philosophers of the 


wide enough to comprise the ana- 
tomy of all the moderns, and will 
include, besides a part of the pres 
sent volume, the whole of that 
which is to follow; and which we 
suppose is to embrace the anatomical 
history and practice of our own 
country, for the volume before us 
does not enter upon them. Each of 
these epochs is subdivided inte two 
parts; of which the first offers the 
history of the science itself, and the 
second the biography of the anato- 
mists referred to, with an account 
of their works. We shal) return to 
this production when completed ¢ 
and in the mean time we wish M, 
Lanth the success he deserves, 

“* De I'Education Physique de 
l'Homme, &c,” “The Physical Edu 
cation of Man. By M. Friedlander, 
M.D. &c.” Paris. 8vo. A sensible 
and judicious treatise on a very ime 
portant subject, the treatment of 
mankind in a state of tender infancy. 
The advice here given runs through 
the whole term of gestation : it is 
founded in reason, and, we may 
add, in nature; and consequently 
recommends case of dress to the 
pregnant mother and the infant 
child, maternal suckling, and ma- 
ternal attention as well as suckling. 
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** Neue Sammlung, &c.” ‘“‘ New 
Collection of Medical Memoirs, 
&c.” Leipsic. We are glad to see 
this useful work resumed. The 
twenty-fourth volume closed its first 
series in 1807; andit has been dis- 
continued till last year. [t .consis's 
of original memoirs, chiefly of a 
practical nature ; and of well-select- 
ed translations from foreign pub- 
lications. | 

*€ Degli Innesti Animali, &c."" 
** A Memoir on the Process of Ani- 
mal Grafiings. By J. Baronio.” 4to. 
Milan. This volume contains the 
results of the author's experiments 
on sheep for the purpose of proving 
that certain parts of an organ, sud- 
denly removed, will, upon re-appli- 
cation, grow again to the organ 
from which it has been separated, 
or may, by insertion, become an iv- 
tegral part of another orgin. The 
author does not appear to be ac- 
quainted with Mr. J. Hunter's expe- 
riments upon the same subject, many 
of which are farmorecurious, and car- 
ried to a more extraordinary extent. 

* Osservazioni sopra alcuni Ani- 
mali, &c.”’ ** Observations on vari- 
ous Animals of the Adriatic Sea. By 
Stephanus Andrea Revier, M.D, 
&e."" This will be a costly and 
magnificent work, but at present is 
merely in its commencement. It 
will consist of plates and Jetter-press 
iu large folio: the former to be 
given both in Latin and Italian, 
fronting each other; the latter to 
be executed under the immediate 
eye of the author in natural colours 
on veHum; accompanied with out- 
line figures in black, containing nu- 
meral references. Jt will appear in 
numbers, about two guineas cach, 
to comprise six plates. 

“ Memoir sur les Chevaux 
Arabes, &c." “* Memoir on Arabian 
Horses. By the Chevalier Chatelain, 
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Superior Officer of Artillery, &c.” 
The author lays down principles for 
selecting the most distinguished 
breeds of horses, in order to im- 
prove those of his own conntry; 
and offers bis opjvion on the best 
mode of forming studs. For the 
finest specimens, he turns to Arabia, 
and strenuously exborts an extensive 
importation into France. 

** Concordance, &c." “ Agree- 
ment of the three Systems of Tour- 
nefort, Linnéus, and Jussieu, by the 
foliary system, applied to the Plants 
which grow indigenously around 
aris. By Lewis Lefébvre.” The 
writer speaks in high praise of him- 
self and his supposed discoveries, 
Ia a course of lectures delivered at 
the Athenéum at Paris he attempted 
to shew, and he here says success- 
fully and satisfactorily to the audi- 
ence, that a peculiar form of leaf is 
always accompanied with a peculiar 
corol. Upon this principle, he has 
constructed what he denominates a 
new system, which embraces the 
leading pojnts of those of Tourne- 
fort, who attended chiefly to the 
former, and of Linnéus, who, in bis 
higher divisions, attended solely to 
the latter, and thus connects the 
two in the bonds of close harmony. 
The subject is in its infancy, and 
requires much farther examination, 

 Saulle de la Suisse, &c.” ‘* The 
Willows of Switzerlande. By N. 
C, Seringe, Institutor of the College 
of Berne. ! 

“ Essaie d'une Monographie, 


&e.” “ Essay towards a Monogra- 
phy of the Willows of Switzer- 
land.” By the same. The author 


has paid particular attention to this 
branch of botany; and the above 
works contain the fullest account of 
the different species and varieties of 
the genus Salix that has yet been 


communicated to the world. a 








first is published in numbers, and is 
a direct Jortus siecus on folio pages 
with letter-press explanations, 

We may here observe that a very 
excellent botanical garden has of 
late been planned and laid out by 
Count Haller of Hallerho, in the 
park of his residence at Fiezegyhoe 
in Transylvania. It is intended to 
comprize various curious exotics, 
but especially to contain specimens 
of every plant that grows indige- 
nously in the province of Transyl- 
vania. 

“ Examen des Principes, &c." 
* Examination of the Principles 
most conducive to the advancement 
of Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Commerce in France, By L, D. B.” 
2 vols. 8vo. The anonymous wri- 
ter takes an extensive survey of the 
agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce of his own country, and com- 
pares them wiih those of others, 
especially with those of England. 
He points out the defects of the 
former, and writes with a consider- 
able spirit of candour and liberality, 
as well as with judgment, and a 
practical knowledge of his subject. 
But his style is too diffuse, and he 
has interinixed a variety of extra- 
neous materials with those which 
properly belong to him. 

We have received the second vo- 
lume of the “* Annales de Chimie et 
de Physique ;" ‘ Annals of Chemis- 
tryand Physics :" which is one of the 
most valuable scientific miscellanies 
of the present day. It is published 
in monthly pumbers: the editors 
are MM. Gay-Lussac and Arago, 
who paid a visit to this country a 
few months since; and its chief 
supporters, besides the editors, are 
MM. Berthollet, Biot, Bouillon- 
Lagrange, Chaptal, Chevreul, D’ 
Arcet, Deyeux, Dulong, Hassen- 
' fratz, Laugier, Monge, Prieur, Se- 
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guin, Thenard, and Vauquelin. 
We have not space even to give a 
list of all the articles which the pre- 
sent volume contains: am®Bng the 
principal, we may mention M. 
Ampereé’s natural classification of 
simple bodies, of which we hope to 
give somewhat of a detailed account 
in our Retrospect for next year. 
Note on the Oil of Olefiant Gas, by 
MM. Robiquet and Colin; Note oa 
the Variations of Carbonic Acid 
Gas in the Atmosphere in Winter 
and Summer, by M, Theodore de 
Saussure; Extract from a Memoir ot 
M. Dulong on the Combinations of 
Phosphorus with Oxygen; Extract 
of a Memoir on the Possibility of 
making fresh-water Mollusee live 
in salt-water, and marine Mollusem 
in fresh-water, by M. F. S. Beudant; 
on the Intestinal Gas of Man ima 
state of Health, by M, Majendie. 

* Cosmologie, &c." ** Cosmo- 
logy; or a general Description of 
the Earth, considered in its astrono- 
mical, physical, historical, political, 
and civil Relations. By C. A. Wal- 
chenaer, Member of the French 
Institute.” 8vo, Cosmology is here 
used in a new sense, and we 
have in some degree been taken 
in by the sense into which it is 
very unnecessarily impressed — 
Which is neither more nor less than 
what other people call Geography. 
‘*T purpose (says the author) to 
comprize in a single volume, and in 
a limited number of pages, the more 
elementary notions and the more 
important facts relative to Gvogra- 
phy: to show the connexion which 
subsists between this science and 
the other branches of haman 
knowledge, what it may borrow 
from each,‘and what it ought to 
give back in return, I have uni- 
tormly endeavoured to make my 
definitions the result of my deserip- 
tions, 
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tions, and of the exposition of facts ; 
and thus to reduce the various ob- 
jects, which compose the immense 
domain of the science, into one 
compact and consistent whole: so 
that by suppressing the titles of the 
chapters, the reader may consider 
the work as a single discourse. I 
have accordingly entitled it Cosmo- 
logy, or a Discourse on the Universe.” 
Instead of the usual divisions of the 
globe into four quarters, we here 
find it resolved into three worlds— 
the ancient, comprising Europe, 
Asia, and Africa; the new world, 
comprising North and South Ame- 
rica; and the maritime world, con- 
sisting of Notasia, Polynesia, and 
Australia. The author is an indus- 
trious, and apparently a correct wri- 
ter; but his style is tedious, and his 
novelties are often needless 


** Conchiologia Fossil Sub-ap- 
nina, con QOsservazioni, &c."’ 


** Fossile sub Appennine Conchio- 
logy : with Geological Observations 
on the Appenines and the sur- 
rounding Soil. By G. Brocchi.” 
Milan. 2 vols. 4to. The chief ob- 
ject of this work is to describe the 
fossil sbells that are found in the 
clay and gravel, of which the bills 
that skirt the base of the Appenines 
are composed, and to compare them 
with their prototypes now existing 
either in the adjoining or more dis- 
tant seas. The author takes a ge- 
neral view of the structure of the 
Appenines, and offers a minute ac- 
count of the physical constitution of 
the sub-Appenine hills themselves ; 
pointing out their extent, the mate- 
tials of which they are composed, 
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and the order in which these 
materials are distributed. He also 
describes the vast collections of fossil. 
bones that are found in different 
parts of Italy ; and enters into some 
very interesting details on the for. 
mation of ihe great plain of Lom- 
bardy, and the alluvial depositions 
of the Po. We can only add, that 
the work appears to possess great 
value and merit. 

“ Attractions des Montagnes, 
&e.” “On the Attraction of 
Mountains, and their Influence on 
Plumb-lines, determined by astro- 
nomical and geodisical Experiments, 
By the Baron de Zach.” 2 vols. 8vo, 
The remarks here offered upon a 
subject that still demands minute 
attention, and additional experi- 
ments, are powerfully entitled to at- 
tention. Baron Zach is well known 
in the scientific world as an astro- 
nomer, and author of several works 
on the practical parts of the mathes 
matical science. 

«* Traité de Physique, &c.” “A 
Treatise on Natural Philosophy, ex- 
perimental and mathematical. By 
J.B. Biot.” 4 vols. 8vo, with 21 
folding plates. The work of a man 
in every respect qualified to write 
upon the comprehensive subject he 
bas selected, and who treats it in 
a masterly and comprehensive man- 
ner, Its survey descends to the 
latest discoveries, and comprises a 
neat explanation of the phanomena 
respecting the polarization of light. 
M. Biot, in his chapter on Optics, 
does ample justice to Sir Isaac 
Newton, 











CHAPTER Ill. 


MORAL AND POLITICAL. 


Containing a glance at various Productions and Publications of France, 
Germany, Turkey, Spain, the Greek Colonies, and America. 


o ISTOIRE de_ Tl'Empire 

Ottoman, &c.” * History 
of the Ottoman empire from its 
foundation to the peace of Yassi in 
1792. With documents and a 
map of the empire. By M. de 
Salaberry,” 4 vols, 8vo. The 
author has already required a dis- 
tinguished name in the literary 
world, by various notices of oriental 
manuscripts belonging to the library 
of the Louvre, and by several ad- 
mirable pieces of oriental biography, 
derived from unprinted materials 
in the Biographie Universelle. The 
work betore us will sustain the 
character he has justly acquired. 
Select and discriminative, rather 
than minute and diffuse, he dwells 
chiefly on the leading features of 
events, the prominent incidents of 
Turkish history ; and these he re- 
Jates with perspicuous and pic- 
turesque narration. We recom- 
mend a translation of this work 
into our own tongue. 

«© Mémoires historiques, &c.” 
‘¢ Historical Memoirs of the Revo- 
lution in Spain: by the author of 
“The Congress of Vienna.” 8vo. 
M. de Pradt was of late one of the 
most active diplomatists of the day: 
but the scune has changed, and he 
is now become one eof the most 





active writers of the day. We 
have already noticed two of his 
publications which have reached an 
English dress; his account: of his 
Embassy to Warsaw, and of the 
measures pursued in the Congress 
at Vienna: whether he may ever 
attempt to resume the duiies of 
the church in which be formerly 
held the very reverend dignity of 
archbishop of Mechlin, time alone 
must determine. This, however, 
is a line in which we should not 
readily wish him, God speed. He 
seems better calculated to describe 
the passing scenes of this world 
than the unchanging scenes of 
another; and we bave no doubt 
that in the former pursuit he feels 
more in bis own element. M. de 
Pradt affects in the present, as in 
his former publications, to have 
been privy to all the secret springs 
and movements of the wenderful 
operations to which Spain was a 
year or two ago called upon to 
submit: and he pretends to some 
scruples of conscience upon the 
score of unbosoming himself. This, 
at least is a work of supererogation : 
for aficr having settled, like a 
skilful casuist, the question in the 
way most agreeable to his own 
feelings, and profitable to his own 

interest, 
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interest, there seems to be nothing 
of first-rate importaoce that he bas 
to communicate; for as to green- 
bag disclosures he copies much 
more from the tracts already pub- 
lished by M. de Cevallos, and M. 
Escoiquiz, than from any private 
documents preserved in his own 
port-feuille, or covfidential infoima- 
tion treasured up in his own 
cranium, With most courtier-like 
deference, the cause of the revolu- 
tion is completely shifted from the 
royal family of Spain to the 
shoulders of Don Manuel Godoy, 
whose biographical portrait he 
draws at full length. But though 
there is not much that is novel or 
original in the present work, the 
incidents are well put together, 
and tessellated with incidental 
information that has not been so 
fully or satisfactorily communicated 
before. Spain it seems manifested 
something of a spirit of resistance 
to Buona, arte’s tyranny, when in 
1816 the Jatter was marching 
against Prussia to punish it for its 
tone of defiance, ‘* I received this 
document, said Buonaparte, fre- 
quently afterwards (alluding to 
the remonstrance of the court of 
Spain) on the field of battle at 
Jena, and I vowed, on the spot, 
that the Spanish government should 
repent it.” From this moment he 
resolved to involve the reigning 
families of Spain and Portugal in 
one common fate. The seal of this 
was the treaty of Fontainbleau, by 
which curious piece of diplomacy 
he unde: tvok to parcel out Portugal! 
between the Prince of Peace, and 
one of the Spanish princes: while 
the king of Spa:n was. to be dazzled 
with the splendid title of ** Emperor 
ot both Americas’ By a secret 
article, however, it was agreed that 
a body of 28,000 French troops 
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should enter Spain, as though to 
assist in carrying the first of these 
objects into executien, and to pass 
with a body of Spaniards into, Por. 
tugal: while a further corps of 
40,000 French was to be assembled 
at Bayonne, with leave to enter 
Spain, and march through its heart 
in aid of the first army, if the 
Enclish should threaten to assist 
the Portuguese; and under this 
consummate piece of treachery he 
Jaid the first toundation for seizing 
on Spain as well as Portugal. 

“* Histoire de Christine, &c.” 
“ History of Christina, Queen of 
Sweden: with an historical sketch 
of Sweden, from the earliest period 
to the death of Gustavus Adolphus 
the Great, father of the Queen. 
By J.P. Catteau-Calville, member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm, &c.” 2 vols, 8vo. 
This work is prifmarily divided as 
follows: Historical Sketch of 
Sweden from an early period to the 
death of Gustavus Adolphus in 
1632: Life of Christina from her 
birth in 1626 till she became of 
age according tothe law of Sweden ; 
viz. in 1644. Her reign from 1644 
to 1654, the time of her abdication, 
Her life as a_ private individual 
from 1654 to 1689, the year of her 
death. The writer, who has several 
times appeared already before the 
public, has guided his pen with 
considerable impartiality, but with 
no great pretensions to dexterity, 
or even perspicuity of arrangement. 


‘His style, however, is free from 


affectation ; and the work upon the 
whole has a fair claim to the atten- 
tion of the public. 

‘« Histoire Critique de l’établisse- 
ment des colonies Grecques, &c." 
** Critical history of the establish- 
ment of the Greck celonies. By 


M. Raoul-Rochette,” 4 vols, Svo. 
The 








The author was fortunate enough 
to obtain by means of the present 
work the prize offered in the class 
of history and ancient literature 
by the National Institute in 1814. 
There is a great deal of learned 
research, some judgment, and 
much erroneous opinion contained 
in this historieal inquiry. Unlike 
the preceding work, it overloads 
us with methodical arrangement, 
and begins so far buck as with an 
investigation into the origin of the 
Pelasgi, to which not dess than the 
whole of the first volume is de- 
voted, consisting of five books, 
and thirty-four chapters. The 
whole is told in too prolix a 
manner, with little animation or 
elegance of style. If the work 
were re-written and condensed into 
half its size, it would acquire 
double its value. 

“ Aperci des Etats Unis, &c.” 
‘* A view of the United States in 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, from 1800 to 1810; 
with statistical tables. By the 
Cheva'ier Felix de PBeaujeur, for- 
merly member of the Tribunate.” 
8vo. The author is well qualified 
for the present undertaking. The 
earlier part of his life was devoted 
to commercial transactions; he 
was a French consul at Salonica, 
published a valuable work on the 
commerce of Greece in 1790, which 
was well received both in France and 
England, and soon mapnufactured 
into an English uniform; and 
after having had a seat in the Tri- 
bunate, he obtained an official 
appointment to the United States, 
where he passed a sufficient num- 
ber of years to enable him to ac- 
uire a considerable knowledge 
of the country His residence 
gave him an opportunity of form- 
ing numerous trans-atlantic friend- 
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ships, and of imbibing the political 
notions of the people; and he is 
consequently an admirer of the 
American country and character. 
His book is divided into five 
chapters, treating respectively of 
the climate and physical aspect of 
the United States. Of their poli- 
tical situation, Of their foreign 
commerce, particularly with France 
and England, which occupies two 
chapters. Of their foreign poliey 
in general. The work is in many 
parts entertaining: and the ape 
pendix, which consists of a succes- 
sion of tables of the trade, popu- 
lation, revenue, and _ natienal 
resources of America, is more than 
entertaining; it is highly useful 
and instructive. 

** Reise, &c." “ Journey to the 
Glaciers of the Canton of Berne, 
made in the summer of 1812: 
with a map of the Glaciers.” This 
jourrey discovers great perseverance 
and intrepidity. Jt was undertaken 
in 1811, by four brothers of the 
name of Meyer, of Switzerland, 
accompanied by a friend of the 
name of Thilo, a physician, ‘The 
chief object was to verify several 
principal projections in the great 
map in relief of Switzerland, con- 
structed under the direction of 
their father, M. Rodolph Meyer, 
They ascended, not without danger, 
the summit of the Virgin's Pie, 
which till then had been deemed 
inaccessibie. After which they 
were emboldened to venture on a 
still more perilous attempt, and at 
length, vanquishing all the ciffi- 
culties before them, reached the 
summit of Finster Aarhorn, the 
Pick of the Black Aar: the highest 
point of the whole range, with the 
exception - of Mont ‘Blane; and 
which presetits obstacles so formi- 
dable, that ‘the hardiest adven- 
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turers have hitherto declined all 
attempts. 

** Memoires Secrets, &c."" “ Se- 
cret Memoirs, and re-published Cor- 
respondence of Cardinal Dubois, 
Prime-minister under the regency 
of the Duke of Orleans: collected, 
arranged, and enlarged, by a sketch 
of the peace of Utrecht, and 
various historical notices. By M. 
L.° de Swelinges, Knight of the 
Order of St. Louis,” 2 vols, 8vo. 
A publication of considerable in- 
terest, though rather a miscellany 
of letters than a connected narra- 
tive, giving a home insight into 
the character of one of the un- 
blushing and unprincipled, but at 
the sime time most shrewd and 
artful diplomatists of the beginning 
of the last century ; and, in con- 
nexion with bis history, affording 
an illustration of several obscure 
transactions of the same period. 

* Histoire du Ministére du Car- 
dinal de Richlieu, &c.” “ History 
of the Administration of Cardinal 
Richelieu. By A. Jay.” 2 vols, 8vo. 
Forming a complete contrast to the 
preceding ; by giving a narrative 
of one of the greatest and wisest 
ministers that France ever pos- 
sessed, in the form also of a cardinal, 
and to whom France was indebted 
for the era of her highest glory, 
and most splendid improvements, 
drawn up with littl method, or 
cast of plan; and with occasional 
bursts of extravagant encomiums, 
rather than a chastised and polished 
elegance of style. M. Jay appeared 
not long since as. a leading speaker 
among the French representatives ; 
wut he has no pretensions to be 

rded as a leading writer. 

** Ueber Staatsverfassung, &c.” 
“ Considerations on the Constitu- 
tion of a State: by J.C. Betareus.” 
This work is dedicated to Count 
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Hardenberg, and is said to be circu- 
lated under his patronage. The 
author shows a comprehensive 


mind, and is alive to the momen. 
tous events that have marked the 
existing era. His views are in 
many respects just, and what is 
more, practical. 

** Catechisme d'Economie Poli- 
tique, &c.” “ A Catechism of 
Political Economy, or familiar in- 
structions, showing the manner in 
which wealth is produced, dis- 
tributed, and consumed; a work 
founded on facts, and useful to all 
the different classes, as pointing out 
the advantages which each indivi- 
dual may derive from his situation 
and his talents, By Jean Baptista 
Say.” 8vo. The author is well 
known as a political economist ; 
and the title gives a fair estimate, 
as well as a clear notion of the 
work itself. 

“ L’Angleterre, vue 4 Londres, 
&e.” “ England, or a Peep at 
London, and the country around. 
By M. Le Mareschal-de-camp Pillet, 
Chevalier de St. Louis.” This is 
one of the most barefaced attacks 
upon the character of our own 
country, by a man who from a 
residence amongst us as a prisoner 
of war on his parole of honour, 
must have known that he was 
telling and fabricating falsehoods, 
that hus ever issued from the French 
press. Its violence and extrava- 


.gauce, however, destroy itself. It 


is not in the power of Frenchmen, 
however jealous they may be of 
English glory and prosperity, to 
bring themselves to believe, as this 
recreant chevalier asserts, that 
150,000 of their countrymen perish- 
ed in tortures on board our prison- 
ships during the last two wars; 
that 30,000 died of aga = 
course of five mon 

” hundreds 
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hundreds were daily poisoned by 
the badness of their diet ; that our 
ladies of fashion are peculiarly dex- 
terous at shop-lifting, a crime which 
applies to English women generally ; 
that it is customary for ladies to 
retire after dinner to tipple brandy 
in their drawing-rooms ; that every 
woman of rank or fashion gets 
drank every night of her life, under 
pretence of keeping the wind out 
of her stomach ; and that a spirit 
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of libertinism and licentious in. 
trigue pervades the whole sex, 
young as well as old, These, and 
other calumnies of a still blacker 
kind, if possible, may be circulated 
throughout France, and may be read, 
and read too with avidity; but 
they will not, and cannot be cre- 
dited, notwithstanding the high 
sanction and authority of the present 
Maréschal-de-camp, and chevalier 
of the order of St, Louis, 






































CHAPTER Ivy. 


LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTS. 


2 


Containing an Account of various Publications in France, Germany, Italy, 
Denmark, the Danish Isles, and the Mauritius. 


‘© CY TORIA del pontificato di Pio 

,) Papa VII. gloriosamente reg- 
nante, &c.” ‘* History of the Ponti- 
ficate of Pope Pius VII, still reigning 
gloriously ; from his exaltation to 
his auspicious restoration to the 
Holy See.” Alvisopo.:, Venice.— 
This work is at present only in its 
commencement; when completed 
it will occupy six octavo volumes, 
one of which is to be published 
monthly.. The subject offers suffi- 
cient scope and materials for a very 
interesting production; but we 
are afraid it will be hurried on 
with ruinous rapidity. The first 
volume, however, the only one 
which has yet appeared, and. for 
which a sufficient time has been 
allowed for its mature birth, is 
drawn up with care, caution, and 
perspicuity. 

*€ Africa Christiana.” “ Christian 
Africa.” Brescia. This work, when 
completed, will form three large 
quarto volumes. It issues from 
the office of the Typographic Society 
of Brescia, and is tnderstood to 
be patronized by the» reigning 
Pope, of whonv @eesifiking and 
elegant portrait #8 prefixed. Of 
Christian Africa, or those parts of 
this quarter of the world which 
have been, or still are in possession 


of the Christian religion, more in- 
formation is capable of being de- 
rived from the library, and official 
documents of the Vatican, than 
from any other quarter whatever ; 
perhaps from all other quarters put 
together. If the editor has really 
obtained the sanction and confidence 
of his Holiness, the work before 
us stands a very fair chance of being 
highly important and interesting. 
We afe at present in great igno- 
rance of the extent to which various 
kingdoms of Africa were christi- 
anized during the middle ages; 
the means by which they became 
converted, and the causes that 
have produced their renegation. 
It is singular that the discovery of 
the passage to India by the Cape 
of Good Hdpe, instead of having 
promoted the great cause of 
Christian conversion, should have 
been the season, if not the opera- 
tive source, of its decline. 

‘ Aus Meinem Leben, Dichtung 
und Wahrheit. Von Goethe.’ 
“€ Goethe's Sketch of his own Life, 
Poetry, and Opinions.” Tiibingen. 
8vo. Truly interesting and enter- 
taining, but as diffuse as Boswell's 
Life of Johnson. Three yolumes are 
already published, the last of which 


breaks off abruptly as the writer 
was 
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Was playing at a chance game for 
marriages, and drew the same lot 
three tirties in succession. Whether 
this determined his future fate he 
has not yet told us. From the tale 
of these three volumes, however, 
we may calculate something of the 
general latitude and longitude of 
the whole design, if it be persevered 
in, as we still hope it will, on the 
same comprehensive plan. For the 
third volume just brings the auto- 
biographer to man's estate, and 
contains the history of one novel, 
two or three plays, and sundry 
odds and ends of verse and prose. 
About forty years more of his life 
femain to be given; and as his 
Works do not fill less than fifteen 
thick octavo volumes; these data will 
enable us to form 4 rough calculation 
of the proportion which the residue 
must bear to the present initiatory 
fragment. 

‘* Histoite Abrégée de la Litera- 
ture Romaine, &c.” Abridged His- 
tory of Roman Literatute; by F. 
Schéell, Conseiller de Cour to the 
king of Prussia, attached to his 
jegation at Paris.” 8vo. 4 vols. 
The author is well known in con- 

uence of his previous abridged 
History of Greek Literature, which 
has been well received; and upon 
the wholé was deserving of popu- 
larity. “The present work is at 
least of equal merit, and comprises 
a subject on which the aathor is 
more at hoine than on his preceding 
attempt. He has bowever availed 
himself, and with great propriety, 
to a‘ very corsiderable extent, of 
Schaaf’s Encyclopedia of Classical 
Archaeology, and with equal judg- 
ment, has requested the assistance 
of a friend, a native of France, he 
himself being a foreigner, to cor- 
rect and give a finish to his style. 
To = work are prefixed two in- 
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troductory dissertations; the one 
treats of the primeval colonists of 
Italy; whom he resolves into a 
nomade-population of Gaelic and 
Cimbric graziers entering Italy b 
land on the north; dnd a 
population of pirates and fugitives; 
settled in the sea-ports of the south. 
The other dissertation treats on the 
origin of the Latin language; of 
the pristine state of which he offers 
several curious documents. The 
history of Roman literature em- 
braces a period of twelve centuries ; 
viz. from the foundation of the city 
to the fall of the western empire. 
It is here divided into five periods. 
I; Thé five centuries terminating 
with the first Panic war. II. From 
the close of the first Punic wat to 
to the death of Sylla. III. The 
Augustan age. IV. The silver age; 
termivating with the Antonines. 
V. The decline dnd fall of Latin 
literature. Its revival among the 
tioderns, not as a Vernaculaf, but 
as a learned panguage, forms no 
part of the author's plan. In séme 
ts the work is too much sub- 
divided, and the subjects unnéces- 
sarily disjointed: still the mass 
of useful andturious information col- 
lected, is considerable; often well- 
condensed and well-proportioned, 
extensively derived, and judiciously 
selected, 3 
“ De la Rareté, &c.” “ On 
the ratity and price of Roman 
Medals; or a collection containing 
the rare and utpublished devices 
of the medals of gold, silver, and 
bronze, that were struck during 
the periods of the Roman common- 







wealth, the emperors. 
By E. T set, Knight of the 
Legion ,and first Assistant 
in the Antiques in the 
King's ” Byvo. Roman 
medals are here divided into three 

U classes : 
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classes ;;. of which.the first contains 


the ases; the second the Family - 


medals,; and tbe third the Imperial 
medals... The arrangement is in 
general, chronological; but the 
order of time is not so strictly fol- 
lowed as. Eckhel. would bave recom- 
mended; to whom, however, the 
author is under great obligations. 
He observes that the original as 
weighed twelve, Roman ounces, 
and continued of that standard_till 
the first Punic war: after which, 
reductions became so frequent, that 
by the time of Pompey, it had sunk 
to the forty-eighth part of its primi- 
tive weight. M.. Mionnet . has 
already deserved well of the anti- 
quary, by his treatise on Greek 
medals; the present, however, is 
'@ more perfect performance. He 
had fewer difficulties indeed to 
conguer, but he has accomplished 
his. task with a more masterly 
hand. 

** Antiquarische Reise, &c,"’ “ An- 
tiquarian Travels in the Island of 
Fionia., By R. Nyerup,” | 8vo. 
Copenhagen. The Island of Fyen, 
or Fionia, forming a part of the 
‘fnsular kingdom of Denmark, has 
often been visited for its natural 
Curiosities; it possesses also, at 
Odensee its capital, two extensive 
and valuable libraries, besides other 
objects of attraction. One of the 
most singular remains of antiquity 
is the “ Giant's Hall near Roed- 
holm; itis an architectural relic 
of nine masses of stone, two ells 
and a half high, and nearly five 
broad, from east to west, approached 
Y an avenue twelve ells in length, 
closed by a gate. The discovery 
was made long ago by a workman ; 
and from its containing various 
Specimens and fragments of human 

» ancient knives, Mints, &c. 
appears to have been a family 
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tomb,.calculated for nine or ten 
persons. 

The Armenian. academy esta- 
blished at Venice, in. the Island of 
St. Lazarus, has discovered a mann- 
script; complete, of the Chronicles 
of Eusebius of Cesarea. It is.a 
translation io the Armenian tongue, 
and is of the fifth century. The 
Academy proposes to publish . the 
Armenian text with a Latin transla- 
tion facing it. 

M. Barthelemi Huet de For. 
berville has lately published at the 
Mauritius a work | of immense 
labour and indefatigable research, 
entitled ‘‘ the Great Dictionary of 
Madagascar,” in two parts... The 
first contains the Madecasse before 
the French; and. the second the 
French before the Madecasse: It 
contains a reference to all publica- 
tions on that extensive island, from 
Flaccourt down to the. present 
times; describes also, in. separate 
essays, the ancient and modern 
manners of the inhabitants; .the 
colonization and natural history of 
the island. A grammar of the two 
idioms spoken in the north and 
south is also introduced as a pre- 
paratory dissertation. Such a work 
has been long wanted, and cannot 
fail of being useful. 

The ancient literature of Ger- 
many has of late been, as deeply 
ransacked, and as widely. brought 
into notice as that of our own 
country. The chief pioneers.in 
this department are M. M. 
Hagen and Biisching: to the first 
of whom we are indebted for the 
‘* Nordische, Helden, Romana, 
Uebersetzt,” and various other 
works; and to both conjointly, 
for the ‘ Literarischer grundriss 
zur geschichte det Deutschen 
Poesie. M. Bouterweck is also 
treading closely in the same ne 

is 
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His volume on the history of 
“ German Poetry and Eloquence,” 
forms only part of an extensive 
examination into the literature of 
ancient and modern Europe. It 
may be consulted with great ad- 
vantage for the facts it contains, and 
the learning and classical taste it 
has congregated: but the author's 
remarks are sometimes too refined 
and minute. 

** De Danorum Rebus gestis, 
Secul. III.et1V." “ On the acts 
of the Danes during the third and 
fourth centuries: a Danish poem 
in Anglo-Saxon, preserved in the 
Cottonian library in the British 
Museum; edited by G. J. Thor- 
kelin.” Copenhagen. A Danish 
edition of Beowulf, an Anglo-Saxon 
epopea of forty-three, or rather of 
forty-four sagas, or cantos, pre- 
served as above stated, and now 
first published in a foreign country 
by the meritorious assiduity of the 
learned editor. An extensive ac- 
count of this poem is to be found 


in Mr. Sharon Turner's fourth 
chapter of his sixth book of the 
History of the Anglo-Saxons. As 
an ancient document, powerfully 
illustrative of the customs and 
manners of the people and times it 
embraces, this poem is well worth 
studying. 

" Del Reggimento e dei Costumi 
delle donne, &c.” “‘ On the con- 
duct and manners of women, a 
poem by Francesco Barberino.” 8vo. 
Rome. Here again we trace a 
spirit for ancient research. F. Bar- 
berino was contemporary with 
Dante, but his senior by a twelve- 
month: he was also intimately 
acquainted with Boccacio. He was 
esteemed as a politician, a man of 


learning, and a poet. His 
however, have been ico 2 for- 


gotten; and the present, which is - 


rather an antiquarian curiosity 
than a literary trophy, is edited 
from a plain copy preserved in the 
Vatican library. 


THE END. 


Bensley and Son, 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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